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Makes Them Look Like a 
Plugged Nickel. 


Bunch of Croakers are Given a 
Solar Plexus Blow by Facts 
and Figures. 


The Ledger last week contained 
an article commending President 
Wilson and Secretary Baker. Since 
that article was written U. S. 
Senator Chamberlain made a' 
vicious attack on the President and 
Secretary Baker which was spread 
broadcast over the United States. 

In his own defense and that of 
the administration Secretary Baker 
made a good talk before the com¬ 
mittee at Washington Monday. 
At least we may know that he is 
an able man when it comes to 
presenting a case for consideration. 

And we wonder if he is not 
entirely justified in his contention 
that Senator Chamberlain in his 
talks has placed all emphasis on 
the exceptions in the management 
of the war department. 

Mr. Baker is frank in admission 
that some mistakes have been 
made; we are expected to under¬ 
stand that mistakes are unavoid¬ 
able when it comes to doing a big 
piece of work, a tremendous work, 
in shortest time. 

Mr. Baker says that mistakes 
have been rectified, also that when 
these are shown to _ba^ 
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SECRETARY BAKER 
ANSWERS CRITICS 


Makes Them Look Like a 
Plugged Nickel. 




Bunch of Croakers are Given a 
Solar Plexus Blow by Facts 
and Figures. 




The Ledger last week contained 
an article commending President 
Wilson and Secretary Baker. Since 
that article was written U. S. 
Senator Chamberlain made a 
vicious attack on the President and 
Secretary Baker which was spread 
broadcast over the United States. 

In his own defense and that of 
the administration Secretary Baker 
made a good talk before the com¬ 
mittee at Washington Monday. 
At least we may know that he is 
an able man when it comes to 
presenting a case for consideration. 

And we wonder if he is not 
entirely justified in his contention 
that Senator Chamberlain in his 
talks has placed all emphasis on 
the exceptions in the management 
of the war department. 

Mr. Baker is frank in admission 
that some mistakes have been 
made; we are expected to under¬ 
stand that mistakes are unavoid¬ 
able when it comes to doing a big 
piece of work, a tremendous work, 
in shortest time. 

Mr. Baker says that mistakes 
have been rectified, also that when 
these are shown to have been due 
to the inchompetency of men other 
men have been put in charge of 
the work. 

Mr. Baker feels entirely sure 
that as a result of this the army 
work gets handled in better shape 
as the days go by, feels sure that 
the progress made should be 
encouraging. 

He does not make his talk for 
the purpose of excusing any errors 
that have been made. Rather he 
makes it to try to make the people 
of America understand that they 
are really accomplishing big things 
in the great undertaking they have 
in hand. 

Mr. Baker’s tone and words in 
making this talk are the kind to 
lend weight to what he has to say, 
they leave the impression that he 
is altogether sincere in his efforts. 
In all he says there does not 
appear a line that is addressed to 
the gallery; there is no tearing of 
hair and no ear-splitting rhetoric. 
He has a plain story to tell and he 
tells it well. 

President Wilson says that Secre¬ 
tary Baker is one of the ablest 
men he has ever met; later more ol 
us may come to the conclusion 
that the president isn’t far wrong 
in his estimate. 
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SATURDAY. JANUARY 19 . 1919 . 


■ ADRIAN DAILY TELEGRAM 

_ A similar to-do is made over the 

BAKER ON THE STAND. fact that there were not enough rifles 

The investigating committee at to provide one for every man in the 
Washington had Secretary Baker on training camps; yet any military man 
the stand Thursday and Friday, and knows that with only one rifle to two 
presumably gave him and his depart- men it is perfectly feasible to proceed 
ment as thorough a sifting as they! w ith the training of new forces, and 
The result, on the whole, is to carry it on for many weeks as rap¬ 
idly as the men can absorb the train¬ 
ing, and that the shortage need not 
delay the final results of the training 
by a single day. Secretary Baker 
sums up that phase of the matter in 
this statement, which has never been 
contradicted: 


distinctly favorable to the adminis 
tratioru In spite of the malicious 
headlines that the Chicago Tribune 
and some other papers have written 
over the testimony, the testimony it¬ 
self sustains only one charge made 
against the department—namely, that 
there was unnecessary delay in pro¬ 
viding machine guns previous to 
April, 1917. 

The newspapers that have had such 
a big time exploiting the charges rope, 'with'rifles! 
against the War department have not 
been nearly so keen to exploit the 
answers and the explanations. It is 
always so with the sensational and 
partisan press—roaring out sensa¬ 
tional accusations, but softly whis¬ 
pering the answers and the explana¬ 
tions. 

To make a charge against the War 
department is temptingly easy. It 
“goes” like hot cakes. It is red-hot 
stuff—simple to understand, sensa¬ 
tional in character—just the thing to 
carry howling headlines and to make 
the reader indignant before he has 
read ten lines. But the answers, the 
explanations and the refutation of the 
charges, are apt to make a long, tedi¬ 
ous 3tory, and not very easy to follow. 

It is easy, for example, to scream in 
the headlines that “our boys are short 
of rifles”; whereas the history of the 
manufacturing problems connected 
with the ri^le supply yields no thrills 
and no sizzling scare-heads. It is a 
tame sort of story which demands an 
earnest, patient and intelligent read¬ 
ing in order to understand it. 

The committee made much of the 
fact that there was delay in getting 
the new type of rifle produced in large 
quantities. On this subject they 
“grilled” the secretary (to use a fav¬ 
orite word of the newspaper reporters) 
to their heart’s content. Yes. cer¬ 
tainly, there was a delay, answers the 
secretary. But what could possibly 
justify such a delay, asks the com¬ 
mittee; what excuse can the depart¬ 
ment give except utter incapacity? 

And then the secretary calmly ex¬ 
plains once more the tremendous ad¬ 
vantage in having a type of gun with 
fifty standard interchangeable parts 
instead of seven. But that doesn’t 
satisfy the chairman. He comes 
back dramatically with this question: 


Every man sent to Europe is ade¬ 
quately armed, every man can be 
adequately armed, and the supply of 
rifles was enough to train every man 
who has been, or can be, sent to Eu- 


With the war on us, and with these 
young men called into service, there 
was such an emergency that it did not 
call for the highest type of gun. 

To which Mr. Baker makes this ab¬ 
solutely conclusive answer: 

We had more guns of the highest 
type, that needed no respecification or 
redesign, than could possibly be used 
on the highest percentage of allow¬ 
ance for wastage by all the troops 
that we could get to France in a year. 

That statement completely disposes 
of the question, unless the statement 
itself is a falsehood, which nobody has 
yet charged. But the committee goes 
right on with its “grilling”, and the 
senators keep right on arguing that 
the department was dilatory—lacking 
in “pep”, as Senator Weeks put it— 
just as though the secretary hadn’t 
made any explanation at all. 


But even this did not prevent the 
committee coming ri'ght back a little 
later with the same old quesion, ask¬ 
ing him again if it was not true that 
the troops sent to France were not 
equipped. To which he replied: 

The first troops that went over were 
fully armed with rifles—with more 
than a necessary supply of wastage 
rifles. They had the allowance of 
machine guns that was deemed proper 
for organizations of their style; they 
had the artillery which prior to that 
time had been manufactured and 
•deemed appropriate for divisions of 
their size. 

This, he explained farther, applies 
to all forces sent abroad, at any time, 
though the later forces have received 
automatic rifles and artillery bought 
in France. The fact that we bought 
guns in France has been made much 
of, but nobody has suggested any 
othef- possible plan, nor has anybody 
shown where harm has resulted from 
that step. As long as American fac¬ 
tories were busy making munitions, 
what matter is it whether a particular 
item is made on one side of the 
water or the other, just at this par¬ 
ticular time? The reason our factories 
could not make rifles and guns for our 
army was because they were so busy 
making rifles and guns for our allies. 
That important fact is often lost sight 
of, or intentionally concealed. 

Best The Telegram should be ac¬ 
cused of a stand-pat attitude we will 
repeat once more that we favor such 
investigations. They tend to keep 
both congress arid the departments 
wido awake. But thus far, in our t 
judgment, no such showing lias bee4 
made against Secretary Baker tha^ 
would justify the clamor in certaii$ 
quarters for his resignation. The Telei 
gram does not purpose to stand by th^ 
secretary, or by anybody else, through 
thick and thin, but we believe in treat-* 
ing him fairly, and in all fairness it' 
must be admitted that the short-com- f 
ings of the War department have been^ 
due chiefly to congress and the peo-; 
pie, only partly to the bureau chiefs,! 
and still less to the secretary himself. 
We may in future join in a demand 
for his resignation, but we do not be¬ 
lieve that demand is now justified—, 
particularly since the improvements im 
organization that he promptly put into 
effect. The very purpose of such in¬ 
quiries is to effect improvements, not 
merely to drive cabinet heads out of 
office. 


We may freely admit the depart¬ 
ment’s fault in the machine gun de¬ 
lay, and there was a minor and tempo¬ 
rary shortage of certain kinds of 
clothing. But turning to the other 
page of the ledger we find such credit 
items as these: A larger force in 
France than anybody thought pos- 
1 sible; a larger force in training than 
| anybody thought possible; a high av¬ 
erage of health and moral conditions; 
remarkable success in railroad trans¬ 
portation; a record of 100 per cent effi¬ 
ciency in food supply; a record of 100 
per cent efficiency in ocean transpor¬ 
tation; and in spite of some shortages 
and delays, no actual retardation 
either in the training of troops or 
their dispatch abroad, or their final 
equipment at the front. 

If we audit this account correctly 
and fairly, we shall find a credit bal¬ 
ance, and a large one. It is well to 
scrutinize the debit side, top, but con¬ 
fidence and appreciation should go 
hand in hand with scrutiny and criti¬ 
cism. To err on one side makes a 
blind and reckless optimist; to err on 
the other weakens the morale of both 
the army and the nation. 




HE TOUCHED A RAW NERVE. 
Partial insight into the animus 
of the raid upon Secretary .Baker 
may be obtained by noting how 
frequently an excited critic reverts 
to his action of last summer, *n 
overturning the agreement for $3 
coal at the mine, and insisting that 
the price should not be over $2. 

The false statement is repeatedly 
made that if Mr. Baker had not in¬ 
terfered with the $3 price, ever>- 
thing would be lovely in the coal 
situation today. When President 
Wilson fixed the price of coal, he 
placed it, for bituminous lump in 
all but the mines west of the Mis¬ 
sissippi. at $2 a ton, Baker’s price. 
Thus the secretary of war was in¬ 
directly responsible for cutting the 
price v of coal $1 a ton under the 
figure which the coal operators 
were willing to sell at. Afterward, 
the price was increased 45 cents a 
ton, but this was done to permit a 
general wage increase, and does not j 
in any case represent an increased 
margin to the operators^ 

The only theory under whiCH Bec-* 
retary Baker can be behl responsi¬ 
ble for the shortage is through the 
assumption that operators deliber¬ 
ately decreased their output, and 
that this smaller output prevented 
communities and industries from 
securing coal. 

This is denied by the coal opera¬ 
tors and disproved by the year’s 
statistics. • More coal was mined in 
1917 than in any previous year in 
the history of the country. The 
only handicap upon production was 
a shortage of freight cars. 

Therefore, the charge against 
Baker is entirely without merit. So 
utterly baseless is it within the 
knowledge of every well informed . 
man that the accusation cannot be j 
considered to be made in good faith, j 
It carries its own proof of evil' 
animus. 

Mr. Baker has been guilty of 
two acts which make him an outlaw 
in the eyes of those who are cam¬ 
paigning for his overthrow. 

He made the first break against 
profiteering, and thus incurred the 
enmity of powerful men whose pa¬ 
triotism is measured by the dollars 
they make or hope to make out of 
the war. 

H© took a stand against commit¬ 
ting the United States to perma-. 
nent universal military training in 
advance of the world reorganization 
which will come at the conclusion 
of the war. 


i. 


These two. interests, largely .In- 
terlocking, which Baker has off elid¬ 


ed, are £g,r and away the'most pow- 
erfuf'Inthe^Sliiited Stains. They 
will ftot leave a stone-upturned JLp 
secure his^pverthrow. 

Most of those who urge incom¬ 
petency against the secretary of 
war are actually against him be¬ 
cause he has touched them on a' 
raw nerve. .. . 























































—E. T. MEREDITH 


Work of War Secretary 
Should Be Judged in Its 
Entirety, He Believes. 

DEPLORES SPEECH 
OF CHAMBERLAIN 


Only Tends to Create Dis¬ 
trust of Our War Secre¬ 
tary, Says Publisher. 

The work of Secretary of War 
Baker should he judged as a whole 
and not by single, unsatisfactory 
incidents, E. T. Meredith, who re¬ 
turned from Washington today, said 
when interviewed. 

"The same question has been 
asked me several times in the past 
few days—is Secretary of War I 
Baker competent?" he said. 

"We must take into considera¬ 
tion the size of the job Secretary 
Baker has. We must not pick out 
small incidents and condemn the 
whole department on that account. 

Easy to Find Fault. 

"Each one of us knows in our 
own experience of little things that 
have gone wrong in our own busi¬ 
ness and we have seen things in 
other institutions that we could 
criticize unfavorably while those 
^ame institutions taken as a whole 
were eminently successful. 

"The effect of the Chamberlain 
speech Is to create a great deal of 
distrust of the secretary of war. 

"The thing that will be remem¬ 
bered about it is the death of the 
young soldier. 

"His death is to be deplored, of 
course. He did not have proper 
care. 

Not an Exception. 

"But many of us have had unsat¬ 
isfactory experiences with family 
physicians and hospitals, and how 
much more is indifference and 
carelessness and incompetency to be 
expected among the young men, 
some of whom have not been fully 
trained in their professions, who 
have gone intp the medical depart¬ 
ment of the army. 

"The secretary of war cannot 
possibly know" these men and has 
no opportunity to get rid of them 
until some act of incompetency has 
happened. 


Delay Not Unusual. 

"Undoubtedly there has been de¬ 
lay and incompetency and men in 
subordinate positions in all depart¬ 
ments have not lived up to their 
responsibilities but they are being 
weeded out. As a whole in major 
matters, wonderful things are be¬ 
ing accomplished. 

It is well to remember that 
some time ago there , was a great 
hue and cry about Secretary Dan¬ 
iels, promoted it is believed bv in¬ 
terests he offended by forbidding 
liquor upon the ships of the navy 
and at navy training stations. 

"Today there is nothing but uni¬ 
versal commendation for Secretary 
Daniels and his conduct of the navy 
department. 

May Be Propaganda. 

"It is suspected in many quarters 
that the attack upon Secretary 
Baker is a propaganda somewhat 
similar to that aimed at Secretary 
Daniels. 

"The president has expressed 
great confidence in Secretary Baker 
and many things have happened to 
show that the president with a full 
knowledge of the facts In a situa¬ 
tion is in a better position to act 
than persons without such knowl¬ 
edge. I am willing to accept what 
the president thinks is best. 

Must Follow Wilson. 

“Today each one of us must de¬ 
cide whether he Is going to fight 
Germany with the president and 
cio what the president thinks best, 
or is going to find fault and attack 
him. 

"Personally, I feel this applies as 
much to Theodore Roosevelt as to 
anyone. I have no sympathy with 
his attitude. While Mr. Stone's 
speech may have been ill-timed, I 
agree with him that Mr. Roose¬ 
velt should be doing constructive 
work rather than* going about the 
country making speeches and writ¬ 
ing articles that are wholly de¬ 
structive." 


In time or war the forces of a na¬ 
tion must be centered in the execu¬ 
tive, where they can be used to the 
greatest advantage to bring about a 
successful conclusion of the war. 

In war time the people accept will¬ 
ingly, almost without question, inter¬ 
ference with their customary routine. 
There are wheatless Tuesdays and 
porkless Saturdays, and even Gar¬ 
field’s thoughtless Mondays pass with¬ 
out criticism. The people feel that 
these are necessary, and are willing 
to make the necessary sacrifices de¬ 
manded by the President, in whom the 
prosecution of the war is centered. 

In time of peace, the purpose or 
the government should not be so much 
a strong centralized control, as the 
attainment of the greatest liberty of 
action possible for the individual. 

The mind of Senator Chamberlain 
seems curiously confused and in a 
fog on these points. He brings for¬ 
ward a bill to put the authority for 
the prosecution of the war in a group 
of men, instead of leaving it in the 
hands of the President; and he 
makes the bill ridiculous by barring 
from the group the two men who 
would have the most information 
about the war—the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy. In¬ 
stead of supporting and seeking to con¬ 
tinue the power now in the hands of 
the Piesident, he seeks to dissipate it 
and disintegrate the influence of the 
men working with the President for 
the great national object. 

He introduces another bill to bring 
about universal military training after 
the war. This will certainly interfere 
witxi the liberty of the individual. 
And whether or not it will be a neces¬ 
sary interference can be determined 
only after the yrar is over, and it can 
be seen on what terms peace has been 
founded. Tbe purposes of this bill 
introduced by Senator Chamberlain 
had previously been explained™ Sec¬ 
retary Baker in his report, who^asked 
that no such bill be introduced until 
after the war, when the need for it 
or the lack of need for it could be 
better determined. No one now would 
oppose universal military service dur¬ 
ing the war; but that man who intro 
duces a bill determining the character 
and size of our military establishment 
after the war—which any thinking 
person will realize cannot be properly 
determined until the war is over and 
the terms of peace are known—shows 
that he is either trying to create op¬ 
position to the powers in control or 
else is without a comprehension of 
the first principles of statesmanship. 

Senator Chamberlain has, with sur¬ 
prising skill, succeeded in getting 
everything just backward. He seeks 
to embarrass the power of the execu¬ 
tive in war time; and he seeks to in¬ 
terfere needlessly with the individual 
in a time of peace that has not yet 
come and that no one, endowed with 
anything less than omniscience, can 
yet comprehend. 

Between the War Cabinet bill and 
the introduction of the Universal Mil¬ 
itary Training bill at this time, the 
paradoxically-minded Senator from 
Oregon should be sufficiently discred¬ 
ited to prevent his re-election, even 
though the people should overlook the 
fact that all of his acts in the Senate 


£eore 

STATEMENT. 

Secretary Baker yesterday made a 
statement reviewing this country’s 
preparations for war, especially giv¬ 
ing an account of the conduct of those 
Apartments against which Senator 
Chamberlain's criticism had been di¬ 
rected last week. 

Senator Chamberlain’s speech 
should not have been permitted to go 
unanswered—though the only answer 
it needed was a close examination of 
its content. There are two sorts of 
criticism that are of no true value: 
criticism in such general terms that 
no one can come to grips with it, and 
criticism of particular incidents which 
are not sliown to 'he indicative of a 
general condition needing attention 
and improvement. Senator Chamber- 
lain began with the first sort of 
criticism in his speech in New York, 
when he said that the military es¬ 
tablishment of the United States had 
almost stopped functioning and that 
inefficiency prevailed in every depart¬ 
ment of the government; and as soon 
as the President flatly contradicted 
these statements. Senator Chamlber- 
laui, after retracting and modifying 
them on ftq9r.0M.he Senate, fell 
with greisuocu? 
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—-E. T. MEREDITH 


Work of War Secretary 
Should Be Judged in Its 
Entirety, He Believes. 

DEPLORES SPEECH 
OF CHAMBERLAIN 

Only Tends to Create Dis¬ 
trust of Our War Secre¬ 
tary, Says Publisher. 

The work of Secretary of War 
Baker should he judged as a whole 
and not by single, unsatisfactory 
incidents, E. T. Meredith, who re¬ 
turned from Washington today, said 
when interviewed. 

;“The same question has been 
asked me several times in the past 
few days—is Secretary of War 
Baker competent?” he said. 

“We must take into considera¬ 
tion the size of the job Secretary 
Baker has. We must not pick out 
small incidents and condemn the 
whole department on that account. 

Easy to Find Fault. 

“Each one of us knows in our 
own experience of little things that 
have gone wrong in our own busi¬ 
ness and we have seen things in 
other Institutions that we could 
criticize unfavorably while those 
^ame institutions taken as a whole 
vrere eminently successful. 

“The effect of the Chamberlain 
speech Is to create a great deal of 
distrust of the secretary of war. 

“The thing that will be remem¬ 
bered about it is the death of the 
young soldier. 

“His death is to be deplored, of 
course. He did not have proper 
care. 

Not an Exception. 

“But many of us have had unsat¬ 
isfactory experiences with family 
physicians and hospitals, and how 
much more is indifference and 
carelessness and incompetency to be 
expected among the young men, 
some of whom have not been fully 
trained In their professions, who 
have gone intp the medical depart¬ 
ment of the army. 

“The secretary of war cannot 
possibly know these men and has 
no opportunity to get rid of them 
until some act of incompetency has 
happened. 


Delay Not Unusual. 

“Undoubtedly there has been de¬ 
lay and incompetency and men in 
subordinate positions in all depart¬ 
ments have not lived up to their 
responsibilities but they are being 
weeded out. As .a whole in major 
matters, wonderful things are be¬ 
ing accomplished. 

“It is well to remember that 
some time ago there, was a great 
hue and cry about Secretary Dan¬ 
iels, promoted it is believed by in¬ 
terests he offended by forbidding 
liquor upon the ships of the navy 
and at navy training stations. 

“Today there is nothing but uni¬ 
versal commendation for Secretary 
Daniels and his conduct of the navy 
department. 

May Be Propaganda. 

“It is suspected in many quarters 
that the attack upon Secretary 
Baker is a propaganda somewhat 
similar to that aimed at Secretary 
Daniels. 

“The president has expressed 
great confidence in Secretary Baker 
and many things have happened to 
show that the president with a full 
knowledge of the facts in a situa¬ 
tion is in a better position to act 
than persons without such knowl¬ 
edge. I am willing to accept what 
the president thinks is best. 

Must Follow Wilson. 

“Today each one of us must de¬ 
cide whether he is going to fight 
Germany with the president and 
do what the president thinks best, 
or is going to find fault and attack 
him. 

“Personally, I feel this applies as 
much to Theodore Roosevelt as to 
anyone. I have no sympathy with 
his attitude. While Mr. Stone’s 
speech may have been ill-timed, I 
agree with him that Mr. Roose¬ 
velt should be doing constructive 
work rather than* going about the 
country making speeches and writ¬ 
ing articles that are wholly de¬ 
structive.” 


PEACE. 

In time of Avar the forces of a na¬ 
tion must be centered in the execu¬ 
tive, where they can be used to the 
greatest advantage to bring about a 
successful conclusion of the war. 

In war time the people accept will¬ 
ingly, almost without question, inter¬ 
ference with their customary routine. 
There are wheatless Tuesdays and 
porkless Saturdays, and even Gar¬ 
field’s thoughtless Mondays pass with¬ 
out criticism. The people feel that 
these are necessary, and are nulling 
to make the necessary sacrifices de¬ 
manded by the President, in whom the 
prosecution of the w r ar is centered. 

In time of peace, the purpose or 
the government should not be so much 
a strong centralized control, as the 
attainment of the greatest liberty of 
action possible for the individual. 

The mind of Senator Chamberlain 
seems curiously confused and in a 
fog on these points. He brings for¬ 
ward a bill to put the authority for 
the prosecution of the war in a group 
of men, instead of leaving it in the 
hands of the President; and he 
makes the till ridiculous by barring 
from the group the two men who 
would have the most information 
about the war—the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy. In¬ 
stead of supporting and seeking to con¬ 
tinue the power now in the hands of 
the President, he seeks to dissipate it 
and disintegrate the influence of the 
men working with the President for 
the great national object. 

He introduces another bill to bring 
about universal military training after 
the war. This will certainly interfere 
with the liberty of the individual. 
And whether or not it will be a neces¬ 
sary interference can be determined 
only after the war is over, and it can 
be seen on what terms peace has been 
founded. Th© purposes of this bill 
introduced by Senator Chamberlain 
had previously been explained#^ Sec 


retary Baker in his report, who (asked 
that no such bill be introduced until 
after the war, when the need for it 
or the lack of need for it could be 
better determined. No one now would 
oppose universal military service dur¬ 
ing the war; but that man who intro 
duces a bill determining the character 
and size of our military establishment 
after the war—which any thinking 
person will realize cannot be properly 
determined until the war is over and 
the terms of peace are known—shows 
that he is either trying to create op¬ 
position to the powers in control or 
else is without a comprehension of 
the first principles of statesmanship. 

Senator Chamberlain has, with sur¬ 
prising skill, succeeded in getting 
everything just backward. He seeks 
to embarrass the power of the execu¬ 
tive in war time; and he seeks to in¬ 
terfere needlessly with the individual 
in a time of peace that has not yet 
come and that no one, endowed with 
anything less than omniscience, can 
yet comprehend. 

Between the War Cabinet bill and 
the introduction of the Universal Mil¬ 
itary Training bill at this time, the 
paradoxically-minded Senator from 
Oregon should be sufficiently discred¬ 
ited to prevent his re-election, even 
though the people should overlook the 
fact that all of his acts in the Senate 
have indicated continued oppo^Uon 1 


STATEMENT. 

Secretary Baker yesterday made a 
statement reviewing this country’s 
preparations for war, especially giv¬ 
ing an account of the conduct of those 
departments against which Senator 
Chamberlain's criticism had been di¬ 
rected last week. 

Senator Chamberlain’s speech 
should not have been permitted to go 
unanswered—though the only answer 
it needed was a close examination of 
its content. There are two sorts of 
criticism that are of no true value: 
criticism in such general terms that 
no one can come to grips with it, and 
criticism of particular incidents which 
are not shown to 'be indicative of a 
general condition needing attention 
and improvement. Senator Chamber- 
lain began with the first sort of 
criticism in his speech in New York, 
when he said that the military es¬ 
tablishment of the United States had 
almost stopped functioning and that 
inefficiency prevailed in every depart¬ 
ment of the government; and as soon 
as the President flatly contradicted 
these statements. Senator Chamber¬ 
lain, after retracting and modifying 
them on the floor of the Senate, fell 
with great promptness and dispatch 
into the second sort of valueless 
criticism. He detailed, with no little 
oratorical skill, a number of detached 
instances of deficiency, but failed to 
show that they were indicative of a 
general inefficiency in the depart¬ 
ments in which they occurred. 

Secretary Baker said that he replied 
because lie thought that Senator 
Chamberlain’s speech might have led 
the * country to believe that the de¬ 
ficiencies mentioned were “character¬ 
istic rather than occasional.” Secre¬ 
tary Baker’s statement will be found 
interesting to all Americans con¬ 
cerned in the conduct of the war— 
which is, in brief, all Americans. He 
frankly confesses that mistakes have 
been made and that delays have oc¬ 
curred; but he shows also that errors 
have been promptly remedied and that 
the extraordinary increase in our mil¬ 
itary establishment has been brought 
about with a breadth of vision and ail 
attention to detail that America can 
be proud of. 

Secretary Baker did not only an¬ 
swer and refute the individual charges 
in Senator Chamberlain’s speech, but 
he also took the larger ground of con¬ 
sidering the work of the departments 
criticised, and the ratio of the com¬ 
plaints to the whole. Of the 1 , 000,000 
men in training, only eighteen com¬ 
plaints of ill-treatment of sick soldiers 
have been made, and of these, sever¬ 
al have proved unfounded. The deaths 
among the soldiers in the camps has 
been only 8 per 1,000, against 17 per 
1,000 among civilians. His considera¬ 
tion of the rifle question and of the 
machine gun question was shown to 
be in the same spirit, and he brought 
out also the fact that, in the case of 
the rifles, he had the unanimous sup¬ 
port of all of the leading military men 
in the army. 

Much of Senator Chamberlain's 
speech had really answered itself. His 
question as to why the Lewis gun had 


in his own presence, and' 
not understand that answer, it can 
c.rdy be a reflection on his own intelli¬ 
gence. And then his 'question: why 
had the army not prepared -when it 
sawjhe ap proaching war clouds? The 
facts are that the various departmerrnr 
of the army had urged greater prepa- j 
rations to bring them about; but the 
very committee of which Senator 
Chamberlain is chairman had cut 
down these demands. His vaguely 
floating phrase that “hundreds and 

thousands of men were dying in the 
cantonments,” was brought to earth 
by the figures. Hi3 criticism that 

General Gorgas had not been consult¬ 
ed on the choice of the camp-sites was 
very much as though he had said that 
General Pership had not been con¬ 

sulted on the request of some captain 
at Camp Taylor for leave. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, sanitary experts in the 
department, responsible to General 
Gorgas, were consulted about the 

choice of every camp site. 

Equally specious was his phrase, 
“If I had a boy training for the battle¬ 
field I would not want him to have his 
training with nothing else than a 
wooden cannon.” Senator Charilber- 
lain must have known perfectly well 
from the testimony before his com¬ 
mittee, what was repeated yesterday 
by Secretary Baker; that every soi-[ 
dier in France is equipped with a rifle 
and knows how to use it, and that 
every man will be fully equipped and 
will have this knowledge before he 
leaves these shores. 

But Secretary Baker wisely passed! 
by these and other similar hollow! 
comments by Senator Chamberlain,| 
and addressed himself to those as 
pects with more meat in them. His 
account should completely satisfy 
those in whom there had hitherto 
been, possibly? some doubts. It is an 
account of America’s p^rt in the war 
of which every American may b$ 
pr^ud. .M/D J if* fyt 



































BAKER’S COMEBACK 


It will be some time before the full sig¬ 
nificance of the remarkable reply of Secre¬ 
tary Baker to the interpellations of Senator 
Chamberlain and others will be grasped, even 
by the senate military committee, whose ac¬ 
tivities occasioned it. Meanwhile the country 
at large has choice of two opinions:—-that 
the secretary of war has triumphantly vindi¬ 
cated himself, or that he is one of the most 
astute politicians in existence. And there 
will be those who hold both. 

As to the immediate effect of Mr. Baker’s 
deliverance on Monday, there can be no ques¬ 
tion. It leaves the hecklers and detractors 
without a leg to stand on, makes associates 
and fellow workers of honest and construct- j 
ive critics by express invitation, and deflates ; 
the raucous throat of partisanship to squeak- j 
ing llaccidity. 

For hours Secretary Baker stood before the j 
senate committee and members of congress ; 
and told what has been done, frankly and, 
almost naively, without notes, and it would; 
seem, without reservation. . ! 

Reading the voluminous transcript of his, 
statement, it becomes apparent that this: 
statement was not shaped to meet, categoric- j 
ally or otherwise, the accusations and criti-i 
cisms which have been so rife of late; that, 
in fact, it passed over them as a harvester 
passes over a nest of field mice of the exist¬ 
ence of which the driver is unconscious. 

It is up to the senate committee now to 
hold some very searching inquiries of its own 
into the feasibility of going farther on the 
road which the secretary’s statement has ap¬ 
parently blocked. Unless there are ways 
over and around, hitherto undisclosed in spite 
of the publicity given the effort, further pro¬ 
cedure along recent lines will result in wreck 
for those directing it. 

For one thing, the war cabinet bill, in ef¬ 
fect a vote of no confidence in the ‘adminis¬ 
tration as sponsor for the war department, is 
at this writing too dead to skin. 

Straight over the heads of the senate com¬ 
mittee, whether by intent or incidentally, Sec¬ 
retary Baker has spoken to the people; has 
avoided with apparent unconsciousness what 
Dr. Holmes called the hydrostatic paradox of 
controversy, and reared a structure of 


But first in the finance committee bill, 
which proposed to saddle the ruinous itemi¬ 
zation system of accounts on the conduct o 
the war, and again in the war cabinet bill, 
it has sought to recover for itself the old 
status of muddling, meddling and log-rolling. 

For the first time in history, billions were 
being appropriated in lump-sums, and con¬ 
gressmen whose duty it has hitherto been to 
fix by itemized list, how many pencils of what 
make and at what price, shall be furnished 
yearly to the fifth assistant deputy oil in-' 
spector of the bureau of light-houses and 
grain elevators, were informed that their part 
of the job was to find the money merely; the 
spending would be attended to by others. 

It was a bitter, bitter pill. It is yet. But 
it is necessary if we are to win. 

The people sanction it, and it is the people 
who are paying. And now Baker has told 
the people what has been bought, and at 
this writing, it looks pretty good. 

As for the senate committee, one of two 
courses is open to it. Either to prove, beyond 
reasonable doubt, that the secretary of war is 
a rattle-headed optimist with the judgment 
and capacity of a sap-sucker, or subside into 
a chastened and protracted hush. 
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achievement so big and dominating tkftt no 
means hitherto employed will shake it. 

It will inevitably occur, too, as a reflection 
in the minds of millions of patriotic citizetis, 
that if things were told and P ubll sAed Mo 
day that would better have remained unre 
vealed, the telling was justified as the less 

of two evils. For enough fault had be 
found, enough doubt engendered to weaken 

faith and render a shake-up been 

dislocation of the whole edifice that has .been 
built under such stress and at such vast ex 

^Congress, and the senate especially, has 

been increasingly restive from the p^Sion 
of the war over what it conceives the invasion 
-jf its powers and prerogatives. It has been 
held in check only because the experience o 
other democracies has proven that m this 
war there must be centralization °* au *“°™f 
to combat the centralized authority of au 
tocracy. 


The Morning Enterprise, 

Riverside, California. 


Secretary Baker at His Best. 

Tlic statement defending his administration of the war 
department which Mr. Baker made to a largo and critical 
audience in the senate office building on Monday may be 
vulnerable to analysis, but as a brief it was adroit and 
brilliant. Moto than that, it was a challenge to the 
American people to admire the achievements of the gov¬ 
ernment in raising, equipping, and training large bodies of 
troops, and in transporting division after division over¬ 
seas a challenge that proves irresistible to their pride of 
country Mr. Baker may have used the superlative too 
freely in praising our performance, but he will not be 
criticized for that, and the colors he wrought into the pic¬ 
ture will stay there. Furthermore lie will have his vindi¬ 
cation when our troops go “over the top” upon the. order 
of one of the most efficient soldiers that has commanded 
an American army, a consummate West Pointer, John 

' r °That frankand persistent criticism woke up Newton D. 
Baker and brought about the transformation is not to be 
denied The subordinates in the war department, some 
of them veteran army officers who knew things were not 
sroincr right, are now buckling to their work with hope in 
their” faces and fresh courage in their hearts. Bed tape 
will be cut right and left, responsibility will no longer be 
evaded and the war machine will gather speed. Here¬ 
after the right to criticize will not be contested. The 

senate inquiry has proved a bracing tome. 

It must be understood, however, that the,most searching 

r, . i _ « „+:n +- ~ n torn 
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nroblems of the war are still to come. Me have not be- 
inn to fio-ht in France and the war may go on for years. 
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The IndianapolisNews says: “The 
truth is tljat Mrt Baker had the 
wrong view of fhe war from the 


min to llgUb 111 Tiamp . a Ml V 

Tt will take a strong, resourceful, inflexible man to con 
| ( i uct the business of the war department. Secretary Baker 
! has coped with the preliminaries, learning as he went 
aloncr and standing up under criticism as best he could. 
But. he has not been severely tested. Whether even the 
reorganization of the war department which he has 
Dianne d will satisfy congress is a question to be settled 
only after debate on the new legislation which Senator 
Chamberlain has proposed. Mr. Baker has filed his brief. 
t The other side is to be heard.-New York Times. 
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[ve to wait for con- 
ole force. As soon 
as possible after the declaration of 
war, Baker got across all of our 
forces that were at all fit to fight, 
and even those forces not fully 
fit to fight. To try to put one mil¬ 
lion of raw selected soldiers into 
the fight would not only have cfeen 
an attempt at an imposs ibility but 


also an effort for wholesale suicide. 

We are not offering a brief for 
Baker hut facts which every Ameri¬ 
can should understand and which 
no one should he permitted to dis¬ 
tort at this crisis. 
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Secretary Gives Proof That War 

Work Has Not Broken Down 

FAULTS FIND THEIR REMEDY 

Country’s Most Expert Advice Always 
Sought and Heeded, Says Depart¬ 
ment Head—Growth of Army 
in Spite of Obstacles 


In a vigorous and exhaustive defense 
of the War department’s activities, set 
forth in an address before the Senate 
Military committee and couched in 
words that left no doubt as to their, 
sincerity, Secretary of War Baker made i 
answer to the charge of inefficiency ana } 
breakdown in the military establishment.' 
As the climax to a day’s explanation or 
all that the military establishment had 
done, freely confessing faults and im¬ 
perfections in so vast an undertaking, 
the Secretary of War disclosed what 
hitherto has been guarded as a military 
secret. 

Secretary Baker told the senators that 
the United States would have a half mil¬ 
lion fighting men in Franco early this 


AMERICAN TROOPS IN FRANCE 

There were more than 200,000 American 
troops in France before Jan. 1, 1918. 

A steady stream of soldiers is now going: 
across the ocean. 

There will be 500,090 men in France early 
this year and 1,500,000 more ready to go. 

There are 32 divisions of troops in can¬ 
tonments ready to be moved to France. 


.year, and that 1,500,000 troops in all 
; would be available for foreign duty by 
i the close of 1918. This great fighting 
force would be composed of the men 
now with Gen. Pershing, the 32 divisions 
of troops now in cantonments and camps 
in the United States and ready to move, 
and the next increment to be drawn and 
trained as soon as the camps are emptied 
of the troops now occupying them. 

Revealed 3Iany Army Secrets 
The Secretary of War went even fur¬ 
ther and laid bare facts regarding prep¬ 
arations for the American army in 
France, which have hitherto been held 
as close military secrets, or whispered 
only among a few who have enjoyed the 
confidence of the government officials. In 
order to make direct and conclusive re¬ 
ply to the critics, Secretary Baker omit¬ 
ted no statement of fact that would ex¬ 
plain the situation. He declared the 
War department always anxious to do 
the right thing and showed that in reach¬ 
ing momentous decisions, as in the case 
of machine guns, the number of men 
to be called out, or the securing of sup¬ 
plies, he had followed the counsel of 
such expert advisers as Gen. Pershing, 
Gen. Wood and many others, who have 
Continued on Page 2, Column 5, This Section 


Have a Plan and a Good On© 

“We have the only possiblo plan under 
the circumstances,” said the Secretary. 
“It was not for us to decide the theater 
of war. That theater was in France. It 
was not for us to decide the line of com¬ 
munication. It was 3,000 miles away, 
with one part infested by submarines. 

“Our problem was and is to get over 
and get at the enemy. It was not for 
us to map out, at the War college, an 
ideal plan of campaign, a theoretical 
plan. Our problem was to get into co¬ 
operation with Great Britain and France 
and our other allies in the most immedi¬ 
ate and efficient way.” 

The Secretary’s remarkable vocabulary 
showed to great advantage in many oth¬ 
er striking phrases and similies, such as: 

“France was a white sheet of paper so 
far as we were concerned. On that sheet 
we had to write not only an army but 
the means of maintaining an army.” 

3Iany Interesting: Revelations 

Interesting revelations were frequent¬ 
ly made. At one time the Secretary de¬ 
scribed a midnight conference in his 
office at which the Enfield army rifle was 
selected on the eve of Gen. Pershing’s 
sailing. At another period he said Gen. 
Leonard Wood recommended calling out 
the drafted men before they were prop¬ 
erly equipped, so that their training 
might begin. 

At still another mqment he told how 
the Russian breakdown and the Italian 
defeats had switched the war plan. His 
hearers paid close attention when the 
Secretary repudiated the suggestion that 
the argus-eyed German secret service 
knew how many American fighting men 
were in France. In reply to Senator 
Chamberlain’s inquiry as to why he had 
not let the public into his confidence 
regarding the number of men sent to 
France, Secretary of War Baker declared 
it would give the enemy information 
about which they were now at sea, 

“The British and French do not ad¬ 
vertise their plans,” he said. “If I 
wanted to find out to-day how many men 
the French or British have at the front, 
I could not do so. They will not tell. I 
could only know in a general way.” 

Other strong points made by Secre¬ 
tary .Baker were that camp conditions 
were good, that clothing, ammunition 
and food were ample, that every soldier 
who needs a rifle has one and of a better 
type than if the British Enfield had been 
adopted, and that the securing of ord¬ 
nance from England and France would 
not take supplies needed by them, but 
would help them. 


INDIANAPOLIS 




Continued From Page 1, This Section 
been cited in criticisms of his work as 
being the men he should summon to his 
assistance. 

Secretary Baker described to the com¬ 
mittee how the American army had built 
great lines of railroad, one of them 600 
miles long, up to its headquarters in 
France; how ports and terminals have 
been constructed to handle the large 
quantities of supplies and equipment 
which the army will need on the fight¬ 
ing line. All this had been done by 
Americans and since Gen. Pershing’s 
troops landed last June. Secretary 
Baker made vigorous denial of Senator 
Chamberlain’s accusation that the de¬ 
partment had no war plan. 


WAR AND POLITICS 
Th© public Is beginning to, fear that 
there are politicians in Washington, and 
of both parties, who are at least quite 
as much interested in winning the elec¬ 
tions of 1918 and 1920 as in winning the 
war. These men are making a grave 
mistake, even from the political point 
of view. In a Washington dispatch to 
The News of yesterday was this: 

Every activity, whether it be political 
or otherwise, should be made to con¬ 
tribute to the success of the 3 var. This 
is unquestionably the thought of the 
people of the country. More than 1,200,- 
000 homes throughout the land have al¬ 
ready been brought into direct contact 
with ’the war through the absence of 
some member of the family who has 
entered the service of this country. The 
people who are thus brought in such 
close touch with the war, not to speak 
of the millions who are not so directly 
affected, will not tolerate any “playing 
at politics” here at Washington as iong 
‘ as this question of winning the war is 
1 the paramount one. 
s 

That is the only object In which the 
people are interested. They will deep¬ 
ly resent any effort on either side to 
make this war a part of th© political 
game. Only those criticisms of the 
war department are worth anything 
that are prompted by a desire to 
strengthen the administration in its 
conduct of the war, rather than by- a 
wish to weaken and discredit It. Just 
to the extent that the President fails or 
refuses to eliminate partisan consider 
attons from his mind he narrows his 
usefulness, and weakens himself in the 
confidence of the people. While a co 
alltlon cabinet might not be advisable, 
the situation would be greatly helped if 
th© President should enter into more 
cordial and confidential relations with 
th© leaders of the opposition. As it is, 
there is a feeling that , the administra¬ 
tion has been disposed to regard the 
war as a Democratic affair. 

In our opinion th© bills creating a di¬ 
rector of munitions and a war cabinet 
ar© excellent measures. We agree with 
those Who think that Mr. Baker is not 
the man to b© the head of the war de¬ 
partment. It Would b© impossible to 
get too good a man for that job, and 
th© country is entitled to th© very best. 
But whatever is done in these particu¬ 
lars, no effort should ba spared to keep 
politics out of controversy, and to bring 
th© executive and legislative depart¬ 
ments into harmony. The President 
can do much — more than any other 
man —to bring this about. His recent 
attitude of aloofness has not been such 
as to invite confidence. There has been 
altogether too little “common counsel.” 
One thing is certain, and that is that 
congress and the people are entitled 
to know the facts. No matter what their 
confidence may be in the President, it 
is too much to expect that they will ac¬ 
cept everything on his mere say-so. The 
people are united in support of the war 
-never more united than they are to¬ 
day. Can we not have a get-togoth 
movement at Washington? 
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WAY OPEN, HOWEVER, TO RE¬ 
CONSIDER SUBJECT. 


RESOLUTIONS ARE ADOPTED 

WASHINGTON, January 24.—Repub¬ 
licans of the house in conference last 
night voted 75 to ID in favor of the crea¬ 
tion of a department or bureau of mu¬ 
nitions and ordnance with a director 
appointed by the President. There was 
some discussion of the <var council pro¬ 
posal, but no attempt was made to put 
the conference on record in regard to 

When the vote was announced the 
point of no quorum was made, and the 
conference adjourned, leaving the way 
open for another discussion of the sub¬ 
ject when another meeting is held. The 
resolution voted on was introduced by 
Representative Gillett, of Massachu¬ 
setts, acting floor leader, as a sub¬ 
stitute for the McCormick-Lenroot reso¬ 
lution considered last week. It follows: 

“Whereas, in the conduct of the ex¬ 
isting war the Republican members of 
the house of representatives have taken 
the position that there should be no 
partisanship, but that all Americans : 
should be united in the support of the 
government in pressing the war to a 
successful conclusion, and in voting un¬ 
grudgingly the administration alf the 
resources and powers to that end and 
will continue so to do, and, 

Duty to Suggest Remedies. 

“Whereas the need of a united coun¬ 
try demands that, conditions existing 
causing unnecessary delay or waste by 
the overlapping jurisdiction of the bu¬ 
reaus and departments or for other 
causes revealed by congressional inves¬ 
tigations, it is their patriotic duty to 
suggest remedies for such conditions; 

“Therefore, bo it resolved, That it is 
the sense of this conference that there 
should be created a department or bu¬ 
reau of munitions and ordnance, the di¬ 
rector of which shall be appointed by 
the President, confirmed by tho senate 
and be immediately responsible to the 
President, to systematize the manufac¬ 
ture and purchase of ordnance and mu¬ 
nitions by means of which the success 
of our armed forces may be speedily at¬ 
tained.”' 

Should Bo Constructive, 

Representative Gillett told the confer¬ 
ence the time had come for the Repub¬ 
licans to take some action, but that it 
should be constructive and not in the 
nature of a criticism of the govern¬ 
ment’s conduct of the w r ar. Representa¬ 
tive Fess, of Ohio, declared President i 
Wilson had been playing politics. Rep- 
resentative Cramton, of Michigan, said 
conditions found abroad by members of 
the congress who had been there made 
it essential that a change be made in ' 
the war department’s methods. 

Representative Kelley, a member of 
the naval committee, pretested against 
any change in the navy’s buying system, 
and urged that any reorganization 
should apply to the army only. 
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THE OCALA 


SECRETARY BAKER 
CRITICS 


1 Those words ought to he chiseled! 
AND H1S on the heart of every loyal American! 


COUNTY, WASH., JAN. IS, ljjT 


Hon. Newtoq, D. Baker, secretary j 
of war, is now under a hot Are of 


1 citizen. They shine forth as “apples, 
of gold in pictures of Silver.” 

Let us suppose for a moment that 
• Secretary Baker had put no men m, 
criticism, hut this need not give his j training unt ii all preparations tor 
friendfc nor the friends of the admin- ! hougin g, clothing and equipping them 
istration very much concern. ! bad been completed, would there be 

Mr. Bin coin, the model and mar- j & gingle so idier in training until this; 
tyred president, in. his conduct j go od hour? . j 

the civil war, had his critics and de-'j Suppose that he had waited until 
tractors. Even as late as 1864, when * tbe thousands of houses for officers 
the Confederacy was almost on lts ; qua rters. the necessary furnishings, j 
last legs, his critics vehemently pro- i the p i um bing and sewerage, the kitch- 
claimed that the “war was a failure.” i, and mess balls, the hospitals, the 
Before the United States forces. ! tents for t b e soldiers, and their equip- 
have engaged in a single combat the j metltSf t he light artillery, the horses 
cry is now made that the “war depart-j for cava lry, wagons, saddles, harness 
ment has fallen down.” ' ! an d everything completed in all de- 

There never was a time in the his- partmeu t Sl before a soldier was put in 
tory of the world that there were not i trailling , what would the country 
prophets of evil — they never die. have said? . i 

Mr. Jefferson Davis, on the south- 1 q^ese preparations are still going; 
era side, had to face criticisms even; on bu t in the secretary's admirable j 


the navy has not been idle, and his 
activities and accomplishments have 
extracted a world of praise from naval 
experts. 

It was to have been expected uat 
when and where a million of men are 
gathered together that certain diseas¬ 
es would break out and some fatali¬ 
ties would occur, 'but the records will 
prove that there has been a smaller 
percentage of sickness and deaths up 
to the present time than in any pre¬ 
vious war. / 

Science and skill were never em¬ 
ployed to better advantage. 

The achievements have been mar¬ 
velous, and the United States has 
never before had so large and well j 


y A GREAT RECORD 

They are grilling Secretary of WaV’ 
Baker pretty hard back in WashingA 
ton. Maybe its all right io grill/ 
criticise and condemn a man who has 
done his best, and that best being 
the greatest war-organizing achieve¬ 
ment the country has ever attained, 
but somehow I can’t exactly see it 
that way. 

To my old fashioned way of 
thinking, when a fellow has done 
well—mvjhty well, pat him on the 
back and congratulate him on his 
good work; I can’t, somehow, recon¬ 
cile what appears to be the new 
vogue: If a fellow has done well/qiag 


the field in so 


trained an army in 
short a time. 

We say it in no p«rty spirit that 
President Wilson and his administra¬ 
tion, especially in the departments of 

ern siae, uao m ~- on, uui ^ ~ war aud navy, deserve the highest 

m$re severe than those made against [statement in the meantime ihe coun d 0 f praise# and he is entitled to 

the- supreme confidence of the patriot¬ 
ic people of the United States, and 
his critics and -fault-finders, his accus¬ 
ers and calumniators, ai’e worse than 
“slackers.” for they are giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy. 


m®re severe , statement ^ —- 

the Lincoln administration.. His path try sees one million men trained, 
was by no means strewn with roses. I equip ped and ready to go forth to bat- 
Washiugton and Andrew' Jackson j ^ and W e can well believe that al- 
Wilfield Scott and Zachir Taylor, all | ready a half million are in France 
had to pass through the same fiery j ready to carry our colors to victory, 
furnace. * \ Supose it had' been otherwise, we j 

We can all remember the scandals ! ( . an W ell imagine that the republicans | 
that were daily dished out to us dur- j throughout the nation would be call 
ing the Spanish-American war. i mg v upon the redoubtable Mr. Roose- 

Hostile criticism seepis to be one | yed: to march on the city of Washing 
of the penalties one must suffer who tou and h url the incompetents from 
occupies a station the duties of which power . / ^* 

Secretary Baker did the proper 
thing, and his work has been prodig¬ 
ious. and his achievements manifold¬ 
ly great. 

As soon as the declaration ot wai 
was announced, almost in the twink¬ 
ling of an eye, he had his fresh sol¬ 
diers in training. While the enlist¬ 
ments were yet going on and the can¬ 
tonments were under construction the 
^training was in progress. 


are difficult and exacting. 

The criticisms against Secretary 
Baker are unmerited and unjust, and 
\ are obviously intended for campaiign 

purposes. v 

His refutation of >fhem is complete 

and overwhelming. 

It is as plain -as the dawii that the 
republicans want to get control of the 
next congress and Mr. Roosevelt 
j wants again to become president, and 

i to - - - 

seem willing to go to desperate ends. 
i| Patriotism is giving away to ambi- 
* j tion. 

11 Elihu Root’s noble words are for- 
i! ‘ ' ‘ ‘ 


“It ain’t the guns nor armament 
/Nor funds that they can pay. 
But the close co-operation 

That makes them win the day. 

“It. ain’t the individuals 
Nor the army as a whole. 

But the evedlastin’ teamwork 
Of every bloomin’ soul.” 


US clgd.iLL w -i .11 aiuuife 

that end they are desperate .and ! We can we ll believe that nearly a 

__. •_ OTP 


gotten. At tbe republican 


club in 

1 j New York City on April 9. 1917. be 
^ i gave utterance to the following lov- 
*.al sentiments: 

‘For four years to come the demo- 
crats will be in control in Washing¬ 
ton and. as we love our country, we 
must give to that, party our whole¬ 
hearted. earnest, sincere support, just 
as if every man there was a republi¬ 
can. That is the only way we can 
prove not only our love for our coun¬ 
try but that the republican pait> 
loves its country more than place and 

j P °“We need no coalition government 
i to make us loyal. We will make » 
l coalition ourselves with every demo 

ISSXtoin which party It come.. 


half million American soldiers are 
now on the sacred soil of France, and 
these soldiers have be$n transported 
across three thousand miles of seas 
menaced with mine and submarines 
almost without a fatality. 

The world has no such record. 

That is not all. The secretary, of 
war has a million more welU trained 
and well equipped ready to 1 he;taken 
across. 

The task has been a prodigious one 
and has been handled in a manner 
that deserves the thaaiks of every 
American citizen. 1 

In the meanwhile the secretary of 


hell out of him! 

Around eight months ago, the Un 
ited States, with no army, navy or 
merchant marine worth, mentioning; 
and no provision for such, declared 
war on Germany and threw herself 
in the greatest struggle of the ages, 
and incidentally, threw a tremend¬ 
ous responsibility upon the govern¬ 
ment that had for so long and so 
persistently had its its head buried 
in the sand of self-deception. 

Secretary Baker took hold of his 
end of the responsibility, and his de¬ 
partment in the short space of eight 
months, has transformed some one 
million five hundred thousand un 
j couth, awkward and unmilitary 
young Americans into an army that 
makes one’s heart beat in pride over 
them — they are such fine fellows; 
such magnificent specimens of ster¬ 
ling manhood. 

Secretary Baker’s department has 
1 not only assembled this splendid 
army, but he has equipped it, he has 
" ' * # ; clothed it, he has fed-it, as no Amer- 

- ican army hag eyer been eqll ipped, 

I clothed and fed—to say nothing of 
! the training—before in the annals 
of American war preparation. 

__ _ __ Maybe Secretary Baker has made 

\ " * some mistakes; methinks he was en- 

When this paper wrote the editorial t itled to make some considering the 
entitled, “Secretary Baker and His s i ze 0 f his job. But to my mind he 
Critics,” the secretary had not finish- has achieved as no cabinet officer 
ed his memorable story which will go has ever achieved before, 
down in history as one of the most Yet the wolves, ^tUng comjort- 
marvelous. elucidating and niumink- 

ing statements that has ever fallen., and satisfaction in howling 

from the lips of a public official. He the secretary, 

has completely spiked the guns of hiSj the meantime, *Mr. Baker has 

calumniators, and the' country novr been very patient, very kindly and : 
opens its eyes to the shameful and: very tolerant, through it all. Pres- 
dramatic manner in which the Wilson j (ged by the tremendous responsibil- 
administration has been falsely a<. ities of his work, nevertheless he has 

, , . - J .1 _! I , nritipifims that 


cused. The stinging rebuke of the 
secretary was not unlike the whip-j, 
cords that were used on a. certain, 
memorable occasion. His answer • 
was pacific in tone, however, but bril¬ 
liant and convincing. 


treated the nagging criticisms that 
have been directed toward him from 
all sides and angles with the utmost 
>sauvity and frankness. 

To me, Secretary Baker looms up 
on the.horizon of affairs as a very 
i big man; modest, frank, with a devo¬ 
tion to duty, and never playing to 
the galleries. I fed Lk e that I 
love and esteem the Secretary for the 
enemies he is making. . ’ 

When you think of those fine, 
cleared-eyed, firm-footed, level-head¬ 
ed American soldiers, and your heart 
thrills with love and admiration, let 
a little spark of this love and admira¬ 
tion go out to the much harassed 
Secretary of War, who has had a lot 
to do in the transformation of thes~ 
splendid men and soldiers. 
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THPRESIDENTS STATEMENT 
In his statement answering the recent 
speech of Senator Chamberlain, the 
President says: 

The legislative proposals I have heard 
of would involve long additional delay 
and turn our experience into lost m - » 
lion. My association and constant c 
ference -with the secretary of war 1 
taught me to regard him as one °J ™ 
ablest public officials I have ever knowm 
The country will soon learn whether ne 
or his critics understand the business 
in hand. 

For the present, the issue is not Sec¬ 
retary Baker, but the reorganization of 
the war department. There is no way 
in which congress can force a change 
in the head of the war department, but 
it can and should institute reform in its 
machinery. When the President says 
that “nothing helpful or likely to speed 
or facilitate the war tasks of the gov¬ 
ernment has come out of such criticism 
and investigation,” he overlooks the 
fact that, as a result of the inquiry, 
there has already been a reorganization, 
which the President thinks sufficient, 
though others do not/ That is one re¬ 
sult that has been brought about. An¬ 
other result is that thousands of sol¬ 
diers in our camps now have warm and 
adequate clothing, which was rushed to 
them after the senate committee had 
pressed the matter on the secretary of 
war. A third excellent result Is the 
speeding up of the work of the depart¬ 
ment, since it is now known that there 
will be “pitiless publicity” for all who 
fail to com© up to the mark. 

The President speaks of “lost mo¬ 
tions.” Well, we have had many lost 
motions in connection with army cloth¬ 
ing, big guns, machine guns and rifles. 
The purpose of congress is to eliminate 
these for the future. The country will, 
we think, agree with the senate commit¬ 
tee that there should be a small war 
cabinet, and an administrator of munt- 
Senator Phamberlaln’s argu¬ 
ment in favor of these changes is con¬ 
vincing. We must get rid of many 
and conflicting bureaus, or else there 
will be many more “lost motions. ’ 


We trust that congress will put 
i through the reorganization plan now 
under consideration . The adminis¬ 
tration plan, that is now in force, will 
help some, but it is hardly more than 
a makeshift. 

. % As to Secretary Baker, we think that 
his own testimony before the committee 
proved that he was not the man for the 
place. For on more than one occasion 
he betrayed a signal lack of knowledge 
of what was going on in his department. 
That was the worst feature of the situa¬ 
tion. \ If he Is the victim of a foolish 
system, that system ought to be changed 
radically — and to this the President is 
ppposed. If be is not the man for the 
job, as is generally believed, he ought 
to retire. Nor should it be forgotten 
that he had the power to remodel the 
system, a power that was not used till 
the investigation had revealed serious 
mistakes and blunders — and then only 
in a half-hearted way. 


. That there have been unpardonable 
delays in business of the greatest Im¬ 
portance has been shown, and is, indeed, 
admitted. Mr. Baker himself could not 
deny them. We do not think that the 
statement of the President meets the 
issue. This is the nation's war, and the 
nation has a right to demand such effi¬ 
ciency as we have not yet had. More 
than that, the needs of the allies are 
great, and we ought to be in a position 
to help them effectively as soon as pos¬ 
sible. We do not think that the coun¬ 
try was alarmed by what It has learned. 
But It was made to realize the great im¬ 
portance of a change in the war depart¬ 
ment, if not in the headship thereof — 
and we think there should be a change 
there — certainly in its organization. 
The senate committee is on the right 
track, and it should not allow itself to 
be diverted. 


GUMSHOE ISIIjL'S HARAXGUE ' 
less critical times Gumshoe Bill’s at- 
tack questioning the loyalty of mem¬ 
bers of the opposite party and accus¬ 
ing Republican Governors of playing ( 
politics ^’ith war issues might be re-1 
garded more humorous than impor- \ 
tant. As\the premier politician of Mis-^ 
souri, a confirmed and extreme parti¬ 
san. most of whose public expressions 
and views are well tinged with politics, 
and one of the most persistent and 
troublesome of the “wilful group" who 
(jjeld up war legislation and used every 
means to block the entrance of the 
United States into the war and to em¬ 
barrass the government, there is humor 
in his charge of a lack of patriotism 
aid politics playing, on the part of 
others. But under the present circum¬ 
stances Ids action can not be taken 
lightly because it is fraught with grave 
p ssibilities. 

The senator from Missouri had made 
up his mind to “talk a little politics," 
against the advice of more sensible and 
less political members of his own par¬ 
ty. Up to this time there have been 
no clear-cut partisan speeches in con¬ 
gress. Republicans and Democrats, 
with slight differences, have loined 
whole-heartedly in the bigger work of 
winning the war. That the Republican 
1 members have had opportunity to make 
charges of partisanship every fair- 
minded Democrat will admit. No such 
charges were made, perhaps because 
the war was more important. But yes¬ 
terday the political luminary from Mis¬ 
souri could not hold in any longer. lie 
opened the'way. An answer, of course, 
was given him, and there will probably 
bo other answers and other charges 
from time to time. 

One of the most gratifying things in ; 
connection with the war was the way in 
which the two great parties buried their 
differences and joined interests as 
Americans. There never was a strict 
party line difference on a war issue. 
Some of the ablest support the President 
has had has come from the Republicans 
in congress. This Gumshoe Bill knows 
as well as any one else. But instinct 
and long training can not be forever 
held from asserting Itself. The best 
thing the senate can do is to forget 
about Stone If 'there is no way of get¬ 
ting rid of him. 


BREAKERS AHEAD! 

of the greatest newspapers the world know? 
mad! A powerful section of America’s great 
5—a real power which could be wielded' for the 
upbuilding of the nation, is being used as a sledge with 
v/hich to batter down the walls of our freedom and let 
in a pack of snarling jackals to feast, glutton like, on 
the remains of the greatest democracy ever builded in 
the world. 

The Chicago Tribune, in its unwarranted attacks up¬ 
on the administration at Washington, and especially 
upon Secretary of War Newton D. Baker, is striking 
powerful blows at the foundation of our democracy. 
Barking in the tone of a disgruntled bulldogf it is spread¬ 
ing distrust and suspicion among a million readers. 

The Chicago Tribune is in a position to be the 
greatest aid the government could want. Its power as 
a wonderful newspaper, as one of the best newspapers 
that can be found in any nation, could make it a bul¬ 
wark against which the very forces of hell could be 
hurled without injuring the cause for which we are 
fighting. ' 

Instead, the Chicago Tribune is hurling destructive 
criticism. In brazen tones of the egotist, it is pointing 
out the faults of those at Washington, and magnifying 
them a thousandfold to meet the needs of the Tribune’s 
political leader. 

Newton D. Baker needs criticism. President Wilson 
himself can be criticised for many things he has done. 
Not a man in the world but can be criticised justly for 
mistakes he has made and for needed things he has not 
done. 

The Chicago Tribune has the name of getting what 
it goes after. It has been a power for good in Chicago 
and in the United States. It is engaged in fights which 
have made a better city of Chicago. But the attacks 
on Secretary Baker, made in behalf of Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt, are to be damned with the utmost scorn by 
every true and loyal American. 

When the hunter goes gunning for a rabbit, it does 
not hurt the quarry a mite if he is called a skunk after 
the bullet has missed its mark. The rabbit keeps on 
running and saves his hide. The only thing that is hiyt, 
as a rule, is the hunter’s feelings and temper. 

The Tribune’s abuse of Secretary Baker will not hurt 
the secretary of war. It is hurting the temper and the 
w feelings of The Chicago Tribune. It is hurting the feel¬ 
ings of Medil McCormick, who would be the Lord North- 
cliffe of America, but can’t. 

Pity the Chicago Tribune. You cannot but feel a tinge 
of sorrow for any great man pr great newspaper that 
has gone wrong. But Americans, if you love your coun¬ 
try, pay no heed to the ravings printed in the editorial 
columns of the “world’s greatest.” 

And America will weather the* storm and win the 
war in spite of the failure of the Tribune to bring out 
a new edition of Lloyd George and plant him in the 
capitol at Washington. 

It is granted that more push and energy are needed 
in our government. But it is not for the Chicago Tribune 
to bring about a change,, however greatly it is needed, 
through throwing mud at the men who are entrusted 
with our great war program. 

Newton D. Baker is proving his worth. He is doing 
his level best; of that here can be no doubt. If he is 
not coming up to the standard of the Chicago Tribune, 
it is because the Chicago Tribune purposely, and for a 
reason, political or otherwise, has placed a standard 
out of reach of Secretary Baker or any other man. 
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HEWITT WRITES 
OH CARE OF MEN 
AT ARMY CAMPS 


CONTRAST IN CAMPS. 

The contrast between what was 
nnd what is can best be presented by 
showing: a few high points in two 
camps—Douglas (during: the civit 
war) and Grant—created for the 
training: of Chicago soldiers. 

At Camp Douglas more than 6,000 
died. Its population was about 30,- 
000 . 

At Camp Grant not a dozen have 
died. Its population is upward- of 
li5 000. 

~ Out in Oakwoods Cemetery is a 
beautiful monument erected in mem¬ 
ory of the men who died at Camp 
Douglas. 

At Camp Grant there has been 
erected an elaborate hospital for the 
purpose of keeping men well. 

Camp Douglas was a part of the 
war for the freedom of the slaves and 
Camp Grant is a unit in the present 
war for enduring democracy. 

COVERED SIXTY ACRES. 

Camp Douglas was located just out¬ 
side of Chicago, between Thirty-first 
and Thirty-fourth streets, extending 
from the Illinois Central tracks west 
to Prairie avenue. It was on a flat 
waste area of sixty acres. Camp 
Grant is in a pretty rolling country 
on 4,000 acres, beside the Hock 
River, two hours and a half from Chi¬ 
cago. 

Not a sewer was constructed in 
Camp Douglas for more than a year 
after it was occupied, and ' history 
says it was not properly drained for 
two years. At Camp Grant approxi- 
'mately t wen ty-se veil miles of m&i-n 
sewer, in addition to house drains, 
had been laid and connected before 
the future soldiers began to arrive. 

The water system at Camp Douglas 
was lacking for a long time, accord¬ 
ing to three histories, and was never 
adequate. Camp Grant has a water 
hystem of thirty-six miles of mains 
*?nd a pumping capacity of approxi¬ 
mately 6,000,000 gallons a day, and if 
a waste of water was permitted like 
Vhat in Chicago several more pumps 
of the size installed would be needed. 


of 1863,” and another says the men 
“died like rats ’* 

Nearly 1.000 times as many died at 
Camp Douglas as have died at Camp 
Grant. It may seem to many to be 
unfair to suggest that the chance of 
a sick man at Camp Grant ar° 1.000 
to 1 for the sick man at Camp Doug¬ 
las because of the difference in rhe 
length of the two camps, but a prom¬ 
inent physician asserted that the effi¬ 
ciency of medical science has in¬ 
creased several hundred per cent 
since the civil war. 

Take a small incident. The hook 
work was unknown during the civil 
war period. So no prisoner or soldier 
was-examined for this affi ctl r n This 
disease flourishes in the South, and 
only a small percentage of the doc¬ 
tors of Chicago have ever seen a hook 
worm. 

But the men who get into the base j 
hospital at Camp Grant are exam¬ 
ined so carefully that last week a 
man was found with the hook worm. 
He was sent to the hospital for an¬ 
other ailment and in the investiga¬ 
tion of his blood conditions we o 
found which indicated the presence 
of hook worm 

Then begnn the search for the 
germ. A score of eggs were found. 
The eggs were developed into larvae 
and then starter! a minute examina- , 
tion for the parent parasite. 

To a layman comes the impression 
that if the base hospital fs exnm’n- : 
mg soldiers from Chicago with suf- ! 
ficient skill to find a patient with the 
hook worm, extra ordinary care is 
iised in the hospital examinations. j 
* The second article in riifs series 
will appear in the Herald tomor¬ 
row morning:. 

•> - . -- \ 



THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


Nobody has at all called in question 
Secretary Baker’s intelligence, his pa¬ 
triotism or his earnest desire to pre¬ 
pare and equip our soldiers for serv¬ 
ice, speedily and completely. That his 
intentions are of the best is beyond 
doubt, the only question is as to his 
capacity to bear the great load he has 
assumed. No man could bear it alone. 
If under these great responsibilities 
Mr. Baker has failed to meet the 
country's need, if he has fallen some¬ 
what short of public expectation, the 
reason may be sought, without per¬ 
sonal reproach to him, in his lack of 
special qualifications and training for 
these great and exacting duties. In¬ 
telligence, engaging qualities, talents 
in many ways admirable, do not con¬ 
stitute fitness for the post of War Min¬ 
ister in time of actual war. However 
fit the incumbent may be, though he 
be the fittest in the country, he should 
have aids also of distinguished ability. 

The tempest that now rages around 
the head of Mr. Baker has been made 
more violent by the unfortunate man¬ 
ner in which he has met questions 
and criticisms. His bearing before 
the Senate Investigating Committee 
was of a nature to intensify rather 
than to allay public dissatisfaction. 
When shortcomings in the war serv¬ 
ice were pointed out his manner was 
much too complacent, his stereotyped 
reply, “ Quite the contrary,” too fre¬ 
quently reiterated. The committee 
endeavored to ascertain the truth, 
which is what the country demands. 
Mr. Baker was not a helpful witness. 
If the people reached the conclusion 


Efficiency Shown by Com-1 
parison of Death Rate ! 
Now and During 
Civil War. 


CONQUER HOOK WORM 

ARTICLE NO. 1. 

By OSCAR E. HEWITT. 

A man falls sick at Camp Grant. 

Docs he then have a fair chance? 

Does he get skilled treatment? 

Does he obtain as good care as he 
would get at home? !■ 

Will his mother, his wife or his j 
sister hear of his illness before he is j 
at death’s door? 

An attempt will be made to give ; 
Borne information on all of these l 
queries. The last one first. 

Notice is sent immediately to rela¬ 
tives whenever a man becomes seri- | 
ously ill. There is no hesitation, no j 
jdelay; that is one thing that is done , 
on the spot, regardless of other 
duties. The rules not ^ nly provide 
for it, but it is, dqne. Then the medi¬ 
cal staff goes on doing everything 1 
it can for the man. 

And “everything” in these days 
means much. . Medical science has 
made wonderful strides in recent' 
years. Sanitation has advanced ma¬ 
terially and probably the value of a 
fit lighting man was never before so 
keenly appreciated. 


NO HOSPITAL AT CAMP. 

W’heii the Douglas camp started 
(here was no hospital. But out at 
Rockford this institution has sixty 
buildings. To get even an inadequate 
supply of rough bandages and other 
hospital supplies the women of sev¬ 
eral churches worked in the interest 
of Camp Douglas. At Camp Grant 
there are two officers whose sole duty 
is to get the most modern hospital 
supplies in sufficient quantity and va¬ 
riety. 

Camp Douglas was called a rendez¬ 
vous for regiments—the word canton¬ 
ment was not generally applied in 
the sense that it is now. 

At first it was “used for instruc¬ 
tion purposes, for assembling troops, 
the formation and mustering in of 
regiments, and their drill and equip¬ 
ment for the field.” Later it was the 
principal northern prison for con¬ 
federate captives. 

It was among these that the death 
roll ran up to 6,129. Among them 
Were buried twelve union soldiers at 
Oakwoods in unmarked graves. 

THEME FOR POEM. 

On one occasion the women of a t 
Mississippi town scattered flowers on 
the graves of the union and con¬ 
federate soldiers alike. This is said 
to have been the inspiration of F. 
M. Finch in writing his poem “The 
Blue and the Gray” and so consider¬ 
able sentiment is attached to the 
monument out in Oakwoods. 

This shaft is also a reminder of the 
lack of sanitation, medical care and 
surgical treatment at Camp Douglas 
for the soldier prisoners. Although 
the camp was opened in July, 1861, 
one authority says that “sewer and 
water pipes were laid in the summer 

(Continued on Page 7, Column 2.J 
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that the Secretary was obstructing the 
efforts of the committee to mend mat¬ 
ters in his department, to secure 
greater expedition in our preparations 
for war, Mr. Baker Is himself to 
blame for it. 

Would it not be well for the Secre¬ 
tary of War to reconsider his position, 
to welcome help instead of repelling it? 
If he believes that his administration 
of the department has been without 
flaw, he is not the man for the place. 
If he is willing to admit that there 
have been errors, that there has been 
much confusion and failure to provide 
needed supplies for the soldiers in 
camp or in France, then, naturally, 
logically, and behaving like a sensible 
man, h$ should join hands with Con¬ 
gress, with the country, with the army 
chiefs in a resolute effort to make 
amends for past shortcomings and ad¬ 
vance our war work with the utmost 
speed. 

While the country would prefer to 
see a much stronger man put In Mr. 
Baker’s place, the President deciin.es 
to yield in the slightest degree to that 
sentiment. Mr. Baker would be well 
advised, we think, If he should yield 
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HEWITT WRITES 
ON CARE OF MEN 
AT ARMYGAMPS 

Efficiency Shown by Com¬ 
parison of Death Rate 
Now and During 
Civil War. 


CONQUER HOOK WORM 

article NO. 1. 

By OSCAR E. HEWITT. 

A man falls sick at Camp Grant. 
Does he then have a fair chance? 
Does he get skilled treatment? 

Does he obtain as good care as he 
would get at home? 

Will his mother, his wife or his 
sister hear of his illness before he is 
at death's door? 

An attempt will be made to give 
gome information on all of these 
queries. The last one first. 

Notice is sent immediately to rela¬ 
tives whenever a man becomes seri¬ 
ously ill. There is no hesitation, no 
.delay; that is one thing’ that is done 
on the spot, regardless of other 
duties. The rules not v.nly provide 
for it, but it is, dqne. Then the medi¬ 
cal staff goes on doing everything 
it can for the man. 

And “everything” in these days 
means much. Medical science has 
jnade wonderful strides in recent 
years. Sanitation has advanced ma¬ 
terially and probably the value of a 
fit fighting man was never before so 
keenly appreciated. 


CONTRAST IX CAMPS. 

The contrast between what was 
nnd what is can best be presented by 
showing a few high points m two 
camps—Douglas (during the civil 
v.-arl and Grant— created for the 
training of Chicago soldiers 

At Camp Douglas more than 6.000 
died. Its population was about oO,- 

°° At Camp Grant not a dozen have 
died. Its population is upward- of 
25,000. 

Out in Oakwoods Cemetery is a 
beautiful monument erected in mem¬ 
ory of the men who died at Camp 

Douglas. , . 

At Camp Grant there has been 
erected an elaborate hospital for the 
purpose of keeping men well. 

Camp Douglas was a part of the 
war for the freedom of the slaves and 
Camp Grant is a unit in the present 
war for enduring democracy. 

COVERED SIXTY ACRES. 

Camp Douglas w’as located just out¬ 
side of Chicago, between Thirty-first 
and Thirty-fourth streets, extending i 
from the Illinois Central tracks west j 
to Prairie avenue. Tt was on a flat 1 
waste area of sixty acres. Camp 
Grant is in a pretty rolling country 
on 4,000 acres, beside tbe Rock 
River, two hours and a half from Chi- 

Not a sewer was constructed in 
Camp Douglas for more-than a year 
after it was occupied, and history 
says it was not properly drained for t 
two years. At Camp Grant approxi- , 
'mately twenty-seven miles of mhin \ 
sewer, in addition to house drains, 

had been laid and connected before 

' the future soldiers began to arrive. 

The water system at Camp Douglas 
was lacking for a long time-, accord¬ 
ing to three histories, and was never 
adequate. Camp Grant has a water 
hystem of thirty-six miles of mains 
>*nd a pumping capacity of approxi¬ 
mately 6,000,000 gallons a day, and If 
a waste of water was permitted like 
Vhat in Chicago several more pumps 
of the size installed would be needed. 

NO HOSPITAL AT CAMP. 

When the Douglas camp started 
(here was no hospital. Rut out at 
Rockford this institution has sixty 
buildings. To get even an inadequate 
supply of rough bandages and other 
hospital supplies the women of sev¬ 
eral churches worked in'tlfe interest 
of Camp Douglas. At Camp Grant 
there are two officers whose solo duty 
is to get the most modern hospital 
supplies in sufficient quantity and va¬ 
riety. „ , 

Camp Douglas was called a rendez¬ 
vous for regiments—the word canton¬ 
ment was not generally applied in 
the sense that it is now. 

At first it was “used for instruc¬ 
tion purposes, for assembling troops, 
the formation and mustering in of 
regiments, and their drill and equip¬ 
ment for the field.” Later it was the 
principal northern prison for con- 
i federate captives. 

: It was among these that the death ; 

I roll ran up to 6,129. Among them 
! Were buried twelve union soldiers at 
l Oakwoods in unmarked graves. 

THEME FOR POEM. 

On one occasion the women of a ■ 
I Mississippi town scattered flowers on 
| the graves of the union and con¬ 
federate soldiers alike. This is said 
to have been the inspiration of F. 
M. Finch in writing his poem “The 
Blue and the Gray” and so consider- 
j able sentiment is attached to the 
monument out in Oakwoods. 

This shaft is also a reminder of the 
lack of sanitation, medical care and 
1 surgical treatment at Camp Douglas 
for the soldier prisoners. Although 
the camp was opened in July, 1861, 
one authority says that “sewer and 
water pipes were laid in the summer 
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of 1863,” and another says the men 
“died like rats.” 

Nearly 1.000 times as many died at 
Camp Douglas as have died at Camp 
Grant. Tt may seem to many to be 
unfair to suggest that the chance of 
a sick man at Camp Grant ar« 1.000 
to 1 for the sick man at Camp Doug¬ 
las because of tbe difference in rhe 
length of the two camps, but a prom¬ 
inent physician asserted that the effi¬ 
ciency of medical science has in¬ 
creased several hundred per cent 
since the civil war. 

Take a small incident. The hook 
work was unknown during the civil 
war period. So no prisoner or soldier 
was-examined for this affl cti r n This 
disease flourishes in the S^uth, and 
only a small percentage of the doc¬ 
tors of Chicago have ever seen a hook 
worm. 

But the men who get into the base | 
hospital at Camp Grant are exam¬ 
ined so carefully that last week a 
man was found with the hook worm. 
He was sent to the hospital for an¬ 
other ailment and in the investiga¬ 
tion of his blood conditions we o 
found which indicated the presence 
of hook worm 

Then begnn the search for the 
germ. A score of eggs were found. 
The eggs were developed into larvae 
and then started a minute examina- j 
tion for the parent parasite. 

To a layman comes the impression 
that if the base hospital Is examm- t 
ing soldiers from Chicago with suf- ( 
ficient skill to find a patient with the 
hook worm, extraordinary care is 
used in the hospital examinations, 
i The second article in tiib* nerien 
will appear in the Herald tomor¬ 
row morning. 
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THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 
Nobody has at all called In question 
Secretary Baker’s intelligence, his* pa¬ 
triotism or his earnest desire to pre¬ 
pare and equip our soldiers for serv¬ 
ice, speedily and completely. That his 
intentions are of the best Is beyond 
doubt, the only question is as to his 
capacity to bear the great load he has 
assumed. No man could bear it alone. 
If under these great responsibilities 
Mr. Baker has failed to meet the 
country’s need, if he has fallen some¬ 
what short of public expectation, the 
reason may be sought, without per¬ 
sonal reproach to him, in his lack of 
special qualifications and training for 
these great and exacting duties. In¬ 
telligence, engaging qualities, talents 
in many ways admirable, do not con¬ 
stitute fitness for the post of Waf Min¬ 
ister in time of actual war. However 
fit the incumbent may be, though he 
be the fittest in the country, he should 
have aids also of distinguished ability. 

The tempest that now rages around 
the head of Mr. Baker has been made 
more violent by the unfortunate man¬ 
ner in which he has met questions 
and criticisms. His bearing before 
the Senate Investigating Committee 
was of a nature to intensify rather 
than to allay public dissatisfaction. 
When shortcomings in the war serv¬ 
ice were pointed out his manner was 
much too complacent, his stereotyped 
reply, 44 Quite the contrary,” too fre¬ 
quently reiterated. The committee 
endeavored to ascertain the truth, 
which is wffiat the country demands. 
Mr. Baker w'as not a helpful witness. 
If the people reached the conclusion 
that the Secretary was obstructing the 
efforts of the committee to mend mat¬ 
ters in his department, to secure 
greater expedition in our preparations 
for war, Mr. Baker is himself to 
blame for it. 

Would it not be well for the Secre¬ 
tary of War to reconsider his position, 
to welcome help instead of repelling it? 
If he believes that Ills administration 
of the department has been without 
flaw, he is not the man for the place. 
If he is willing to admit that there 
have been errors, that there has been 
much confusion and failure to provide 
needed supplies for the soldiers In 
camp or in France, then, naturally, 
logically, and behaving like a sensible 
man, h<$ should join hands with Con¬ 
gress, with the country, with the army 
chiefs in a resolute effort to make 
amends for past shortcomings and ad¬ 
vance our war work with the utmost 
speed. 

While the country would prefer to 
see a much stronger man put in Mr. 
Baker’s place, the President declin.es 
to yield in the slightest degree to that 
sentiment. Mr. Baker would be well 
advised, we think, if he should yield 
to it to the extent of calling to his aid 
men qualified by experience in great 
affairs, by strength of will, by sheer 
backbone, to assume some considera¬ 
ble part of the great burden which is 
evidently too hea^yy for him. He needs 
no 14 advisory council,” no mere clerks, 
no men called upon merely to submit 
vlew\s and execute his orders, but men 
to whom he can say, “ Equip these 
“ camps, get guns made, ammunition, 
“ airplanes, clothing, provide trans- 
“ poH, put our army in the field,” 
with entire confidence that they will 
do his bidding. Let him get the men 
and trust them to get results. 

If Mr. Baker could be persuaded to 
adopt this course, there would be an 
end of squabbling and we should much 
sooner be ready for fighting. 
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SICK SOLDIERS 
AT CAMP GRANT 
GET BEST CARE 

Even Trivial Ailments of 
the Men Are Treated With 
Facilities Better Than 
Those Back Home. 

.. . . - . i 

BASE HOSPITAL MODEL 

. i 


ARTICLE NO. 2. 

By Oscar E. Hewitt. 

A man falls sick at Camp Grant. 

Does he then have a fair chance? 

Does he get skilled treatment? 

Does he obtain as good care as he 
i would get at home? 

There seems to be at present no 
desire whatever to make a record for 
limited sickness. On the surface there 
is no concern to.get on paper a fine 
report of a “small amount of illness ' 
for the officials in Washington to 
read. 

Almost the opposite appears to the 
layman to be nearer the fact. There 
seems to be an energetic purpose to 
weed out even the trivial ailments 
and get suspects as well as real pa¬ 
tients into the base hospital. This 
apparent program, taken in connec¬ 
tion with the fact that the health of 
the Grant men is and has been better 
since the camp opened than that of 
the average cantonments, reflects all 
the more credit upon Grant Grant. 

HOSPITAL FOR SORE THUMB. 

This plan may sound queer, but yes¬ 
terday a man showed up at the base 
hospital with a sore thumb. It was 
red, infected a little, but if this for¬ 
mer teamster had been back in Chi¬ 
cago he probably would have tied a 
rag around his thumb and kept on 
delivering coal. 

It is almost certain he would not 
have.quit work. 

He might have gone to a druggist, 
perhaps a, doctor: but it is a ten to 
one bet that he would not have gone 
near a hospital. But as a soldier he 
was ordered to the base hospital, and 
incidentally against his desire. This 
sore thumb might develop into 
“something.” He may lose a day or 
two, but that is better than a digit or 
a thumb. 

Every man is a full-time man or a 
no-time man. There is no half-time 
or three-quarter-time men. They are 
either doing full duty or no duty. 


SAVES TIME IN LONG RUN. 

The theory is this: The govern- : 
ment wants an army in good physi¬ 
cal condition. It wants that army as 
soon as it can be had. It is try¬ 
ing to get this division jn the best 
shape possible in the shortest time 
practicable. If a man has an injured 
thumb, why not attend to it on the 
spot? Why not give the mon the 
best service it can? Tt is better for 
both the division and the man to get 
his thumb well with a day or two 
off now than to have him off a week 
or two later. 

In the base hospital today there ore ! 
320 men, which is a small number for ! 
a camp of the size of Camp Grant. 
For the care and treatment of these 
there are seventy-one medical men. 
fifty-two women nurses, all trained 
nurses and registered, and 300 en¬ 
listed men, some of whom are male 
nurses. 

That is an average of one trained 
and skilled medical man for each 4.5 
patients. The commissioned man 
may be- a specialist in medicine, sur¬ 
gery. X-ray or oHer branch of the 
profession. It will also be noticed 
there is one trained woman nurse for 
approximately each six patients, and 
In addition there are men nurses and 
attendants in goodly numbers. 

THERE ALL THE TIME. 

And this force of doctors, nurses 
and aids is on the spot. They eat 
there, they sleen there, they work 
there, thev live there. The base hos¬ 
pital i^ within the camp. Tt is a part 
of the o.arrv The base hospital of 
Camp is located at Fort 

RiJev. "our miles away. 

Perhaps another comparison will 
add significance to the size of the 
force at Camn Grant bn*e hospital. 
On the date of the last official report 
on base hospitals the strength of the 
command Jat Camp Grant was 24.702, 
On the same day Camp Lewis at 
American Lake j n Washington had a 
command of 35.105. At Grant there 
were seventy-one medical men and 
fifty-two women nurses, while at 
Lewis there were forty medical men 
and thirty women nurses. 

These two comparisons should add 
assurance to mothers, sisters and 
wives of men at Camp Grant, so far 
as the number of experienced and 
skilled persons at the base hospital is 
concerned. 

But that is not all. There are twice 
as mnRectors, ami sure-eons out¬ 
side of the base hospital as in it. From 
four to sev<m are attached to each 
regiment. These doctors look after 
the immediate needs of the men and 
rleoirie for each soldier whether 
shall go to the base hospital. The 
man mav not. want to go and the regi¬ 
mental surgeon may insist on exactly 
the opposite. 

SHOULD ELIMINATE CONTAGION. 

If these surgeons perform .their du¬ 
ties, as they have been explained to. 
me. it is practically impossible for 
any soldier to be seriously ill outside 
of the base hospital. Tt would h<? 
difficult for a soldier to have a eom- 
municable disease and be out of the 
base hospital. 

Tt may be hazardous for a civilian 
layman to express his opinion, but 
if there is a soldier with a contagious 
disease or who is seriously ill in bar¬ 
racks the medical officer in charge 
should be trimmed up with haste and 
severity, and no doubt the com¬ 
mander of the camp would take dras¬ 
tic action in anv case he heard of. 

On the soldier himself must rest the 
responsibil.tv if when he is in hired or 
sick he dne.«j not get the ample med¬ 
ical facilities of the camp for his 
treatment. He can get in the base 
hosnital at once if there is any need 
of his being there. 

BEST BUILDINGS AT CAMP. 

The base hospital consists of the 1 
best constructed buildings in the 
camp. They have better light, both 
natural and artificial. They have 
more cubic air space per occupant. 
The ventilation is more easily con¬ 
trolled. They have the toilets and 
baths indoors and all buildings are 
connected with covered corridors. 

They are steam-heated, in contrast 
with the base hospital of another 
camp near or this side of the Mason 
and Dixon line, where coal stoves are 
used. 

| The third article in this series 
will appear In the Herald tomor¬ 
row morning;.] 
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IF WEATHER 

Possibly light snow today; tomor- 
e in temperature; moderate south- 
riable by night. 

Precipitation .None 

Wind. 15 miles an hour, 6:43 p. m. 

Humidity. 7 p. m.70 

Barometer. 7 p. m.30.42 

report see page 13. 

HUNT GERMS OUT 
OF CAMP GRANT 


Soldiers Afflicted With 
Pneumonia and Measles. 
Quickly Isolated. 


ARTICLE NO. 3 . 

By Oscar E. Hewitt. 

A man falls sick at Camp Grant. 

Does he then have a fair chance? 

Does he get skilled treatment? 

Does he obtain as good care as he 
would get at home? 

Suppose a case of diphtheria, scar¬ 
let fever, mumps, meningitis,, pneu¬ 
monia, measles or other contagion 
breaks out in a barracks at Camp 
Grant next to the bunk of your son, 
will it be protected as well as if the 
contagion occurred at home when 
he was living there? 

The modest answer of medical men 
is, “Yes.” A more truthful answer 
would be, “Better” or “Much better.” 

Until this week pneumonia in Chi¬ 
cago has not been classed by the 
health department as contagious. 
There has been no attempt to quar¬ 
antine it. The Chicago bov who got 
it has not received the benefits of a 
quarantine unless his family had 
sufficient money to employ a physi¬ 
cian of superior efficiency who in¬ 
sisted upon all of the precautions of 
the best modern practice. 

SEARCH FOR GERM. 

If a soldier is suspected of having 
a touch of pneumonia, a culture is 
taken, rushed to the laboratory and 
examined. The man is hustled to the 
base hospital. If the germ is found, a 
swarm of doctors are hustled to the 
barracks, and they test every man. 

! They may be kept in the barracki? 

1 and drilled and exercised. They gel 
on with their work. The cultures of 
each man are examined. Perhaps 
some may be found with the germs. 
These may be virulent germs or inno¬ 
cent bugs, but every man found with 
! either kind is on his way to the base 
hospital as soon as he can be started. 

The paragraph above is not what 
the medical staff is supposed to do, 
but it is actually what they have 
done. In what Chicago families, ex¬ 
cept of the wealthy, are such precau¬ 
tions taken? In how many factories 
and stores are such practices fol¬ 
lowed? 


THREE SOLDIERS PUNISHED. 

Three men of Company D, Three 
Hundred and Thirty-sixth Infantry, 
stationed at Camp Zachary Taylor, 
Louisville, were brought before a 
court-martial last week for violating 
a quarantine on measles. They were 
sentenced to ninety* days in the 
guardhouse and the loss of three 
months' pay. The last official report 
showed that Camp Taylor had had in 
the previous week sixty-two cases of 
measles, Camp Grant none. 

Ten days ago Camp Pike at Little 
Rock had so many cases of measles 
that the base hospital could not 
handle them, the number reported 
for the week being 683. 

Doctors assert that Kyes' serum is 
the latest and most effective for pneu¬ 
monia. It is used at Rockford. Pneu¬ 
monia is serious. The last govern¬ 
ment report showed that seventy-five 
soldiers died of pneumonia in the 
week ending Nov. 16, forty-one the 
week before, twenty-two in each of 
the two previous weeks and nine in 
the fifth week back. 

MEASLES ARE SERIOUS. 

Much the same system is used when 
a case of measles or other contagious 
disease is discovered—a rigid quaran¬ 
tine is established. While the aver¬ 
age adult is inclined to look upon 
measles as only a child's disease, it 
is taken very seriously in the army. 
Perhaps one reason may be indicated 
in a report last week from Camp 
Wheeler, Macon, Ga. 

In the base hospital there more than 
2,800 cases of measles have been treat¬ 
ed, and on one day there was 1,201 
cases of this disease alone in the base 
hospital. This is nearly four times as 
many cases of all diseases as are in 
the Camp Grant „base ' hospital. In 
the last government report Camp 
Grant was ope of the four, among the 
thirty-one cantonments of the nation, 
in which no measles were reported for 
a w'eek. 

But getting back to Camp Wheeler, 
a man in the base hospital there ha,*3 
said: “The total number of cases ft 
lobar pneumonia has been 243. Gf 
these practically 25 per cent follows il 
measles.” In the last week officially 
reported Grant had four cases ot 
pneumonia and Wheeler forty-seven. 

DOCTORS CONSERVATIVE. 

Despite the good showing made to 
date, it was impossible to get any 
doctor at Carnap Grant to speak of the 
favorable results. Possibly it is too 
er.rlv to express opinions and draw' 
conclusions from the good results ob¬ 
tained to date. But what they are 
doing and attempting to do gives a 
highly favorable impression. 

One w'ard is devoted exclusively to 
an intensive study of heart disturb¬ 
ances and circulation. If there are 
two hospitals in Chicago with such 
w'ards the Herald will be glad' to get 
the names of them. x 

What soldier in the period before 
he w'ent to Rockford had the advan¬ 
tage of a minute and scientific ex¬ 
amination of his heart, unless he had 
had some serious trouble? 

At the camp meningitis is treated 
as a highly communicable disease. 
No one is even permitted to go into 
the ward without being dressed in 
a jacket which completely covers all 
of his clothing and having a gauze 
mask over his mouth and nose. 

r This is a disease of the spinal cord, 
which spreads to the membrane of the 
brain. It makes the neck stiff, hard¬ 
ens the muscles and Is treated by 
sticking a needle into the spinal col¬ 
umn, withdrawing the germs and in¬ 
jecting Flexner’s serum. 

But this germ, or its cousin, is als*i 
found in the larynx—therefore ths 
precautions against the spread of th * 
disease. Any man who is found with 
the germ—and they are hunted as 
diligently as a miner hunts gold—is 
taken to the hospital regardless o i 
how strong h© feels. 

[The fourth nnd last, article la 
this series will appear in the 
HERALD tomorrow.] 
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XPERT DOCTORS 
AT CAMP GRANT 


Soldier Gets Better Serv¬ 
ice Than One Family in 
1,000 Can Afford. 


ARTICLE NO. 4. 

By Oscar E. Hewitt. 

Does a sick soldier at Camp Grant 
get as good care as he would at home? 

There is no question about the right 
answer, but just suppose that an 
office clerk at $30 a week now gets 
the measles as a soldier. He is put 
under the care of a man who has suc¬ 
cessfully treated thousands of cases. 
The soldier’s sight is affected. An 
eye specialist gets on the job. The 
patient has a little ear trouble. An 
expert on the ear, nose and throat 
gets busy. Perhaps the man, as 
sometimes happens, develops pneu¬ 
monia. A physician who has made 
that a study begins his service. A 
little heart flutter, and a heart expert 
is at the bedside. 

How many parents can afford to 
have five ordinary physicians at one 
time? How many can hire five spe¬ 
cialists? How many parents are 
forced to call in the regular doctor 
and have him prescribe for every¬ 
thing? Is there one family in an av¬ 
erage of 1,000 who could hire the best 
five specialists in their respective 
lines in any one city to care for their 
son? If there are ten families in an 
average 1,000 who could and would | 
obtain such service, then there is 250 
men out of the 25,000 at Camp Grant 
who would get such service at home. 

CHECK IP BY HERALD. 

For two weeks the Herald has 
been checking up of the personnel 
of the medical staff to find out who 
they are and where they came from, 
what schools they attended, what, 
post-graduate work they have done, 
their hospital experience, what books 
they have written, what articles they 
have read and how they stand in 
their profession. 

Of course it makes little difference 
Vrtiether the captain of an infantry 
c Dmpany was the best lawyer in seven 
spates. He is not practicing his pro- 
, fission, nor a branch of it. But the 
j r ember of a medical staff in the Na- 
| t mal army is following his calling. 

■ a d the particular specialty to which 
1) has applied himself. So his civilian 
rec ord is indicative of his ability in 
thv camp. To the average layman 
the income of a reputable physician 
wil’ probably tell more about him 
then his medical biography. 

There are men on the medical staff 
at Camp Grant who are not receiv- 
i ing one-tenth of what their incomes 
j were as private practitioners. There 
: are big men from Boston, New York. 

I Philadelphia, Chicago and other large 
centers. There are some who have 
nation-wide' reputations. There are 
nen who previously made $20,000 to 
$40,000 a year, and as major is the 
highest rank conferred upon any of 
the newcomers, none of them can now 
receive more than $3,000 annually, to¬ 
gether with quarters, light and heat. 
They buy their own food and clothes, 
like other officers. There is more 
than one man who must now work 
two months to pay his office rent at 
home, although most of them have 
cast overboard their private practice. 
There are men who are professors in 
medical colleges, who teach other 
doctors as well as students. There 
are several who charge $25 for a con¬ 
sultation in private life, others more. 


CALLED BY PATRIOTISM. 

The fact that such successful men 
have gone to the service of the na¬ 
tion shows that they are not onlv 
patriotic but conscientious and will¬ 
ing to do all they can for every moth¬ 
er’s son. 

One of the best, most widely known 
and highest-priced surgeons* in the 
United States performed 105 appen¬ 
dicitis operations in me year without 
the loss of a life. Then all of the 
next five persons on whom he oper¬ 
ated were lost. Although the exact 
number is not available, about 100 
such operations have been performed 
at Camp Grant, and the federal gov¬ 
ernment report shows but one death. 
It is improbable that such a record 
can be maintained, but it indicates 
that the camp has surgeons of ex¬ 
traordinary skill in this as well as in 
every other particular line. 

It will be recalled that on a previous 
day it was printed there are seventy- 
one medical men and fifty-two trained 
women nurses for 320 patients, as 
well as from four to seven doctors 
in each regiment. On top of this 
there are sixty-five male nurses. Fur¬ 
thermore, quarters are being prepared 
at the base hospital for thirtv med¬ 
ical men and forty-eight nurses ad¬ 
ditional. This number of each are 
to be sent Camp Grant for training. 

SACRIFICE BY NURSES. 

The nurses are just as loyal to the 
men as the doctors. Take a trained 
male nurse. There are comparatively 
few of them. A good one outside will 
make $150 a month, yet men of that 
grade are working at Camp Grant for 
$30 a month, like the ordinary private. 

.“But suppose he is getting the best 
of medical care and nursing,” some 
mother may be saying, “wiiat about 
the food for the sick boys?” 

It is said that the infantry company 
gets along fine, with four cooks when 
the men are well. In the base hos¬ 
pital five times as many cooks are 
employed, and they must get out food 
that is appetizing as well as nourish¬ 
ing. There are a lot of cooks who can 
dish up full diets, but when it comes 
to light diets, liquid diets and special 
diets, a different kind of cook Is 
needed. » 


Mr. Hewitt will show in the 
Herald next Saturday .one spot 
where the city is cheating you. 






HEWITT SPIKES 
PRO-GERMAN LIE 

Shows Camp Grant Ranks 
Among First lOin Moral 
Cleanliness. 


ARTICLE NO. 5. 

By Oscar E. Hewitt. 

Have you heard the wild storv that 
Camp Grant soldiers by the thou - 
sand are suffering from a loathsome 
disease? 


The men at Camp Grant rank 
among the first ten camps of the 
entire country in moral cleanliness, 
according to the official figures of the 
federal government. These show that 
for the week ending Dec. 7 the camp 
ranked second among the National 
army cantonments, and in the pre¬ 
vious week was the most nearly free 
of venereal diseases. In the last six 
weeks Camp Grant has been better 
in this regard than two-thirds of the 
thirty-one National Guard and Na¬ 
tional army camps. 

Admittedly several factors enter into 
the result. The men themselves at 
I Camp Grant may not be any more 
j moral than those of other camps, bin 
the discipline at Grant may be a little 
more strict. Temptations may be a 
trifle farther removed. Outside pn>- 
tective agencies may be more active. 
The medal staff may be more alert 
and skillful. But the result itself to 
date is the point. 

GRANT A MODEL CAMP. 

Extending over the last eight weeks 
the camps of the National army, as 
a whole, have had from two to three 
times as much venereal disease as has 
existed at Camp Grant, with one ex¬ 
ception, according to federal official 
reports. The camps of the National 
Guard, as a whole, have been nearly 
as bad as those of the National army. 

The figures for the last eight weeks 
show^the rate per 1,000, on a yearly- 
basis, of admissions to hospital be¬ 
cause of the diseases of immorality 
are summarized below from federal 
reports. These compare the rate at 
1 Camp Grant with the National army 


and National Guard camps 
whole. The table follows: 

Camp Nat’l 

as a 

Nat’; 

Wk. ending — 

Grant. 

Guard. 

Army. 

Dec. 7. 

. .20.5 

77.0 

80.0 

Nov. 30. 

. .12.8 

100.7 

104.3 

Nov. 23. 

. .55.4 

68.0 

69.0 

Nov. 16....... , 

. .35.8 

74.0 

95.3 

Nov. 9.. 


151.5 

115.3 

Nov. 2 . 

. .24.5 

93.6 

135.6 

Oct. 26......... 


1J4.5 

138.7 

Oct. 19. 


118.$ 

146.4 


ERROR IN FIGURES T 

In the federal* report for Nov. 30 
the strength of the command at Camp 
Grant is given as 32,492. This may b^ 
an error and the right number may 
be 22,492. In that case the admission 
rate would be 18.5 instead of 12.8, as 
given above. But compare a rate of 
18.5 with a rate of 331 at Camp Lee. 
Petersburg, Ya; a rate of 319 at Camp 
Jackson, Columbia. S. C.: a rate of 
268 at Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J.. 
or a rate of 259 at Camp Travis, Sail 
Antonio, Texas. These rates are for 
the same week. 

These figures mean that while eight 
men were admitted to the hospital 
with diseases of immorality out of 
22,492 or 32,492 at Camp Grant, which 
ever the right figure is, there were 
244 cases admitted out of 35,141 sol¬ 
diers at Camp Lee. 

For the week ending Nov. 23 Camp 
Grant’s rate of 55.4 can be compared 
with Camp Jackson 428 v Camp Dixon’s 
152 and Camp Travis’ 117. 


Compare Camp Grant’s rate of R5.R 
for tho week of Nov. 16, reported 
with the corresponding week at flv*' 
other National army camps. The 
rate at Camp Jackson was 610.S. At 
Camp Lee it was 268.1, at Camp Gor¬ 
don, Atlanta, Ga.. it was 121.6; ar 
Camp Sherman. Chillicothe, Ohio, ii 
was 113.2. and at Camp .Travis it was 
JOS.4. It: will be noticed that all of 
these, with the exception of one, are 
in the South. 

FOR WEEK OF NOV. 9. 

In the week ending Nov. 9, while 
Camp Grant was making a mark of 
Sherma n had a rate of 
189.8, Camp Travis had a rate of 182.1. 
C amp Lux at Wrightstown, N. J. had 
a rate of 160 and Camp Jackson * 
rate of 120.5. 

There is little comparison between 
| Camp Grant’s rate of 24.6 for Nov 
- and Camp Jackson, 433 for 

Camp Pike, 280 for Camp Dix, ”73 
tor Camp Lee, 174 for Camp Travis 
and 327 for Camp Custer, with'which 
uixllav ° rant played football last Sat- 

For the week ending Oct. 19, com¬ 
pare Camp Grant's rate of.26.7 with 
Cam* Pike; a. rate 
™vV° r > amp Jackson, and a rate 
of 486 for Camp Travis. 

For Oct. 26, Camp Grant'reported 
a rate of 40.2; Camp Pike. 677.8; Camp 

Camp Cam > 

,-1 e - 2 );- R Camp Travis, 225.3, and 
Camp Gordon, 142.8. . 

In the weeks referred to it will be 
obser\ ed that Camp Jackson was the 
worst in four different weeks, was 
X ? tlle worst in another, ranked 
third for the largest number of cases 
proportionately in another week, and 
fourth in the fifth week. 

PATRIOTISM at HIGH mark. 

One of the medical men of that 
camp was himself feeling fine about 
Nov. j i and so lie wrote: 

“\Ye have moved to the base hos¬ 
pital. A more beautiful and healthi¬ 
er site coukl hardly be found. To. 
stand on the misty hilltop to welcome 
the glorious sun and fill the lungs 
with pure air makes a man thankful 
that he is a real American, beginning 
his first real duty to the world.” 

Fine sentiment. At this same time 
this same writer also said: “Prophy¬ 
laxis along orthopedic lines is beini* 
organized in Camp Jackson.” 

The ]> rev ions week Camp Jackson, 
with only three-fifths as many sol¬ 
diers as Camp Grant, had 357 cases of 
venereal diseases as against ’’l a< 
Camp. Grant, 

So bad does the medical staff of 
Camp Lee consider conditions there 
that, prophylaxis stations have been 
established^at llopewell, Va., six- 
miles away from camp, and in Pe¬ 
tersburg, four Julies .away.. 

The government reports for five 
weeks show that the camps which run 
high in venereal diseases usually 
have a high admission rate for all 
diseases. 

NEED AVH OLE SOME AMUSEMENT. 

Workers of the T. Af. C. A. on the 
Mexican border assert with much 
positiveness that the amount of ven ¬ 
ereal diseases was not so large in 
camps where there was ample and 
wholesome recreation. Two of the 
leaders have said that, they are con¬ 
vinced that recreation is the beat 
preventative. 

If that view is correct., then Chicago 
citizens should do more for Camp 
Grant. Certain other camps are now 
making a better showing, according 
to the federal weekly - reports. 
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CAMP GRANT BOASTS 
OMIX-23 HAVE DIED 


fttf Scranton Sinus. 


can win—We must win- 
We will win! 1 ' 


JAimAJRY 9. 191S. 


TotaHLoss SinSe^g. 25 Has 
8^/n Exceed^i^Week 
(^a*4ther Car/forime^ts. 

■ . £ 

[BY A STAFF QdR^fsgONDENT.l 
Camp Grant, RockfojHjTTnT; Jan. 25. 
—Revelations of bad sanitary condi¬ 
tions in cantonments throughout the 
country need cause little disquietude 
to those whose kin or friends are in 
the military service at Camp Grant. 

For it was announced today that 
although 46,500 men at one time or an¬ 
other have been on duty in this can¬ 
tonment since it was opened there 
has been a total of just twenty-three 
deaths, a number which medical au¬ 
thorities consider, astonishingly small. 

Of the twenty-three who died 
twelve were selected men. The others 
were from the depot brigade and 
units not permanently with the can¬ 
tonment. Two of the selected men 
died from delirium tremens before 
they donned the uniform. Three had 
appendicitis, six pneumonia and one 
an ailment not contracted in line of 
duty. There have been seven well- 
defined cases of spinal meningitis, 
but no deaths. 

MORE IN A WEElv ELSEWHERE. 

The total number of deaths here 
since Aug. 25, the date of the first, 
have been less than the number that 
have occurred in one week in some 
of the other cantonments. In one 
week when there was one death at 
Camp Grant there were forty-nine in 
another camp, thirty-three in another 
and twenty-six in still another. 

As an indication of the extraordi¬ 
nary* precautions that have been 
taken here to prevent disease the fact 
is cited that there have been 23,000 
examinations for diphtheritic symp¬ 
toms and 11,000 for spinal meningitis. 
Three thousand meningitis cultures 
were made today alone. Fifteen men 
were quarantined as meningitis car¬ 
riers recently. They were kept under 
constant treatment until the cultures 
showed a negative reaction. Today’s 
sick report contained the names of 918 
men, of whom 771 are in the base hos¬ 
pital. The total number of men in 
camp is 26,000. 

HAVE NINETY MEDICAL MEN. 

Lieutenant Colonel James M. Phalen 
is division surgeon and Major H. C. 
Michie is commanding officer of the 
base hospital. There are ninety med¬ 
ical men in camp, seventy women 
nurses at the base hospital and 300 
male attaches. 

“The record here is nothing short of 
marvelous,” said Major IT. G. Mc¬ 
Donald, who as a surgeon in the reg¬ 
ular army was on duty in Germany 
and Austria before the United States 
entered the war. 

“The honor squad” is the name at¬ 
taching to a detail of machine gun¬ 
ners selected from various units 
throughout camp to demonstrate the 
Colts and Lewis guns at a dinner of 
automotive engineers to be held in 
the Morrison Hotel in Chicago Feb. 1. 

DRILLING HONOR SQUAD. 

Lieutenant Richard W. Clarke of 
Major Augustus F. Dannemiller’s 
Three Hundred and Thirty-first Ma¬ 
chine Gun Battalion, began to drill 
the squad today. Following is the 
detail: Headquarters troop, eighty- 
sixth division, Corporal Carson Scott; 
On£ Hundred and Seventy-first In¬ 
fantry Brigade, Private Walter C. 
Detert, Company I, Three Hundred 
and Fnrtv- first Infantry : 


the wah department vindi¬ 
cated BY THE FACTS. 

The proof of whether or not the 
war department has “fallen down” lies 
in the facts and figures given by Sec¬ 
retary of War Baker at Washington 
yesterday. 

To judge fairly and squarely it is 
necessary, to begin with, to hark back 
to before the war and keep right in 
the front part of the mind that this 
was a pacific and an unprepared coun¬ 
try, unprepared because of the tra¬ 
ditional American hatred of great 
standing armies. 

It is a waste of effort to waste words 
4n preliminaries. What, in sub¬ 
stance, has been accomplished? What 
have been the results in the transfor¬ 
mation of a vast nation on a peace 
footing into a war giant? Here are 
the facts: 

January 1 there were “over 200,000 
soldiers in France.” They keep go- 
. ing over in an uninterrupted stream. 
In a very few months there will be j 
not less than 500,000 American sol- I 
diers “over there.” | i 

When the 500,000 fare there, there 
will be 1,500,000 others equipped and 
trained as far as training on this side 
can go, ready to reinforce the first 
500,000. 

It was not expected that this gov- i 
ernment could, because of the short¬ 
age of shipping and the fact that w r e 
have got to journey across 3,000 miles 
of submarine-infeste<| sea, have one- 
half the number of men in France as 
are actually there. 

Thirty-two full divisions • (17,000 
each, at least) are in fthe cantonments 
_,at home, ready to ’sail at a moment’s 
notice, when ships are available. 

The British and French governments 
asked for men, offered to supply ma¬ 
chine guns and hea^y guns because 
they had them to spare and wanted 
men. 

Pershing’s men have built 600 miles 
Of railroads to supply Themselves with 
their needs. 

The failure of tlie Russians and the j 
disaster to the Italians upset allied j 
plans and caused a | radical change 
in all army plans in Europe and the 
United States. 

The i*iftes our troops are equipped 
with iwere approved at a conference i 
at which Generals Pershing, Scott, i 
Crozier and Kuhn, the: latter head of 
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WILSON AND BAKER. Compare the afFegatlon of nt- 

The Metropolitan magazine for ter Inefficiency In the war depant- 
pubUshed yesterday, ment with what the Metropolitan 
!n Its last August issue said ought 
to be done. The following IS from 
an editorial In that issue: ‘ 


February 
makes an attack upon President 
Wilson and Secretary Baker which 
for unfairness and viciousness goes 
considerably beyond the best pre¬ 
vious efforts of that magazine. 

Its sincerity may be tested quite 
effectively by one of the few pass¬ 
ages which are directly aimed at 
the president. The Metropolitan 
says: 

“Long ago the. railroads should 
have been under government con¬ 
trol. The delay is due to the presi¬ 
dent’s inability to take a decided 
line quickly. That is a constitu¬ 
tional defect for which we cannot 
.blame Mr. Wilson. We elected him 
with full knowledge of that fail¬ 
ing.” 

As the Metropolitan has been 
engaged in steady criticism of the 
administration ever since the 
United States went to war, it 
seemed probable that the presi¬ 
dent’s lapse had been due to fail¬ 
ure to read the advice given him 
by the magazine editor. 

Judge, then, of The Register’s 
amazement when a thorough search 
of the files of the Metropolitan 
magazine from the time of Amer¬ 
ica’s entrance into the war, down 
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“We should have strained every 
nerve to have got from 5d,(K)0 to 
100,000 men to France this year. 
And by next year we could have 
had 600,000 to send over or any 
part of 50*0,000 which we could 
ship. But to Insist on having a mil¬ 
lion men trained before we started 
to fight was both impractical and 
extraordinarily foolish. When it is 
extremely doubtful whether we can 
transport a hundred thousand this 
year or more than double that 
amount next year, what in the name 
of Reason is the use of getting a 
million trained before starting to 
fight?” 

As the Metropolitan- looked at it 
last August, it would probably take 
two years to transport 300,000 men 
to Europe. Every nerve would have 
to be strained to get from 60,000 
to 100,000 across in 1917. 

The censorship conceals the exact 
number of men transported to Eu¬ 
rope in 1917, hut it is matter of 
common knowledge that it Was as 
near half a million as it was 100,- 
000 . 

In other words, while the Metro¬ 
politan was urging that every nerve 
to the February issue, failed to he strained to put 50,000 men in 
disclose one word on the subject Finance before the close of the year, 
of railway control. the war department was going 

There were articles on railroad ahead at a rate from three to six 
finance; The financial editor of times as fast as the magazine editor 
the Metropolitan said in July that believed possible, 
the railroads should have higher As many troops were transported 
rates, he said in September that in the last seven months of 1917 
declines in railroad securities were as the Metropolitan believed could 
due to groundless panic, and he be put across in two years, 
said in December that rates should Where would we be if the admin- 
be increased, but neither in the 
editorial department, the general 
istories nor the financial section w 3 
there one word of advice on The 
subject of government operation or 
any form of additional control. 

Frankly, what can he said for the 
sincerity of a magazine which will 
say that Wilson is constitutionally 
unfit for his office because of de¬ 
lay in taking the most momentous 
step in the nation's industrial his¬ 
tory, when that magazine has never 
by one word recognized the possi¬ 
bility of such a step being taken? 

Does it not suggest an ulterior 
motive in the criticism? 

The motive of such an article 
usually appears in its last sentence. 

Let us -turn, then, to the last sen¬ 
tence in the Metropolitan's broad¬ 
side. It reads as follows: 

“Mir. Wilson may continue to 
prefer Mr. Baker; he may continue 
to deprive the country of the driv¬ 
ing power of Mr. Roosevelt and 
General Wood. But if lie does so, he 
takes upon himself a responsibility 
for future disaster which he can 
never evade so long as history is 
written and read.” 

As Colonel Roosevelt is con¬ 
tributing editor to the Metropoli¬ 
tan the words might as well have 
come from his own pen. His hat 
is in the ring for the position of 
secretary of war. 

The Register does not intend to 
take up the detailed criticisms of 
Secretary Baker, which underlie 
the drive for his displacement, but 
it will be worth while to i cite an¬ 
other conclusive evidence of the 
fundamental dishonesty which un¬ 
derlies the attacks of the Metro¬ 
politan. 


istnation had lagged behind to the 
Metropolitan’s tune of 100,000 men 
in 1917 and 500,000 in 1918? 
Where would the war be? 

Isn’t it about time to stop attack¬ 
ing President Wilson and Secretary 
Baker from either ulterior motives 
or a general spirit of negation? 

The organization of the country 
for war has not been perfect, but 
why not praise Baker for getting 
rid of General Crozier and General 
Sharpe before they did any serious 
damage, rather than blame hira 
because he inherited these unfit 
men, one from the Roosevelt admin¬ 
istration, the other from Taft? 

Mr. Wilson and those about him 
will be judged by their larger suc¬ 
cesses or failures. They will he 
judged by their ability to get rid 
of incompetent bureau chiefs, not 
by temporary failures of those 
chiefs. Not the necessity for re¬ 
organization, but the failure to re¬ 
organize effectively is the test. 

The only difference of opinion 
between the Metropolitan magazine 
and The Register, regarding the 
necessity for changes in the war de¬ 
partment, is the point at which they 
should begin. The Metropolitan says 
begin at the top. Inasmuch as sweep¬ 
ing changes are already being made, 
by the man at the top, we are will¬ 
ing to see what is the effect of the 
reorganization which is under way. 

The Register is of course mate¬ 
rially assisted in reaching this view 
by the fact that it has no can¬ 
didate for Mr. Baker’s place. 
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“We can win—We must win— 
We will win!” 
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[BY A STAFF CORRESPONDENT.! 
Camp Grant, Rockf TTTT, Jan. 25. 
—Revelations of bad sanitary condi¬ 
tions in cantonments throughout the 
country need cause little disquietude 
to those whose kin or friends are in 
the military service at Camp Grant. 

For it was announced today that 
although 46,500 men at one time or an¬ 
other have been on duty in this can¬ 
tonment since it was opened there 
has been a total of just twenty-three 
deaths, a number which medical au¬ 
thorities consider astonishingly small. 

Of the twenty-three who died 
twelve were selected men. The others 
were from the depot brigade and 
units not permanently with the can¬ 
tonment. Two of the selected men 
died from delirium tremens before 
they donned the uniform. Three had 
appendicitis, six pneumonia and one 
an ailment not contracted in-line of 
duty. There have been seven well- 
defined cases of spinal meningitis, 
but no deaths. 

MORE IN A WEEK. ELSEWHERE. 

The total number of deaths here 
since Aug. 25, the date of the fii st, 
have been less than the number that 
have occurred in one week in some 
of the other cantonments. In one 
week when there was one death at 
Camp Grant there were forty-nine in 
another camp, thirty-three in another 
and twenty-six in still another. 

As an indication of the extraordi¬ 
nary precautions that have been 
taken here to prevent disease the fact 
is cited that there have been 23,000 
examinations for diphtheritic symp¬ 
toms and 11,000 for spinal meningitis. 
Three thousand meningitis cultures 
were made today alone. Fifteen men 
were quarantined as meningitis car¬ 
riers recently. They were kept under 
constant treatment until the cultures 
showed a negative reaction. Today's 
sick report contained the names of 918 
men, of whom 771 are in the base hos¬ 
pital. The total number of men in 
camp is 26,000. 

HAVE NINETY MEDICAL MEN. 

Lieutenant Colonel James M. Phalen 
is division surgeon and Major H. C. 
Michie is commanding officer of the 
base hospital. There are ninety med¬ 
ical men in camp, seventy women 
nurses at the base hospital and 300 
male attaches. 

“The record here is nothing short of 
marvelous,” said Major H. G. Mc¬ 
Donald, who as a surgeon in the reg¬ 
ular army was on duty in Germany 
and Austria before the United States 
entered the war. 

“The honor squad” is the name at¬ 
taching to a detail of machine gun¬ 
ners selected from various units 
throughout camp to demonstrate the 
Colts and Lewis guns at a. dinner of 
automotive engineers to be held in 
the Morrison Hotel in Chicago Feb. 1. 

DRILLING HONOR SQUAD. 

Lieutenant Richard W. Clarke of 
Major Augustus F. Dannemiller’s 
Three Hundred and Thirty-first Ma¬ 
chine Gun Battalion, began to drill 
the squad today. Following is the 
detail: Headquarters troop, eighty- 
sixth division, Corporal Carson Scott; 
On^ Hundred and Seventy-first In¬ 
fantry Brigade, Private Walter C. 
Detert, t Company I, Three Hundred 
and Forty-first Infantry; Private 
George Warren, Machine Gun Com¬ 
pany, Three Hundred and Forty-sec¬ 
ond Infantry; Private Edward J. 
Kinney, Machine Gun Company, 
Three Hundred and Forty-second 
Infantry, One Hundred and Seven¬ 
ty-second Infantry Brigade; Ser¬ 
geant John C. Piper, brigade head¬ 
quarters; Private Leslie Cuneo, Com- 
i pany F, Three Hundred and Forty- 
\ third- Infantry; Private Frederick C. 

: Blesing, machine gun company, Three 
Hundred and Forty-fourth Infantry. 
Three Hundred and Thirty-first Ma¬ 
chine Gun Battalion, Sergeant Albert 
Splittberger; Three Hundred' and 
Thirty-second Machine 'Gun Bat¬ 
talion, Private George A. Seipp, Com¬ 
pany C; Three Hundred and Thirty- 
third Machine Gun Battalion, Private 
Andrew Castle, Company, 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT VINDI¬ 
CATED BY THE FACTS. 

The proof of whether or not the 
war department has “fallen down” lies 
tin the facts and figures given by Sec¬ 
retary of War Baker at Washington 
yesterday. 

To judge fairly and squarely it is 
necessary, to begin with, to hark back 
to before the war and keep right in 
the front part of the mind that this 
was a pacific and an unprepared coun¬ 
try, unprepared because of the tra¬ 
ditional American hatred of great 
standing armies. 

It is a waste of effort to waste words 
in preliminaries. What, in sub¬ 
stance, has been accomplished? What 
have been the results in the transfor¬ 
mation of a vast nation on a peace 
footing into a war giant? Here are 
the facts: 

January 1 there were “over 200,000 
soldiers in France.”! They keep go- 
; ing over in an uninterrupted stream. 
In a very few months there will be , 

: not less than 500,000 American sol- ! 
diers “over there.” ^ i 

When the 500,000 |are there, there 
will be 1,500,000 others equipped and 
trained as far as training on this side 
can go, ready to reinforce the first 
500,000. 

It was not expected that this gov- | 
ernment could, because of the short¬ 
age of shipping and the fact that we 
have got to journey across 3,000 miles 
of submarine-infested sea, have one- 
half the number of nien in France as 
are actually there. 

Thirty-two full divisions • (17,000 
each, at least) are in (the cantonments 
home, ready to ’sail at a moment’s 
notice, w r hen ships are available. 

The British and French governments 
asked for men, offere|l to supply ma¬ 
chine guns and hea^y guns because 
they had them to spare and wanted 
men. 

Pershing’s men have built 600 miles 
of railroads to supply Themselves with 

. 

their needs. 

The failure of the Russians and the 
disaster to the Italians upset allied 
plans and caused a {radical change 
in all army plans in : Europe and the 
United States. 

The rifles our troops are equipped 
with were approved at a conference 
at which Generals Pershing, Scott, i 
Crozier and Kuhn, the latter head of 
the war college, were present with 
'Secretary Baker. 

- The decision agains tithe Lewis ma¬ 
chine gun was reached after thought¬ 
ful consideration andi the desire of 
’"General Pershing to f^ve other than 
.the Lewis guns for . ground work. 
Pershing wanted the (Lewis guns for 
airplanes only. * 

l 

The point here is that Secretary 
Baker did what any prudent business 
man would have- done. He availed 
* /himself of the expert knowledge 
our principal military experts 
in the matter of equipment as to 
both small arms and other arms, 
and accepted an offer from the 
British and French ! governments 
that enabled the wajr department 
to put several hundred thousand 
men in France for training months 
sooner than it would jpave been pos¬ 
sible had we waited until every man 
was buttoned and shied and trained 
in all respects on thif side. 

What difference poes it make 
whether the machine guns and big 
cannon are of FrenclJ or British make 
so long as the army Ion the other side 


WILSON AND BAKER. 

The Metropolitan magazine for 
February, published yesterday, 
makes an attack upon President 
Wilson and Secretary Baker which 
for unfairness and viciousness goes 
considerably beyond the best pre¬ 
vious efforts of that magazine. 

Its sincerity may be tested quite 
effectively by one of the few pass¬ 
ages which are directly aimed at 
the president. The Metropolitan 
says: 

“Long ago the. railroads should 
have been under government con¬ 
trol. The delay is due to the presi¬ 
dent’s inability to take a decided 
line quickly. That is a constitu¬ 
tional defect for which we cannot 
.blan^e Mr. Wilson. We elected him 
with full knowledge of that fail¬ 
ing.”' 

As the Metropolitan has been 
engaged In steady criticism of the 
administration ever sinGe the 
United States went to war, it 
seemed probable that the presi¬ 
dent’s lapse had been due to fail¬ 
ure to read the advice given him 
by the magazine editor. 

Judge, then, of The Register’s 
amazement when a thorough search 
of the files of the Metropolitan 
magazine from the time of Amer¬ 
ica’s entrance into the war, down politan was urging that every nerve 
to the February issue, failed to be strained to put 50,000 men in 
disclose one word on the subject France before the close of the year, 
of railway control. 

There were articles on railroad 


* Compare the allegation of ut¬ 
ter Inefficiency in the war depart¬ 
ment with what the Metropolitan 
in its last August issue said ought 
to he done. The following is from 
an editorial In that Issue: ‘ 

tr We should have strained every 
nerve to have got from 60,0r00 to 
100,000 men to France this year. 
And by next year we could have 
had 500,000 to send over or any 
part of 50*0,000 which we could 
ship. But to insist on having a mil¬ 
lion men trained before we started 
to fight was both impractical and 
extraordinarily, foolish. When It is 
extremely doubtful whether we can 
transport a hundred thousand this 
year or more than double that 
amount next year, what in the name 
of reason is the use of getting a 
million trained before starting to 
fight?” 

As the Metropolitan- looked at it 
last August, it would probably take 
two years to transport 300,000 men 
to Europe. Every nerve would have 
to be strained to get from 60,000 
to 100,000 across in 1917. 

The censorship conceals the exact 
number of men transported to Eu¬ 
rope in 1917, but it is matter of 
common knowledge that it was as 
near half a million as it was 100,- 
000 . 

In other words, while the Metro- 


the wajr department was going 
ahead at a rate from three to six 
finance; The financial editor of times as fast as the magazine editor 
the Metropolitan said in July that believed possible, 
the railroads should have higher As many troops were transported 
rates, he said in September that In the last seven months of 1917 
declines in railroad securities were as the Metropolitan believed could 
due to groundless panic, and he he put across In two years. 


said in December that rates should 
he Increased, hut neither In the 
editorial department, the general 
stories nor the financial section w .3 
there one word of advice on the 
subject oi government operation or 
any form of additional control. 

Frankly, what can be said for the 
sincerity of a magazine which will 
say that Wilson is constitutionally 
unfit for his office because of de¬ 
lay In taking the most momentous 
step in the nation’s industrial his-’ 
tory, when that magazine has never 
by one word recognized the possi¬ 
bility of such a step being taken? 

Does It not suggest an ulterior 
motive in the criticism? 

The motive of such an article 
usually appears in its last sentence. 
Let us turn, then, to the last sen¬ 
tence in the Metropolitan's broad¬ 
side. It reads as follows: 

“Mir. Wilson may continue to 
prefer Mr. Baker; he may continue 
to deprive the country of the driv¬ 
ing power of Mr. Roosevelt and 
General Wood. But if he does so, he 
takes upon himself a responsibility 
for future disaster which he can 
never evade so long as history is 
written and read.” 

As Colonel Roosevelt is con¬ 
tributing editor to the Metropoli¬ 
tan the words might as well have 
come from his own pen. His hat 
Is in the ring for the position of 
secretary of war. 

The Register does not Intend to 
take up the detailed criticisms of 
Secretary Baker, which underlie 
the drive for his displacement, but 
it will be worth while to i cite an¬ 
other conclusive evidence of the 
fundamental dishonesty which un¬ 
derlies the attacks of the Metro¬ 
politan. 


Where would we be if the admin¬ 
istration had lagged behind to the 
Metropolitan's tune of 100,000 men 
in 1917 and 500,000 in 1918? 
Where would the war be? 

Isn’t it about time to stop attack¬ 
ing President Wilson and Secretary 
Baker from either ulterior motives 
or a general spirit of negation? 

The organization of the country 
for war has not been perfect, but 
why not praise Baker for getting 
rid of General Crozier and General 
Sharpe before they did any serious 
damage, rather than blame hird 
because he inherited these unfit 
men, one from the Roosevelt admin¬ 
istration, the other from Taft? 

Mr. Wilson and those about him 
will be judged by their larger suc¬ 
cesses or failures. They will be 
judged by their ability to get rid 
of incompetent bureau chiefs, not 
by temporary failures of those 
chiefs. Not the necessity for re¬ 
organization, but the failure to re¬ 
organize effectively is the test. 

The only difference of opinion 
between the Metropolitan magazine 
and The Register, regarding the 
necessity for changes in the war de¬ 
partment, is the point at which they 
should begin. The Metropolitan says 
begin at the top. Inasmuch as sweep¬ 
ing changes are already being made, 
by the man at the top, we are will¬ 
ing to see what is the effect of the 
reorganization which is under way. 

The Register is of course mate¬ 
rially assisted in reaching this view 
by the fact that it has no can¬ 
didate for Mr. Baker’s place. 
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MORNING, JANUARY 2, 1918. 


SECRETARY OF WAR BAKER 

There has been much criticism by some people of the war depai 
as to the laxity and slowness of preparations for the great struggle wh 
is now going on. It has been charged that munitions and guns have not be 
supplied and that few soldiers have been transported. These and many ot 
er criticisms have been going the rounds, besides criticisms of the official 
for not giving out more specific information as to the movements of the wai 
and navy departments. In such times it may be expected to have criticism, 
but the Banner has felt that if the war and navy departments, if subject to 
criticism at all, might rather have been criticised for giving out too much 
information. This is no time to allow information sent broad-cast to the 
world, but the preparations by the officials should be kept an absolute se 
cret. The announcement of the large number of submarine boats recently 
built and ready for service was ill in effect and should have never been given 
out by the department. The first information to be made public should have 
been an announcement of the boats in action, sinking German submarines 
Since it has been announced, however, the Germans are posted as to Amer 
ica’s actions and certainly they are awake to its importance and every re¬ 
source will be employed by them to block and defeat the purpose of this 
country in its operation of the submarines. 

Reports of deaths, casualties, names of those who meet death, and their 
address should be given publicity, but not until they have occurred and have 
been passed upon by the proper officials. 

Secretary Baker has done his duty; he has an undertaking of tremend¬ 
ous importance and of immense proportions and it requires every faculty to 
cope with the conditions he has been facing since the declarttion by the presi¬ 
dent placing this country in a state of war. He has done well his part by 
this country and his services should be appreciated and no criticism should 
be directed against him until it has been proved that he has failed to carry 
out the duties imposed upon him as secretary of war or that he has violated 
or been negligent of the trust delegated to him by the president. 


THE JOHNSTOWN 
DEMOCRAT 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 11, 1918. 


SECRETARY BAKER ENCOURAGED 

Secretary Baker, of the war department, has given out a most encourag¬ 
ing report of the conditions as they now exist and the prospects for the early 
part of the year. 

The.secretary is not given to boosting and promoting schemes in order 
to keep up courage on the part of the people, but he is a matter-of-fact man 
and one who believes in taking things as they come. His direction of the 
part America is playing in the great struggle has demonstrated his worth 
and ability and any announcement coming from him is of more than or¬ 
dinary interest. He states that the Allies hold the advantage in the west 
and that the Italian line is stronger than ever. He states positively that the 
appearance of the American troops in the trenches opposite the enemy has 
done much to boost and encourage the Allies. 

Believing Secretary Baker, the whole country will be encouraged over 
his statements. The people have confidence in him and the work in all de¬ 
partments of the government will take on new life with the hope and ex¬ 
pectation of much accomplished before the new year has far advanced. 

It is certain that with the number of men who are being transported from 
America and the forces of the nations of the Allies which have been engaged, 
a change is bound to take place before expiration of the present year. 

America has not entered this struggle in a half-hearted manner, but has 
inaugurated a plan of such proportions that the world will become startled 
over its achievements when fighting is commenced in real earnest. America 
does things in her own way and when that is said, it means that no country 
i.can equal her. Whether peace proposals come or not from Germany, Amer¬ 
ica will force such agreements as will be for the interest of all the Allies who 
have been a part in the great struggle and those who have shared in the suf¬ 
fering. After all, it will be America that will win the war and there is no 
1- loubt of the victory coming. 


Indeed, what is there that does not 
appear marvelous when It comes to our 
knowledge for the first time? H*>w 
many things, too, are looked upon as 
quite impossible until they have b^an 
actually effected?—Pliny. 


THE WAR ON BAKER. 

This fact should not escape attention. 
The wan on Secretary Baker is not 
directed against him primarily 'because 
his department has '’failed” in the great 
emergency of war. 

For as a matter of fact it lias not 
failed. 

It has performed prodigies. 

It has achieved in nine months more 
than Britain was able to do in more 
than a year. 

It has wrought more largely in that 
time than France was able to do in an 
equal space. 

There have been hitches here and 
there. 

Red tape has undoubtedly retarded 
action in certain instances. 

There may have been some graft and 
some mistakes in the purchase of guns, 
clothing and munitions. 

But it is not on this account that the 
head of Secretary Baker Is being de¬ 
manded. 

The outfit which is pursuing him 
merely uses the red tape and the pos¬ 
sible graft and the undue delays and 
the occasional hitches and all the rest 
as a disguise for their real motive. 

THEY ARE “AFTER” SECRETARY 
BAKER BECAUSE HE IS STANDING 
STEADFASTLY IN THE WAY OF 
GRAFTING PRUSSIANISM ON TO THE 
FREE INSTITUTIONS OF THIS COUN¬ 
TRY. 

This is the whole secret. 

Of course there is some honest and 
perhaps deserved criticism of Secre¬ 
tary Baker. 

We hold no brief for him. 

But we do not attempt to disguise 
our satisfaction that he has spoken de¬ 
cidedly and explicitly against Prussian¬ 
izing the United States. 

And in doing this he has undoubtedly 
raised up against him all the forces 
which follow the Roosevelt leadership. 

The former president is going up ana 
down the land with bitter assaults 
upon the administration and particu¬ 
larly upon its alleged policy of “unpre¬ 
paredness.” 

Yet under the first Wilson adminis¬ 
tration more money was spent for mil¬ 
itary and naval purposes by hundreds 
of millions of dollars than under the 
administration of Theodore Roosevelt. 

The country was prepared as well as 
any country meaning to keep the peace 
should be. To say that it was unpre¬ 
pared is to falsify the fact. 

And Secretary Baker has handled hi* 
part of the great task with admirable 
skill and ability. If there have been 
weaknesses developed in the army, the 
fault has not been his. It has boor, 
that of the military system or its work¬ 
ings under the trained hands of mili¬ 
tary men. 

LET IT BE KEPT STEADILY IN 
MIND THAT THE WAR ON SECRE¬ 
TARY BAKER IS INSPIRED BY 
THOSE WHO ARE BENT ON FASTEN¬ 
ING ON THIS COUNTRY THE VERY 
SYSTEM WE ARE DETERMINED TO 
OVERTHROW IN GERMANY. 


AS TO ECONOMIC BARRIERS. 

In proposing ths "removal of eco- 
, n .° ra ° h barr, . Cr8 amonK nations associat¬ 
es themselves to maintain peace." It 
Is not at all certain that President Wil¬ 
son Implies the leveling of all tariff 
wans. 

Yet this would be in itself a great 
* step toward a permanent peace. The 
present war is in fact a trade war an 
economic war, a war that had its incep¬ 
tion in commercial rivalries which but¬ 
tressed themselves with armies and 
navies and sought advantages through 
secret pacts. J 

The economic barriers which thb ' 
president may have had in mind are 
perhaps not so much tariffs as other 
trade arrangements which cause fric¬ 
tion among the nations. He may have 
had reference to commercial treaties, to 
navigation laws, to port regulations to 
shipping practices or to a number of 
other devices by which nations too 
often seek their own advantage at the 
expense of their rivals. 

It will be regarded as a very dis¬ 
tinct advance if it should develop that 
the president not only had in contem¬ 
plation theao economic barriers, but 
that he was driving also at the stupid 
tariff walls which have been built up 
by practically all the nations of the 
world under the pretext of protecting 
labor or benefiting industry. It is be¬ 
lieved that intellectually the president 
is a free trader. Whether he is so 
politically is not so clear. Mr. Roosc* 
velt is a free trader in the intellectual 
sense; in the political sense he is a 
devotee of the protection fetish, or at 
least he was careful during all the 
years of his official life to avoid doing 
aught to disturb the monstrous fabric 
of privilege which his party had built 
up under the false pretense of “pro¬ 
tecting” labor. 

That party now is disposed to inter¬ 
pret the presidential demand for the re¬ 
moval of economic barriers as a threat 
against the sacred tariff. Some of the 
leaders of that party wero quick to 
take alarm and to challenge this por¬ 
tion of the president’s war program. 
They would rather have the war go on 
until (Europe runs red with the 'blood 
of American youth than to see it end 
in an agreement among the nations in¬ 
imical to the protectionist policy which 
has built up in this country an aristoc¬ 
racy of pelf the like of which the 
world has never before seen. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that in 
his proposal to remove economic bar¬ 
riers as a guaranty of the future peace 
of the world the president has an in¬ 
clusive idea and that it may involve 
not merely the withdrawal of discrim¬ 
inatory duties and preferential sched¬ 
ules, but that it shall Involve also as a 
matter of primary and vital importance 
the repeal of all tariffs, whether for 
revenue or for protection. 
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NEW YORK, January 2S— (Associated Press Dispatch).—Any 
matter of what magnitude, that the Germans may launch on tin 
t, will be halted by the British, the French and the Americans 
the opinion of Lord Dunmore, who has arrived here at the t 
tish mission to stimulate recruiting among Englishmen res 
this country. “We can beat the Germans and go through thei; 
km confident, any time we make the attempt,” he asserted. “But t 
difficulty and that is what I want to point out to all Britishe 
United States- the Allies have not yet sufficient man power to 
3 riT« like the one at Camb ra i. We must have that balance of mai 


“But They Have Sot Yet Sufficient Man Power to Exploit an Off 
Like the One at Cambrai,*' Says Lord Dunmore. 


COLDE EARLY RISERS 
ENCOUNTERED 
“HARD GOING” 


THE WEATHE 


, Woe Unto Those Who 
Did Not Wear‘‘Skid 
Chains.” 


to-mor 


CHICAGO BLIZZARD 


Passing 

Left 


on Its Way, 
a Visiting 
Card. 


A fat man arose with the chickens 
Monday , breakfasted, donned his skid 
chains and overcoat , and stepped out 
of the front door into a drab world. 
He was on his way to the office. 

He had forgotten that it ivas Work¬ 
less Monday. 

He should have had a more tena¬ 
cious memory . 

When his broad foot struck the 
first of the flight of steps the sky 
enly changed places wif\h the 
earth, insofar as the aforesaid fat 


and inflicted several inches of this 
icy coating to Mother Earth. Pedes- , 
trians imagined that they were walk- i 
ing in a salt, field’when they plodded i 
homeward Sunday night. But the I 
, rain which followed the sleet put a 1 
crust on top of the sleet that was 
; strong enough to support the aver- 
| a S e man or woman without crumb- 
i (the crust, not the average man 
or woman). 

The Chicago blizzard missed Cin¬ 
cinnati by several miles and passed 
eastward to the north. 

Hamilton county fruit growers 
have suffered a severe loss as a re¬ 
sult of the protracted cold spell, D. 
A. Van Atta, Hamilton county agri¬ 
cultural agent, said Monday. Peach 
and cherry trees suffered the most 
damage, he said. 


SKIP-STOP PLAN 
TO BE EXTENDED 


System in Effect on Eleven 
More Lines. 


'the cmciKri 

WOMEN TO CARRY DISPATCHE 
FOR BRITISH ARMY 0FF1C 


Plans for introducing flip ainn-ston 

I “I om Tallin These women > who Ilave keen carrying messages for British 
I dll I I Cllllpoon will be sent to the front, where they will be permitted to pil. 

cycles through the shell-swept roads of France, carrying message 
1 armies. 


Ships 


MEN IN TH 
“Obtaining 0 


ALLIES WILL HALT ANY DR 

IED IN WEST BY GERMA 
































































































CINCINNATI 


TIMESSTAR 


NO OTHER CINCINNATI ONE-CENT AFTERNOON PAPER HAS THE ASSOCIATED PRESS DISPATCHES. 


MEMBERS OF THE 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 

The Associated Press is ex¬ 
clusively entitled to the use for 
republicntion of all news dis¬ 
patches credited to it or not other¬ 
wise credited In this paper and 
also local news published herein. I 
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READY TO 


“THEY 

WASHINGTON, January 28 (Special). .xteen National Guard camps and 16 national army camps are now filled with men r eady to go to Europe, Secretary of War Baker to- 
day told the Senate Military Affairs committee. “1 don’t know how rapidly we shall send them,” said the Secretary of War. “I know how w plan to send them, but I do not know but that 
to-morrow may bring a call to double the rate at which we are sending them. If the call comes, they are ready to go.” 
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POJ'EJ'ojT 
NEWTON D- BAkrFTv. 


This picture shows some of the characteristic poses of Secretary of 
ar Newton Baker, who, before the Senate Military committee, made his 
ifense of the War department in reply to the charges of inefficiency made 
the speech of Senator George Earle Chamberlain, Democrat, of Oregon. 


“ ; We have ordered all the Lewis guns we could get and 
.ave encouraged the company to extend its plant for in- 
leased production.” 

“I want doctors and the country to know that the lives 
nd welfare of these soldiers are a responsibility which I will 
|>t permit to be dodged or treated in any cavalier fashion. 
Iiose who are indifferent and negligent will be punished as 
penalty provides, 

“There are conditions to be remedied, but of cruelty and 
difference I have found nothing. Ninety-nine out of every 
men in the drafted army are receiving better care than 
\y could afford to receive at home.” 

The sickness in the camps has been combatted in the 
1st effective manner known to science. The fact is, how- 
Ir, that there never yet has been an army assembled and 
|e can be where men are not brought in who have been 
Uously exposed to communicable diseases.”’ 


“I am Telling No Secret When I Say That 
Ships Are the Crux of Our Prob¬ 
lem/’ He Asserts. 

MEN IN THIRTY-TWO CAMPS READY TO GO 


“Obtaining Ordnance from England and France 
Will Not Take Supplies That They . 
Need, But Will Help Them.” 

W ASHINGTON. January 28—(Special). — “There are a 
million men under arms in the United States,” Secre¬ 
tary of War Baker told the Senate Military committee, 
and nearly all the other members of the Senate to-day. He was 
appearing* before the committee to make reply to the charges of 
inefficiency made in the recent speech of Senator Chamberlain of 
Oregon. The committee held the meeting in one of the large 
rooms in the Senate office building for the purpose of admitting 
as many senators as possible. 

“There are now in the United States sixteen National Army 
camps and sixteen National Guard camps (thirty-two divisions 
of troops), filled with men ready to go,” said Secretary Baker. 

“I do not know how fast it may be necessary to send them 
tG France,” he said. “I know how fast we have sent them and 
how fast we plan to send them. What we tried to do was to get 
the men out as rapidly as we could estimate on the production 

capacity of the country being:.able .to. care for them.” u . - 

Declaring that by securing artillery from France, Mr. Baker 
said it also would save ships. I am telling no secret when I say 
that ships are the crux of our problem,” he said. 

Secretary Baker said all foreign representatives and also 
the War Council participants, headed by Col. House, declare that 
securing ordnance from England and France would not take 
supplies they need, but will help them. 

The Secretary began making his verbal statement without 
manuscript. At the outset the Secretary said he thought much 
criticism came from impatience of the American people “to do 
this great thing greatly.” He conceded freely that in so great an 
enterprise it was impossible that there should not be “delays and 
shortcomings.” The confidence of the country, however, he said, 
was necessary to the tremendous effort. * 

Mr. Baker said his statement was not exactly supplemen¬ 
tary to his recent one to the committee, but a comprehensive state¬ 
ment on all army activities in the war, especially replying to the 
charge that the War department has “fallen down.” 

The mistake cited in Senator Chamberlain's speech. Secre¬ 
tary Baker declared, gaye a disproportionate aspect. Without 
intent, he said, the effect of the senator's speech was to give the 
country the impression that the deficiencies “were characteristic 
rathr than occasional.” 


He said he was not there to defend individual or deny delays 
and false starts. “But I think I can say in confidence that in 
them we have sought the remedy.” 

Some of the other striking statements made by the Secre¬ 
tary follow: 

“I have seen men, strong, grizzled men, turn away from my 
desk in tears when told that they could not go to France, where 
the glory of their profession lay, but must remain in Wash¬ 
ington to .press forward war preparations. But there has 
been no case of any officer who has not accepted his duty 
with his whole heart.” 

“Every soldier who has been sent to Europe has not only 
a modern rifle, but he has had practice with it. That is true 
also of every soldier who will go to Europe.” 

SECRETARY BAKER'S STATEMENT 

* 

OR one reason or another the impression has gone out j 
* into the country to some extent that the War department 
has fallen down in the conduct of the war,” said Secretary Baker. 
“I want to address myself to that question. 

“There are several reasons why I should ask the committee 
to hear me. First, the country is entitled to know if that is a 
fact. The country is entitled to know what this war is and what 
the problems are and how we are to meet them. Second, I have 
a deep sense of duty to the officers and the civilians that are labor¬ 
ing with devotion, sacrifice and zeal and are spending sleepless 
nights to bring this army up to its greatest efficiency and success.’ j 
Describing the spirit of army officers, Secretary Baker said | 
he had seen “strong, grizzled men turn away from my desk in 
tears” when they had found that they could not go to Franee, 
“where the glory of their profession laybut must remain in 
Washington to press forward war preparations. There was no 
case, he added t of any officer who had not accepted his duty with 
his whole heart. 

Men of high places in civil life throughout the country, he 
said, had come to Washington to accept salaries of office boys, 
many no salary at all, to place their experience at the disposal 
ion. 

“Gentlemen,” said the Secretary, 
speaking with great earnestness, “it 
would be a tragical thing if this 
momentous effort were to deserve the 
comment that it had fallen down.” 

The impatience of the whole country to “do this thing greatly,” he said, 
“probably /inspired much of the criticism. Every one of us wants to see 
our country hit like man at the adversary. 

“We lqok back over the past and see that there have been shortcom¬ 
ings, that there have been delays. There are things that could have been 
better done. But our effort is to learn. 

“I have no purpose to defend individuals or myself. If I discuss here 
individuals by name, if I refer to General Crozier or General Sharpe or 
myself, it will be only to make it clear. If any of us should figure in to¬ 
morrow’s casualties it would be as nothing beside the object we all seek. 
I am not here to deny shortcomings, but I think I can say this: 
That where we have found such shortcomings or mistakes we have made 
every effort to correct them. I most earnestly ask that when you have 
pointed out to you any shortcomings, whether it seems well founded or 


of the na: 

“TRAGICAL IF IT 
HAD fALLEN DOWN” 
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Washington Worries Over 
Effect of Chamberlain 
Speech on President 

Conflicting Demands from the Allies Helped 
Temporary Collapse of Our War 
Machine 


By JAMES 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 27—At the risk I 
of directly controverting the multitude 
of lurid headlines which. have appeared 
within the last few days I would like 
to say there is no immediate danger 
of the complete collapse of the Amer¬ 
ican war machine or our ignominious 
and precipitate retreat from the fielti 
of honor in Europe. 

It is true our sense of pride has been 
hurt, and we are inclined to think t 
little shamefacedly of the laurels of 
efficiency which for years we have been 
binding on the brows of our merchant 
princes and captains of industry, but 
a spell of this self-examination and f 
open confession will not do any great 1 
harm.’ And if less time and energy is 
spent in cheering our proposed achieve¬ 
ments in the various lines of efforts, it 
is a fair presumption that there will he 
larger portions of both commodities for 
actual accomplishments. 

The truth is that for some months 
we have all been v. taring imitation 
robes of sackcloth and burrowing in 
stage ashes. \Our humility in the mat¬ 
ter of war preparations has been of , 
the same brand as that of the house- | 
wife who, when exposing a new cake, t! 
which she privately believes is the best 
she has ever baked, disparages it bo- 1 
fore her callers so their praise may i 
have greater value. Privately we have j 
felt we were doing pretty well, and a j 
number of expert diplomatic palaverers i 
from Europe have helped to lull us into 
I that state of mind by graceful utter- 
| ances at banquets and public meetings, 
j Indeed it will be well within the prov¬ 
ince of Mr. Hoover as a war measure 
to proclaim by official ukase a ban 
on all war dinners from now until peace 
negotiations are formally opened. The 
Chamberlain speech accordingly has had 
one good effect on the Washington au¬ 
thorities directly in charge of our war 
activities. 


C. WHITE 

Effect on President 

These men are not in a * iy way . 

Tied over the possible effect of the 
sneech on the country, although they 
profess to be tumble to hazard a guess 
, - if rnn.v work OUt. Llieil 


*rrrhowAt“nmy~ work out. Their 
worry and they are sincerely distiessed, 

is as tu the effect "'hich tue speech 

the agitation may have on the rre 

^ Their disturbance has f' row " .°,“ t 1 

the character of the reply winch the 
President made to Mr. ChamDeri ( 

sav and with some backing, that 

statemeni r i»'ahsMutely e nnlihe|anytlnng' 

tiUng on Senator. Chamberlain a des¬ 
ignation usually conferred by * «WW 
'imi u°lier word, they confess to a 

the speech of the Oregon man 
mus have Cached the President in such 
fw- v aVto disturb his ordinary mental 

lJ, '° CeS T t.m“p^d cutw afwiUmm 

| pressioiis of^satisfaction over this be- 
1 lief They have argued that the n<m-ex- 
istence of nerves 


i the partial responsibility ct least of ( 
j our allies fpr our troubles. The blund- j 
j ers with regard to the shipping program j 
I and the gun program and the fuel pro- ; 
j gram must still remain our own exclu- 1 
: sive property, but certain other mistakes 
1 are the result of divided and opposing 
' suggestions from abroad. 

At the beginning of this war it was 
, reasonably agreed and accepted as a 
war program that the activities of the 
1 United States should be confined chiefly , 
to the preparation of war materials. 
The task assigned to the United States 
j by the allies and accepted in good faith 
by the American government was the 
i mobilization of the industrial forces. 

1 The employment of soldiers by the 
United States was regarded as only nec- 
! essar.v to protect us from enemies within 
j the gates. This use abroad was not 
considered. 

Then came the English and French 
missions. The English oificials, still 
speaking according to the agreed card, • 
i developed calls for credits and for sup- j 
plies and practically refrained from j 
- making any man-power demand. Gen. 1 
joffre of the French mission was the 
first to call for soldiers, and when he 
made what is now regarded as a pre¬ 
pared extemporaneous address asking 
for soldiers to figb-t with France, mem¬ 
bers of his own mission, it has been 
said, were profuse in their regrets that 
he had introduced this note, and ex¬ 
plained it on the grounds that “Papa” 
Joffre after all was a soldier, not a 
diplomat, and would the good American 
people please excuse. “Papa” Joffre. 
however, repeated it and his call was 
received with increasing applause, and 
before the American people appreciated 
j it the war activities of the United States 
had been materially changed. The call 
; was still being made for money and sup- 
i plies, but men were also desired. 


i That end Ihe United States started to 
| prepare a million men and to put others 


Effect Upon Country 

As to its effect on tiie country at large 
it is impossible as yet to properly 
gauge it. Judgment must be suspended 
until Mr. Baker has made his reply and 
until that has had a chance to sink in 
through the country. The final verdict 
of the country is being awaited by Sena¬ 
tor Chamberlain with the greatest anx¬ 
iety. The possibility , of his speech 
working harm by injuring the general 
morale of \the people worried him more 
than anything* else and it is known that 
twice during the eventful 24 hours pre¬ 
ceding/ the delivery of the address lie 
was on the point of dropping the whole 
affair and contenting himself with a 
pla$i, brief defence of his position, but 
without presenting any specific evi¬ 
dence. His doubts as to the wisdom of 
1 the effort were so many that certain 
of the members of Congress who rightly 
or wrongly felt the facts should be, 
made known to the public kept in con¬ 
stant touch with him during the fore¬ 
noon preceding' the delivery of the ad¬ 
dress lest he should change his mind. 

Washington authorities and notabili¬ 
ties who from partisan conditions of 
the past have become bi-partisan, v as it 
were, have split 5Qr50 as to the wisdom 
of the address, but then Woshington 
public opinion is of about as much 
value as a straw vote on Mars as to 
| whether the egg produces the chicken or 
‘ 1 he chicken the figg.V Within the last 
sours, though, the discussion among a 
ij 0 ij large in war affairs lias taken 


saved the president from tie danger of 
being vercome .by any hysterical i . 
which might be made hum The Ham 
of the .statement, though, has P 
their confidence, and they aie ash S 

prove successful. inis i ,, 

which certainly deserves consideration. , 

People Are Determined. 

At the risk perhaps cf being later con- 
founded T would like to predict; ttat the 
speech and discussion will have little^or , 

' no effect on the determination of the, 
people to go forward along the Hue It; 
may bring about a. change m some of 
the officials, but it will not affect in 

any way the business of wa^ makmg. 

The business of war is still relat *™ y 
new to the mass of the American pe P 
mid they have not yet got oyer the 
coping out feeling. 

• and even tne menuiy 

alienf can" be safely included in this 
I group Long before the Chambeiiam 
speech the people were tested out by a 
oo-jl o-der and a stop-work order which 
the great majority felt were the resmt 
of mal-administration and not because 
of any actual necessity, and jet they 
accepted both and readjusted their af- 
; fairs to meet the new conditions. 

Even the industrial workers, many of 
whom lost the best part of a weeks 
earnings, accepted the rule, and all the 
fears that riots or disturbances might 
SS® among the non-Englisli-speaking 
workers happily proved to be without a 
basis. The people of the United States, 
as a whole, showed better morale than 
1 A/r,> anrfield believed they possessed, for 

Allkfc ■ mumn n— nmmin —ra— u.j., 


For the Moral Effect 

| Then through various official chan- 
: nels through, perhaps in unofficial lan- 
; guage, the word came that after all 
i only a relatively few men were re¬ 
quired. It was represented that the 
man power situation was not pressing, 
but that the presence even of a rela- 
! tively small detachment of American 
troops in the field would have a very 
encouraging effect on the morale of the 
French soldiers particularly and on the 
English soldiers in a lesser degree. . 

Now these happenings -have somehow 
been lost sight of in the present dis¬ 
cussion, but those acquainted with the 
business of war making must appreciate 
that preparing supplies to be used by 
trained forces of the allies on the other 
i side and preparing raw men to be used 
| a-s United States soldiers overseas are 
! entirely different matters. It may be 
I that our Washington officials were too 
j optimistic. It is to their credit, though, 

; that they tried to meet both demands, 
i even though they involved a radical 
I t change in the program. 

I To obtain the men elaborate recruiting 
i programs were adopted and extensive 
i plans were made for properly training 
i them. But even the task of thoroughly 
' preparing the men was soon complicat- 
i ed. Having asked lor a small group ior 
a demonstration the next call came to 
send them with all possible speed. When 
the need for intensive training was 
argued in favor of delay new represen¬ 
tation was niade that they could be 
trained better in France than in Ameri¬ 
ca. Once again the administration, per¬ 
haps foolishly, but nevertheless with a 
desire to co-operate, began to ship men, 
many of whom were in a raw state. 


I V, U. w ** ----* 

j in training in various ways, but these 
! changes were not to be made without 
I confusion. 

i A transport system for the rapid ship- 
; ment of men and their supplies was 
evolved and the shipments were being 
' pushed with all possible speed. Hardly 
‘ had that program been worked out 
when the allies again began to call for 
supplies for their own men. Even the 
largest ship can only carry a certain 
amount of cargo, and if 10,000 Ameri¬ 
cans are loaded on a boat with sup¬ 
plies sufficient for their care, it is 
plainly apparent that equally vital sup¬ 
plies for the allies must be left on the 
pier. An attempt was made to com¬ 
promise, but the allies were insistent 
that the vital need 'for the lime feeing 
was supplies and that they would 
rather have the supplies than American 
soldiers. Once again the poor old pro¬ 
gram was jerked apart. 

Capped the Climax 

The business of keeping up with tne 
desires of the allies by this time had 
worked on the nerves of all the re¬ 
sponsible parties but it was at last felt 
that a basis had been reached, namely 
that for the existing emergency at least 
war supplies w r ere desired rather than 
men and that preference in cargo space 
should be awarded on that theory. 

Just about this time, and it was not 
so very long ago, in fact shortly before 
the arrival of the House commission 
in London, Premier Lloyd George in one 
of his vital speeches which .he continues 
td deliver outside the House of Commons 
to the intense disgust of the members 
of that body, naively expressed his 
anxiety, or perhaps it was his curiosity, 
as to‘when the United States would 
really have the 1 , 000,000 soldiers it had 
promised on the fighting line, and the 
American war organization promptly 
collapsed. Fortunately the addition of 
American representatives to the allied 
war council has allayed for the time | 
being and for all time it is hoped this 
confusion and counter-hauling of the 
allies. 


TROOPS IN FRANCE 
TO HONOR LINCOLN 

PARIS, Jan. 27—Linicohi's birthday 
will be observed in every American 
camp in France. The army’s Y. M. C. 
A. has instructed each worker m charge 
of the association’s work at various 
camps to arrange an appropriate pro¬ 
gram. A pamphlet containing a sketch 
of Lincoln’s life, together with some of 
his most famous letters and speeches 
will he distributed to each soldier. 
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A Third Modification 

In one case, jand I am quoting the 
conversation of an officer who took 
his men over and then returned, lie had 
so many rookies in his command when 
it landed in France that when tl^e 
French officers came to his camp for 
an inspection visit he did not dare order 
his men to present -arms, but allowed 
them to remain at order arms because 
of his fear that his command would 
not be able to properly execute the 
order, not at least in a manner up to 
an inspection standard. 

So far two very important modifica¬ 
tions of the original American war pro¬ 
gram have been made, but a third was 
to come. The allied governments be¬ 
gan to call for substantial reinforce¬ 
ments of the number of men in the 
field. The “friendship” army or the 
“good evidence” army they declared 
woukl be insufficient. Disclosures as to 
waning man-power began to appear in 
official papers and in the reports of 
observers, and instead of a few thou- j 
sands, millions were discussed as the : 
necessary " American contribution. To { 
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Washington Worries Over 
Effect of Chamberlain 
Speech on President 

Conflicting - Demands from the Allies Helped 
Temporary Collapse of Our War 
Machine 


By JAMES 

WASHINGTON. Jan. 27—At the risk; 
of directly controverting the multitude I 
of lurid headlines which have appeared 
within the last few days 3 would like 
to say there is no immediate danger 
of the complete collapse of the Amer¬ 
ican war machine or our ignominious 
and precipitate retreat from the ficlu 
of honor in Europe. 

It is true our sense of pride has been 
hurt, and we are inclined to think * 
little shamefacedly of the laurels of 
efficiency which for years we have been 
binding on , the brows of our merchant 
princes and captains of industry* but 
a spell of this self-examination and 
open confession will not do any great 
harm. ‘ And if less time and energy is 
spent in cheering our proposed achieve¬ 
ments in the various lines of efforts, it 
is a fair presumption that there will be 
larger portions of both commodities for 
actual accomplishments. 

The truth is that for some months 
Ave have all been v. raring imitation 
robes of sackcloth and burrowing in 
stage ashes. \Our humility in tl^e mat¬ 
ter of war preparations has been of 
the same brand as that of the house¬ 
wife who, when exposing a new cake, 
which she privately believes is the best 
she has ever baked, disparages it be¬ 
fore her callers so their praise may! 
have greater value. Privately we have ! 
felt we were doing pretty well, and a 
! number of expert diplomatic palaverers 
from Europe have helped to lull us into 
I that state of mind by graceful utter- 
jances at banquets and public meetings. 

; Indeed it will be well within the prov¬ 
ince of Mr. Hoover as a war measure 
to proclaim by official ukase a ban 
on all war dinners from now until peace 
negotiations are formally opened. The 
Chamberlain speech accordingly has had 
one good effect on the Washington au¬ 
thorities directly in charge of our war 
activities. 

Effect Upon Country 

As to its effect on the country at large 
it is impossible as yet to properly 
gauge it. Judgment must be suspended 
until Mr. Baker has made his reply and 
until that has had a chance to sink in 
through the country. The Anal verdict 
of the country is being' awaited by Sena¬ 
tor Chamberlain with the greatest anx¬ 
iety. The possibility , of his speech 
working harm by injuring the general 
morale of \the people worried him more 
than anything else and it is known that 
twice during the eventful 24 hours pre¬ 
ceding/ the delivery of the address lie 
was on the point of dropping the whole 
affair and contenting himself with a 
pla$h, brief defence of his position, but 
without presenting any specific evi¬ 
dence. His doubts as to the wisdom of 
: the effort were so many that certain ; 
of the members of Congress who rightly 1 
or wrongly felt the facts should be, 
made known to the public kept in con¬ 
stant touch with him during the fore¬ 
noon preceding the delivery of the ad¬ 
dress lest he should change his mind. 

Washington authorities and notabili¬ 
ties who from partisan conditions of 
the past have become bi-partisan, as it 
were, have split oQ-50 as to the wisdom 
of tile address, but: then YVoshmgton 
public opinion is of about as muen 
value as a straw vote on Mars as to 
whether the egg produces the chicken or 
the chicken the <SgS- Within the last 
’lours, though, the discussion among a 
^en large in war affairs has taken 


C. WHITE 

Effect on President 

These men are not in any way wor- 
ried over the possible effect of the 
speech on the country, althbugh tlie^ 
profess to be unable to hazard a guess 
to how it may work out. tie 
worry and they are sincerely distressed, 
is as to the effect which the speech and 
Uie asltauon may have on the Presi- 

d Their disturbance has f owl ! 

statement i« .TiJt'SdST i 
> an V o°f l ‘the academic phrasing used. in . 
if ' on Senator.Chamberlain a des- : 

ignation usually conferred by a shorter! 
® l uglier word, they confess to a feel 
|(. speech of the Oregon man 

!i ‘must have reached the President in such 

11 a way as to disturb, his ordinary mental 
i processes. Washington has generally 
' assumed that the President was without 
I', fAnd men in the government ha o 


the partial responsibility at least of 
our allies fpr our troubles. The blund¬ 
ers with regard to the shipping program 
and the gun program and the fuel pro- , 

; gram must still remain our own exclu- ! 

I sive property, but certain other mistakes 
1 are the result of divided and opposing j 
! suggestions from abroad. 

At the beginning of this war it was j 
i reasonably agreed and accepted as aj 
war program that the activities of the 
United States should he confined chiefly 
tb~ the preparation of war materials, 
j The task assigned to the United States 
! bv the allies and accepted in good faith 
by the American government was the 
! mobilization of the industrial forces. 

1 The employment of soldiers by the 
United States was regarded as only nec- 
; cssary to protect us from enemies within 
i the gates. This use abroad was not 
considered. 

Then came the English and French 
missions. The English oificials, still 
speaking according to the agreed card, 
j developed calls for credits and for sup¬ 
plies and practically refrained from 
- making - any man-power demand. Gen. 
Joffre of the French mission was the 
first to call for soldiers, and when he 
made what is now regarded as a pre¬ 
pared extemporaneous address asking 
for soldiers to fight with France, mem¬ 
bers of his own mission, it has been 
said, were profuse in their regrets than 
he had introduced this note, and ex¬ 
plained it on the grounds that “Papa” 
Joffre after all was a soldier, not a 
diplomat, and would the good American 
people please excuse. “Papa” Joffre. 
however, repeated it and his call was 
received with increasing applause, and 
before the American people appreciated 
it the war activities of the United States 
had been materially changed. The ca.ll 
was still being made for money and sup¬ 
plies, but men were also desired. 


"s and men in the government 1« 

! tor some time been trank m their 
missions of satisfaction o\ei tins Be 
lief They have argued that the non-ex- 
I * te'nce of nerves made for strength and 
saved the President from tne dangei 01 


I 


being vercome by any^rical rushes 

prove successful. tins i . .. 

which certainly deserves consideration. 

People Are Determined. 

At tlie risk perhaps cf being' J at " j 

founded t would like to Pjedlctthat' le ( 
speech and discussion will h are little o , 

' no effect on the determination of the, 

‘ neople to go forward along the line. It 
may bring about a. change in some of 
the officials, but it will not affect in, 
any way the business of war j 

The business of war is still rela ^;~ ^ 1 
new to the mass of the American people ; 
•ind they have not yet got oyei tne, 
camping out feeling. Their atamma also , 

I ’a^eni 

! croup Long before the Chamberlain j 
speech the people were tested out by a | 
coal order and a stop-work order which , 
the great majority felt were the result I 
of mal- ad ministration and not because 
of “v- actual necessity, and yet they 
accepted both and readjusted then af- 
1 fate to meet the new conditions. 

Even the industrial workers, many of 
whom lost the best part of a week s 
earnings, accepted the rule, and all the 
fears that riots' or disturbances might 
btgin among the non-English-speaking 
workers happily proved tobewithouta 
basis. The people of the United states, 
as a whole, showed better mol ale than 
Mr Garfield believed they possessed, for 
it is an open secret that his suggestion 
that the employes of labor pay their 
help for the idle days was based or. 

fear that if compensation was stopped 

breaches of the peace might develop. 
Manv of the larger employers, >et out¬ 
side the Bolsheviki ranks, who did not 
feel free to turn oyer the money of their 
stockholders, as was suggested, and re^ 
framed from payment, have reported 
that even the most s*nskilled labor- 
groups accepted the .ruling in a 
orderly manner. Other tests which haA e 
been made and which have resulted mi 
no disturbances are the basis foi the 
feeling that nothing unusual is apf to 
happen among the people. People who 
can survive vivisectionist tests of this 
utoiv to be stampeded by 


For the Moral Effect 

Then through various official clian- 
! nels through, perhaps in unofficial lan¬ 
guage, the word came that after all 
only a relatively few men were re¬ 
quired. It was represented that the 
man power situation was not pressing, 
but that the presence even of a rela¬ 
tively small, detachment of American 
troops in the field would have a very 
encouraging effect on the morale of the 
French soldiers particularly and on the 
English soldiers in a lesser degree. 

Now these happenings -have somehow 
been lost sight of in the present dis¬ 
cussion, but those acquainted with the 
business of war making must appreciate 
that preparing supplies to be used by 
trained forces of the allies on the other 
side and preparing raw men to be used 
as United States soldier's overseas are 
entirely different matters. It may be 
that our Washington officials were too 
optimistic. It is to their credit, though, 
that they tried to meet both demands, 
even though they involved a radical 
t change in the program. 

To obtain the men elaborate recruiting 
programs were adopted and extensive 
plans were made for properly training 
them. But even the task of thoroughly 
preparing the men was soon complicat¬ 
ed. Having asked for a small group for 
a demonstration the next call came to 
send them with all possible speed. When 
the need for intensive training was 
arg*ued in favor of delay new represen¬ 
tation was made that they could be 
trained better in France than in Ameri¬ 
ca. Once again the administration, per¬ 
haps foolishly, but. nevertheless with a 
desire to co-operate, began to ship men, 
many of whom were in a raw state. 

A Third Modification 

In one case, ,and I am quoting the 
conversation of an officer who took 
his men over and then returned, he had 
so many rookies in his command when 
it landed in France that when tlje 
French officers came to his camp for 
an inspection visit he did not dare order 
his men to present -arms, but allowed 
them to remain at order arms because 
of liis fear that his command would 
not be able to properly execute the 
order, not at least in a manner up to 
an inspection standard. 

So far two very important modifica¬ 
tions of the original American war pro¬ 
gram have been made, but a third was 
to come. The allied governments be¬ 
gan to call for substantial reinforce¬ 
ments of the number of men in the 
“ *' The “friendship” army or the 


nth at end The - United States started to 
j prepare a million men and to put others 
j in training in various ways, but these 
1 changes were not to be made without 
confusion. 

S A transport system for the rapid ship- 
: ment of men and their supplies was 
evolved and the shipments were being 
pushed with all possible speed. Hardly 
; had that program been worked out 
when the allies again began to call for 
j supplies for their own men. Even the 
l largest ship can only carry a certain 
amount of cargo, and if 10,000 Ameri¬ 
cans are loaded on a boat with sup¬ 
plies sufficient for their care, it is 
plainly apparent that equally vital sup¬ 
plies for the allies must be left on the 
pier. An attempt was made to com¬ 
promise, but the allies were insistent 
that the vital need -for the time being 
was supplies and that they would 
I rather have the supplies than American 
■ soldiers. Once again the poor old pro- 
! gram w r as jerked apart. 

Capped the Climax 

The business of keeping up with the 
desires of the allies by this time had 
worked on the nerves of all the re¬ 
sponsible parties but it was at last felt 
that a basis had been reached, namely 
that for the existing emergency at least 
war supplies were desired rather than 
men and that preference in cargo space 
should be awarded on that theory. 

Just about this time, and it Avas not 
so A r ery long ago, in fact shortly before 
the arrival of the House commission 
in London, Premier Lloyd George in one 
of his Afital speeches which he continues 
t5 deliver outside the House of Commons 
to the intense disgust of the members 
of that body, naively expressed his 
anxiety, or perhaps it Avas his curiosity, 
as to when the United States Avould 
really have the 1,000,000 soldiers it had 
promised on the fighting line, and the 
American Avar organization promptly 
collapsed. Fortunately the addition of 
American representatives to the allied « 
war council has allayed for the time j 
being and for all time it is hoped this 
confusion and counter-hauling of the 
allies. 


TROOPS IN FRANCE 
TO HONOR LINCOLN 

PARIS, Jan. 27—Lincoln’s birthday 
Avill be observed in every American 
camp in France. The army’s Y. M. C. 
A. has instructed each Avorker in charge 
of the association’s Avork at various 
camps to arrange an appropriate pro¬ 
gram. A pamphlet containing a sketch 
of Lincoln’s life, together with some of 
his most famous letters and speeches 
will .ihe distributed to each soldier. 
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“good eA'idence” army they declared 
would be insufficient. Disclosures as to 
Availing man-power began to appear in 
official papers and in the reports of 
observers, and instead of a few thou¬ 
sands, millions were discussed as the 
necessary ' American contribution. To 
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Republican Association Holds 
Midwinter Meeting at the 
Hotel Severin. 


NEW ^ SENDS GREETINGS 

Says Party Demands Right to Full 
Share in/ Prosecution of the 
War. 


The national war crisis brought on by 
the congressional inquiry at Washing¬ 
ton concerning inefficiency Jn the war 
department was one of the principal 
topics of discussion among the editors 
who were in Indianapolis today to at¬ 
tend the midwinter session of the In¬ 
diana Republican Editorial Association 
at the Hotel Severin' 

Strong words regarding the situation 
at Washington were used by Harry S. 
New, United States senator, in written 
greetings sent to the association 

“The Republican party demands and 
will not be denied the right to a full 
share in the vigorous prosecution of tne 
war and the establishment of American 
ideals, whether a partisan administra¬ 
tion wills it so or not,” said Senator 
New. Although he said this was no time 
for the ,carper or random critic, fair 
criticism of inefficient methods is m 
place/ and he said the measures pro¬ 
posed in the senate for the creation of 
a war cabinet and a director of muni¬ 
tions should be supported by e\ervbodj. 

Strong Resolutions Expected. 

It was expected that the RAepublic- 
an Editorial Association would adopt 
strong resolutions along- the line sug¬ 
gested by Senator New. calling for a 
vigorous prosecution of the war through 
the efficiency which would be brought 
about by the proposed war cabinet. . 
Senator New said he was opposed to all s 
proposals to make government opera- j 
tion of the transportation systems, 
utilities and industries a continuing ; 
policy. 

As it is customary for the secretary to 
advance to the presidency, Frank Self, 
of Corydon, the retiring secretary, was 
expected to become president of fhe as¬ 
sociation for the ensuing year. The 
names of other officers presented by the 
nominating committee are: W. A. Smith, 
of Crawfordsville, vice-president; Fred 
I. King, of Wabash, secretary, and W. 
G. Oliver, of Franklin, treasurer. 

Members of th^ Editorial Association 


CHAMBERLAIN'S SPEECH 
We do not see how' even the President 
of the United States, who has recently 
spoken in commendation of the secre¬ 
tary of war, can read the speech of 
Senator Chamberlain, delivered in the 
senate yesterday, without realizing that 
the war department is very far from 
being what it ought to be. The senator 
showed that today France, in spite of 
the awful drain upon her. especially that 
resulting from the Italian disaster, is 
supplying our troops with ordnance and 
machine guns, and airplanes. It may be 
that we did not think of going to war 
in 1916, but the war department surely 
knew at that time that if we ever did 
go to war we should need big guns, and 
that we could not get them in a day. 
The senator said: 

There were omens in the sky that 
America couldn’t keep out. What was 
the ordnance department doing? -Noth¬ 
ing. It w'as lying supinely on its back, 
not making plans for manufacturing 
ordnance, nor discovering the possibili¬ 
ties of manufacturing — but doing noth¬ 
ing, absolutely nothing. 

Yet the navy department contracted 
for machine guns before the war broke, 
and in advance of appropriations. As 
to machine guns the war department j 
was unpardonably slow. It did not 1 
finally adopt a type till June of last 
year, two months after we had gone to 
war. Last September we had only nine 
of them — liow many we have now no 
one knows. The navy was glad to buy 
the Lewis guns, and there are 70,000 of . 
them in use on European battlefields. 
“Why not,” asked the senator, “manu¬ 
facture the Lewis gun?” It is admitted 
that the rifle finally adopted is an im¬ 
provement over the British gun, but 
“it took days and months to perfect 
it,” and in the meantime the manufac¬ 
ture of the Springfield weapon was 
stopped. The senator said that there 
was not a single trench mortar in any 
mp in the United States, and that 
“if it hadn’t been for the civilian peo¬ 
ple who have come here a/id given their 
time and service we wouldn’t have been 
anywhere.” 

It w'as supposed that we would profit 
by the mistakes of our associates in this 
war. Yet England and France early 
discovered that it was a mistake to 
keep army men in control of their ord¬ 
nance departments — and none could be 
worse. But we, after ten months of 
war, still retain them. “You must,” 
said the senator, “go to men who have 
done things to get results, and congress 
should face this without fear of any 
man, but with due regard for the dis¬ 
tinguished commander-in-chief.” Sena¬ 
tor Chamberlain was told by the com¬ 
mander at Camp Sherman, General 
Glenn, whose word in Indianapolis is as 
good as gold, that there was in his 
ramp a shortage of 7,000 overcoats. 
When this was brought to the attention 
of Secretary Baker, “in his usual placid 
way he said ‘that’s not true.’ ” Baker 
later said that the overcoats were “in 
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U °G HIM Vi 


TO PROVE 
U.S.HAS 
HURRIED 

(By the United PremO 

WASHINGTON, Jan 25. 
—Secretary of War Baker 
today asked Senator Cham¬ 
berlain formally for an op¬ 
portunity to make a state¬ 
ment before the senate mili¬ 
tary committee on giving 
the complete summary of 
“what has been done by 
America in the war/' 

He proposes, in a big way, to 
answer Chamberlain’s charges 
against the war administration. In 
his letter to Chamberlain, the sec¬ 
retary held that justice demanded 
that a statement be made, in view 
of the sacrifices and the spirit of 
officers and men of the army and 
business men who had given their 
aid to the government in this time 

of stress. . 

Moreover, he suggested that the 
people of the country are entitled 
to a full answer. 

Baker’s request was made with a 
direct, sanction of President Wilson. 
If Senator Chamberlain grants the 
request, as he undoubtedly will. 
Baker will delve into topics here¬ 
tofore untouched by the senate 
committee testimony to prove his 
contention that a vast work had 
been done on a broad-gauge scale, 
with the least possible delay or 
friction under the circumstances. 


pupa,™ 
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CONGRESSMAN GLASS TO 

ANSWER CHAMBERLAIN 

(By the United Press.) 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—The 
war administration of Secretary 
Baker will be defended in the 
house. 

Representative Carter Glass of 
Virginia, known as one of the keen¬ 
est and, at the same time, sharpest 
tongued administration speakers, 
will take upon himself this task in 
the wake of startling and grue¬ 
some charges made by Senator 
Chamberlain against Baker and his 
assistants. 

Glass may not be able to speak 
today, a sarrangements for the de¬ 
fense were completed only last 
night in a secret conference with 
Secretary Baker. But Glass be¬ 
lieves that greater publicity can be 
obtained in the heat of sensational 
debate and he proposes to amplify 
statements of Secretary Baker al¬ 
ready made, to show that in the 
broadest aspect the nation has 
moved forward, even t.ho there 
have been discouraging delays and 
blunders in some ways. 

To Show Results. 

Glass’ line of defense will un¬ 
doubtedly be to show in a general 
way how many troops have been 
forwarded already; how the enor¬ 
mous task of building cantonments 
and raising an army has been ac¬ 
complished with what the war lead¬ 
ers regard as speed; how the ord¬ 
nance and quartermaster bureaus 
are being reorganized; how sup¬ 
plies and ordnance are being rap¬ 
idly furnished in increasing volume. 
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^JOPICOFEBITORS 

Republican Association Holds 
Midwinter Meeting at the 
Hotel Severin. 


NEW SENDS GREETINGS 


Says Party Demands Right to Full 
Share ini Prosecution of the 
War. 


The national war crisis brought on by 
the congressional inquiry at NY ashing- 
ton concerning inefficiency ^in the war 
department was one of the principal 
topics of discussion among the editors 
who were in Indianapolis today to at¬ 
tend the midwinter session of the In¬ 
diana Republican Editorial Association 
at the Hotel Severin.' 

Strong words regarding the situation 
at Washington were used by Harry S. 
New, United States senator, in written j 
greetings sent to the association ; 

“The Republican party demands and j 
will not be denied the right to a full j 
share in the vigorous prosecution of the | 
war and the establishment of American i 
ideals, whether a partisan administra- I 
tion wills it so or not,” said Senator , 
New. Although he said this was no time 
for the carper or random critic, fair i 
criticism of inefficient methods is in [ 
place/ and he said the measures pro- : 
posed in the senate for the creation of , 
a war cabinet and a director of muni¬ 
tions should be supported by everybody. 

Strong Resolutions Expected. 

It was expected that the RAepublic- 
an Editorial Association would adopt 
strong resolutions along the line sug¬ 
gested by Senator New. calling for a 
vigorous prosecution of the war through 
the efficiency which would be brought 
about by the proposed war cabinet. 
Senator New said he was opposed to all 
proposals to make government opera¬ 
tion of the transportation systems, 
utilities and industries a continuing 
policy. 

As it is customary for the secretary to 
advance to the presidency, Frank Self, 
of Corydon, the retiring secretary, was 
expected to become president of the as¬ 
sociation for the ensuing year. The 
names of other officers presented by the 
nominating committee are: W. A. Smith, 
of Crawfordsville, vice-president; Fred 
I. King, of Wabash, secretary, and W. 
G. Oliver, of Franklin, treasurer. 

Members of 'thd Editorial Association 


CHAMBERLAIN'S SPEECH 
We do not see how even the President 
"of the United States, who has recently 
spoken In commendation of the secre¬ 
tary of war, can read the speech of 
Senator Chamberlain, delivered in the 
senate yesterday, without realizing that 
the war department is very far from 
being what it ought to be. The senator 
showed that today France, in spite of 
the awful drain upon her. especially that 
resulting from the Italian disaster, is 
supplying our troops with ordnance and 
machine guns, and airplanes. It may be 
that we did not think of going to war 
in 1916, but the war department surely 
knew at that time that if we ever did 
go to war we should need big guns, and 
that we could not get them in a day. 
The senator said: 

There were omens in the sky that 
America couldn’t keep out. What was 
the ordnance department doing? ‘Noth¬ 
ing. It was lying supinely on its hack, 
not making plans for manufacturing 
ordnance, nor discovering the possibili¬ 
ties of manufacturing — but doing noth¬ 
ing, absolutely nothing. 

Yet the navy department contracted 
for machine guns before the war broke, 
and in advance of appropriations. As 
to machine guns the war department j 
was unpardonably slow. It did not 1 
finally adopt a type till June of last 
year, two months after we had gone to 
war. Last September we had only nine 
of them — how many we have now no 
one knows. The navy was glad to buy 
the Lewis guns, and there are 70,000 of 
them in use on European battlefields. 
“Why not,” asked the senator, “manu¬ 
facture the Lewis gun?” Jt is admitted 
that the rifle finally adopted is an im¬ 
provement over the British gun, but 
it took days and months to perfect 
it,” and in the meantime the manufac¬ 
ture of the Springfield weapon was 
stopped. The senator said that there 
was not a single trench mortar in any 
.mp in the United States, and that 
“if It hadn’t been for the civilian peo¬ 
ple who have come here a^id given their 
time and service we wouldn’t have been 
anywhere.” 

' It was supposed that we would profit 
by the mistakes of our associates in this 
war. Yet England and France early 
discovered that it was a mistake to 
keep army men in control of their ord¬ 
nance departments — and none could be 
worse. But we, after ten months of j 
war, still retain them. “You must,” 
said the senator, “go to men who have 
done things to get results, and congress 
should face this without fear of any 
man, but with due regard for the dis¬ 
tinguished commander-in-chief.” Sena¬ 
tor Chamberlain was told by the com¬ 
mander at Camp Sherman, General 
Glenn, whose word in Indianapolis is as 
good as gold, that there was in his 
camp a shortage of 7.000 overcoats. 
When this was brought to the attention 
of Secretary Baker, “in his usual placid 
way he said ‘that’s not true.’ ” Baker 
later said that the overcoats were “in 
course of shipment.” The shortage of 
overcoats sometimes ran as high as 75 
per cent. In Camp Bowie the men were 
“packed together like sardines,” epi¬ 
demics broke out, and 8,000 men passed 
through the hospitals. General Gorgas, 
surgeon-general, reported that there was 
overcrowding in practically every camp, 
and that he had not been consulted 
about the location of a single canton¬ 
ment. Men died without proper nursing 
because of the inefficiency of the sys¬ 
tem. The President, Senator Chamber- 
lain said, .did not know the truth, and 
probably could not get it from his 
subordinates, not because they meant 
to keep anything from him, but because 
it was difficult, if not impossible, under 
the present system, for them to get It. 
Yet they might have . learned from 
Surgeon-General Gorgas, who is respon¬ 
sible for the statement that “nearly all 
epidemics could have been prevented if 
the war department had been effective.” 
The worst thing about Secretary Baker’s 
recent testimony was its revelation of 
his lack of information in regard to his 
own department. Also, Senat<fr Cham¬ 
berlain charged, there had been a lack 
of frankness. It certainly is, as he says, 
time to turn on the light. The President 
has more power than any other Presi¬ 
dent ever had, and more money to spend. 
The people will demand results. 


II 


HURRIED 

(By (he United Prens.) 

WASHINGTON, Jan 25. 

;—Secretary of War Baker 
today asked Senator Cham- 
; berlain formally for an op- 
; portunity to make a state¬ 
ment before the senate mili- 
| tary committee on giving 
the complete summary of 
"what has been done by 
America in the war/' 

He proposes, in a big way, to 
answer Chamberlain’s charges 
against the war administration. In 
his letter to Chamberlain, the sec¬ 
retary held that justice demanded 
that a statement be made, in view 
of the sacrifices and the spirit of 
officers and men of the army and 
business men who had given their 
aid to the government, in this time 
of stress. 

Moreover, he suggested that the 
people of the country are entitled 
to a full answer. 

Baker’s request was made with a 
direct sanction of President Wilson. 
If Senator Chamberlain grants the 
request, as he undoubtedly will, 
Baker will delve into topics here¬ 
tofore untouched by the senate 
committee testimony to prove his 
contention that a vast work had 
been done on a broad-gauge scale, 
with the least possible delay or 
friction under the circumstances. 


CONGRESSMAN GLASS TO 

ANSWER CHAMBERLAIN 

(By the United PreKfe.) 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—The 
war administration of Secretary 
Baker will be defended in the 
house. 

Representative Carter Glass of 
Virginia, known as one of the keen¬ 
est and, at the same time, sharpest 
tongued administration speakers, 
will take upon himself this task in 
the wake of startling and grue¬ 
some charges made by Senator 
Chamberlain against Baker and his 
assistants. 

Glass may not be able to speak 
today, a sarrangements for the de¬ 
fense were completed only last 
night in a secret conference with 
Secretary Baker. But Glass be¬ 
lieves that greater publicity can be 
obtained in the heat of sensational 
debate and he proposes to amplify 
statements of Secretary Banker al¬ 
ready made, to show that in the 
broadest aspect the nation has 
moved forward, even t.ho there 
have been discouraging delays and 
blunders in some ways. 

To Show Results. 

Glass’ line of defense will un¬ 
doubtedly be to show in a general 
way how many troops have been 
forwarded already; how the enor¬ 
mous task of building cantonments 
and raising an army has been ac¬ 
complished with what the war lead¬ 
ers regard as speed; how the ord¬ 
nance and quartermaster bureaus 
are being reorganized; how sup¬ 
plies and ordnance are being rap¬ 
idly furnished in increasing volume, 
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THE 3,000-MILE CALUMNY. 

Secretary Baker ought in all justice to be 
spared the annoyance of defending himself 
against falsehoods. Good sportsmanship to an 
enemy, to say nothing of loyalty to the chief of 
the army, should at least protect him from the 
jeers which are based only on distortion. Loyal 
citizens have, however, been misled into thought¬ 
lessly repeating jibes whose fantastic basis is 
surpassed only by the^splid malice out of which 
they were starteS.^®^* 

One of the most abominanle^of the current 
sneers is that which originated with the “3,000- 
mile” calumny. Secretary Baker is quoted as 
having smugly said that the war was 3,000 miles 
away. The conclusion which cynically unscrupu¬ 
lous critics insinuate is that Mr. Baker justified 
any degree of laziness and inefficiency with a war 
so remote. No just man can knowingly utter this 
calumny withoiit doing violence to truth and fair¬ 
ness. Secretary Baker said nothing upon which 
such a wanton conclusion could 'honorably be 
based. 

Here is the actual conversation: / 

Secretary Baker, in reply to a question— 

It is not inefficiency to change one’s mind and 
to get something better than you had pre¬ 
viously determined upon. * * * 

Senator Chamberlain —With the war on 
us and with these young men called into the 
service there was such an emergency that it 
did not call for the highest type of gun. 

Secretary Baker— I respectfully dissent 
from that view. The war was not on us. 
The war was in Europe. We have more guns 
of the highest type that needed no rectifica¬ 
tion in design than could possibly be used on 
the highest percentage of allowance for wast¬ 
age by all the troops that we could get to 
France in a year. 

Senator Wadsworth— You stated that the 
war was not on us. It is a fact, however, is 
it not, that the war was on us to a sufficient 
extent to impel the government to send troops 
to France as fast as they could get them, and. 
in their haste, due to the lack of rifles, men 
went on board transports without having 
fired a rifle? 

Secretary Baker —Senator, there are 
truths in all the sentences you have uttered, 
but, putting them together, they do not pic¬ 
ture tlie situation. I said that the war was 
hot on us in the sense that the enemy was 
not at our doors. He was 3,000 miles away. 
We had to send troops to where he was. 
There was an adequate supply of modern 
weapons for the troops we could send. 

That is the conversation as it occurred. Only 
by. tearing a single statement from its context 
and by reversing its clear meaning can tins libel 
be made to stick. Yet this is patriotic criticism 
in war time! 


WHAT CHAMBERLAIN D 
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America’s Extraordinary Achievements to Meet Allies’ 
Changing Needs Cannot Even Be Explained by President 
Wilson or Secretary Baker 

that senators, like all politicians, will 
gossip. Senator Chamberlain, while he 
has worked commendably to help the 
president in matters of war legisla 
tion, is none the less a man of such 
habits that discreet officials would be 
very loth to acquaint him with im¬ 
portant state secrets. 

It is intimated in authoritative 
circles that plans agreed upon with 
tho allies looked to the training of 
our armies much longer in the Unit¬ 
ed States than is now’ contemplated. 
Plans were laid with that program in 
view, the while the president was to 
stress the nation’s energies first in 
getting certain supplies and munitions 
in vast quantities to Europe. But the 
collapse of Russia and Italy changed 
the status as to man-pow r er material-, 
ly, whereupon Great Britain and 
France suddenly cal'ed upon the pres¬ 
ident to rush men to the continent. 
This he undertook to do and has been 
doing, but tho change of program 
made it necessary to deflect clothing, 
ammunition and supplies in unex- 


From Our Special Correspondent 1 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Thurs., Jan. 24 

Senator Chamberlain’s speech to¬ 
day made a strong appeal in the Sen¬ 
ate. It was virtually delivered to Con¬ 
gress in joint session, for half the 
representatives were banked infor¬ 
mally in the i’ear of the Senate cham¬ 
ber. He spoke with apparent modera¬ 
tion and freedom from bitterness. 
There was general unanimity of opin¬ 
ion that the senator displayed great 
personal independence and seemed to 
be actuated by commendable motives. 
His marshaling of information about 
deficiencies in equipment for the regi¬ 
ments and lack of clothing and other 
comforts made a powerful impression. 
Also it is not overlooked that a large 
military affairs committee support his 
view', 

But the trouble seems to bo that 
the president and the war department 
were engaged upon a great program 
of preparing under exigencies that the 
chairman of military affairs an<Lother 
senators stood in entire ignorance of. 
Ever since the missions from Great 
| Britain, France and other countries 
began arriving months ago. there has 


pected quantities to 9 tho soldiers 
actually going to the front. According¬ 
ly there were shortages of overcoats 


been special secrecy regarding inside and uniforms, which shortages, it 


arrangements for co-operation. Prob¬ 
ably it is well this has been so. 

The secrets have been so well kept 
that senators were not made “w’ise” 


happens, were accentuated by the very 
severe wdnter weather all over the 
country, the South included. 

The president and Secretary Baker 


and, of course, for the yery reason hav e not been entirely at liberty toj 

make .these facts known. The sena- 
tors, of whom some were republicans. 

| crazy for a. good political issue for 
the forthcoming campaign, have sim¬ 
ply scratched the surface. The pres¬ 
ident’s statement Avas pregnant with 
meaning when lie declared that Sena¬ 
tor Chambqrlain was in ignorance of 
what W’as being done. 

Quite a period may have to elapse 
yet before the country can be taken 
fully into the confidence of the ad¬ 
ministration. However, enough is al¬ 
ready know’ll to Avarranf an opinion 
that the Senate may he made to look 
very silly indeed and those Avise ' re¬ 
publicans who. under the plea of pa^ 
i’-intir- motives., were seeking- to jat - 


ten their campaign prospects, may 
discover they have picked up a verv 
| hot poker. For the facts are said to 
he that not only are troops in unex¬ 
pected numbers being hastened to 
France, but that this is all being clone 
in splendid accord with plans framed 
w ith the allies. 

The president and Secretary Baker, 
of course, have an .excellent reason for 
secrecy about these things. 1 hey are 
matters the Germans Avant to know 
about in detail. Furthermore, while 
Senate proceedings, like those of tips 
afternoon are highly entertaining, the 
sequel of a week or a month from 
now may focus more tensely the at 
ten tion of the country. 







































One of Secretary Baker’s worst of- 
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culminating crime on the stand was 
in yielding to the* sudden temptation 
to oxercise his wit in answering stu¬ 
p'd or silly questions. Thus when our 
o -n Senator Weeks asked t he impoa-1 

sible question if the secretary did not’ 
think that someone else could have 
done better than Gen Crozier as chief 
of ordnance, Mr Baker unwisely an- 
swered: “I do not know; there are 
‘so many people in the world.” If the 
secretary had only answered that he 
was sure there was one such person 
and that he had liis eye on him, all 
might have been well. 


The Gary Post on Baker. 

Six months ago certain types of news¬ 
papers in this country and such magazines 
as the North American Review, edited by 
Colo nel George Harvey,, w ho ca nnot rccun- 

cile himself to the thought that “tis better 
to have loved and lost than never to have 
loved at all,” were engaged in the most 
shameful dissemination of contemptible 
insinuations, and shameless slanders aimed 
at the capacity and even the intelligence of 
Secretary Daniels. Now we have silence, 
with only now and then a stray dog baying 
at the moon. But having failed to make 
out a case against Daniels because facts 
flouted in our faces from all quarters, 
thundered in our ears from the house of 
commons, and spoken in the senate by 
men like Kenyon, these same newspapers 
have turned their attention to Secretary 
Baker with the same foul 'weapons ana 
from the same • foul motives. If these 
newspapers, like the Chicago Tribue, have 
flattered themselves that they could pur¬ 
sue such a villainous campaign with im¬ 
punity and without challenge, they are 
beginning to realize their mistake. Baker 
is coming from the fire unscathed by the 
flames. We have frequently called atten¬ 
tion to the sheer dishonesty of this cam¬ 
paign of villification and abuse against the 
secretary of war, but our contemporary, 
The Gary Post, has summed up the case 
with such perspicacity that we reproduce 
its statement in another column of this 
page and urge all who are interested in the 
preparation of the country for war to read 
it carefully. It will be worth while. 


THl4 chamberlain attacks 

jpeated inThSenfte^'is^ttac^on^*»! of 0regon ’ yesterday re- 
rthe war, which the wKw ? S® government’s conduct of 

C0 ° ^ ^^^^^^^^^^oteriz^^as^untnithful 

adjective. 6 ieVe at he might have added a more formidable 

?K 35 ?£ 

cence” which Jbviouslv ^ out Pounng of “injured inno¬ 
tion of charges which if true Jurht not * or a re P eti ' 

the world. On the c’ontrarv’ ttnf- h + n0t to *> e trumpeted before 

meSS? hlef WhUe 0n llS way 40 the WMminious defeat'which It 

lea<SsMD !l of' 3 t e i!'» !f.T ted by the institution with th? supreme 
SSXtthft." war; he ' s m » de ky that instrument 

teBislative branch to. creatfaT war'Snet’o^mmcilt aid 

a council. The law creating* it would be a nullity. The attempt to 
do this has been rightly characterized as “vicious and illegal;” 

t US See light the senator throws on his own at- 
said* 6 ' ^ an ap ° 0gy for his first attack Senator Chamberlain 

w*+ nt H aS direct ^ d to the military establish- 

and i not *?. t I' e generad government. Those who 
heard me know* that. 

had n .? Prepared speech and did not speak from 
notes. I delivered an extemporaneous address to the 
people there, explaining that since Bunker Hill we have 
had^ practically no military organization or policy. 

“I said the senate military committee has tried to 
correct the evils by the introduction of two new bills One 
written by me is the director of munitions bill. The other, 
written by a sub-committee, is the war cabinet bill. I will 
stand for both.” 

Here is a remarkable confession of recklessness. He “had 
no prepared speechhe merely “delivered an extemporan¬ 
eous address, explaining” for the benefit of the kaiser, his 
war ministers and his allies that “since Bunker Hill we have 
had no military organization or policy.” 

It really is not necessary, in view of this admission and the 
perfervid and wild character of his “extemporaneous” charges 
against the government, which in its prosecution of the war 
thus far, by the general magnitude and many specific merits of 
its achievement, has won the astonished admiration of its allies 
to go into any extended analysis or investigation of his charges’ 

Me stands convicted on his own words as a careless slanderer 
ot the government of his own country in time of war. Men of 
his ilk m ana out of the congress should be suppressed in any 
way by which it may most conveniently be done. 

The president has well said: 

‘As a matter of fact the war d epartment has perform- 
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g n0 of Secretary Baker’s worst of- 
l enses was his coolness under the fire 
0 ? cross-examination before the Sen- 
Je committee. He was so. calm as to 
i>rn~ upon him the accusation of t*- 
: rig ‘‘much too complacent.” If he 
Ktnl onlv shown signs of nervousness, 
rown flustered, red In the face and 
exclaimed occasionally, ‘‘Bless me! 
•what a dreadful state of things,” he 
would have made an admirable wit¬ 
ness. But, actually, the secretary load a 
wav of blowing tmoke rings and some¬ 
times saying. “Quito the contrary, 
that infuriated his inquisitors. His 
culminating crime on the stand was 
in yielding to the 1 sudden temptation 
to exercise his wit in answering stu- 
i .ij or silly questions. Thus when our 
ovn Senator Weeks asked the impos¬ 


sible question if the secretary did not 1 
think that someone else could have 
done better than Gen Crozier as chief 
of ordnance, Mr Baker unwisely an¬ 
swered: “I do not know; there are 
‘so many people in the world.” If the 
secretary had only answered that he 
was sure there was one such person 
and that he had his eye on liin), all 
might have been well. 


The Gary Post on Baker. 

Six months ago certain types of news¬ 
papers in this country and such magazines 
as the North American Review, edited by 
Colonel G eorge Harvey, w ho ca nnot rccon - 

cile himself to the thought that “tis better 
to have loved and lost than never to have 
loved at all,” were engaged in the most 
shameful dissemination of contemptible 
insinuations, and shameless slanders aimed 
at the capacity and even the intelligence of 
Secretary Daniels. Now we have silence, 
with only now and then a stray dog baying 
at the moon. But having failed to make 
out a case against Daniels because facts 
flouted in our faces from all quarters, 
thundered in our ears from the house of 
commons, and spoken in the seuate by 
men like Kenyon, these same newspapers 
have turned their attention to Secretary 
Baker with the same foul weapons ana 
from the same - foul motives. If these 
newspapers, like the Chicago Tribue, have 
flattered themselves that they could pur¬ 
sue such a villainous campaign with im¬ 
punity and without challenge, they are 
beginning to realize their mistake. Baker 
is coming from the fire unscathed by the 
flames. We have frequently called atten¬ 
tion to the sheer dishonesty of this cam¬ 
paign of villification and abuse against the 
secretary of war, but our contemporary, 
The Gary Post, has summed up the case 
with such perspicacity that we reproduce 
its statement in another column of this 
page and urge all who are interested in the 
preparation of the country for war to read 
it carefully. It will be worth while. 
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| CHAMBERLAIN ATTACKS 

of 0rc *°". wteri.7 »- 

/the war, which the preshW of Sf ??TT£ nt ’ s C07lduct 

coo w7l?r ,e ,t with 

adjective. a he mi8:ht ha ' re added a “ore formidable 

met- 

conscientious pleader- but thiTi* the reckless and un- 

Yesterday he prefaced wVhLw! th& - wor ?t o f .hj s attack, 
cence” which obviously was art ^ n i ure d inno¬ 

tion of charges which if trie onrttS! 0 ? 3 ? pa hy ’ a re Peti- 
the world. On the contrary’ + n °^ be trumpeted before 

sssesgf. spsssas 

operationf „ a ot b Z^^ 

SSSSS 

doomed' to fanS, aee Bu e 4fs ^rS/iT 2T de e a *™"‘ 
of mgebie, w hile on 

Ir-a^VVVro f is Y? p * ed by the constitution with the supreme 

commSerin Jhlefo? V” war: hais mad « % that instrLTnt 
commanaer-in-chief of its army and navy It is fntflp 

legislative branch to create any war caWnet or copncH to Sd 

the president and his cabinet in the conduct of the war for 

the president would not be obliged to pay any attentkm to such 

a council. The law creating it would be a nullity The attempt to 

do this has been rightly characterized as “vicious and nSl '° 

T et US see the senator throws on his own at- 

said* 6 ' 1 apo,ogy for hls first att ack Senator Chamberlain 

ment M n rrf r ^f nt Z &S directad to the military establish- 
heard me know that 6 * * 0Vernm “‘- TIlose who 

noto? Ya&SST* S 1“ ch and did not speak from 
«, del v re , d . an extemporaneous address to the 

L e ^' th ^% eXplain ^ that since B «nker Hill we have 
had^ practically no military organization or policy. 

“I said the senate military committee has tried to 
evi ! s the introduction of two new bills. One 
written by me is the director of munitions bill. The other 
written by a sub-committee, is the war cabinet bill. I wili 
stand for both. 

Here is a remarkable confession of recklessness. He “ha u 
™ pre P? red speech;” he merely “delivered an extemporan¬ 
eous address, explaining” for the benefit of the kaiser, his 
war ministers and his allies that “since Bunker Hill we have 
had no military organization or policy.” 

_ a Jt S IlF ? n M t J I ’i cessa r y ’ in view of this admission and the 

perfervid and wild character of his “extemporaneous” charges 
against the government, which in its prosecution of the war 
by th ! ? eneraI magnitude and many specific merits of 
-ts achievement, has won the astonished admiration of its allies 
to go into any extended analysis or investigation of his charges.’ 

He stands convicted on his own words as a careless slanderer 
of the government of his own country in time of war. Men of 
ms ilk in and out of the congress should be suppressed in any 
way by which it may most conveniently be done. 7 

The president has well said: 

“As a matter of fact the war department has perform- 
ert a task of unparalleled magnitude and difficulty with 
extraordinary promptness and efficiency. There have 
been delays and disappointments and partial miscarriages 
0 plans, all of which have been drawn into the fore¬ 
ground and exaggerated by the investigations which have 
been m progress since the congress assembled. 

“Nothing helpful or likely to shed light or facilitate 
the war tasks of the government has come out of such 
criticism and investigation.” 

The president, in spite of the attacks of mischief-makers, 
whose chief aim is to advertise themselves, has the confidence 
of the great mass of thinking Americans. His clear and calm 
responses to his noisy and unbridled assailants in each in¬ 
stance serve to strengthen his position with his people and to 
bring the critics into the contempt which they deserve. 
m t --- 
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STARY HAKE R AT’ SIS' BEST.' 

j The statement defending his admin- 
_Jf»tration of the War Department 
’hlch Mr. Baker made to a large and 
ritlcal audience in the Senate Office 
bidding on Monday may be vulner- 
ble to analysis, but as a brief It was 
kir’oit and brilliant. More than that. 

It was a challenge to the American 
people to admire the achievements of 
the Government in raising, equipping, 
and training large bodies of troops, 
and in transporting division after di¬ 
vision overseas, a challenge that 
proves irresistible to their pride of 
country. Mr. Baker may have used 
the superlative too freely in praising 
our performance, but he will not be 
criticised for that, and the colors he 
wrought into the picture will stay 
there. Furthermore, he will have his 
Vindication when our troops go 44 over 
the top " upon the order of one of the 
most efficient soldiers that has com¬ 
manded an American army, a consum¬ 
mate West Pointer, John Joseph 
Pershing. 

The questions that Senators will ask 
When Mr. Baker appears before the 
committee again may dim the lustre of 
his exposition of what the War De¬ 
partment has accomplished, but he 
has recognized his limitations and 
profited by his mistakes, which is a 
ffreat gain. Mr. Baker's complacency 
will no longer dismay his friends and 
put a weapon into the hands of critics 
who are just as patriotic as he is. 
They feared that he did not take his 
responsibility seriously, that he would 
never grow up to it, that he lacked 
the energy and spirit demanded-of the 
head of the American War Depart¬ 
ment In the supreme emergency. 
They are not yet convinced that he 
will pass muster and officially sur¬ 
vive the ordeal, but at his latest com¬ 
ing before the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee there was a self-revelation 
full of promise. 

That frank and persistent criticism 
woke up Newton D. Baker and 
brought about the transformation is 
not to be denied. The subordinates in 
the War Department, some of them 
veteran army officers who knew 
things were not going right, are now 
buckling to their work with hope in 
their faces and fresh courage in their 
hearts. Red tape will be cut right and 
left, responsibility will no longer be 
evaded, and the war machine will 
gather speed. Hereafter, the right to 
criticise will not be contested. The 
Senate Inquiry has proved a bracing 
tonic. 

It must be understood, however, 
that the most searching problems of 
the war are still to come. We have 
not begun to fight in France and the 
war may go on for years. It will 
take a strong, resourceful, inflexible 
man to conduct the business of the 
War Department. Secretary Baker 
has coped with the preliminaries, 
learning as he went along, and, 
atanding up under criticism as best 
he could. But he has not been se¬ 
verely tested.^ Whether even the re¬ 
organization of the War Department 
which he has planned will satisfy 
Congress is a question to be settled 
only after debate on the new legis¬ 
lation which Senator Chamberlain 
has proposed. Mr. Baker has filed 
his brief. The other side is to be 
.heard. 
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Full Light on War Activities. 

“OnC story’s good until another’s told.” 
The old saw has application now, not 
to throw discredit on any story told in 
connection with war activities, but to 
suggest the advisability of a suspension 
of judgment until both sides to the ex¬ 
isting controversy have been heard 
through those competent and authorized 
to speak. 

Senator Chamberlain’s story has un¬ 
doubtedly made a profound impressioii. 

It was well told—told without rhetoric 
or excitement. It was keyed and de¬ 
livered for the thoughtful. It reached j 
the spot. Its merit was, and is, sincer- 
ity, simplicity and directness. The j 
speaker convinced his hearers that he j 
meant what he said, and his hearers ; 
knew that ho had many sources of in-! 
formation. His speech contained a great j 
deal that the public had not heard and ’ 
that shocked the public in the recital. 

Secretary Baker will reply. The re- ! 
ply will lack the impressive staging of ! 
the attack, but will not lack for atten¬ 
tion. And it will reach as many read-.! 
ers as the attack. The whole country is 
a,t attention. Very naturally, everybody 
wants to know everything possible of 
reveaiment on a subject of such inti¬ 
mate and pressing moment. And, of 
course, the Secretary of War will, as 
Senator Chamberlain did, speak with au¬ 
thority and from large information. 

In this way, and from these two 
sources alone, the public will soon have 
much of value upon which to base an 
opinion. But the public will not be eon-J 
fined to these two sources. Informa¬ 
tion is coming from other sources. So 
much is at At'ake, and so eager is curi¬ 
osity, the facts are being coaxed out 
from many sources. 

...Lot the public have all the facts—all 
necessary to the passing of a just judg¬ 
ment on the record. Ours is popular 
government. What the people say 
“goes.” And in this matter the people j 
will, and should, have their say. They 1 
are unreasonable only when kept in the 
dark. Time and time again in great 
emergencies they, have shown both poise 
and courage when acting- in the light. 
Senator Chamberlain told the Senate 
that his sole purpose was to let in the 
light. Such also, we may assume, will 
be the purpose of Secretary Baker when 
he . takes the witness stand Monday. 

For the moment, there is po other 
topic half so interesting. It has the \ 
right of way in Congress, in the press : 
and is receiving attention in the pulpit, j 


Repeated History. 


That history is prone to repeat 
itself has passed into a well worn 
proverb but it is a fact that arouses 
surprise 'whenever an instance or its 
truth is noticed. One of the most 
noteworthy cases of this tendency is 
that in almost every national crisis 
the men who have to guide the Ship 
of State are the subjects of bitter 
abuse and criticism, and yet in the 
great majority of instances, they are 
praised most highly by those who 
come after them. During the course 
of the Revolutionary War and 
throughout his terms as President, 
General Washington was charged 
with criminal inefficiency as a mili¬ 
tary commander and as a statesman, 
but after his death he became the ob¬ 
ject of an admiration that is almost 
adoration. Jefferson was denounced 
in unmeasured terms for liis purchase 
of Louisiana, and yet it is easy to see 
that it made the Union into a great 
nation. While Madison was main¬ 
taining the independence won by the 
Revolution by the acts that led up to 
the War of 1812, he was reviled most 
bitterly by the very States in whose 
behalf he was acting, and those 
States threatened to secede if he 
persisted in maintaining their rights 
on the high seas. Today we see that 
had he yielded to the clamors of 
New England and Old England, we 
would never have been anything 
more than a British dependency. The 
administrations that added Texas to 
the Union, fought the Mexican War 
and annexed the territory that was 
gained by that war, were abused 
with the greatest harshness, yet the 
wisdom of their acts are now appar¬ 
ent. During the Civil War Lincoln 
and his cabinet were criticized in the 
North as bitterly as were Davis land 
his cabinet in the South, yet today 
both sections see that their Execu¬ 
tives acted with wisdom. The pur¬ 
chase of Alaska was long called 
“Seward’s Folly,” but now the an¬ 
nual receipts from Alaska are greater 
than the purchase money, to say 
nothing of freeing a large part of the 
continent from European domination. 
On a smaller scale the history of 
some of our cities tells the same 
story. Men of middle age can remem¬ 
ber when “Boss Shepherd 44 had to 
flee from Washington in danger of 
his life, and yet the people of Wash¬ 
ington havfe erected a monument to 
him in front of the new Municipal 
Building. His vision of the Capital 
that was to be was wider than their:,, 
but it is recoqnized at the present 
time. 


The present Administration is pass' 
ing through the same experience, or 
all the members of the Cabinet the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secre¬ 
tary of War have been the subjects 
of the most scathing criticism and 
ridicule, but they have gone steadily 
on with their duties and have filled 
them faithfully. Under Mr. Daniels 
our navy has grown to be the second 
in size and efficiency in the world, 
and no better body of men car. be 
found i nany service than the com¬ 
missioned officers and enlisted men * 
in the United States navy. New 
methods of educating and trainin'; 
these men have been devised and put 
into operation, and the efficiency of 
the force in unequalled. So admir¬ 
able is the present navy that for the 
first time Mr. Roosevelt has praised 
something not connected with his 
own activities. Mr. Daniels has cer¬ 
tainly proved his fitness for his post. 

The work of Mr. Baker in the War 
Department has been wonderful, 
f From a force of less than 150,000 
men, regulars and militiamen, the 
United States Army has developed in¬ 
to a force of about a million and a 
half; the largest body of troops ever 
raised by the United^ States. These 
men have been armed, uniformed 
and equipped. Training camps for 
officers have been established and 
’ officers taught their duties; munition 
plants have been organized and am¬ 
munition supplied in ample qaunti- 
ties. The food supplied the men has 
been sufficient in qualtity and of 
nourshing quality and there has 
! no “embalmed beef" scandal such as 
stained tho record of the War De¬ 
partment at the outbreak of tliej 
Spanish ^Var. Doubtless some things 
hhve been done better; but Air. Lak¬ 
er is but human and is liable to err 
It is safe to say that in no other 
emergency have matters been hand-j 
! led any better, if so well. It is true 
r that the War Department has expend 
jed great sums of money, but it has 
I accomplished result:; and that is what 
| is desired. In all of this expenditure 
there has been no savor of. corruption 
of favoritism or of nepotism, jfj 
there have been errors they have' 
been clean errors of judgment and no 
man can be always free from those 
errors. 

When the heat of passion passes 
we feel sure that the judgment of j 
the nation will be tiiat it would 
have been very difficult to have had 
better men in these posts than those 
now filling them, and that posterity 
will acclaim them as it has acclaim¬ 
ed so many of their predecessors. 















































ISSERTS WAR WORK 
IS NOW WELL DOWN 

Department Official Says Presi¬ 
dent Has Put Through 
Real Reorganization'. 

BUSINESS MEN IN SERVICE 

Declaration That President Will 
i Socn Show Congress That Pro¬ 
posed Legislation Is Not Needed. 

Special to The New York Times. 
PROVIDENCE. R. I.. Jan. 24.—The 
Providence Journal will say tomorrow 
morning: 

*• The Journal is able to pnm this 
morning a statement from a high of¬ 
ficial of the War Department that 
President Wilson will prove to the coun¬ 
try, in support of his declaration with 
regal'd to Senator Chamberlain s 
charges, that the reorganization of that 
department is complete, .that it is run¬ 
ning at a state of efficiency which will 
surprise the entire country, and that the 
President’s defense of the department 
will be supported by the testimony ot 
business men of national reputation. 

• • The statement, which was given to 
The Journal yesterday in Washington, 

vyj-ijie our critics have been talking 
<h e president .has been working. he 
h<® realized the evils that have existed 
In the Wa" Department awl the grave 
neeessit'- tor ov< rooming them, and m 
less than sixty days has transformed 
the department from an inefficient and 
broken-down machine into such an ot- 
pqnizutlon as. when the facts al - 
known will force the admiration ol the 
entin* ‘country. The President is ready . 
to tell his story, and in a few days wHl 
give to Congress an cithe nation the 
details which will disarm further criti¬ 
cism and sweep the present charges into 
the ash heap of oblivion. He is pi * - 
pared to make such 

bring the universal verdict that to d . - 
rupt the present organization with anv 
rew scheme would, under the reformed 
condition of things, be little short of 

1U “lfo' change more striking could bo 
imagined than that which has taken 
place in the War Department during 
the past sixty days, Practically the 
entire acting executive force of uie 
bureaus has been changed.. Today the 
tilings that ought L o be dotte arc oein„ 
done, orders are being carried out m 
a businesslike and efficient man nci . 
and .1 vigorous production ' of power 
has been decided upon. 

“ The new system and the new idea 
have been brought about by a radical 
change in methods and the appointment, 
of men * big in the business world to 
positioins where they can do things. 
The red tape has been cut: army offi- 
cers have been succeeded by those men 
and the departments today are being 
run on a business and efficiency basis. 
Particularly true is this of the Ord¬ 
nance Bureau, which has come under so 
much criticism. General Crozier has 
been eliminated from the bureau. Nom¬ 
inally he holds the position ot chiei. 
but that is simply a title so that he 
mav retain te rank of Ma.ior General. 

“President Wilson and Secretary Baker 
will be able to show the members of 
Congress that at the present time, in¬ 
stead of being inefficient and unable to j 
cope with the problems that confront it, 
the Ordnance Bureau is up on its toes, 
and that during the last, sixty days its 
accomplishments have been remarkable. 

“'Much of the time lost under the old 
regime has been made up, and a survey 
of the entire situation shows that the 
resources of the country are not being 
strained that the production of arm, am¬ 
munition, and supplies for the army arc 
now so well under way that all the men 
now in training will shortly be fully 
supplied with all equipment. 

“‘Contracts for everything pertain¬ 
ing to the equipment of the overseas 
army now abroad and to be sent dur¬ 
ing the year have either been awarded 
or are actually in sight, in another six 
weeks the working of the burc-au of 
ordnance wil be very nearly 100 per 
cent, efficient. 

“ * Buch men as Colonel Samuel Mc- 
Roberts. formerly of the National City 
Bank of New York, and one of the most 
efficient men in the country, now heads 
a division of the ordnance bureau. 

“ ‘Colonel Tripp, formerly chairman 
of the board of the Westinghouse Elec¬ 
tric Company, one of the. greatest busi¬ 
ness men of the country and of im¬ 
mense executive ability, is another 

“ ‘Then there is General Charles 
Wheeler, who was picked out of his 
rank in the list of officers to succeed 
Ge neral Crozier, a man wh o has had a 


large * inariufa during experience? Tic 
lias won a reputation for his ability as 
rn organizer and for his business effi¬ 
ciency. which is all quite unusual tor 
on army off cor. ’ y ■ __ 

“And there is Colonel J. M. Dunn, 
who has been called back from the 
retired list and who has made a reputa¬ 
tion in transportation problems that 
places him in the front rank of men 
ofr that profession. 

•* • Such men as these head the dirim¬ 
ent divisions into which the Ordnance 
Bureau has ben divided in this new 
scheme of efficiency and system, and 
this scheme has been worked out so 
carefully in the past month that no 
manufacturing concern with a reputa¬ 
tion for efficiency could have its ideas 
and plans more carefully charted than 
have these men charted the working 
plan of the Ordnance Brueau. 

“ • General Wheeler heads the list 
as acting chief of the bureau, and un¬ 
der the new scheme his office is di¬ 
vided into three bureaus—the general 
administration bureau, under Colonel 
Pierce, .the engineering bureau, under 
Colonel Rice, and the control bureau, 
under Colonel Dixon. These bureaus 
are really executive, and care for the 
countless delays that must be bandied, 
but pendant from General Wheeler are 
the operating - divisions, and it is m 
these that the radical changes have 
been made, and men in civil life have 
been placed in charge for the purpose 
of getting action. 
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THU WAS 


DECLARES 
1,500,000 WILL BE 
IN FRANCE IN 1918 


Summing' up his revelations to the 
I Senate Military Committee regarding 
1 equipping and housing of 

ran American men. 

and declaring that this force will be 
ready to depart for France in 1918. 


sixteen and twenty pages long, filled I 
with measurements and formulas and I 
changes of a millimeter in size, great I 
long specifications of changes In de- 1 
tails of thing.® which were agreed I 
upon last week and changed this I 
week, and need t o be changed again I 
that what we arc | 


and 500,000 will be there as soon as week^ so ^ ^ „ 

shipping can be arranged, Secretar> j using . the eyea of Uie army there to| 
of War said: keep up to what they want us to do. 

Already In Discard. 


“Let Us Be Frank.'’ 

“And now, let me be frank with you. 


“Already you will find in vourl 


and let your judgment be frank with further examination into some of the 
ipe about this. Has any army in his- bureau work of the department that 
tory. since the beginning of time, been • weapons which were selected and 
so raised and cared for aa this army : which we had started to manuCac¬ 
hes? Can tie picture be duplicated? ture, have been so far discarded that 
Wc have raised this army, taking the people have forgotten the names of 
regular army and the national guard,, them almost, and new things substi- 
raising it to war strength and sup- . tuted in their place, 
plementing it by the operation of a “This little group of officers which 
^ I stayed here have built the ffreat 

’ , , , i 'special departments of the army. 

“When the selective draft was pio- K « The ordnance department starting. 

posed I was told that an army by ^ with ninety-three or ninety- 

that means could not be raised. s ix officers, has now' something like 

“And yet. has anv great enterprise 3,000 officers. They have had to be 

been carried on v,Uh more unfail- specialized, and that has had1 to CO 
i. . ,. j . . .. ,, on contemporaneously with this tre- 

mg justice and patriotism on the part mendoug response to the changing 
of the American people, or has a conditions on the other side, 
greater change in our mode and prac- “in the meantime, when w'e started 
1 tice been accepted by the public than into this war I think it w’as com 
under the selective service system?” j monly thought throughout the couiv 
The Secretary said that a magazine try that our contribution at the out- 
of which Colonel Roosevelt was asso-' se t might well be financial and in- 
ciate editor, urged that “every nerve dustrlal. The industries of this coun- 


j be strained to get 150,000 to 200,000 
I men to France in 1917.’’ 

“I am disclosing no secret,*’ Secre- 
• tary Baker said, “when I say that 
| we exceeded that maximum in 1917.” 

Senator Chamberlain asked if the 
| maximum had not been exceeded by 
[ August, 1917. 

“Not the maximum,*’ answered Scc- 
I retary Baker. “The minimum was ex- 
I ceeded. 

Soon to Have 500,000 There. 

“Now, instead of having 50,000 or 
100,000 men in France in 1917, we have 
many more men than that in France, 
and instead of 500.000 men whom we 
could ship to France if we could find 
any way to do it in 1918, w’c will have 
more than 500,000 in France early 
in 1918. and we have available, if the 
transportation facilities are available 
to us. and the prospect is not un¬ 
promising, 0 1,500.000 who is 1918 can be 
shipped to France.” 

“Why,” Chairman Chamberlain per¬ 
sisted. “have you not felt It proper to 
|| let the public into your confidence 
with reference to these things that 
you are telling now?” 

Secretary Baker replied that he 


try were largely devoted at that 
time to the manufacture of wrar ma¬ 
terials for our allies.” 

What War Entry Required. 

“When we entered the war France 
was a white sheet of paper so far as 
we were concerned, and on that we 
had not only to write an army, but 
we had to write the means of main¬ 
taining that army, and from the first 
time when a carefeul and scientific 
study of the opportunities of France 
to help us were made, from that hour 
until this we have been building In 
France, facilities, instruments, agen¬ 
cies, just as many as we have here 
in the United States, and more—many 
of them of the same character. 

“For instance, the French had nat¬ 
urally reserved the best ports In 
France for tneir own supplies. The 
Channel ports have been reserved for 
the British. When we came In it 
was necessary for us to have inde¬ 
pendent ports of entry in order that 
there might not be confusion am; a 
mixture of our supplies, going through 
these ports of disembarkation wua 


hesitated to do that and referred to a. those of other nations. We were 


statement by Gen. von Hinderburg to 
the effect that America was advertis¬ 
ing her intentions. 

“But isn’t it a fact that Germany 
has known all about this?*’ queried 
Senator (Chamberlain. 

“No,*’ replied Secretary Baker. 
“The German government is still mys¬ 
tified regarding the number of men 


given special ports. 

“We have had to take over, and 
are in process of rebuilding -nd am¬ 
plifying, a railroad 600 milefl long, in 
order to carry our products from our 
p^rts of disembarkation to our gen¬ 
eral bases of operation. And all of 
th t, gentlemen, has to be not only 
studied out, as a necessary thing to 


ESDAY, .JANUARY 29, 1918. 


Congress Kg 

Secretary Baker Shows That the United States Have Not ’’Fallen 
Down” in War Preparations—The War Program Outlined. 
Answering Anonymous Letters—British “Winding Sheets.” 
Amending the “Ownership Section” of the Railroad Bill—Pine 

Knots and Water Power on Heatless Days. 

1 _ . _ 

By W. V. BYARS, 


now in France. They know what is i do but whgn go studied out and 

doing at the front, but Germany is dra f ted here, the manufactories for 

still mystified regarding the number j ^©se things have to be carried on in 

5,1 no ^ in 3 rance * t this country, and the things shipped 

over there—nails, crossties, spikes, 


of men 

His statements Mt. Baker added, was 
made on the basis of the most reliable 
confidential reports received by the 
War Department. 

Secretary Baker said earlier in his 
discourse: 

Pershing’s Command Small. 

“We sent over to France General 
Pershing, and we sent with him 
merely a division of troops, but we 
sent with him, perhaps I can say 
safely, the major part of the trained, 
expert personnel of the army. 

“You know the size of the official 
corps of the regular army in this 
country when the war broke out. 

“It was a pitiful handful of trained 
men, and yet it was necessary to di¬ 
vide them up, and send over to 
France officers of the highest quality 
so that they would be at the front 
and aee in the workshops and in the 
factories and in the war offices, and 
in the armies, where consultations 
would take place immediately back 
of the front—so that they could see 
the thing with their own eyes, and 
send us back the details by cable 
every day of the changing character 
of this war. 

“General Pershing's staff of ex¬ 
perts and officers" over there runs 
into the thousands, and they are 
busy every minute, and every day 
that the sun rises I get cablegrams 
from General Pershing from ten to 


fish plates, engines, cars, buildings. 

Great Plant* Built. 

"We have had to build ordnance de- 
p, ts and repair shops and great mag¬ 
azines of supply in the interior. All 
of that problem has been carried for¬ 
ward step by step. The plans for a 
single ordnance repair shop, whic/h I 
saw some time ago, covered acres and 
acres of ground. Designed over 
there, the iron work fabricates over 
here, disassembled, put in ships and 
carried abroad to be reassembled 
over there. 

“We have had to build barracks 
over there for our soldiers, and In the 
meantime to billot them around in 
the French villages. 

“Building barracks over there and 
building them here is a very efferent 
thing, gentlemen. 

“We have had to go back to the 
planting of corn in France in order 
that we might sometime make a har¬ 
vest. 

“Our operations began in the for¬ 
ests of France, not in the lumber 
yards, as they did in this country.” 

Peasants Kissed Our Boys. 

Secretary Baker described how 
France welcomed the first American 
soldiers, peasants kissing, he said, the 
hems of their coats. 

“Of course,” he said, “they wel 
corned the British, but their need 
was not so great when this .British 
went. Of course, they welcomed the 
British, but there were ties between 
them and us which there had not 
been between them and the British, 
and so when our troops went there 
was an instant and spontaneous rise 
in the morale, of the French, but an 
equally instant and spontaneous in- 


Ou trial for his official life yester¬ 
day, Secretary of War Newton D. 

Baker vindicated the Government of 
the United States. The vindication 
is adequate. No one could have made 
it more so. The Government is 
“ready to win the war.” The only 
question remaining is of how far 
Secretary Baker sacrificed himself. . ,, . 

It was the question after Stafford's c)( f thed and a 'nned to* nfeet 


tunity to do other badly needed work 
was the answer developed yester¬ 
day, after it had already been given 
in full. It is sufficient. 

Secretary Bsker shewed that he 
had taken the course recommended 
by General Wood, General Persh¬ 
ing, and the military experts of the 
army in everything relating to arm- 

now 
any 


defense before 4 the Dong Parlia- emergency of the present, or any- 
ment.” The issue then did not ex- thing that can be foreseen in the 
ceed the issue now in importance. j mme( ji a t e future. The United 


And Strafford, vindicating his “king 
and his cause,” sent himself to the 
block. 


sistence that these soldiers who came 
from America should continue to 
come in an unbroken stream. 

“And so we made the election. We 
decided not to send the regular army 
as a whole, but to send regular di¬ 
visions and national guard divisions, 
selected according to the state of 
their preparation, and keep back 
here some part of our trained force 
in order that it might innoeulate with 
its spirit /and its training these raw 
levies which wo were training, and 
one after another these divisions 
have gone over until in France there 
is a fighting army, an army trained 
in the essentials and in the begin¬ 
ning of military discipline and prac¬ 
tice, and trained, seasoneJ fighters 
In this kind of a w$r on the actual 
battlefields where it is taking place. 

Joftre Wanted Artiaan*. 

“J of fro said it might take some 
time for us to get n trained army 
over, but that we were a great in¬ 
dustrial country and could send ar¬ 
tisans immediately. 

“Although not contemplated at t 
outset, we have organized regiments 
of railroad men who are rebuilding 
railroads behind the British and 
French lines as they advance. 

“Of such quality were these men 
that at Cambr&i, when General Byng 
vras endangered, our men threw 
down their picks and shovels, grasped 
rifles and distinguished themselves. 

“Very early in the war Balfour and 
Joffre Bald, ‘Send us nurses and doc¬ 
tors.’ Almost before we were In the 
war Red Cross nurses and doctors 
and ambulance drivers in great num¬ 
bers were sent over. Our early lo. se^ 
were of these. But that was not 
enough. It was sqgges.tqd. further 
that mechanics were needed. Special 
studies were made. 

“We found that railroads and oth¬ 
er facilities of Franca. had been kept 
in excellent condition, far better 
than we had thought possible.’* j 

But despite the condition of French j 
railroads, he said, it was found neees- ] 
sary to provide transportation facili¬ 
ties for the American army in France, 
because of the great demands upon 
those already there; 

AnKumeH Responsibility. 

Mr. Baker took personal responsi¬ 
bility for getting men under train¬ 
ing before their equipment was ready 
“to the last shoe button.” 

He went into the efforts to sur 
round the army with moral and 
physical safeguards. A condition had 
been produced, he said, where the 
soldiers were welcomed into the 
homes of communities in which they 
were quartered. . 

“No such relation,*’ he added, “has 
ever existed between an army and 
the civilian population. I’ve gone 
from camp to caimp. I havfe asked 
each commander: ‘What about your 
disciplinary problem?’ Men old in 
the array all say they have never seei 
anything like this; that the disciplin¬ 
ary problem is negligible. 

“Your committee will have lull op 
portunity, and will doubtless go intc 
those things. If you deal with the 
hospital situation, the medical corps, 
the signal corps, you will hear the won 
derful work done by the engineerim 
department of the army. But when 
It is all told, Mr. Chairman, it w'ill be 
a story which I am sure your com 
mittee will be glad to report to the 
Senate of the United States as being 
a tremendous response to a tre¬ 
mendous responsibility, and when you 
have made this investigation 1 know 
that the American people will feel, a: 

I think they have a right to feel, that 
w'e are in this war to win it; that 
we are in it to hit and to hit hard, 
that we are in it to co-ordinate our 
strength w'ith that of our associates 
that the problem is not one of indi 
vidual star playing, but of team play 
with these veterans and experience 
persons under actual battle con 
ditions that more has been done, per 
haps, than the country expected, mor 
than the wisest in the country 
thought was possible to do. 

Knows American Feeling. 

“In so far as J am personally con¬ 
cerned, I know' what is ahead of u* 
i know what the American feeling 
about this war is. Everybody is im¬ 
patient to do as much as they can. 

“There will be no division of conn- 
sel; there will be all the criticism? 
there ought to be upon short comings 
and failures; there will be so far a." 
the War Department is concerned, i 
continuing effort at self-improvement 
and a. hospitality toward every sug¬ 
gestion for improvement that can 
come from the outside; but. the nei 
result is going to be that a united and 
confident American people believing 
in themselves and in their institution 
are going to demand, and that at no 
late, day, on European battlefields, ir 
the face of veterans with whom they 
are proud to associate, that veterans 
though they be, cannot excel us ir 
achievements, and when the vi^to 
is won 6ver there, Air. Chairman, the 
credit which will come to American 
courage will be an nono< . 
th” tenacity of purpose and splendid 
achievements of the British and 
French already shed great luster on 

Mini’'' nr’.ftn* • 


“The more mischief, the more 
^port,” said Lord Lovat, just before 
he kneeled for the headsman. It 


States have not “fallen down.” Sec¬ 
retary Baker fully refuted the 
charge. 

He gave an extensive review of 
the war program. It is such a pro 


was a gala" day on Tower Hill. The ** ram . 88 was rendered necessary for 
“beauty and "chivalry” of London,. Z J°-°l ,e r atl ?" w , lth , alll f 

overcrowded a temporary “dress cir-, whose needs and wishes had to be 
ole” in front of the scaffold and consulted at every point. This eov- 
broke it down. The result was dis- ; er s the case. The necessity of such 
astrous to the Society of London j a program is self-evident? The pro- 
And the “wicked Lovat” laughed. It gram belongs as much to England 
was a gala day yesterday, with no and France as to our War Depart- 
visible disaster, at the Baker hear-, ment. 

ing. The rooms of the Senate Mill- I - 

tary Committee were crowded be-1 un the question of uniforms, the 

yond capacity. So were the halls, Secretary stated again that army 
with ladies who could not get in. overcoats and blankets contain 50 per 
The Red Cross showed conspicuously, cent of shoddy or “re-wrought wool,” 
They plied their kpttiing needles, as the record shows throughout He 
They ate their luncheons before the understood, however, that he had 
doors during the recess. But there been previously misinformed as to 
was no excitement of any kind to shoddy in other uniforms—that they 
reward them. The Secretary of War are “all wool.” This confirmation of 
spoke on and on hour after hour as the information had just come to 

■‘almlv as if he were reading an him from Mr. Charles Eisenmann. It 

Annual report. I ls one ^ ie P°mts on which he may 

But for the issue which all felt ! he questioned by the committee to- 

was that of his official life, the en- * 1 dav. The hearing yesterday was de- 

tire proceeding would have been dull voted almost wholely to his direct 
to the last degree. I statement to the few questions. His 

- i candid and repeated admissions of 

The points of vital attack on Sec- lack of information on points pre- 
retarv Baker in Senator Chamber- sented to him as of vital importance 
Iain’s" speech were only two: First, were given weight against him. It 
he two pathetic anonymous letters, is on such points that he left himself 
mplying that soldiers died neglect- most open to attack in his anxietv 
ed in the camps where they had to vindicate the Administration and 
been drafted; second, the charge the country against the charge of 
that our soldiers * in Europe were “breaking down,” or “falling down” 
obliged to rely on “poor France” in preparation for winning the war. 
for ordnance and munitions. Baker The country has not “fallen down.” 
answered both,’ and other attacks' He made that clear. But when he re- 
*.nd insinuations, at great length turned of his own motion to the stand 
\nd with minute detail. before the Chamberlain committee. 

A sufficient answer to the first— it was himself he put on trial once 
the moral attack of anonymous more. Tha hearing is resumed this 
etters—was that Chairman Cham- morning ax half past ten. Other 
Serlain had.not yet secured the per- witnesses are expected to testify be- 
uission of the writers to give fore Mr. Baker is recalled. 

Ifemes, places, and dates. 


---- 

course, also to the railroads as a | 
whole. 

Judge Thom, who argued before 
tiie House committee, gave it as his J 
opinion that while the “war power’ 
of the President is paramount above I 
all statute lav/, the United State!* 
have t/ie same power to take per¬ 
manent control and possession of tb« 
roads “with adequate compensation” 
in peace under the “Commerce power” 
that they have in war under the 
war power. But he does not thinU | 
that the roads can be held under the 
war power longer than for “a rea- 1 
sonable time” to allow a satisfactory I 
settlement after peace. Above everj'- 1 
thing else, he urged as of paramount I 
importance for the country, an im-[ 
mediate settlement “by agreement.” 
s “The financial markets of the I 
world are now closed to the rail- 1 
roads,” he said. They may have to I 
depend on the Treasury to supply! 
their needs, even in meeting “matur-l 
ing obligations”—in oilier words," 
bonded debt. 


The House spent the day on the 
agricultural appropriation bill, dis¬ 
cussing tuberculosis in cattle as a 
disease for which there is no known 
remedy. It can be held in check, 
hut there is as yet no more hope of 
getting rid of it in cattle than in 
human beings. 

For tiie House Commitee on Mill 
tary Affairs, Mr. Hicks introduced a 
bill reorganizing the army medical 
corps. It is conservative. 

The Senate's session was brief, de-| 
voted almost entirely to telegrams of I 
protest against the "Garfield Hteatle$sl 
Monday order from the South and to I 
support of woman suffrage from the I 
West. 

Colorado supreme court judges in- 1 
dorsed Woman Suffrage through! 
Senator Shafroth- They pronounced I 
the Colorado experiment with it a| 
complete success. 

Boards of Trade and merchants ini 
the South wish Dr. Garfield to re- [ 
member that their hyacinths ma r 
begin blooming while he is still I 
“snowed in.” They, also protest! 
a rainst being prohibited from run- 1 
ning factories with “hydro-electric I 
energy” when they use no coal at all. 
Georgia wishes to know what objec- 1 
tion Dr. Garfield has to the use of 
pine knots and like native fuel which 
does not contest the railroads or de¬ 
prive any one in the North of j 
warmth. 


As great statesmen need not stop 
’or anonymous attacks, this would 
have been enough. Secretary Baker 
went beyond it and read into the 
-ecord reports from* every .camp 
where complaints had been made, or 
where anything of the kind might 
have occurred. 


The Senate Committee on Inter¬ 
state Commerce had referred bajk to 
it its substitute for the House rail¬ 
road control and relief bill, intro¬ 
duced in the Senate by Senator Smith 
of South Carolina. 

Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sioner Anderson offered before the 
committee of both Senate and House 
a new amendment to the section sup- 


*» .** “ •• 


He showed in the case of the _ 

oody of an American boy said to i posed to involve “Government owner- 
have been sent home in a coffin, , ship” if left as in the original bill. It 
wrapped only in a sheet; that an j m ay represent both the trunx lines 
American soldier, killed at the To- and the Administration. It provides 
ronto flying field, had been sent; that the President may at any time 
home by the British major in j relinouish control of any system or 
c harge, with the body shrouded in J part of any system, no longer needed 
a “winding sheet” and the clothing | for war purposes. It applies, of 
( ent in a separate package, accord- ’ ■ “ 

ng to the British custom. This 
British custom of using “winding 
>heets” is a very old one. As it 
hocks American prejudices, the 
Secretary explained that Americans 
it the Toronto field had been put 
mder an American officer. So he 
explained in other cases. His best 
defense on hospital “prepareness” 
vas a letter he read from Mary 
Roberts Rhinchart, who, after visits 
o the camps, described conditions 
is everywhere improved. 

The answer to the charge that we 
\re depending on “poor France” for 
vmnon and munitions, is that 
rance, with England supporting 
request, asked for the contracts, 
aving idle capacity for manufact¬ 
uring beyond its own needs. This | 
was already in the record. That ! 

‘poor France,” standing greatly in || 
need of more money, is getting" the 
noney, doing the work, and allow- 
’■ig American plants greater oppor- 
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have died of causes attendant upon 

an operation performed some time ag 

nd inque i sessions are being" held 
An Ottawa physician, who was held 
by the police, has been released. A 
prominent merchant is said to have 
been in Miss Bracclvlein’s room at the 
time of her death, but the police are 
withholding his name. 

The young woman, who was un¬ 
usually accomplished as an organist, 
went to Ottawa at the request of 
Frank White, of Paterson, to demon¬ 
strate an orchestral organ with piano 
connection, which had just been in¬ 
stalled in the Center Theat er. 

She was .tak^-.hhll^nly ill ^‘Tflraay 
afternoon. When a physician reached 
hef lie found her dead in bed. 


NEW JERSEY FARMER 
DIES AT AGE OF 104 


s clinics without a model child, and 
City-wide search and appeal now 
jre\eing made for another. 

“It is easy for us to get an ‘almost 
prfe.ct’ baby,” said Dr. A. ,M. Sea- 
Irook, medical superintendent and 
liief resident physician of the hos- 
ital; "“but it is a task more difficult 
lian might be imagined to get a child 
krfectly proportioned in every way, 
andard in its every action, proper as 
i diet, and so forth. 

“Such a child is desired to demon- 
rate in clinics to the students of the 
dlege attached to.our hospital. We 
iow''tiiere afe'niany In"Phi 1 ade 1 phia, 
id we are confident some proud 
lother will favor us with a perfect 
Ifspring.” 


NEW YORK, Jan. 27.—Edward W. 
paecklein, of Paterson, N. J., and his 
ife, have arrived in Ottawa, Ontario, 
I. response to telegrams from the,po¬ 
pe of that city announcing the mys- 
[rious death there of their twenty- 
lur-year-old daughter, Viola, former 
Iganist of . St. Paul’s Episcopal 
liurch, the most fashionable Church 
| Paterson, and known locally as an 
[nateur actress. 

|The young woman is. supposed to 


SWEDESBORO, N. J., Jan. 29.— 
Just a week after reaching his 104th 
birthday, John Black, said to have 
been the oldest resident of south Jer¬ 
sey, is dead. He had lived alone for 
years in a little farmhouse built on 
land which he cleared half a century 
ago. 

Mr. Black was born in County Ty¬ 
rone, Ireland, January 16, 1814. He 
"came to this country in 1834, and 
worked for j^ears as a farmhand at 
various places in Gloucester county. 
He accumulated sufficient funds to 


LONDON, Jan. 29. — Dispatches from 
Berlin, said to be official, announce 
that the Turkish cruiser Sultan 
Yawuz Selim, formerly the g.erman 
cruiser Goeben, has been refloated and 
entered the Dardanelles" despite the 
damage inflicted by British bombing 
raids. 

Bad weather hampered the opera¬ 
tions against tfrie Goeben, which was 
beached during an encounter with 
British men-of-owar. 


Colu m 


GOODS, KNOW WHAT YOU 'ARE PAYING FOR, YOU THEN SAV 
* U. S. Food Administration License No. G-04638 * 


PSwlifAwffir 


Anniversary 
All This W 


Here’s a Grafonola programme that 
wilHnake your next dance the talk of 
the town. Let’s start with ‘ ‘ Over the 
Top,” an up-to-the-minute military 
medley one-step. A6009 $1.25 


High-grade foods of all kinds and varieties, priced 
to make this the greatest of our annual sales. Don’t 
overbuy—but buy your needs in all departments. 


clement weather which prevailed 
reek, we have decided to continue 
ortunity another week. 


y -Juviei 

Next we’ll hd 
ling waltzes-d 
to’Call Me D 
“Man, Man 
They’re goo! 


FISH 

We have quite a variety of Fish for your lunch and dinner 
on Meatless Days. 

Smoked Labrador 
HERRING, Each. 

Smoked 

WHITEFISH, lb 
HALIBUT, 

Lb. 

SALMON, 


CROAKERS, 


Chin Chin Chinaman.- 


Then a fantastic fox-trot that will set 
you hunting for your favorite partner. 
On the back, “Doing His Bit for the 
Girls.” It will make you do yours. 

. A6008—$1.25 


WHITING, 

Lb.. 

DRESSED 
TROUT, lb 
SMELTS, 


gUTTERFISH, 
Lb. 

Fresh 

Herring 


Next the gread 
as a rattling 
Prince’s Band 
show you hovd 


Grocery Items 


OLEO 


Swift’s Premium 
Oleo, lb....... 

Nut Oleo, 


California Pea 
i Beans, lb. . 


"'Waif fill the cows come heme” 

A fox-trot medley from “Jack O’ 
Lantern” that no one ever sat out yet. 
Introducing “A Sweetheart of My 
Own” and “Along Came Another 
Little Girl.” It will make them come 
alone! A2448 75c 


Fancy Whole 
Milk Cheese, lb 

Phila. Cream 
Cheese, pkg...." 


TO SAVINGS STAMPS 

JS8UED BY THE 

UNITED STATE8 
GOVERNMENT 


Cash and Carry” Prices! 

PEACHES FISH 


j California grown and 
leked. Put up in rich, heavy 
rup. 


Dozen, 


ialinon 


Dozen, 


CORN 


ider, sweet kernels, 
4 expressly for us. 


Dozen, 
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V: SATURDAY, JANU 


Senators Give Him Opportunity 
to Present Statement. 


GORGAS TELLS OF HOSPITALS 


Those for National Guard Vetoed Be¬ 
cause Expected to Be in France. 


More Confusion Ahead Seen in Selec¬ 
tion of Stettinius as Buyer for the 
War Department—Recognized as 
Able, but Held His Ability Will Be 
Much Hampered by His Station, 
Which Has Many Chiefs Over It. 


Near Director of Munitions. 

This language apparently indicated 
that large powers would be conferred 
upon the new “surveyor general,” and 
there was a feeling at the Senate yes¬ 
terday afternoon that Mr. Baker had 
created, under a different name, the “di¬ 
rector of munitions” which is provided 
for in one of the reconstruction bills of 
Senator Chamberlain. There was talk 
of immediately abandoning the attempt 
to pass that measure. 

Later in the evening, however, Mr. 
Baker explained that the “surveyor 
general” is to have none of the func¬ 
tions of a director of munitions. He is 
to be, in fact, an official without a shred 
of executive authority. Later on, it 
I was intimated, he may be given a com- 
1 mission in the army. 

See More Confusion Ahead. 

Instead of a constructive step having 
been taken, the advocates of radical re¬ 
organization of the military branch see 
in the appointment the possibility of 
even more confusion in the War De¬ 
partment. The fight for a director of 
munitions and the war cabinet will go 
on. 

Mr. Stettinius is one of the best qual¬ 
ified men in the United States to direct 


By GEORGE ROTHWELL BROWN. 

Secretary of War Baker, again the 
target of criticism at the Capitol 
yesterday, for delays in speeding 
up the war, requested that he be 
given an opportunity to present “an 
explicit statement” for the benefit 
of Congress and the country, and an¬ 
nounced a change in the military or¬ 
ganization that fails to satisfy the 
advocates of thorough reform. 

/ Before the Senate military affairs 
committee, Surgeon General Gorgas, in 
reply to a pressing cross-examination, 
placed upon the Secretary the respon¬ 
sibility for the failure to construct 
hospitals first at the cantonments, as 
he had recommended, and for the fact 
that although he urged six months ago 
that hospital ships be provided, no 
action has yet been taken, and the 
iwounded soldiers will have to be 
^brought back from Prance in trans¬ 
ports, subject to attack by submarines. 
Another Failure. 

The surgeon general also disclosed 
that Mr. Baker had expected the na¬ 
tional guard to be in France by last 
Christmas. The failure of the War De¬ 
partment to cooperate with the ship¬ 
ping board had resulted in the aban¬ 
donment of this plan to send to our 
allies the troops they so desperately 
need. 

-The change in the organization of 
the department announced during the 
day by /Secretary Baker was the ap¬ 
pointment of Edward R. Stettinius, for¬ 
merly of J. P. Morgan & Co., and the 
man who for more than three year 
has had absolute control of the allied 
purchases in the United States, as 
“surveyor general” tor all army pur¬ 
chases. He will be. in charge, accord¬ 
ing to a statement issued by. Mr. Baker, 
“of the procurement and production of 
all supplies” by the five bureaus of 
ordnance, quartermaster, signal, engi¬ 
neer and medical. “It will be his duty,” 
said the Secretary, “to coordinate such 
purchases and properly relate the same 
to industry, to the end that the army 
program be developed under a com¬ 
prehensive plan which will best utiliz< 
the resources of the country.” 


the war purchasing. If he had been 
placed in absolute control of it the ap¬ 
pointment would have been received 
with satisfaction. 

His employment by the government 
in some such capacity has been urged 
by responsible persons for nearly six 
months. His name, together with those 
of Garrison, Root and Schwab, was 
mentioned repeatedly recently in con¬ 
nection with the proposed war cabinet. 
He is the kind of man that the advo¬ 
cates of efficiency want to see taking 
a leading part in the conduct of the 
war. 

Under Authority of Col. Peirce. 

There was amazement yesterday that 
he should have accepted a position of 
the kind now created, one that is purely 
advisory. Mr. Stettinius will be under 
the authority of Col. Palmer L. Peirce,; 
the new director of purchases for the 
War Department. He will review all 
orders for supplies, keeping in touch 
with the entire industrial situation in 
the country, a task for which he is per-| 
haps better fitted than any other man in 
America. It was announced that he 
would come to Washington immediately. 

Secretary Baker explained how the 
revised purchasing - plan will operate. 
If Gen. Goethals wants 5,000 overcoats l( 
an order will go to Col. Peirce, who. 
will refer it to Mr. Stettinius,//who will 
survey the business field anfci consult 
with the war industries board and de¬ 
cide where the order should be placed. 
His recommendation will go back to 
Col. Peirce, who will then transmit it' 
to Gen. Goethals, who will then let the 
contract for the 5,000 overcoats, provid¬ 
ed that meanwhile no disagreements 
have arisen anywhere along the red- 
tape line. In the event of a disagree¬ 
ment Mr. Baker explained that he would 
act as referee. 

Fresh From Big Job. 

Coming fresh from his present job, 
in which he has had charge of all the 
buying for the allies, running into 
billions of dollars, Mr. Stettinius may 

find some difficulty in accustoming him¬ 
self to so limited a field for his great 
economic talents. 

An examination of the official chart 
showing the plan of reorganization of 
the War Department, submitted by 
Secretary Baker to the Senate military 
affairs committee and bearing the date 
of January 9, shows that as late as 
that date no provision had been made 
for a “surveyor general.” 

This chart discloses that under the 
new system the director of purchases, a 
colonel, is over and superior to five 
major generals, who must report to 
and operate through a man of inferior 
rank. The director of purchases, of 
whom Mr. Stettinius will be the as¬ 
sistant, in..turn, according to the new 
scheme of reorganization, is under, 
first, the War College; second, the gen¬ 
eral staff; third, the Secretary of War, 
and so on up to the President. 


ay Telegrams Received. 

That the nation is thoroughly 
aroused over the disclosures as to the 
conduct of the war was realized yes¬ 
terday by everybody in official Wash¬ 
ington. A flood of telegrams offering 
congratulations and pledges of support, 
many of them from Republicans, poured 
in upon Senator Chamberlain, who the 
day before had taken off the lid. In 
administration and army circles there 
were many conferences, although the 
regular meeting of the cabinet did not 
take place, as the President was suf¬ 
fering from a cold. 

Secretary Baker, the storm center of 
the controversy that has suddenly 
gripped the attention of the American 
people, moved swiftly to counteract the 
influence upon public opinion. He 
abandoned the idea of appearing- today 
before the House committee, and ad¬ 
dressed a letter to Chairman Chamber- 
lain, requesting the privilege, of ap¬ 
pearing before the Senate committee, to 
make a statement in Justice to the army 
officers and business men who have 
been helping to run the war. 

Hear Baker Monday. 

He wanted to make this statement at 
such time and place as would enable 
“all members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives who are so disposed -to 
attend.” As there is no committee 
room where such an audience could be 
accommodated the committee voted to 
inform Mr. Baker that it would be 
pleased to hear anything he might have 
to say at the Senate committee room 
on Monday morning at 10:30 o’clock. 
The committee will treat him as any 
other witness, and he will be subjected 
to a searching cross-examination. 

He has already started an investiga¬ 
tion into the cases of neglect at can¬ 
tonments cited In Senator Chamber¬ 
lain’s speech, and $he responsibility 
will be placed. Surgeon General Gorgas 
will also conduct an investigation. Sec¬ 
retary Baker said yesterday that he 
had received similar complaints and 
safeguards against repetitions of such 
harrowing things will be insisted upon. 

To Reassure the Ihiblic. 

Mr. Baker said yesterday that he 
would tell the . country all he knows 
about conditions in the army, except as 
to information that would disclose mili¬ 
tary secrets to Germany. He is confi¬ 
dent that he can reassure the public 
and dissipate the feeling of depression 
caused by Senator Chamberlain’s dis¬ 
closures. 

He was again under fire yesterday 
during the progress of the Senate com¬ 
mittee hearing, when Surgeon General 
Gorgas testified as to conditions in the 
medical department, that strengthened 
the conviction that there has been de¬ 
lay, inefficiency and lack of definite war 
plan. 

Overruled on Hospitals. 

Gen. Gorgas said that he had not 
been consulted as to the selection of 
army camp sites. He had recommend¬ 
ed that at these camps the hospitals 
should be built first, but he was over¬ 
ruled, and the hospitals were built 
last, so that at no cantonment is the 
hospital yet finished, and there is lack 
of equipment. Secretary Baker had 
held up construc tion of hospitals be¬ 
cause he ha.d thought that all the 
National Guard would be in prance by 
last Ghristmas. Gen. Gorgas said he! 
had been informed that the War De 
WpUllbjlU [f 
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WILSON IS OPPOSED TO UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY TRAINING. 


Criticism by Maryland Defense 
League of the Present Prepared¬ 
ness System Drew Rebuke 
From the President. 


Washington-, Jan. 25—President Wil- 
sqn this afternoon declared that perhaps 
the real solution of the preparedness pro¬ 
gram might be a standing army of pro¬ 
fessional soldiers of sufficient size to 
give real preparedness. 

The President voiced his opposition to 
compulsory universal military service in 
the United States. 

He said such a system does not meet 
“the difficulties” facing the country in. 
its efforts to establish adequate defense. 
4 , tile same time he admitted that 
physical training is needed” and as¬ 
serted the legislative and executive 
branches of the government are giving 
“serious consideration” to what is the 
“wise thing for the defense of the 
country.” 

REBUKE FOR LEAGUE MEMBERS 

The President made his declarations 
regarding preparedness to representa¬ 
tives of the National Security League 
wno called to urge some form of univer¬ 
sal training. 

The president opened his remarks by 
saymg he would have been more im- 
piessed by the delegation s contentions 
K -1 ir t they had b een expressed "in more re- 
strained language.” 

“From some of the unqualified state¬ 
ments in this paper, I must franklv dis- 
sent,’ the President said. “I believe 
pH it due to my colleagues on the hill to 
> say that at this off-hand condemnation 
of the system which they adopted after 
long debate upon the urgency of many 
£H of the leading citizens of the country, it 
is the least I can do. You do not com- 
rA mend a cause which deserves the most 
serious consideration by presenting it 
as you have presented it. 

TAKES MEN FROM CIVIL LIFE. 

t “Any brief service in the army of the 
United States withdraws men from civil 
pursuits just as much as the recent 
service on the border does. No service 
except a standing army with profession¬ 
al soldiers prevents that occasional and 
frequent withdrawal of men from civil 
pursuits. It may be inevitable, but 
what you are proposing does not meet 
the difficulty which you condemn. 
These things are of the utmost intricacy 
and difficulty, and are not to be settle' 1 
excathedra. And yet, notwithstandin 
the fact that I think you have gone to 
far, I will say for you that, of cours( 
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\ : SATURDAY, JANU 


Senators Give Him Opportunity 
to Present Statement. 


00R0AS TELLS OF HOSPITALS 


Those for National Guard Vetoed Be¬ 
cause Expected to Be in France. 


More Confusion Ahead Seen in Selec¬ 
tion of Stettinius as Buyer for the 
War Department—Recognized as 
Able, but Held His Ability Will Be 
Much Hampered by His Station, 
Which Has Many Chiefs Over It. 


Near Director of Munitions. 

This language apparently indicated 
that large powers would be conferred 
upon the new “surveyor general,” and 
there was a feeling at the Senate yes¬ 
terday afternoon that Mr. Baker had 
created, under a different name, the “di¬ 
rector of munitions” which is provided 
for in one of the reconstruction bills of 
Senator Chamberlain. There was talk 
of immediately abandoning the attempt 
to pass that measure. 

Later in the evening, however, Mr. 
Baker explained that the “surveyor 
general” is to have none of the func¬ 
tions of a director of munitions. He is 
to be, in fact, an official without a shred 
of executive authority. Later on, it 
was intimated, he may be given a com¬ 
mission in the army. 

See More Confusion Ahead. 

Instead of a constructive step having 
■ been taken, the advocates of radical re¬ 
organization of the military branch see 
in the appointment the possibility of 
even more confusion in the War De¬ 
partment. The fight for a director of 
munitions and the war cabinet will go 
on. 

Mr. Stettinius is one of the best qual¬ 
ified men in the United States to direct 


By GEORGE ROTHWELL BROWN. 

Secretary of War Baker, again the 
target of criticism at the Capitol 
yesterday, for delays in speeding 
up the war, requested that he be 
given an opportunity to present “an. 
explicit statement” for the benefit 
of Congress and the country, and an¬ 
nounced a change in the military or¬ 
ganization that fails to satisfy the 
advocates of thorough reform. 

/ Before the Senate military affairs 
committee, Surgeon General Gorgas, in 
reply to a pressing cross-examination, 
placed upon the Secretary the respon¬ 
sibility for the failure to construct 
hospitals first at the cantonments, as 
he had recommended, and for the fact 
that although he urged six months ago 
that hospital ships be provided, no 
action has yet been taken, and the 
iwounded soldiers will have to be 
^brought back from France in trans¬ 
ports, subject to attack by submarines. 
Another Failure. 

The surgeon general also disclosed 
that Mr. Baker had expected the na¬ 
tional guard to be in France by last 
Christmas. The failure of the War De¬ 
partment to cooperate with the ship¬ 
ping board had resulted in the aban¬ 
donment of this plan to send to our 
allies the troops they so desperately 
need. 

•The change in the organization of 
the department announced during the 
day by /Secretary Baker was the ap¬ 
pointment of Edward R. Stettinius, for¬ 
merly of J. P. Morgan & Co., and the 
man who for more than three year 
has had absolute control of the allied 
purchases in the United States, as 
“surveyor general” tor all army pur¬ 
chases. He will be in charge, accord¬ 
ing to a statement issued by. Mr. Baker, 
“of the procurement and production of 
all supplies” by the five bureaus of 
ordnance, quartermaster, signal, engi 
neer and medical. “It will be his duty,” 
said the Secretary, “to coordinate such 
purchases and properly relate the same 
to industry, to the end that the army 
program be developed under a com¬ 
prehensive plan which will best utilize 
the resources of the country.” 


the war purchasing. If he had been 
placed in absolute control of it the ap¬ 
pointment would have been received 
with satisfaction. 

His employment by the government 
in some such capacity has been urged 
by responsible persons for nearly six 
months. His name, together with those 
of Garrison, Root and Schwab, was 
mentioned repeatedly recently in con¬ 
nection with the proposed war cabinet. 
He is the kind of man that the advo¬ 
cates of efficiency want to see taking 
a leading part in the conduct of the 
war. 

Under Authority of Col. Peirce. 

There was amazement yesterday that 
he should have accepted a position of 
the kind now created, one that is purely 
advisory. Mr. Stettinius will be under 
the authority of Col. Palmer L. Peirce,, 
the new director of purchases for the 
War Department. He will review all 
orders for supplies, keeping in touch 
with the entire industrial situation in 


lany Telegrams Receive 

That the nation is thoroughly 
aroused over the disclosures as to the 
conduct of the war was realized yes¬ 
terday by everybody in official Wash¬ 
ington. A flood of telegrams offering 
congratulations and pledges of support, 
many of them from Republicans, poured 
in upon Senator Chamberlain, who the 
day before had taken off the lid. In 
administration and army circles there 
were many conferences, although the 
regular meeting of the cabinet did not 
take place, as the President was suf¬ 
fering from a cold. 

Secretary Baker, the storm center of 
the controversy that has suddenly 
gripped the attention of the American 
people, moved swiftly to counteract the 
influence upon public opinion. He 
abandoned the idea of appearing today 
before the House committee, and ad¬ 
dressed a letter to Chairman Chamber- 
lain, requesting the privilege, of ap¬ 
pearing before the Senate committee, to 
make a statement in Justice to the army 
officers and business men who have 
been helping to run the war. 

Hear Baker Monday. 

He wanted to make this statement at 
such time and place as would enable 
“all members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives who are so disposed to 
attend.” As there is no 'committee 
room where such an audience could be 
accommodated the committee voted to 
inform Mr. Baker that it would be 
pleased to hear anything he might have 
to say at the Senate committee room 
on Monday morning at 10:30 o’clock. 
The committee will treat him as any 
other witness, and he will be subjected 
to a searching cross-examination. 

He has already started an Investiga¬ 
tion into the cases of neglect at can¬ 
tonments cited in Senator Chamber¬ 
lain’s speech, and $he responsibility 
will be placed. Surgeon General Gorgas 
will also conduct an investigation. Sec¬ 
retary Baker said yesterday that he 
had received similar complaints and 
safeguards against repetitions of such 
harrowing things will be insisted upon. 

To Reassur© the Rublic. 

Mr. Baker said yesterday that he 
would tell the country all he knows 
about conditions in the army, except as 
to information that would disclose mili¬ 
tary secrets to Germany. He is confi¬ 
dent that he can reassure the public 
and dissipate the feeling of depression 
caused by Senator Chamberlain’s dis¬ 
closures. 

He was again under fire yesterday 
during the progress of the Senate com¬ 
mittee hearing, when Surgeon General 
Gorgas testified as to conditions in the 
medical department, that strengthened 
the conviction that there has been de- 
the country, a tas^r whichhe is per- ^ inefficiency and lack of definite war 

haps better fitted than any other man in pian * 

America. It was announced that he Overruled on Hospitals, 

would come to Washington immediately. 

Secretary Baker explained how the 




WILSON IS OPPOSED TO UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY TRAINING. 


Criticism by Maryland Defena* 
League of the Present Prepared¬ 
ness System Drew Rebuke 
From the President. 




Gen. Gorgas said that he had not 
been consulted as to the selection of 
army camp sites. He had recommend- 


revised purchasing - plan will operate. 

If Gen. Goethals wants 5,000 overcoats, ed that at these camps the hospitals 
an order will go to Col. Peirce, who b e built first, but he was over¬ 

will refer it to Mr. Stettimusiwho will ruled> and the hospitals were built 
survey the business field ang co psult last, so that at no cantonment Is the 
with the war industries board and cie- hosp i tal yet finished, and there is lack 
cide where the order should be placed. equipment. Secretary Baker had , 
His recommendation will go back to k e i d up construction of hospitals be- i 


Col. Peirce, who will then transmit it 
to Gen. Goethals, who will then let the 
contract for the 5,000 overcoats, provid¬ 
ed that meanwhile no disagreements 
have arisen anywhere along the red- 
tape line. In the event of a disagree¬ 
ment Mr. Baker explained that he would 
act as referee. 

Fresh From Big Job. 

Coming fresh from his present job, 
in which he has had charge of all the 
buying for the allies, running into 
billions of dollars, Mr. Stettinius may 

find some difficulty in accustoming him¬ 
self to so limited a field for his great 
economic talents. 

An examination of the official chart 
showing the plan of reorganization of 
the War Department, submitted by 
Secretary Baker to the Senate military'' 
affairs committee and bearing the date 
of January 9, shows that as late as 
that date no provision had been made 
for a “surveyor general.” 

This chart discloses that under the 
new system the director of purchases, a 
colonel, is over and superior to five 
major generals, who must report to 


cause he had thought that all the j 
National Guard would be in Tfrance by 
last Chrkstmas. Gen. Gorgas said he: 
had been informed that the War De¬ 
partment expected to send the State 
troops across before winter, but had 
not cooperated with the shipping board 
to the extent of requisitioning tonnage 
to do so. 

Gen. Gorgas said that he had recom¬ 
mended the construction of six hospital 
ships for the army five or six months 
ago. He thought the recommendation 
had been disapproved by the war col¬ 
lege, but he didn’t know why. No 
action has yet been taken by Secre¬ 
tary Baker, although he is waiting 
for a decision every day. 

100,000 Wounded a Year. 

Transports will have to be used to 
bring home the wounded, estimated at 
100,000 a year, and it would require at 
least three months to convert them to 
hospital use if the decision to do so 
were reached, which it has not been. 
The sick are now being brought home 
in troop ships, as the .wounded will be 
also, and these vesseis will not come 


o 


and operate through a man of inferior j under the provisions Of the Geneva 
rank. The director of purchases, of convention, and will not be immune to 


whom Mr. Stettinius will be the as¬ 
sistant, in .turn, according to the new 
scheme of reorganization, is under, 
first, the War College; second, the gen¬ 
eral staff; third, the Secretary of War, 
and so on up to the President. 


attack from German submarines. 

“Here we are, ten months after the 
declaration of war, and six months 
after the recommendation was made, 
and we have no hospital ships,” ex¬ 
claimed Senator Hitchcock. “Do I un¬ 
derstand that the only way to insure 
the safety of the wounded from sub¬ 
marine attack is to use hospital ships?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Gen. Gorgas. He 
said that plans are being made for ex¬ 
tensive hospitals with 100,000 beds for 
the treatment of the wounded. Estab¬ 
lished hospitals have offered 40,000 beds. 

Need Bureau of Astrology. 

Gen. 6orgas told the' -committee 
about a new “psychological board” 
that selects corporals and major gen¬ 
erals by up-to-date scientific methods. 
Secretary Baker, he said, had extended 
it to the whole army. 

“Has anybody suggested establish¬ 
ing a bureau of astrology?” asked 
Senator Reed. 

“We need it,” replied Gen. Gorgas 
dryly. 

Gen. Pershing, he said, had recom¬ 
mended three months ago that officers 
who could not serve right in the 
trenches should not be sent to France. 
Officers are now subjected to a rigid 
physical examination. Gen. Pershing’s 
recommendations as to enlisted medi¬ 
cal corps men needed, he admitted, had 
not yet been carried out. 


Washington, Jan. 25. —President Wil- 
sqn this afternoon declared that perhaps 
the real solution of the preparedness pro¬ 
gram might be a standing army of pro¬ 
fessional soldiers of sufficient size to 
give real preparedness. 

The President voiced his opposition to 
compulsory universal military service in 
the United States. m 

He said such a system does not meet 

the difficulties” facing the country in 
its efforts to establish adequate defense 
u At same time he admitted that 
“physical training is needed” and as¬ 
serted the legislative and executive 
branches of the government are giving 
“serious consideration” to what is the 
“wise thing for the defense of the 
country.” 

REBUKE FOR LEAGUE MEMBERS 

.■ President ma(le his declarations 
regarding preparedness to representa¬ 
tives oi the National Security L™ 
wno called to urge some form ot univer- 
sal training. 

The President opened his remarks bv 
saying he would have been more iim 
pressed by the delegation s contentions 
it they had been expressed “in more re¬ 
strained language.” 

“From some of the unqualified state¬ 
ments in this paper, I must franklv dis¬ 
sent,” the President said. “I believe 
it due to my colleagues on the hill to 
say that at this off-hand condemnation 
of the system which they adopted after 
long debate upon the urgency of many 
of the leading citizens of the country, it 
is the least I can do. You do not com¬ 
mend a cause which deserves the most 
serious consideration by presenting it 
as you have presented it. 

TAKES MEN FROM CIVIL LIFE. 

“Any brief service in the army of the 
United States withdraws men from civil 
pursuits just as much as the recent 
service on the border does. No service 
except a standing army with profession¬ 
al soldiers prevents that occasional and 
frequent withdrawal of men from civil 
pursuits. It may be inevitable, but 
what you are proposing does not meet 
the difficulty which you condemn. 
These things are of the utmost intricac 
and difficulty, and are not to be settle 
excathedra. And yet, notwithstandin 
j fact that I think you have gone to 
j far, I will say l’or you that, of coursi 
this will have my most serious consi( 

, eration. 

j “It is receiving serious consideratio 
’ with the country and we in Washingtoi 
< of course, share and feel the great tide 
of opinion in the United States. 

“I am sure that speaking—if I ma 
speak for the members of the House c 
Representatives and the Senate—we ar 
all desirous of doing the wise thing fc 
the defense of the country, and it mua 
and will be, done, but we must lie 
close debate by having too dogmatic a 
opinion as to a method. 

| A NEED OF PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

; “These things impress me the mor 
I after what w r e have heard from the med 
; cal societies unquestionably physics 
j training is needed, and will accomplis 
a great deal, but it can be had withoi 
compulsory military service and con 
pulsory service does not meet the diff 
culties which you have alluded to.” 

POWERLESS TO DEFEND. 

The “utter impotence” of the Unite 
States to defend itself against a worl 
power is apparent to all thinking me 
since the outbreak of the European wa 
Judge Alton B. Parker, former Dem< 
cratic presidential candidate and chai 
man of the league’s convention, d 
dared. 

The paragraph to which the Presidei 
took most vigorous exception in th 
Maryland League memorial was the fo 
lowing; 

‘The injustice of our present systei 
is receiving a striking illustration froi 
the spectacle now presented on ou 
Mexican border. There we have men d< 
ing police duty in time of peace wh 
dught never to be called upon for mil 
tary service away from their homes, ei 
cept as a last resort. It is a scandalou 
waste of public money to have this p< 
lice work done by citizen soldiers. Grea 
numbers of these men have gone to th 
border at a great sacrifice—their sacr 
fice meaning loss of employment, de 
struction of their business, blighting o 
their business careers, and what is mor 
to the purpose in many cases, the leaA 
ing of dependent families—women, chi 
dren and parents—to suffer in poverty 
because the bread-winner has bee: 
taken away.” 

After discussing universal trainin 
with branches of the National Securit 
League, the President held a conferenc 
with Lillian Wald, representing th 
American Union Against Militarisir 
who called to present a memorial of th 
organization, indorsing the President' 
speech to the Senate last Monday. 
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REMEMBER HOW DANIELS WAS ATTACKED. 

It is well, in connection with the attacks on the 
administration of Secretary of War Baker, to re¬ 
member how only a short time ago there were critics 
who could scarcely find things mean enough to say of 
the administration of .Secretary of Navy Daniels— 
^ome talked as if they thought his dismissal necessary 
to prevent National disaster. Now the general im¬ 
pression seems to be that it would have been a dis¬ 
aster if the President had acted hastily on the criti¬ 
cism of the navy,and removed Daniels. Even former 
President Roosevelt now refers to the navy as doing 
“excellent work.” Its record has been speaking elo¬ 
quently for it for months. What it is doing in getting 
our soldiers to France and in combatting the German 
submarines generally is a matter of National pride. 

This at least should cause the public to withhold 
judgment on the case of Baker until his side is heard, 
and with, allowance also for the conditions that make 
it impossible for him to make known the details of 
everything he is doing; prudence demands that many 
things be kept secret at this time. However, the pub¬ 
lic knows that this country is steadily delivering a 
large and well-trained army in France and that the 
way munitions factories have been running night and 
day our men will be well equipped when they go into 
battle. No fair-minded person expected that a coun¬ 
try as devoted to peace as America could be turned over 
night into one having vast armies and other warlike 
preparedness to correspond. It must count for the ad¬ 
ministration that, while it is bending every energy to 
get into the war in the fullness of its strength,'it is 
keeping its head and rushing into nothing pell-mell; it 
will not allow a man to go into battle before it is satis¬ 
fied that he has the necessary training, and what could 
accord more with reason and the demand of the people? 
Critics should not expect the impossible. v 

Let the coming statement of the secretary of war be 
read with regard for these conditions. If he is not the 
man for the place, by all means out with him; but first 
make sure that putting him out will not be a leap in 
the dark, as it is now admitted would have been the 
c’hse if Secretary Daniels had been dismissed when he 
was attacked by certain vehement critics. 
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Thursday, January 24 , 1918 . 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 



PERSONAL EXPLANATION—WAR CABINET. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN addressed the Senate. His speech will 
be published hereafter.] 


loll lowing prayer: 

Almighty God, in these trying days that test the fiber of our 
national life we are thinking most of all of our national spirit. 
We thank Thee for the boundless wealth of all that means force 
and power, but we pray that these may be transmuted into 
instruments of divine efficiency through the spirit of a great 
Nation. As the ark of the national life moves forward may 
no one lay unclean hands upon it, but give to us such a national 
spirit as that its working out to victory may be the accomplish¬ 
ment of the divine plan in us and through us for the establish¬ 
ment once more of freedom and order in the world and the 
creation of a great democracy of nations. For Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed¬ 
ings of Monday last, when, on request of Mr. King and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 

WARNING TO OCCUPANTS OF THE GALLERIES. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to call the atten¬ 
tion of the occupants of the galleries to the rule of the Senate 
that there must be no manifestations of approval or disapproval 
upon the part of the galleries. This is a rule which the Pre¬ 
siding Officer is compelled to enforce. It has frequently been 
broken lately. The only way to enforce it is to clear the gal¬ 
leries if there is a violation. Before the proceedings of this 
day start the Chair wants to warn you that if you do not ob¬ 
serve the rule, being the guests of the Senate, you will be 
excluded from the galleries. 

SENATOR FROM NEVADA. 

Mr. KING. Air. President, Hon. Charles B. Henderson, ap¬ 
pointed a Senator from the State of Nevada, is in the Chamber 
and ready to take the oath of office. 1 present to the Senate 
his credentials and ask that they may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the ere-' 
dentials. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

State of Nevada, 
Executive Departmext. 

To the President of the Senate of the United States : 

This is to certify that, pursuant to the power vested in me by the 
Constitution of the United States and the laws of the State of Nevada, 
I, Emmet D. Boyle, the governor of said State, do hereby appoint 
Charles B. Henderson a Senator from said State to represent said 
State in the Senate of the United States until the vacancy therein 
caused by the death of Francis G. Newlands is filled by election, as 
provided by law. 

Witness : His excellency our governor. Emmet D. Boyle, and our seal 
hereto affixed at Carson City this 12th day of January, in the year of 
our Lord 1918. 

Emmet 1). Boyle, Governor. 

By the governor: 

George Brodigan, 

Secretary of State. 

By J. W. Legate, Deputy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The credentials will he placed on 
lile. If:' there be no objection, the Senator appointed will present 
himself at the desk. 

Mr. Henderson was escorted to the Vice President's desk by 
Mr. King; and the oath prescribed by law having been admin¬ 
istered to him, lie took liis seat in the Senate. 

COMMITTEE SERVICE. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I send to the desk an order 
filling committee vacancies and ask for its present consideration. 

The order was read and agreed to, as follows: 

Ordered, That Senator Henderson be appointed to the following com- 
mitees: Industrial Expositions (chairman). Banking and Currency, 
Claims, Conservation of National Resources, Irrigation and Reclamation 
of Arid Lands, and Library. 

That Senator Trammell he appointed a member of the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 


Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, no man who is a Member of tliis 
body will accuse me of trying to curry favor with anybody, 
in or out of office; but I have listened to the speech of my dis¬ 
tinguished colleague, the chairman of the Military Affairs Com¬ 
mittee of the Senate [Mr. Chamberlain], and I do not believe 
it ought to go unchallenged or unanswered. I do not question 
his patriotism, his integrity, or his ability, but I believe the 
spectacle we have witnessed here to-day is a condemnation of 
his sound judgment. 

What is the condition as we find it? We find the distinguished 
chairman of the Military Affairs Committee yonder in New York 
saying that the Military Establishment of the Nation has fallen 
down; that it is inefficient and incompetent. Has the distin¬ 
guished chairman of the Military Affairs Committee taken the 
judgment of that committee upon that question, and have they 
declared that to be their view as the result of the investigation? 
That has not been done. Has the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, who certainly is responsible as 
chairman of this great body, and who ought to be and is supposed 
to be in touch with the administration, with the war-waging 
power—has he reported the condition as he now sees it, that 
the Military Establishment is inefficient and broken down, to 
the Commander in Chief of the Army? Did he do so before 
making the disclosure iii New York? It has not been done. 
Instead, the chairman of the Military Affairs Committee has 
gone to New York, and, acting on his own judgment, has made 
a statement, as a result, he says, of his opinion made up from 
the investigation that has been going on, and lias challenged the 
Military Establishment, and charged that it has broken down, 
that it is inefficient, and that it can not cope with conditions. I 
challenge the statement of it all. 

The investigation that has been developed before our com¬ 
mittee does not warrant much of the stuff that has been said 
here to-day; and it does not warrant at all, anywhere, the 
statement that the Military Establishment has broken down or 
has been inefficient, when you come to dealing with the great 
matters that have to be dealt with, and have been dealt with suc¬ 
cessfully, as I allege here and now. 

Now, let us get down to some of the specific charges that have 
been made. 

The Senator says we have had reports from the commanders 
of the different divisions at the different camps. That is t.*ue. 
He has said that these reports have shown that as late as De¬ 
cember 3 there were shortages in woolen overcoats, in woolen 
blouses, and in woolen breeches; that the men were not all prop¬ 
erly clothed throughout the cantonments and on the fields yonder 
in France. That is true as to the 3d day of December. All bad 
not been supplied in the cantonments then; but all have since 
been supplied, and all would have been supplied then but for 
some negligence, probably, or inefficiency on the part of some 
particular man. 

Let us’see what was done. This supplies committee has been 
criticized here. Here is a man who was called in from civil 
life. Why? Because the Military Establishment had broken 
down? No; but because it wanted expert advice and assist¬ 
ance, it called in a man or men who could do these things. The 
committee was created, the committee came together, the com¬ 
mittee acted, and what was the result? They have increased 
the supply of manufactured product where it is possible; and 
not only that, but they have clothed the Army, both in tlie 
cantonments and in the field in France. That has been done in 
eight months. Does that show inefficiency? 

The Senator says one Quartermaster General might not have 
been able to do it. Perhaps he was not able to do it, but this 
agency was called in to assist the department. It was effective, 
and with this agency performed the service, and the statement 
can not be successfully contradicted. 
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They talk about the soldiers down yonder at Houston not 
having as much tent space as ought to be provided for each 
particular man. I am a hunter, Mr. President. I go out hunt¬ 
ing sometimes down in Arkansas, and as late as the middle of 
December, S or 10 of us sometimes sleep in a 4-by-S tent, and 
we have never found an injurious effects from it; and usually 
down in that country around Houston and Waco, and even down 
in my country, as late as the middle* Of December a man could 
ordinarily sleep outside without any tent, and with only an Army 
blanket, and be entirely comfortable. The weather conditions 
have been unusual. They have made it necessary that we should 
supply more of this clothing, and it probably ought to have been 
supplied a little earlier, but it could not be done. It was humanly 
impossible under the conditions existing with the manufactories 
and the supply of raw material. Now, if a thing can not be done, 
would you say on that account that the Military Establishment 
had fallen down? No. That sort of an impression ought not 
to go out to this country when the facts do not warrant it. 

They say, “ Why does not the committee come in with a 
report?” The committee, in my opinion, ought to have made 
a report. The committee ought to have said: “Here is our 
deliberate judgment. A majority of us think that so-and-so and 
so-and-so is the condition, and that this investigation reveals and 
establishes that fact.” But the committee has not done that, 
and I challenge the right of the chairman to say what the evi¬ 
dence shows or does not show, and to make the broad assertion 
that he lias made up yonder, and I say the facts do not war¬ 
rant it. 

There is another proposition: The Senator says that in 1914 
it was apparent that war was going to come on, and that the 
Ordnance Department was absolutely quiescent, and that no 
move was made to manufacture heavy ordnance. He cites that 
as an instance of why the Aliiitry Establishment is inefficient. 
In 1914 the United States had not gone into the war, and since 
1914 we fought out a presidential campaign on the proposition 
that we should not go into the war. Then why, in 1914, should 
the military organization have insisted that we ought to manu¬ 
facture heavy ordnance? Why should they be regarded as in¬ 
efficient when, later than that time, we fought out a presidential 
campaign on that platform alone? Is there any indication of 
inefficiency there? I think not. 

Some member of the Military Affairs Committee, insisting 
with a witness that the manufacture of ordnance should have 
been begun in 1914, asked him if he did not know that our 
ambassador, Mr. Gerard, over in Germany, had said then that 
the German people were unfriendly, and that some day we were 
going to have trouble? Do you suppose that the Ordnance 
Department or the Secretary of War is going on what the 
ambassador to Germany might have reported here in a secret 
way in 1914? Would we have expected anything of that kind? 
No. No man would have expected it, no man would have justi¬ 
fied it, and no man would have excused it then if money had 
been expended along that line. 

Another thing that is said about the Ordnance Department 
is that we have no heavy guns. The Senator said we are not 
able now to put our men yonder in the trenches in France and 
supply them with heavy guns. Why? Because we did not in 
1914 go to manufacturing them? No; he said we have not been 
able to manufacture guns. He did not say we did not have the 
guns. We have them. They are there. They are in the hands 
of our soldiers to-day, and can be used effectively when we see 
fit to put our men in the fighting front. 

“Yes; but,” the Senator said, “we had to buy them from 
France.” That is true; we had to buy them from France, but 
that is an evidence of military efficiency. We bought them 
where we could get them, where we needed them, instead of try¬ 
ing to manufacture them, which would have taken a longer 
time. They had ample guns to supply our troops; we had ample 
money with which to purchase them, and time whs of the 
essence of the condition. AYe bought the guns that we needed, 
because we could get them supplied there. AYe did not need to 
transport them from here across the ocean and take any chance 
on that. It might have been well, even had we had guns already 
manufactured, to have bought them instead yonder, where they 
already were in touch or could easily be put in the hands of our 
soldiers who are expected to use them. There is no evidence 
of inefficiency there. 

It seems to me that that is conclusive evidence of high effi¬ 
ciency—to get the thing that you need when you need it, and it 
makes no difference where, so you can supply it. That was done. 
I do not see any inefficiency there. 

The Senator says there is not a single trench mortar for train¬ 
ing soldiers in our home camps. It may be true that they have 
not got as many trench mortars as they ought to have down 
there in the cantonments. They have not got as many of some 


of these machine guns as they ought to have for training; but 
they are prepared to deliver them in quantity, even the Brown¬ 
ing gun, next month. It is not exactly accurate to say we have 
no machine guns, because we have bought the Shoshon gun, we 
have bought the Maxim-ATckers gun. we have bought the Colt 
gun. even the Lewis gun; we have bought them in all the quan¬ 
tity in which they could be produced, except the Lewis gun, 
and in the quantity in which it was determined they would be 
needed. That has already been done, and yet the intimation is 
made that nothing at all has been done. 

If I am making a statement here to-day that is not war¬ 
ranted by the record as shown down there, let some man chal¬ 
lenge it. I have attended the investigation. That has been 
developed, and that has been done. 

I am not going to talk at any great length here; but as to 
the question of tentage, we had to increase our manufacturing 
capacity of tentage from 3,000,000 yards a year to supply a de¬ 
mand for 89.000,000 yards, and it has been done. Is there any 
inefficiency about that? 

Now, as to the uniforms. Of course, Mr. President, my re¬ 
marks on this occasion will be disjointed. The uniforms have 
been criticized. They say there ought to be more virgin wool 
in the uniform, that it would last longer, it would be warmer. 
The testimony 1 heard before the committee does not warrant 
that criticism. The uniform to-day is not any lighter than the 
uniform we have always had. It is of exactly the same weight 
that it always hafe been in the Army of the United States— 
that is, the coat and breeches, the uniform—and it is made 
now of 65 per cent virgin wool and 35 per cent reworked wool, 
which some call shoddy. That is the condition to-day, whereas 
it used to be 75 per cent wool and 25 per cent cotton: and 
experts doubted and differed about which was the more valuable 
cloth, which was the warmer, and which lasted longer. Even 
this reworked stuff must come up to certain specifications and 
have a certain- tensile strength. That prevents its being rotten, 
or prevents its being worthless. 

I want to make this statement here and let anyone challenge 
it who will: I say that no man, no officer, and no soldier from 
anywhere in the United States or from the battle front in 
France said that his uniform was insufficient, said that it was 
defective in wearing qualities or in warmth, or that it had not 
proven entirely satisfactory. No man, officer or soldier, said so 
to the committee-r-no man at all—and I asked several. I said: 
“ AATiat is your judgment, and what are the facts as reported to 
you, about the goodness of this uniform?” No man has said 
anything like that. Some experts did say it should be heavier 
in weight. 

As to the overcoats, this reworked wool, and the supply com¬ 
mittee: The intimation has been made that the supply com¬ 
mittee were to blame about that, but that is not warranted. 
The specifications were agreed upon, and the supply committee 
produced the stuff that they said was desirable and must be 
had. It is a 50-50 overcoat, about 50 per cent reworked wool 
and 50 per cent virgin wool. 

The reworked wool, or what they call shoddy, is new cloth 
that has never been used, wool cloth that is torn to pieces and 
is put in with this other amount of wool. That has not ex¬ 
tended to the blankets, and not 35 per cent of the overcoats have 
gotten down to those constituent elements. 

That is the condition along that line. I am not going to talk 
extensively about that. 

The rifle manufacture has been criticized. Maybe it would 
have been better if we had had Springfield rifles in the hands 
of every soldier in the United States the very minute that he 
was drafted; but, if so, they could not have been used. No 
man is expected to use his rifle, except to become efficient in 
target shooting, until he goes across the sea. Every man on 
the other side has been supplied with clothing, with ammunition, 
with rifles, with machine guns, and everything else to best equip 
him for effective fighting. No man will dispute that. It can not 
be disputed. 

There have not been, until recently, enough rifles for the men 
in these home encampments, because we have not been able to 
make them in sufficient quantities. AYe might have bought the 
Enfield rifles, but the Springfield rifle is the best rifle in the 
world, so far as our experts state and so far as experience has 
shown. AA 7 e thought it would be better to give them the best 
rifle if we had time to do it, and, under the conditions existing, 
I say that the military department has done well. It has done 
this thing and the rifles are in the hands of the soldiers now. 
There has never come to this committee, in the three or four 
weeks that I have been there, any complaint whatever of any 
soldier going hungry, or being supplied with any but the best 
food that could be bought in the country, or as good food as 
might be had by any man anywhere. That is another condition. 
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Now. as to the clothing: They did not get this clothing, as I 
say, in some places because the cold weather was not anticipated 
and the time was short. The cloth had been manufactured, the 
contracts had been made for the delivery, it had already gone 
from the manufactory, but not in time, I am informed by the 
Quartermaster Department, to reach them all. Sometimes the 
clothing had been manufactured, the uniforms were made, and 
some of them were too small. Our men have grown larger than 
they were in the old-Army, back yonder in 1860. A greater per¬ 
centage of them require large uniforms. Some of them had to be 
made over again, rather other uniforms had to be made, and 
time was lost in that way. 

Then there is another thing that was inefficient in some ways, 
but we thought that might be corrected. Some one department 
Of the Quartermaster Corps down here got more of the sup¬ 
plies than they ought to have had, and they were not taken from 
that department and sent to some other department that was in 
greater need of them. That was a condition that ought to have 
been remedied perhaps, but it was remedied as soon as the con¬ 
dition developed sufficiently to be known. 

Now, as to the hospital proposition: It is true that soldiers 
have died in camp. It is true that soldiers must die upon the 
field of battle. It is unfortunate that if a man must die he 
can not die with arms in his hand, on the field of battle, fight¬ 
ing his country’s cause; but it never has been that all could do 
so. It is unfortunate that a few of these soldiers have died; 
but the hospital facilities have been supplied. These men have 
died. There is no question about it. There might have been 
neglect in some particular instance. It may be so; but would 
that be apt to get back to the Secretary of War? It was shown 
in this instance that the medical department were disposed to 
remedy all the conditions that it possibly could. They seemed 
to be kindly disposed; they seemed to know their business; 
and they agreed to do everything that could be clone to alleviate 
the condition. 

Is it possible that people think that measles will develop be¬ 
cause a man wears a cotton shirt or a woolen shirt; or is it 
possible that' it is still believed that a man might have spinal 
meningitis because he did not have on a particular kind of 
shoe, or that a man might have pneumonia for that reason? 
No. Those are germ diseases, and when the man gets the 
germs he might be weakened, of course, in his condition to a 
point where he could not resist the ravages of the disease; but 
generally it is produced by the germ and is not affected by 
these other circumstances. 

The hospital condition, so far as I understand, is not very 
unsatisfactory. Of course many people have been sick. There 
have been many deaths from pneumonia and measles. There 
always have been in armies, and there always will be. Pneu¬ 
monia and measles are necessarily fatal diseases to a large ex¬ 
tent. We have not been able to overcome that condition yet, 
and we never will be, I fear. 

I am not an apologist for anybody in this administration. 
The President has always been able to take care of himself, 
and the Secretary of War, so far as I know, has been able to 
look after his own interests. I simply thought I ought to say 
this much to the people who might be disturbed by the speech 
of the Senator and the disclosures that have been made, only 
partially, of certain instances that do not affect the great gen¬ 
eral result that has been accomplished. 

What difference does it make out yonder in the cabin or the 
home in Oregon if Mr. and Mrs. John Smith know that Sam 
did not have his overcoat within a week of the time he ought 
to have had it, or that he ought to have had it two weeks 
- earlier? What difference would it make about supplying the 
overcoat? None. I might, however, reduce those people to a 
condition where they distrusted the Government and the adminis¬ 
tration, and doubted its power to accomplish the end that we 
have gone into the war to accomplish. 

There may be other members of the Military Affairs Com¬ 
mittee who are going to speak here to-day. I want to assume 
entire responsibility, however, for what I have said; and I say 
to you, as a man who has heard this investigation, as a man 
who is accustomed to weighing testimony, as a man who is 
accustomed to_rendering judgment, that my opinion of the con¬ 
dition as it exists to-day is that the military department has 
not fallen down. The military department, where it has been 
inefficient, has remedied the condition by volunteer boards of 
the best talent in the United States, and that is all that could 
be done if you had the law that is proposed by the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Now, that has been done. I am not saying anything about the 
law. I am referring to the condition. This voluntary advisory 
agency was added to the military department because-it recog¬ 
nized the need for it, and it accomplished the result through 
this means. That has been done. That is already done. 


I am not going to talk to you further. It may be that I ought 
not to have talked at all, but my judgment led me* to believe 
that somebody ought to say this much for the benefit of the 
country under these conditions, and I have said it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask that the bill introduced by the Sen¬ 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Chamberlain] be now referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the bill 
will be read the second time by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The bill (S. 3583) to establish a war cabinet and to define 
the jurisdiction and authority thereof was read the second time 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

HEADS OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I wish to make a short 
statement to the Senate. 

On the 4th day of January, 1918, I submitted this resolution 
in the Senate: 

Resolved, That (he President of the United States be requested to in¬ 
form the Senate, if not incompatible with the public interest, by what 
warrant or authority of law the several heads of the executive depart¬ 
ments hold their offices. 

Mr. President, for many years and under mfiny administra¬ 
tions every President of the United States who was reelected 
has at the beginning of his second term sent to the Senate his 
Cabinet nominations, and the Senate has always, except in one 
or two rare instances, promptly confirmed those nominations 
without question. The Constitution requires that these officers 
shall be confirmed by the Senate; and it has seemed to me that 
in times like these, when we were granting all sorts of unusual, 
large, extraordinary, and in some cases autocratic powers to 
the present Chief Executive, it was especially incumbent upon 
the Executive to comply with the spirit, of the Constitution, even 
if the. statutes in relation to these Cabinet officers in most cases 
did authorize the incumbents of these particular offices to hold 
them until their successors were appointed and confirmed, as is 
the case with respect to most of them. 

But it happens, Mr. President, that by express provisions of 
statute law the Postmaster General of the United States does not 
hold his office over from one term to another, the statute pro¬ 
viding in express terms that the Postmaster General shall hold 
office only during the term of the President by whom he was 
appointed, and for one month longer, and no longer. So that, 
as a matter of fact, the country ever since April 4. 1917, has 
been legally without a Postmaster General, and the position of 
head of one of the greatest executive departments of the Govern¬ 
ment has been unfilled, so far as law goes. 

The object of the resolution I offered was to direct atten¬ 
tion to that situation. I understand, however, that that is about 
to be met by a renomination of the Postmaster General, and that 
when I yield the floor the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin] 
is about to move an executive session to consider that nomina¬ 
tion. I merely want to congratulate the country on the fact that 
the President has at last found out what the law is, and has at 
last complied with it; and I would still further congratulate 
both the country and the President if the President would com¬ 
ply with the spirit of the Constitution about all these things, as 
well as the letter of the law, and would follow the custom of his 
predecessors as well as obey the Constitution of the United 
States by sending to the Senate nominations for the other 
Cabinet places, as well as that of Postmaster General. 

THE GARABED INVENTION. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution, H. .T. Res. 
174, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the dis¬ 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. JAMES. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend¬ 
ments and agree to the conference asked for by the House, the 
conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore ap¬ 
pointed Mr. James, Mr. Gore, and Mr. Brandegee conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

HIDE AND LEATHER SITUATION (H. DOC. NO. S57). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com¬ 
munication from the Federal Trade Commission, transmitting 
a preliminary report on the hide and leather situation, stating 
certain facts ascertained in an investigation of hide, leather, and 
leather products undertaken by the commission under resolution 
of December 31, 1917, and in connection with the investigation 
of animal food products and by-products, which the commission 
is making pursuant to the President’s direction, which, with the 
accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on Inter¬ 
state Commerce and ordered to be printed. 
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REPORT OF THE EIGHT-HOUR COMMISSION. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com¬ 
munication from the Eight Hour Commission, transmitting a 
report of the commission appointed in accordance with the act 
of September 3 and 5, 1916, to observe the operation and effects 
of the institution of the eight-hour standard workday for rail¬ 
road employees, which, with the accompanying paper, was re¬ 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 8696) making appropriations for the current and con¬ 
tingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other pur¬ 
poses, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1.919, in which it re¬ 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to a 
concurrent resolution authorizing the Clerk, in the enrollment 
of the bill (II. R. 195) providing for the sale of the coal and 
asphalt deposits in the segregated mineral land in the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations, Oklahoma, to strike out the word “ ap¬ 
plied,” on page 5, line 13, and to insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ apply,” in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. FRELING HUY SEN presented resolutions adopted by 
the Board of City Commissioners of Jersey City, N. J.. favoring 
an increase in the salaries of all civilian employees, which were 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented resolutions adopted by 
the Metal Trades Council of Seattle, Wash., favoring the erec¬ 
tion by the United States Shipping Board of a sufficient num¬ 
ber of houses for workers in the shipyards in that city, which 
were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of San Luis Obispo, Cal., favoring the construction of the 
proposed military highway from Blaine, Wash., to San Diego, 
Cal', which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Napa Farm Bureau, of 
Napa. Cal., remonstrating against the importation of Chinese 
coolie labor, which was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of Stamford, Conn., praying for the enactment of legis¬ 
lation providing for the formation of a war council, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Connecticut Pedic Society, 
praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the estab¬ 
lishment of a chiropody unit in the United States Army, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS. 

Mr. TILLMAN, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with¬ 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3404) to authorize the President to drop from the 
rolls any naval or Marine Corps officer absent without leave 
for three months or who has been convicted of any offense by 
the civil authorities, and prohibiting such officer’s reappoint¬ 
ment (Rept. No. 209) ; 

A bill (S. 302) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to make 
donation of condemned naval guns and cannon balls to the 
John Wannebo Camp, No. 9, United Spanish War Veterans, 
Everett, Wash., to be placed in public parks (Rept. No. 210) ; 

A bill (S. 3006) to authorize and empower officers and en¬ 
listed men of the Navy and Marine Corps to serve under the 
Government of the Dominican Republic, and for other pur¬ 
poses (Rept. No. 211) ; 

A bill (S. 3126) to provide temporary promotion for retired 
officers of the Navy and Marine Corps performing active duty 
during the period of the present war (Rept. No. 212) ; 

A bill (S. 3129) to provide for the disposition of the effects of 
deceased persons in the naval service (Rept. No. 213) ; 

A bill (S. 3130) to amend section 1570 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (Rept. No. 214) ; 

A bill (S. 3131) for the relief of Col. Littleton W. T. Waller, 
United States Marine Corps (Rept. No. 215) ; 

A bill (S. 3400) to regulate the pay of retired chief warrant 
officers on active duty (Rept. No. 216) ; 

A bill (S. 3406) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
determine where and when there are no public quarters avail¬ 
able for officers of the Navy and Marine Corps (Rept. No. 
217) ; 

A bill (S. 3427) for the relief of certain ex-paymasters clerks 
(Rept. No. 218) ; 


A bill (S. 3445) to authorize the payment of gun pointers 
and gun captains while temporarily absent from their regular 
stations, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 219)-; and 

A bill (S. 3446) to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal yea? ending 
June 30, 1918, and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1917 
(Rept. No. 220). 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3402) to fix the age limits for candidates for admission 
to the United States Naval Academy, reported it with an amend¬ 
ment and submitted a report (No. 221) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them each with amendments and 
submitted reports thereon : 

A bill (S. 179) to correct the naval record of Fred C. Konrad 
(Rept. No. 222) ; and 

A bill (S.^ 3401) to authorize the President to temporarily 
reduce the course of instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy (Rept. No. 223). 

HILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

Bv Mr. CALDER : 

A bill (S. 3629) for the relief of Charles Haythorpe; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 3630) granting an increase of pension to James 
Showers (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

LANDS IN OKLAHOMA. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following concurrent resolution of the House of Representa¬ 
tives. which was read: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concuvrinp). 
That in the enrollment of the hill (IT. R. 195) entitled “An act providing 
for the sale of the coal and asphalt deposits in the segregated mineral 
land in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, Okla..“ the Clerk be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to strike out the word “ applied, 
on page 5, line 13, and to insert in lieu thereof the word “ apply. 

Mr. OWEN. I move that the Senate concur in the resolution 
of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

H. R. 8696. An act making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and 
for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con¬ 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 20 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate adjourn until Monday 
at 12 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, January 2S, 1918, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 

Executive nominations received by the Senate January 2), 19IS. 

Postmaster General. 

Albert Sidney Burleson, of Texas/ to be Postmaster General. 

Promotions in the Army. 

COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 

Capt. Richard H. Williams, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from December 29, 1917, vice Maj. Alden Trotter, detailed in 
Ammunition Train. 

Capt. Alfred M. Mason, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from December 29, 1917, vice Capt. Michael H. Barry, detailed 
in Ammunition Train. 

Capt. Kenneth C. Masteller, Coast Artillery Corps (General 
Staff), to be major from December 29, 1917, vice Maj. Theodore 
H. Koch, detailed in Ammunition Train. 

Capt. Joseph Matson, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major from 
December 29, 1917, vice Maj. Kenneth C. Masteller, retained in 
the General Staff. 
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TIME FOR THE PEOPLE TO WAKE UP 


Unless the people of the United 
States awaken and enter a vigorous 
protest, the unscrupulous partisan 
elements of the two leading political 
parties will stage an exhibition of 
partisan rancor and spleen the like 
of which has never been witnessed 
since the dawn of civilization. 

The stage has not only been set 
for the great spectacle, but the par¬ 
ticipants are eager to enter the fray. 
With the firing of th6 first gun by 
Senator Stone, of Missouri, practi¬ 
cally every unscrupulous aspirant for 
political preferment, from the still 
hopeful “lamei duck,” to the most 
prominent ex-official of the United 
States, has found his way to Wash 
ington, there “to do or to die,’' eith¬ 
er in behalf of self or the political 
or industrial interests that employ 
him. 

A partisan wrangle predicated on 
the hope of partisan triumph and a 
veiled attempt to discredit those who 
have done their duty by their coun¬ 
try through compelling, the preda¬ 
tory interests to cease from their 
nefarious practices, constitute the 
program of these unpatriotic mal¬ 
contents. 

That success can be achieved with 
such a despicable program is doubt¬ 
ful when it is considered that the 
old-time party spirit and prejudice 


trust hirelings, whose sole object is 
simply one of power and pelf. 

That Theodore Roosevelt is the 
recognized head of this organization 
of political and industrial high¬ 
binders is not surprising, when it is 
considered that ever since he left the 
White House he has been all things 
to all men. Peeved because he was 
not permitted to occupy a place in 
the limelight as a military command¬ 
er in Prance, he has since devoted 
himself to execration and criticism 
of the administration, his high stand¬ 
ing permitting him to give expression 
to sentiments for which many of the 
lower strata have been jailed. 

Roosevelt’s open attack upon Sec¬ 
retaries Baker and Daniels of the 
war and navy departments respect¬ 
ively, amounts simply to a reitera¬ 
tion of the “mouthings” of every 
trust-owned and controlled organ in 
the country since that memorable 
occasion when those officials effectu¬ 
ally estopped the. grating tactics of 
the steel, copper, munitions, armor 
plate and anthracite coal trusts. 

That his utterances have had little 
effect thus far, save a “second-the- 
motion” sentiment on the part of the 
“owned” press, cannot be accepted in 
the sense that he will relax his ef¬ 
forts. Not by any means. The blow 
to his pride when denied the oppor¬ 
tunity to strut 'in France oh the 


finds little room in the minds of the grounds that he was not a capable 
people of today. But like the lead-1 inilitary leader, is equaled only by 
ers of the German army, who are length of an ambition that is 
now massing their divisions on the bUnd everything save self. 


western front for weal or for woe, 


Yes, the stage is all set and the 


these unscrupulous partisans hope tO| great {lrama . g on The fact> how _ 


enlist a sufficient number of people 
to make good their demands. 

That their attitude presages dan¬ 
ger to the country, and that their 
influence is not confined to one sec- 


ever, that Senator Stone, the dis¬ 
credited, fired the first gun, and 
brought the cohorts of political privi¬ 
lege and pelf to Washington, gives 
ample warrant for the assumption of 


tion, evidence is afforded by the, fact | collusion, and it would be, interest- 
that every trust-owned or controlled ing . to know what kin( i 0 f an under¬ 
political organ in the country is standing has been effected between 
voicing the sentiments of these stone and Roosevelt. 


calamity-howling malcontents and in 
such subtle manner as to lead the un¬ 
sophisticated to believe that their 
misrepresentations are the expressed 
sentiments of the people. 

No danger that threatens us is so 
menacing, no enemy more, virile or 
destructive than this organization of 


The best thing to do, however, is 
to squelch this nefarious business in 
its incipiency. This can be, accom¬ 
plished by writing letters of protest 
to senators and representatives. Once 
they understand that the people un¬ 
derstand, Teddy and his cohorts will 
vanish like dew before the morning 



unpatriotic political “has-beens” and sun. 
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The Associated Press Is exclu¬ 
sively entitled tip for re¬ 
publication of all nettfs crelfe|3^ to 
it or not otherwise credited in' 
paper and also the local news 
lished herein. 

As Judge Gary Sees Cortd^ms 

Judge Elbert H. Gary^^rorepre- 
sents the highest typeihF that com¬ 
bination of lawyer, business man and 
scientific expert, that exercised 
such a potent influence on^tne coun¬ 
try’s affairs, delivered an adafl^ss the 
other day which touches presen%con* 
ditions at about every point anclldis- 
cusses each one in a manner tar in¬ 
terest, instruct and benefit peo¬ 
ple. He doesn’t undeg^gg^Ke enemy 
or look for a rela^jlf of his efforts 
or a weakening Jht his ability. We 


must prepare 
army of more hi 


meet a German 
|thful and more 


skillful soldiers anoftsaggii more com¬ 
petent officers. And ii^i^arns us to 
combat more earnestly tSfe^German 
intrigue which has built u]p%^ sys¬ 
tem of espionage, poisoning ol the 
mind, the distribution#and 
n r p dis¬ 

ease and physical impairment. He 
says “The Prussians have perfected 
a centralized, comprehensive, power¬ 
ful business organization which, con¬ 
sidering its size and ramifications, 
has never before been approached.” 

The speaker says “We are appalled, 
not stunned, by these conditions.” 
And he tells us of our duty to meet 
the crisis and tells it with a dis¬ 
tinctness and an emphasis that ad¬ 
mits of no misunderstanding. And 
the most important of these that con¬ 
cern all of us is the production and 
saving of food. He approves of 
drawing men from the islands of the 
sea to do civil and military service. 
Under proper restrictions he believes 
that we could bring large numbers 
of strong, healthy, intelligent an'd 
loyal men to meet immediate needs 
and he thinks that this is essential 
to the work of bringing our produc¬ 
tions of ships, munitions and food 
up to the demands of the hour. He 
believes that there is a great short¬ 
age of labor, skilled and unskilled; 
but he naturally views the question 
from the standpoint of the employer. 

Discussing the problems that will 
(have to he met after the war, Judge 
Gary repeats a statement he made 
in October, 1914:. “Without giving 
reasons in detail at the present 
time, I venture the opinion that the 
struggle for commercial supremacy 
was the underlying cause of the war, 
or at least Imd a decided influence 
upon its precipitation; that the ques¬ 
tions at issue largely relate to dol¬ 
lars and cents.” . He says in a com¬ 
ment on this utterance of over three 
years ago “Many then believed and 
still-believe the desire for commercial 
supremacy was the fundamental 
cause of the war and that it is 
still uppermost in the minds of 
the chieftains of the two leading 
European nations who oppose each 
other in the pending military con¬ 
flict.” With these matters in mind, 
the judge believes that it is incum¬ 
bent on us now to give some atten¬ 
tion tq the economic problems that 
will face us after the war. 


Becometh and Behooveth Mr. 
Wadsworth , Mr. Lodge , Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain , Mr. Roosevelt and All 
Their Phonographic Cult, to Chirp 
Like a Cricket, ISot Roar Like a 
Lion. 


1 o-day the people of this country c 
divided into two camps. 

Those who wanted war at any price. 

And those who hoped for peace, if peace 
could be maintained, without the sacrifice of 
national honor. 

Now we are at war and we have the astonish - 


anomolv of the leaders of the “war-buzzards” 


! HIT OR MISS j 

^Vi»<wwnw-r> n i r trr rr r y- i rn-~ -‘f **J*™*^m*9r*atM0 

—You are permitted to call this 
“blue Monday." or “heatless Monday”— 
take your choice. 

—It was Shakespeare that wrote 
“now is the winter of our discontent.” 
Bet it was no such winter as this. 

—His latest portraits make the 
kaiser look more than ever like a head 
waiter. 

—Bly Ski fling ton has observed that 
food lias melted away the past week 
like the much advertised snowball in 
the equally advertised hot place.” 

—Say, Bill Kaiser! your Turk brother 
in Palestine is yelling for- some of your 
“Christian Dog” troops. 

—Do you remember the pld fashion¬ 
ed man who used to say, “Every day’ll 
Ire Sunday bye and bye?” 

—“New poets will be developed by 
this war,” says John Masefield. T’hat’s 
right, blame the war for everything. 

—Homely girls always seem to be 
the most self reliapt. Anyhow, they 
always m'anage to get their skates 
strapped on by fnemselves, while each 
pretty girl requires the services of 
from six to fifteen willing young men. 

—“Bly,” severely said Mrs. SKiffing- 
ton, addressing her spendthrift hus¬ 
band, “one night somewhat more than 
a year ago you threw a chunk of coal 
about the size of my two fists at a 
howling cat. It is time now that you 
went out and hunted for that chunk of 
coal.” 

—We hope that those Germans be¬ 
tween the Italians and the mountains 
are enjoying the fine winter weather. 
Horse steak with snowball gravy isn’t 
bad, if fried right. 

—Another rule of etiquette that will 
be changed when democracy comes into 
its own is the one against that per¬ 
fectly glorious practice of crushing 
one's crackers into .the soup. 

—Cleveland theatre manager 'Cheer¬ 
fully annoimces that his theatre will 
remain heated three days after being 
heated, due tb heat generated by his 
audiences. You can see how hot those 
Clevelanders are at Garfield, can’t you? 

—Guess we will consider the Janu¬ 
ary thaw a failure. War is war. 

—“A fuel holiday” is the financial 
and aristocratic way of mentioning 
Mr. Garfield’s blue Monday! 



■ • • Yer gran pa hez been breakin’ the 
laws of neutrality ’spite of what Presi¬ 
dent. Wilson sez. For 1 heard him 
cornin’ down the street tew night 
whistlin’ “It’s a Ldng Way to Tip- 
mera.rv.” __ - ._ 


trying to gnaw the vitals out of our Commander- 
in-Chief, while the great majority of those who 
stood for peace,- while peace spelled honor, are 
upholding the President’s hands as Aaron and Hur 
upheld the hands of Moses in his battle with 
Amalek. 

The present volcanic attack against the war 
policies of* President Wilson is no haphazard inci¬ 
dent. It is a well-laid plot, nicely trained and 
slragetically timed. Its purpose, no matter how 
secretive its sponsors, how insinuating its methods, 
how seductive its arguments, is to give the Re¬ 
publican party a majority^ in the next House of 
Representatives and to pave the way for a Re¬ 
publican president in 1920. From a political point 
of view this may be tolerable:—from a patriotic 
aspect, in a national crisis like this, it is odious 
and detestable. 

The business of the nation to-day is to win the 
war; and the political leaders, who for party gain 
or personal aim lay the slightest obstacle in the 
way of the happy consummation of this business, 
clothe themselves in a diabolical livery and sur¬ 
round their political machinations with a a brim¬ 
stone scent, a sulphurous odor offensive to the 
nostrils of patriotic men. 

For months Col. Roosevelt has been injecting 
politics into the war through his articles in the 
Kansas City Star and Metropolitan Magazine. 
With craft and caution he has planted a .bonib in¬ 
tended to blow President Wilson out of political 
existence, and in this “Guy Fawkes” plot he has 
had the unctious assistance of Senator Lodge of 
Mass., and the crafty support of Senator Wads¬ 
worth of New'York. But cunning and unctious- 
ness can not win a contest like this. The moun¬ 
tain of truth is too big to be discolored by such 
daubing brushes; the facts too potent to be mini¬ 
mized by impish dissimulation or distorted by 
cunning castigation. 

The Bible says, he who draws the sword, 
shall perish by tjie sword. Well, Roosevelt and 
his followers first drew the political sword in this 
dispute, and with their assumptive valor they 
should not cry for quarter before the blade of 
their own rapier. 

For sixteen years before the present Demo¬ 
cratic administration, the Republican party was 
the custodian of the welfare of this nation and 
in all these sixteen years it did but little to put 
this country on a basis of adequate preparation 
for war. Grover Cleveland started the American 
navy on its way to imperial strength; but Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt, as president of the . United 
States, inaugurated a naval program that cur¬ 
tailed the Cleveland policy. Great as our navy 
is to-day, it would be far greater still, if the policy 
of Cleveland had prevailed and the plans of 
Roosevelt buried in the bottom of the sea. , And 
as it was with the navy, so was it with the army; 
for Theodore Roosevelt left the army of the 
United States weaker than he had found it seven 
years before. 

No sooner, however, had Woodrow Wilson, 
with his panoramic view of the history of the 
world in peace-time and in war-time, his thorough 
knowledge of democratic aspirations and eco¬ 
nomic possibilities, his sympathy with the masses 
and his consideration of the classes—no sooner 
had he become President of the U. S. than the 
wheels of progress were set in motion to equip 
this nation as years before she should have been 
equipped for the solution of pressing national 
problems and the handling of contingencies of an 
international nature. 

The rehearsal of all the legislation of Pres. 
Wilson to carry out this progressive program 
'would be superfluous here. The world knows 
it by heart. It ensures him a splendid place in 
the annals of statesmanship. It i§ the unmistak¬ 
able triumph of the democratic yearning with 
which the heart of mankind throbs and pulses 
to-day. And it carried Woodrow Wilson to a 
wonderful victory in 1916 against an avalanche 
of money and a labyrinth of intrigue. 

His Federal Reserve Bank Law, which 
Mulhall, the famous English economist said was 
of more worth to the world than the Panama 
Canal, saved this country, with the advent of the 
war, from the most stupendous panic in history 
and enabled us to ride the tumultuous waters 
of “world-war” finance with hardly a squeak or 
a tremor of our old ship of state. Without 
this Federal ReserVe Bank to-day the United 
Stales would be grinding and pounding on the 
rocks of disaster. 

Nor is this all. 

From a vision almost prophetic came the 
Federal Revenue Bill which wrung a lordly por¬ 
tion of governmetal revenue from internal taxes 
instead of from tariff imposts which under the 
baneful influence of war dwindled' to a sum 
insufficient to provide lubrication for our gears of 
government, la alone provide fuel for the treas¬ 
ury boiler that makes the wheels of national life 
go round. 

Our national experience, since the war started, 
must carry conviction to every fair-minded 
American that for these two measures alone we 
owe an ineffable debt of gratitude to the wisdom 
and the statesmanship of Woodrow Wilson. 

And of our military realm, we have the self¬ 
same tale. 

Theodore Roosevelt may indulge himself in 
all the wierd juggling of language that pleases 
his fancy, he may insensate himself in such in¬ 
spirational riot of emotional frenzy as may give 
fire to his tongue and flare to his imagination:— 
but the fact remains undeniable, ineffaceable, 
irremovable, that in two years of ante-bellum 
days Woodrow Wilson did more to put our army 
and our n v avy on a footing for war than both 
William Howard Taft and Theodore Roosevelt 
did in the whole.eleven years of their supine reign. 

During these two years preparedness far a 
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be possible war was pushed by President Wilson as 
fyist as the sentiment of the country would permit 
and quite as .fast as even the most violent of his 
present-day critics then deemed expedient or 
politic. 

Suddenly, however, conditions created by the 
autocratic dogmatism of Germany disregarding 
treaties and throwing promises to the winds, 
hurled us into the seething whirlpool of war. 
Then the very men. who had been at the helm 
of the ship of state for sixteen years, the men 
whose policies had weakened the army and 
stunted the navy, began to howl because wej 
could not equip a million men over night and 
put them in the' trenches of France in a day. 
They forgot the experience of England; .they 
forgot the experience of France: they forgot 
their own neglect of ouf martial strength; they 
forgot everything but their own personal adver¬ 
tisement and their own political advancement. 

Mythology tells us that Minerva sprang full-, 
armed from the mind of Jupiter; and, despite th ' 
fact that the age for mythological miracles hasj 
passed, these acrimonious critics demanded tha 
the United States whittle rifles out of the air an 


fom memory’s closet the skeleton of Alger’s em- 
jalmed beef with its concomitant stench; there 
ooms into view the Commander of the U. S. 
orces in Cuba, too fat to ride a horse, going into 
cattle in a carriage, and lolloping in a portable 
fath tub while our soldiers had no medicines to 
onquer tropic ills;—there looms into view 
his self same Commander of the U. S. forces in 
uba fighting his battles from the sensuous folds 
f a soporific hammock while through the stupid¬ 
ly and carelessness of an inefficient military 
[iedical force our soldier boys found typhoid fever 
ore deadly than bullets from the Spanish guns. 

And so in view of these verities which no 
ilitical manipulation can snatch from history’s 
fge; in view of the official funereal-hued glories 
d the official scarlet-tinged scandals of the 
anish-American war; in view of Alger’s em- 
Imed beef of odoriferous memory; in'view of 
ferior ships purchased by the government at 


by some sort of prestidigitorial art transform 
million civilians into full-trained soldiers between] 
the sinking and the rising of the sun. What thesJ 
critics had failed to do in sixteen years, they ini 
sist that Woodrow Wilson should do in sixteeif 
days. The wind listeth in the night, the dew falls! 
the stars come out, the moon works her magif 
charm and behold at dawn a full-growl 
mushroom whiten? the lawn where at sunsej 
only an embryonic stalk snuggled in the grass] 
This is the kind of marvel, this the kind o 
impossible legerdemain that Mister Roosevel] 
and his school demand should be duplicated i 
our military world. They demand* that an i 
vincible army be created over-night out of win 
and dew, starlight and moonshine. But they fa 
to piovide the Aladdin’s lamp with which to wor 
the miracle; they fail to provide the necromanf 
art wherewith to ram into a night the task of 
decade. 

And this miracle, too, they demand in tl 
teeth of the hoary-headed truth that from th| 
days of* Washington, Franklin and Adams th 
nation has set its face against a militaristic polic 
A large army, a potential military establishment, 
has been the ghost that has given this country 
sleepless nights for one hundred and forty years— 
a* factitious K ghost, perhaps; but nevertheless a 
ghost hypnotic in its influence and awesome in its 
sway. And the navy, too, has been hampered by | 
a short-sighted sentiment of the great intenor 
part of the country whose congressional repre¬ 
sentatives persistently opposed large naval appro¬ 
priations from fear of retrenchment against the 
“home-town” projects of their own native heaths. 
For this ingrained repugnance to a big army, an 
adequate navy, neither the Republicans of to-day, 
or the Democrats of to-day, are to blame. The 
fault lies at the door of the (predominate sentiment 
of the nation since 1776. And as we have sown: 
so to-day we reap. 

Hence it is, though critics may forget, 
the people remember, that in eight months of war 
the United States, under the leadership of Wood* 
row Wilson, has done twice as much, and even 
more, than England and France did in the 
corresponding period of time. The accusations, 
the exaggerations, the fabrications, the distortions 
of supercilious censors and envious-fanged con¬ 
temners of the Wilsonian policies wear such ? 
flimsy gossamer covering as to expose this 
political plot in all its naked hideousness. 

Wc make no claim that the administration 
has created sunbeams cut of cucumbers or per¬ 
formed feats beyond the pale of human possi¬ 
bility; but .we do maintain that its efforts have 
been amazing, its accomplishments beyond com¬ 
pare in the history of modern warfare. 

We have.not whipped the Kaiser yet; but we 
will whip him if calumniating critics do not; 
dampen the fires of enthusiasm or grease the 
tracks whereon must ride our national chariots 
of war. We have more men in France to-day 
than Roosevelt knows or Germany suspects; and 
a million more are waiting for the ships. 

We have an army so well cared for that the 
death-rate in our ranks for the four months ending 
Jan. 1; 1918 ,averaged only 7.5 per thousand—a 
death rate, mind you, less than the death rate for 
men of a like age in peaceful avocations at 
home. Compare this with the death rate of 20.14 
per thousand under the good old Republican rule 
of the days of the Spanish-American war. Com¬ 
pare these figures, and then applaud the Roosevelt 
charges, if you can! 

True, we have made some mistakes, but in the 
magnitude of our undertaking, some mistakes 
were inevitable, unavoidable. In balance though 
with the wondrous achievements, these mistakes 
have been trivial and not worthy of the attention, 
of the men who minimize their talents by trying IJ 
to magnify molehills into mountains. 

And furthermore, unlike the Spanish-Ame 
can war, in which Mr. Roosevelt was a kffig-pinT 

We have no army contract scandals. 

We have no embalmed beef horrors. 

We have no fat old generals going to war in 
carriages and leading battle charges from easy 
rocking chairs. 

We have no unpleasant gossip about the ap¬ 
pointment of political generals and society 
admirals. ft 

We have ho Round Robin Letters from pr^ 
sumptuous and inferior officers demoralizing 
discipline and exalting self. 

In the face of these facts, the wild rantings. of 
Roosevelt and his fellow political conspirators are 
boomerangs, pestilential to the ears and revolting' 
to the sensibilities of others, but harmful only to 
the men who hurl them. On the estimation of 
thoughtful people these critics make no indelible 
impression. They may ruffle the surface of the 
pool of comment, but they stir not the depths of 
public opinion. And with Roosevelt, Lodge and 
Wadsworth as the chief creators of this curtain of 
camouflage political fire, fed by the tissues of a 
bitious misrepresentation, fanned by the sinister!! 
winds of political oratory,—there stalks forth 


superior prices; in view of the stigma and disgiace 
that typhoid fever killed more of our soldiers 
than Spanish bullets sent to their graves; m view 
of the cable which Dewey cut to save the navy 
from the malefic influence of Republican politics 
al Washington; in view of army contracts which 
brought a blush to the cheek and rage to the 
heart of the nartion; in view of the attempt to 
deprive Schley of his share of glory in the Santiago 
victory; in view of the papier-mache generals 
created as a sort ot “iron-cross” reward for 
services rendered the good old Republican party 
on many a bloodless field of politics—in view, 

in fine, of the bathos and the pathos of flagrant 
- -- Spanish- 


Republican mismanagement ... - * 

American War, it becometh and behooveth Mr. 
Wadsworth, Mr. Lodge, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Roosevelt, and all their phonographic cult, to 

chirp like a cricket, not roar like a lion. 

1 MARTIN H. GLYNN. 
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"Secretary and His Critic Have 
Luncheon Together in Cap¬ 
ital Restaurant. 


Herald Bureau, 1 
No. l,r»02 H Street, N. W., } 
Washington, L). C., Wednesday. J 

Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, and 
Senator George E. -Chamberlain, of Ore¬ 
gon, chairman of the Senate Military Af¬ 
fairs Committee, held a peace parley this 
afternoon over the Chamberlain measures 
to reconstruct the war managament. 

Mr. Baker went to the Capitol and took 
luncheon with Senator Chamberlain. They 
discussed at length the bills to create a 
war cabinet and a munitions dictator. No 
final decisions were reached and it was 
considered doubtful to-night whether the 
conference would have any effect upon the 
contest between the administration and 
its Congressional critics over the conduct 
of the war. 

The appearance of Senator Chamberlain 
and Secretary Baker together in the 
Senate restaurant caused a ripple of sur¬ 
prise at the Capitol. It liad been gen¬ 
erally believed that the difference between 
Senator Chamberlain and the administra¬ 
tion were irreconcilable. It was under¬ 
stood that Mr. Baker asked for an ap¬ 
pointment. with Senator Chamberlain. 

JVew Era of Harmony* Perhaps. 

Various interpretations were placed upon 
the significance of the meeting. Some of 
Senator Chamberlain's colleagues regarded 
it as the beginning of a new era of har¬ 
mony between Congress and the adminis¬ 
tration. Others viewed it as the mark¬ 
ing on the opening of overtures to ar¬ 
range a compromise on the V\ ar Cabinet 
and Munitions Dictator bills. 

Senator Chamberlain said that the War 
Cabinet and Munitions Dictator bills were 
discussed “in an amicable manner,” but 
admitted that no final decisions were 
. < ached. 

“I undertook to explain to the Secretary 
that wo were anxious to work in accord 
•with him and that our whole aim was to 
help him rather tha» hinder him.” said 
Senator Ch a mb eri ain. 

•‘L told him that I thought the War Cabi¬ 
net and Munitions Dicrator bills would be 
'of great Value to the administration. I 
pointed out to him that the principle of 
these bills was endorsed by all the business 
men and efficiency experts-who have tes¬ 
tified before the committee, as well as by 
big manufacturers and captains of indus¬ 
try throughout the country. I told him 
also that I thought it was unwise for the 
War Department, to stand in the way of 
these measures in view of the fact that 
they had been so widely endorsed.” 

I>Ir. Baker -k Position Not Stated. 

Senator Chamberlain refused to state 
what attitude Mr. Baker had taken at the 
conference.- He said he did not want to 
appear as trying to state Mr. Baker's po¬ 
sition. 

‘The chief difference between Mr. Baker 
Quid myself seemed to be that he believes 
$u) affirmative action is necessary to ac¬ 
complish needed changes in system, while 
j do believe affirmative action is neces¬ 
sary,” said Senator Chamberlain. < 

The committee devoted the entire day to 
hearing' Major General George O. Squier, 
chief of the Signal Corps of the Army, 
testify in secret session regarding the prog¬ 
ress on the aviation programme. None of 
the testimony' was made public. 
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and unyielding. s ——- ______ 




THJB WAR DEPARTMENT 


For several weeks the war department 
ha* been on trial. Evidence was sub¬ 
mitted to the senate commltte on mili¬ 
tary affairs and It is freely admitted 
that additional evidence could have been 
submitted. This committee was not hos¬ 
tile to the war department or to the 
administration. It was headed by a 
member of the same political party as 
the President and the secretary of war 
— one of the few northern senators hold¬ 
ing a committee chairmanship. The 
committee’s only desire was to get at 
the facts, to learn the truth —to prac¬ 
tice pitiless publicity, in other words. 

The committee on military affairs has 
acted as the jury or the trial court in 
this Instance. It has determined, after 
what seems to us proper deliberation, 
that certain changes are needed to win 
the war and to win it speedily and ef- i 
fectlvely. These changes are neces¬ 
sary, and if bringing them about makes 
it appear that a cabinet official has been 
censured, why the cabinet member will 
have to suffer the consequences. The 
country is In no;temper to have plans 
go wrong merely^pr the purpose of giv¬ 
ing some official .{a^'chance to save his 
face. As a consequence of the commit¬ 
tee’s announcement of its purpose to 
strengthen the government and to 
hasten the day *vhen peace may come 
again, the President has hastened to the 
defense of his war secretary and has, it 
is freely admitted, losfc his temper for 
the first time since he has been the na¬ 
tion’s chief executive. 


Both sides, apparently, have taken an 
appeal to the people. Such an appeal is 
eminently proper because, after all, the 
people are the supreme court of the 
country. This is their war. They aro 
furnishing the soldiers, the money and 
the munitions. The men in high places 
are accountable to them and if officials 
fail to answer the public demand they 
fall signally in their conception of duty. 
So it has been for the country to decide 
whether or not the secretary of war was 
to have a blanket indorsement for every 
act since war was declared or whether 
there should be a readjustment of au¬ 
thority, a bringing about of co-operation 
and co-ordination which would put an 
end to red tape and secure the maxi¬ 
mum of efficiency. 

It is our opinion that the country has 
decided. This week the supreme court 
of the country, as expressed by the peo¬ 
ple, has not been silent. The news¬ 
papers of the land, for the greater part, 
without abating in the least their loyal¬ 
ty to the war and the President, have 
felt that Senator Chamberlain and his 
colleagues have performed a service for 
the army and the country and should 
not be crucified because they have dared 
to differ eveh from the views of the 
President of the United States. 


RESULTS OF INVESTIGATION 
To those who have thought that the 
investigation Into the war department 
could accomplish no good, we would 
say that it has accomplished much good 
already. It brought overcoats and 
clothing to men iry the camps who were 
without them. It forced the retirement 
of General CrozieV from the ordnance 
and General Sharpe from the quarter¬ 
master's bureau. Some of the defects 
that were brought to light have, it is 
said, been remedied. General Goetlials 
as quartermaster is reorganizing his 
force and perhaps he will get more 
businesslike methods. 

Finally, Secretary Baker has appointed 
Edward R. Stettinius as surveyor-gen¬ 
eral of all army purchases. Whether 
this action will meet the requirements 
or not is j'et to be seen. Congress is 
pressing for a minister or director of 
munitions. Mr. Baker, as a result of 
the investigation, has found it necessary 
or advisable to meet this demand and 
to forestall the committee by the ap¬ 
pointment of Stettinius. Clearly the or¬ 
ganization of the war department was 
admittedly defective and inadequate. 

Further, it is known that the men in 
the department are working more effec¬ 
tively than before, since they know that 
they will be subjected to “pitiless pub¬ 
licity.”' But the point we desire to make 
is that sqch reorganization as we have 
had would never have been effected ex¬ 
cept for the investigation. Nor can we 
see that any harm has been done —or 
will be done. The effect has been rather 
to arouse a determination in the people 
to fight the war through, and to see that 
the government is made as efficient as 
possible for war purposes. 
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the real, objective. 

In commenting' on Senator Chamber¬ 
lain's effort to sustain his sweeping 
charge that the military establishment 
*^has almost ceased functioning" and 
this "because of the inefficiency in 
every bureau and in every department 
of the government of the United 
States," the Springfield Republican 
says: 


THE JOHNSTOWN 
DEMOCRAT 


MONDAY, JANUARY 28, 191S. 


The senator is the victim of the same 
Lack of perspective that has marred the 
military committee’s investigations as 
a whole. There could not have been an 
intelligent person of mature years in 
the United States, last April, who did 
not take it for granted that mistakes 
would be made and weaknesses would 
be developed in the conduct of the war. 
Even the Germans, who were prepared 
for everything, had to encounter them. 
Now, no complaint is made because 
men of the Chamberlain type, forecast¬ 
ing what everybody had forecast, de¬ 
termined to expose the mistakes and 
the weaknesses to the whole world at 
the very earliest opportunity and make . 
as much of a row about them as pos¬ 
sible. The complaint against him and 
his sort is that they have so exagger¬ 
ated the faults of the military estab¬ 
lishment, in dragging them into the 
foreground for public scrutiny, that it 
is impossible for the people to get a 
true impression of the situation from 
the committee’s performances. The 
people are left without the means for 
seeing ‘these blemishes in their true re¬ 
lation to the whole achievement of the 
war department. 

However, this after all should not be 
so difficult. In order fully to under¬ 
stand Senator Chamberlain and his ob¬ 
ject at -this critical moment in discred¬ 
iting every bureau and every depart¬ 
ment of the government one needs to 
remember the really great matter in 
which the distinguished Oregonian is 
concerned. And that is the fastening 
of Prussian ism on the United States 
through the adoption of universal com¬ 
pulsory military service. 

This -is the big prize for which Sen¬ 
ator Chamberlain is playing; and he 
has the enthusiastic support of Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt and of our good Ger- 
man-American friend Julius Kahn 01 
California. That the latter should be 
peculiarly devoted to the Prussian mil¬ 
itary system is only natural. He 
doubtless clings Jjo that as men of Ger¬ 
man birth or antecedents do to Ger¬ 
man dishes, German music and German 
literature. We cannot in the least 
wonder that Congressman Kahn should 
cleave manfully to a system under 
which he was born and which is tm» 

’ ich v s, 


If the country can be gotten into this 
frame of mind, the rest of the way 
should be relatively easy for the Prus- 
sianists. They cannot hope to win to 
their goal with Woodrow Wilson ob¬ 
structing their course with a secretary 
of war who is a real democrat and not 
one tainted with the spirit of autoc¬ 
racy. Baker is the first objective of 
the Prussianists. He must be driven 
from office. In his place must be in¬ 
stalled some one who has drunk deeply 
at the fount of kaiserism. Mr. Roose¬ 
velt frankly calls for a military man to 
fill this civilian position. He wants no 
Miss Nancyism at the head of the mil¬ 
itary establishment. Blood and iron are 
the essential requirements in the 
Roosevelt estimation. 

So we find a studied attack on Sec¬ 
retary Baker. Every tory paper in the 
United States is denouncing him day by 
day. Reactionary orators from coast 
to coast are busy sowing seeds of sus¬ 
picion against him. In a hundred 


subtle ways a propaganda is In prog¬ 
ress, directed against a member of the 
president's official family who has not 
hesitated to set his foot down firmly in 
opposition to the plans of Mr. Roose¬ 
velt and others to fasten the Prussian 
system on the United States. 

That these plans are doomed to fail¬ 
ure we do not doubt. There is not mucn 
real discussion permitted in this coun¬ 
try at the present time, but there is 
still enough allowed to bring out the 
truth in relation to this monstrous 
propaganda which Is headed by the 
former president and supported in sen¬ 
ate and house by Mr. Chamberlain ana 
Mr. Kahn and their followers. It is j 
necessary only that the people should; 
understand the real meaning of the 
attacks on the administra Ion. They 
are not directed at the alleged ineffi¬ 
ciency in the government departments. 
They are directed at the president 
himself. And they are directed at him 
because he is the lion in the path. It 
is he who stands between the militar¬ 
ists of this country and the achieve¬ 
ment of their object in gifting Prus- 
sianism upon our free ins i tut ions. 


perfection of that militarism to which 
he is unaffectedly devoted. 

But Julius Kahn frankly admits that 
thm system cannot be "put across" in 
this country under normal conditions. 

It must be now, when the people are 
excited, when they are nervous, when 
the ordinary perspective has been ob¬ 
scured, or not at all. That Senator 
Chamberlain realizes this as clearly as 
the Californian is hardly to be ques¬ 
tioned. 

However, there is a lion in the path 
in the person of the president of the 
United States. He has no more use for 
Prussianism in America than for Prus- 
sianism on Teutonic soil. He has gone 
into this world war for the express. 
purpose of destroying Prussiani-sm. Yet | 
here are Theodore Roosevelt and his 
congressional co-workers demanding 
that in the very act of uprooting Prus¬ 
sianism abroad we shall proceed to es¬ 
tablish it in all its sinister glory right 
at home. 

The lion must be driven from the 
path. By a frontal attack? No. That 
were too dangerous. The attack must 
be from the flank or perhaps from the 
rear. And so the distinguished senator 
from Oregon opens fire from a rela¬ 
tively safe angle with a general charge 
of inefficiency In every bureau and 
every department of the government of 
which Woodrow Wilson is the head. If 
the country can be made to believe 
this, then It is bound to lose faith in 
Woodrow Wlilson. It is bound to falter 
in its adhesion to his cause. It Is 
bound to feel that his policies of what¬ 
ever sort are open to the most serious 



'Chamberlain Committee Will Take 
Testimony, but Ignores Request 
'b;3t Full Congress Be Present 
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Secretary Says in Justice to Army 
He Will Tell Country What Has 
Been Done by America in War 


By John Temple Graves. 

Washington, Jan. 25.—(Secretary 
of War Baker to-day addressed to 
Senator Chamberlain, chairman of the 
Military Affairs Committee, a note 
devoid of any resentment over the 
Chamberlain speech of yesterday, re¬ 
questing the Senator to arrange an 
opportunity for him to make a state¬ 
ment before the Military Committee. 

The Secretary further requested 
that the time and placo, be so fixed 
to enable the members of the House 
and Senate, who desired to attend. 

In explanation of the request Secre¬ 
tary Baker said: 

“I feel that in justice I owe such 
a statement to the splendid officers 
and men of the army who have for¬ 
gotten themselves and labored with 
-H^lf-sacrifice and, as I think, sue 
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Baker Sees a Light 
5 The -nation-wide protest against 1 
Secretary Baker’s management of 
the War Department has resulted hf 
Shaking that official out of his coim 
placency and causing him to take a 
wise but belated step. That step is ; 
the appointment of Edward E. Stet- 
tinius, of J. P. Morgan & Co., as 
surveyor of all purchases for the 
five army bureaus. 

This action by the Secretary re- c jk 
news attention to a long apparent p id 
weakness of the Baker regime and . 


le 


also emphasizes one of the funda- !» w 


mental faults of the Administrationj 
as a whole. The neglect to use the j 
nation’s best material, the refusal of 
the President and his subordinates.. 1 
to call to their assistance men who; 
could render invaluable aid, has both | 1 
distressed and perplexed the pub-j 
lie. ' l 

Mr. Stettinius did marvellous work* 
as purchasing agent for the Allies 
, before this country entered the wai 
This was well known at Washingtoi 
but for ten months the authority 
have refused to draft him. Nothin 
has been, plainer than the need 2 
Washington of more men like thj 
Morgan representative, and while 
is true that some extremely comp^ 
tent citizens have been summoned i 
the service, it is also true that 
vast amount of available materi; 
has been overlooked or ignored. 

It has seemed as if those in powe[ l 
did not desire to let the whole peol 
pie play their part in the war. Ap^ 
parently they have preferred td v 
make it more of a party affair than 
an affair of the general public, and 
as a result of this attitude scores of 
big men brimming over with patriot¬ 
ism have been kept in the back¬ 
ground. 

Mr. Stettinius comes in la.te, but 
there is abundant work for him to 
do. He brings invaluable experience, 
great energy, a thorough knowledge 
of the subject and a determination 
to co-ordinate the several bureaus 
of the War Department that -have 
labored under diverse authority. 
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the real objective. 

In commenting on Senator Chamber¬ 
lain's effort to sustain his sweeping 
charge that the military establishment 
'^has almost ceased functioning” and 
this “because of the inefficiency in 
every bureau and in every department 
of the government of the United 
States,” the Springfield Republican 
says: 


THE JOHNSTOWN 
DEMOCRAT 


MONDAY, JANUARY 28, 191S. 


The senator is the victim of the same 
lack of perspective that has marred the 
military committee's investigations as 
a whole. There could not have been an 
intelligent person of mature years in 
the United States, last April, 'who did 
not take it for granted that mistakes 
would be made and weaknesses would 
be developed in the conduct of the war. 
Even the Germans, who were prepared 
for everything, had to encounter them. 
Now, no complaint is made because 
men of the Chamberlain type, forecast¬ 
ing what everybody had forecast, de¬ 
termined to expose the mistakes and 
the weaknesses to the whole world at 
the very earliest opportunity and make , 
as much of a row about them as pos¬ 
sible. The complaint against him and 
his sort is that they have so exagger¬ 
ated the faults of the military estab¬ 
lishment, in dragging them into the 
foreground for public scrutiny, that it 
is impossible for the people to get a 
true impression of the situation from 
the committee’s performances. The 
people are left without the means for 
seeing ‘these blemishes in their true re¬ 
lation to the whole achievement of the 
war department. 


If the country can be gotten into this 
frame of mind, the rest of the way 
should be relatively easy for the Prus- 
sianists. They cannot hope to win to 
their goal with Woodrow Wilson ob¬ 
structing their course with a secretary 
of war who is a real democrat and not 
one tainted with the spirit of autoc¬ 
racy. Baker is the first objective of 
the Prussianists. He must be driven 
from office. In his place must be in¬ 
stalled some one who has drunk deeply 
at the fount of kaiserism. Mr. Roose¬ 
velt frankly calls for a military man to 
fill this civilian position. He wants no 
Miss Nancyism at the head of the mil¬ 
itary establishment. Blood and iron are 
the essential requirements in the 
Roosevelt estimation. 

So we find a studied attack on Sec¬ 
retary Baker. Every tory paper in the 
United States is denouncing him day by 
day. Reactionary orators from coast 
to coast are busy sowing seeds of sus¬ 
picion against him. In a hundred 


However, this after all should not be 
so difficult. In order fully to under¬ 
stand Senator Chamberlain and his ob¬ 
ject at this critical moment in discred¬ 
iting every bureau and every depart¬ 
ment of the government one needs to 
remember the really great matter in 
which the distinguished Oregonian is 
concerned. And that is the fastening 
of Prussian ism on the United States 
through the adoption of universal com¬ 
pulsory military service. 

This is the big prize for which Sen¬ 
ator Chamberlain is playing; and he 
has the enthusiastic support of Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt and of our good Ger- 
man-American friend Julius Kahn 01 
California. That the latter should be 
peculiarly devoted to the Prussian mil¬ 
itary system is only natural. He 
doubtless clings Jjo that as men of Ger 
man birth or antecedents do to Ger¬ 
man dishes, German music and German 
literature. We cannot in the least 
wonder that Congressman Kahn should 
cleave manfully to a system under 
which he was born and which is th^ 
perfection of that militarism to which" 
he is unaffectedly devoted. 

But Julius Kahn frankly admits that 
this- system cannot be “put across” in 
this country under normal conditions. 
It must be now, when the people are 
excited, when they are nervous, when 
the -ordinary perspective has been ob¬ 
scured, or not at all. That Senator 
Chamberlain realizes this as clearly as 
the Californian is hardly to be ques¬ 
tioned. 

However, there is a lion in the path 
in the person of the -president of the 
United States. He has no more use for 
Prussianism in America than for Prus- 
sianism on Teutonic soil. He has gone 
into this world war for the express i 
purpose of destroying Prussianism. Yet | 
here are Theodore Roosevelt and his 
congressional co-workers demanding 
that in the very act of uprooting Prus¬ 
sianism abroad we shall proceed to es¬ 
tablish it in all its sinister glory right 
at home. 

The lion must be driven from the 
path. By a frontal attack? No. That 
were too dangerous. The attack must 
be from the flank or perhaps from the 
rear. And so the distinguished senator 
from Oregon opens fire from a rela¬ 
tively safe angle with a general charge 
of. inefficiency in every bureau and 
every department of the government of 
which Woodrow Wilson is the head. If 
the country can be made to believe 
this, then it i 3 bound to lose faith in 
Woodrow Wilson. It is bound to falter 
in its adhesion to his cause. It is 
bound to feel that his policies of what¬ 
ever sort are open to the most serious 


subtle ways a propaganda is In prog¬ 
ress, directed against a member of the 
president’s official family who has not 
hesitated to set his foot down firmly in 
opposition to the plans of Mr. Roose¬ 
velt and others to fasten the Prussian 
system on the United States. 

That these plans -are doomed to fail¬ 
ure we do not doubt. There is not muon 
real discussion permitted in this coun¬ 
try at the present time, but there is 
still enough allowed to bring out the 
truth in relation to this monstrous 
propaganda which is headed by the 
former president and supported in sen¬ 
ate and house by Mr. Chamberlain ana 
Mr. Kahn and their followers. It is 
necessary only that the people should 
understand the real meaning of the 
attacks on the administra ion. They 
are not directed at the alleged ineffi¬ 
ciency in the government departments. 
They are directed at the president 
himself. And they are directed at him 
because he is the lion in the pat-h. It 
is he who stands between the militar¬ 
ists of this country and the achieve¬ 
ment of their object in grafting Prus¬ 
sianism upon our free institutions. 
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Secretary Says in Justice to Army 
He Will Tell Country What Has 
Been Done by America in War 


By John Temple Graves. 

Washington, Jan. 25.—.Secretary 
of War Baker to-day addressed to 
Senator Chamberlain, chairman of the 
Military Affairs Committee,, a note 
cjjevoid of any resentment over the 
Chamberlain speech of yesterday, re¬ 
questing the Senator to arrange an 
opportunity for him to make a state¬ 
ment before the Military Committee. 

The Secretary further requested 
that the time and place, be so fixed 
to enable the members of the House 
and Senate, who desired to attend. 

In explanation of the request Secre¬ 
tary Baker said: 

•‘I feel that in justice I owe such 
a statement to the splendid officers 
and men of the army who have for¬ 
gotten themselves and labored with 
self-sacrifice and, as I think, suc¬ 
cess in the building of the great 


army. 

“It is due also to the great num¬ 
ber of men of business and affairs 
who have accepted the invitation of 
the War Department to come to 
Washington and have brought their 
business experience, their talent, 
and their judgment to the work in 
hand. And I think the people of 
the country are entitled to have, at 
large, a summary of what' has been 
been done by America in the war.” 


HEARING ON MONDAY. 

To this request Senator Chamber- 
lain, in behalf of the committee, re¬ 
plied, fixing Monday morning- as the 
time and the Military Committee roorfi 
. as the place for the hearing. He 
made neither reference nor provision 
for the Secretary’s wish to have pres¬ 
ent as many members of the House 
and Senate as are disposed to attend. 

A Since the interchange of these notes 
J there is a very strong sentiment in 
! Washington that the suggestion of 
the Secretary of War is most timely 
and appropriate, and that Senator 
Chamberlain has made a mistake, un¬ 
wittingly perhaps, in not giving it 
the fullest acceptance and making 
provision. for the occasion accord¬ 
ingly. 

The Committee on Military Affairs 
of the Senate meet in a small room 
that will seat scarcely sixty people 
outside* of the committee. The occa¬ 
sion which Secretary Baker invoke^ 
is of national and international in¬ 
terest and importance, and should be 
staged accordingly. 

CAPITAL BACKS REQUEST. 

It is the general sense of the capi¬ 
tal that our Secretary of War, held in 
highest esteem as an official and a 
statesman, with his department under 
attack should have the opportunity 
for such a hearing in justice to his 
position and character and the vast 
issues involved. The question now 
with an interested, impartial Wash¬ 
ington is: 

Why not the hall of the H6use of 
Representatives, with both houses in 
attendance? What theme is of more 
burning interest to the people and 
the time, and who is so well qualified 
officially to discuss it as the Secretary 
of War himself. 

The Secretary of War is under offi¬ 
cial arraignment by a great Senator 
of the Republic. The American peo¬ 
ple are startled and alarmed by the 
allegation so highly sponsored, and 
are eager and anxious for the whole 
truth. . 

Senator Chamberlain has never been 
a greater Senator than he is to-day. 
After his great, fearless, high-spirit¬ 
ed speech he takes an even higher 
rank among American statesmen. He 
has done the Republic great service. 


WILL MEET THE OCCASION. 

There need be no apprehension that 
Secretary Baker will not rise to the 
level of the opportunity and the oc¬ 
casion. No official in public life, 
scarcely excepting the President, will 
bear himself better in such an emer¬ 
gency than the Secretary of War. To 
dignified scholarship and high cour¬ 
tesy he adds an eloquence not even 
surpassed in the White House 

In discussing the committee’s re¬ 
fusal to hold the kind of hearing 
which Secretary Baker has asked for 
Senator Chamberlain said that there 
is no room in the Capitol large 
enough to accommodate all the mem¬ 
bers of the -Senate and House and 
such others as might wish to attend. 

The * committee therefore decided 
not to (* jpart from its customary rule 
of he? mg witnesses in the committee 
roor 
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Baker Sees a Light 
jThe -nation-wide protest against * 
Secretary Baker’s management of 
the War Department has resulted hi 
Shaking that official out of his coim 
placency and causing him to take i 
wise but belated step. That step is ; 
tile appointment of Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, of J. P. Morgan & Co., as 
surveyor of all purchases for the 
five army bureaus. 

This action by the Secretary re-i 
news attention to a long apparent 
weakness of the Baker regime and 
also emphasizes one of the funda- 1 
mental faults of the Administration 
as a whole. The neglect to use the; 
nation’s best material, the refusal of 
the President and his subordinates 
to call to their assistance men who 
could render invaluable aid, has both | 
distressed and perplexed the pub- 1 
lie. 

Mr. Stettinius did marvellous wor] 
as purchasing agent for the Alliei 
. before this country entered the war 
This was. well known at Washingtoi 
but for ten months the authoritie 
have refused to draft him. Nothin 
has been, plainer than the need i 
Washington of more men like thj 
Morgan representative, and while 
is true that some extremely comp<^ 
tent citizens have been summoned i 
the service, it is also true that 
vast amount of available materii 
has been overlooked or ignored. 

It has seemed as if those in powei' 
did not desire to let the whole peo ., 
pie play their part in the war. Apr 
parently they have preferred ta 
make it more of a party affair than 
an affair of the general public, and 
as a result of this attitude scores of 
big men brimming over with patriot¬ 
ism have been kept in the back¬ 
ground. 

Mr. Stettinius comes in la.te, but 
there is abundant work for him to 
do. He brings invaluable experience, 
great energy, a thorough knowledge 
of the subject and a determination 
to co-ordinate the several bureaus 
of the War Department that have 
labored under diverse authority. 
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D. C., JANUARY 27, 1918 PART l._ 


ATTACK ON SECRETARY BAKER 
THROWS CONVENTION IN TURMOIL 


NEW YORK, January 26.—The annual 
convention of the national committee* of 
patriotic societies, at which delegates from 
thirty representative organisations were 
present, was thrown into a turmoil at its 
first session today by the introduction of 
|-*a resolution attacking Secretary of War- 
Baker and favoring the creation of f ^ar 
cabinet. After an acrimonious discus- 
sion as to its propriety the resolution 

W C?harlea S. Davison of the American De¬ 
fense Society presented the resolution, 
which called upon the President to ap¬ 
point as Secretary of War, regardless of 
politics,” a man “who is aggressively mili¬ 
tary and familiar with war policies. 

Declaring that the resolution was 
prompted by partisan politics E. W. Estes 
representing the Sons of the American 



Revolution and the Sons of Veterans, 
moved that it be tabled S. Stanwood 
Menken of the American Security 
League insisted upon favorable action, 
however. He asserted that business in¬ 
terests all over the country favored the 

Pr Qen Sa Samuel W. Fountain of the Loyal 
Legion declared he could not remain at 
the meeting if the resolution were adopt¬ 
ed Men who had control of militai.v af¬ 
fairs long before the advent of the pres¬ 
ent administration were in a large meas¬ 
ure responsible, he asserted, for national 
unpreparedness for war. He was backed 
in his stand by Col. William S. Cogswell 
and Mrs. Coffin Van Rensselaer. 

“We should not engage in this partisan 
wrangling,” said Mrs. Van Rensselaer, 
who declared she and others present rep¬ 
resented organizations which expected to 
aid in winning the war. 
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Perhaps no country in time of 
war ever before had at the head 
its fighting services two such 
manitarians as Secretary Dan- 
^etary Baker. There are those 
Recognizing the fine quality of 
[er’s intellect and spirit, have 
might not have sufficient ex¬ 



mastery of men to 
iiness that now cen- 
speaks ill of Sec- 
re is every desire that 
the man for the occa- 
Garrison’s retirement 
le office frankly declar- 
and wholly un- 
Department and 
our ojHqion, he would not be 
or fit fcmhis post if he did not 
aim at permanent peace based 
ind good-will. Mr. Baker is a 
ical and social imagination, a re- 
iffieliever in progress. In short, 
he is an optiffiist and a lover of mankind, like 
Secretary Daniels. But he is not half¬ 
hearted, and he can throw himself into mili¬ 
tary activities when he sees that war is nec¬ 
essary for the attainment of human justice. 
He is now on a war footing, full-panoplied. 


REGRETS BIGHT WAS DENIED 

Mr. Lunn Thinks Secretary Baker 
Should Have Unhampered Hearing. 

Representative George R. Lunn. of New 
York, a member of the House military 
affairs committee, has written a letter to 
Secretary Baker expressing regret that 
the Senate military affairs committee had 
refused the Secretary’s request to appear 
before the committee under conditions that 
would allow members of the House to at¬ 
tend the hearings. He also deplores that 
Senator Chamberlain and Senator Wads- 
| worth refused to give Secretary Baker 
; the names of those who wrote the pa¬ 
thetic letters which Senator Chamberlain 
read in the Senate Thursday. 

In conclusion, Reprseentative Lunn said: 

“As a member of the House military 
affairs committee, before whom you can 
at any time make a statement under con¬ 
ditions of fairness, 1 want to protest 
against the action of the majority of the 
Senate military affairs committee, which 
is open to but one conclusion, and that is 
that a jury packed and unfair is to re¬ 
ceive your statement. I sincerely hope 
that their action will 'be recalled and that 
you will be able to speak to the country 
under conditions unhampered by the re¬ 
fusal of requests self-evidently reason¬ 
able and just” _ 
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B&ks? A Square Deal 

Although the effect of the attacks 
of Mr. Roosevelt and Senator Cham¬ 
berlain has dwindled to little on the 
public inind to-day; it will, in our 
opinion, be less than little after Sec¬ 
retary of War Baker has made an¬ 
swer before the Senate committee. 
His enemies have so persistently 
pounded Secretary Baker that they 
have clothed him to a certain de¬ 
gree in an aspect not truly his. 
Secretary Baker is a man of wonder¬ 
ful ability and this he proved not 
to-day or -yesterday, but in every 
day of his splendid career. By sheer 
ability he has lifted himself up in 
life by his own bootstraps. He 
proved liis mental mettle as a stu- 
.deut at Johns Hopkins University; 
his manhood and his integrity as a 
disciple and aid of Tom Johnson in 
the famous 'Cleveland street car 
battle. * As City 'Solicitor of Cleve¬ 
land he bested some of the biggest 
lawyers in the west in lawsuit after 
lawsuit. Single handed and alone 
he won his way to the office ot‘ Mayor 
of Cleveland against all the monopo¬ 
listic influence, all the wealth of that 
city. As Mayor he established a 
municipal electric light plant which 
lo-day ensures Cleveland cheap light 
and cheap power and thereby pro¬ 
motes the commercial ascendency of 
the City by the Hakes, He whipped 
tho railroads to a* frazzle in their 
effort to grab lake-front property 
worth thirty millions of dollars, and 
then Hi some magic manner induced 
the very railroad magnates whom 
he had trounced to build a mag 
uificent Union Railway Depot for the 
people of Cleveland. These facts 
show that Baker # is no easy meat for 
any “head-hunter.” 

Moreover, he is a powerful speaker 
and a graceful writer. He has the 
oratorical gift and the literary man¬ 
ner, a “glory of words” and a pun¬ 
gency of expression. When he speaks 
he says something, when he writes 
he ornaments thought with the lustre 
of style. He has a lively "Imagina¬ 
tion, a great flow of words and a 
vigorous mode of thought-delinea¬ 
tion. He can be caustic as well as 
gracious; and this Col. Roosevelt 
learned In an exchange of letters 
when the Colonel was aspiring to 
lead a regiment in France. 

As .an executive Mr. Baker made 
good as Mayor of Cleveland; and, 
despite what his calumniators may 
say, he is making good as 'Secretary 
of War. 

The recent congressional investi¬ 
gations of the War Department 
must convince any fair-minded per¬ 
son of the truthfulness of this state¬ 
ment. After a month of prying and 
quizzing and delving the investi¬ 
gators unearthed some peccadilloes, 
it is true, but no grievous fault. 

In the immensity of the undertaking 
thrown upon Secretary Baker's shoul¬ 
ders, the wonder is that the investi 
gators did not disclose more at which 
the howlers could howl and the 
growlers growl, it is unfair to judge 
any great work by some little rela¬ 
tively unimportant detail. Justice 


demands that such work should be 
weighed in its totality. And in its 
totality the work of Secretary Baker 
has been good, exceedingly good. In 
nine months he has increased the 
strength of the army ten-fold,, with 
all the attending military work aud j 
business enterprises that this stu¬ 
pendous task means, and this he ha 
done without a scintilla of seanda 
or an imputing shadow of unfair¬ 
ness or dishonesty in any form. 
Neither France nor England has 
done any such thing in any such 
time. He found the War Depart¬ 
ment enmeshed in the sleepy tradi¬ 
tions of fifty years of peace, and ’ 
while the sudden call of war wrenched 
the gears and twisted the axles of 
this old rusty machine nigh unto the 
breaking point, Secretary Baker has 
kept it going and improved it every 
day as it moved its arduous path 
along. In nine months he has 
equipped and transported to Europe 
an army ten times as big as the 
army we had in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war—and this too without the 
loss of a man or the scratch of 
ship. -Such a feat is well-nigh 
marvelous! But say the sncerer^ 
who can’t answer these facts, the 
purchasing department of the armyj 
was a regular liodge-podge. And lc 
and behold as they say this, the in¬ 
vestigating committee very uncom¬ 
fortably ascertains that Secretary 
Baker bad installed efficiency while 
they 'talked and dreamed. They 
found that Secretary Baker had re¬ 
organized the purchasing system of 
the War Department to meet the 
very changes held out as sure to 
bring about the millennium in our 
military world.. 

And so it is -that Roosevelt and 
Chamberlain may fill the cireum- 
ambient air with resounding words 
•and pyrothenic phrases—but these 
truths, undeniable and Incontestable, 
about Baker’s management of the 
War Department will find hospitable 
lodgement in the public mind, long 
after the echoes of sinister and ma¬ 
licious criticism have ceased to 
plague the public ear with their 
^rhetorical tintinnabulations of rancor 
and deceit. 
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Pursuing 

I LIE now by the roadside and watch Mr. Baker 
coursing happily across the next field ahead in 
all that splendid new fur called “ functional re¬ 
organization ” in the War Department, and I turn 
and look back in despair at all the other “ organiza¬ 
tions ” and 44 reorganizations ” with which Mr, 
Baker has diverted and baffled his pursuers ever 
since the war began. 

Last April, in company with virtually every other 
moderately humble and moderately teachable per¬ 
son in the United States, I said that in order to get 
munitions fast it was necessary to have a civilian¬ 
headed, single-headed new munitions organization, 
as in France and in England. Mr. Baker did not 
seem to think so. However, we pursued him and 
caught up with him and he said, in effect: 

“ Wait! Civilians? I am chairman of the Coun¬ 
cil of National Defense and I have authorized the 
members of the Advisory Commission of the Coun¬ 
cil of National Defense to appoint all the civilians 
in the United States to be members of committees 
to advise them and to advise me. I am about to 
make, I am now making, the greatest known re¬ 
corded use of civilians. This is a great country. 
Give me a chance.” 

What could we do ? This is indeed a great coun¬ 
try. We all sat down and wrote little articles say¬ 
ing that this is a great country and that no other 
country had ever invented anything quite like those 
committees belonging to the Advisory Commission 
—which was quite true. And we tied a handkerchief 
about our eyes and gave Mr. Baker a sporting 
head-start. And then we took up the scent; and 
we ran; and, not without effort, we caught up with 
Mr. Baker’s organization and examined its achieve¬ 
ments; and they were not satisfactory; and Mr. 
Baker, in effect, admitted that they were not satis¬ 
factory; but he said, in effect: 

“ Wait! Just as you were coming over the crest 
of that last hill I invented another organization. 
Behold the 4 General Munitions Board ’!. Those 
old committees reported to the Advisory Commis¬ 
sion. This new 4 General Munitions Board ’ re¬ 
ports to the Council of National Defense direct. 
This country has a genius of its own. And now 
we will begin again.” 

What could we do? We began again. We said 
that this country has a genius of its own and is three 
thousand miles wide, while you can go from Lon¬ 
don to Edinburgh in eight hours, though just what 
that fact has to do with the case is now not quite 
clear; and Mr. Baker took another head-start. 
Again, however, after a sporting length of time 
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Mr. Baker 

had elapsed, we were upon him; and the achieve¬ 
ments of his new organization were"* far from 
satisfactory; and this time we said that surely, 
after all, a principle which worked between London 
and Edinburgh would work between Washington 
and Pittsburgh and then between Pittsburgh and 
Indianapolis and then between Indianapolis and St. 
Louis, and so on in short dashes until it lyad covered 
a country three thousand miles wide ; and we were 
prepared to find Mr. Baker beaten find apologetic 
and converted; but as we rounded the last hedge¬ 
row, there he stood, our old friend Br’er Baker, 
grinning from ear to ear and all dressed up in the 
44 War Industries Board.” And he said in effect: 
44 Foiled again! I have changed the name of the 
4 General Munitions Board ’ to 4 War Industries 
Board ’ and I have given it some new powers. You 
will understand what these new powers are if you 
will read this announcement, which I hand you, fif¬ 
teen or sixteen times and if you will watch the opera¬ 
tions of the 4 War Industries Board ’ for three or 
four months. I have the honor, gentlemen, to wish 
you good morning, and it would hardly be fair or 
patriotic of you to do any hueing and crying after 
me till I am well out of sight.” 

For the third time, for the third important time, 
we lay by the roadside and watched Br’er Baker 
leaping jauntily into the distance in clothes of a 
cut never before worn by any minister of war on 
earth. We began to be a bit doubtful about these 
War-Department tailors whose chief recommenda¬ 
tion for their wares appeared to be that they got 
out a new fashion every few months. Neverthe¬ 
less, as seemed to be our duty, we said the best 
that could be said for the 44 War Industries Board,” 
and the columns of The New Republic and of 
almost all other magazines and newspapers will 
bear this statement out, and we hoped against hope 
that the intricate and laborious idea of a 44 War 
Industries Board ” 44 coordinating ” the purchasing 
departments of the War Department would turn 
out to be an improvement on the perfectly simple 
and self-proved idea of a separate munitions min¬ 
istry. And we did not resume our pursuit of Mr. 
Baker for quite a while. 

When we took it up again (I speak now of news¬ 
paper and magazine correspondents), we were 
joined, soon, by gentlemen from the Senate; and 
these gentlemen were not merely alarmed, they were 
most of them appalled and even panic-stricken by 
what they discovered with regard to our prospects 
in such primary and indispensable matters as ma¬ 
chine-guns and artillery; and we all ran; and Mr. 
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Baker ran; and, just exactly as on every other 
similar occasion, Mr. Baker broke out at once into 
a lot of new protective colorings in the way of “ or¬ 
ganization ” and “ reorganization.” In rapid suc¬ 
cession he developed a “ War Council ” within his 
Department and a “functional reorganization” 
and a “ Directorship of Purchases.” 

The question now is: Has Mr. Baker earned the 
right to another head-start? Surely the answer 
must be emphatically: No. When a man three 
times in succession has invented a strange and mon¬ 
strously complicated system which three times in 
succession he has virtually abandoned, he has no 
right to any head-start whatsoever on his fourth. 
This time he should be compelled to open his arms 
to receive at once the’ one system which in a de¬ 
mocracy is known to work well for the production 
of munitions, the system tested and triumphant at 
Paris and at London. Mr. Baker’s new doings are 
nothing but new evasions of the 1 central point of 
that system and new efforts to seem to be “ re¬ 
organizing ” the heart and brain of his Depart¬ 
ment when in reality he is only “ reorganizing ” its 
arms and legs. 

His “ War Council ” I have* already discussed in 
these columns. Consisting of military men who 
either have never been purchasers at all or else 
have ceased, for cause, to be permitted to be pur¬ 
chasers, it manifestly is no step forward whatsoever 
toward a civilian-headed, single-headed munitions 
organization. 

His “ functional reorganization ” is an inter¬ 
nal technical scientific management matter which has 
nothing to do with the one great principle at issue. 
If Mr. Smith lets a contract for blankets and then 
follows up the making of those blankets and in¬ 
spects them as they are made, he is not working 
in a “ functional ” scheme. If the letting of the 
contracts is in the hands of Mr. Jones, and the fol¬ 
lowing up of them in production is in the hands of 
Mr. Brown, and the inspecting of them is in the 
hands of Mr. Green, then they all of them are 
working in a “ functional ” scheme. You could 
have this “functional” way of doing things inside 
an organization which was essentially right at the 
top. You could have it inside an organization 
which was essentially wrong at the top. It is a de¬ 
tail, an important detail, but a detail. The big 
thing is the top. The big thing is to be right at the 
top. And Mr. Baker, in naming a “ Director of 
Purchases,” makes one more move, one more 
evasive move, one more pretended move, toward 
getting a right top. 

He will have a “ Director of Purchases,” but 
of what sort? First, this Director is a military man 
and not a civilian. We shall have civilians still in 
the “ War Industries Board,” which will continue 
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to exist. That will do f<3f & pretence of civilian con¬ 
trol. It is powerless, harmless, having no genuine 
executive authority; but it will do for window-dress¬ 
ing. And in the meantime the “ Director of Pur¬ 
chases,” sitting actually within the War Department 
while the “ War Industries Board ” is outside, will 
be a military man, bound by precisely the same sort 
of training which made the best military men in 
France and in England fail at precisely that same 
sort of job. 

But, second, this military man will not be given 
even the power which those military men of France 
and of England enjoyed. They at any rate had a 
chance to succeed, so far as their power was con¬ 
cerned. This “ Director of Purchases ” of ours is 
modeled after the officials of the old Chinese Im¬ 
perial Court. He has an overwhelming title and no 
real power at all. He is placed above General 
Wheeler of Ordnance and General Gorgas of 
Medicine and General Goethals of Quartermaster 
Stores and General Squier of Aircraft. Can he 
compel them? He cannot. You cannot compel peo¬ 
ple who derive their authority from somebody else 
and whom you cannot remove and replace no matter 
how much they flout you. 

Ever since the beginning of the war we have been 
trying to get things done by putting people over 
other people whom they have no power to compel. 
We did it in the committees of the Advisory Com¬ 
mission. We did it in the General Munitions 
Board. We did it in the War Industries Board. 
And we reached a failure every time. And now 
Mr. Baker is doing it all over again in the Director¬ 
ship of Purchases and is calling it reform. It is not 
reform. It is a repetition of a failure already sev¬ 
eral times repeated. 

The gentlemen of the Senate might well say to 
Mr. Baker: 

“ If we ask you to resign or reorganize, we mean 
really reorganize. We do not mean give us a phan¬ 
tom of civilian-headed control in the War Industries 
Board. We do not mean give us a phantom of 
single-headed control in the Directorship of Pur¬ 
chases. Those controls are not controls, and we 
know that they are not controls, and you know that 
they are not controls. The only control worth talk¬ 
ing about is executive control, control with power 
to hire and fire and compel. We want that kind of 
control, and we want it lodged in one man, and we 
want that one man a civilian. That system, that 
one-civilian-executive system, has worked. Your 
successive systems have not worked. Stop pretend¬ 
ing to change. Change! ” 

Every man with liberal instincts must profoundly 
hope that Mr. Baker will consent to change, and 
will not drive on to final failure and resignation. 
His services to the cause of liberalism, in the matter, 
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for instance, of labor, have been enormous. By 
adopting a reasonable and a friendly and a helpful 
attitude toward labor and toward labor-organiza¬ 
tions in all the industries which are engaged in work¬ 
ing for the War Department, he has done more 
than any other man in the United States to keep 
American labor fairly satisfied in its just claims and 
to keep it thoroughly solid, on the whole, for the 
war. Mr. Baker’s labor policy is one of the chief 
reasons for our present national unity. 

That unity is even more important, Lam bound 
to say, than machine-guns. We cannot win without 
machine-guns, but we cannot even stay in the war 
without unity. If certain of Mr. Baker’s critics 
were put in his place, they would outrage and 
alienate enough workingmen and enough other 
people to give us an anti-war majority in the next 
elections. 

Mr. Baker’s policy in the matter of labor and in 
the matter of the project for the immediate adop¬ 
tion of permanent universal military service and 
in many other matters has been a very great in¬ 
fluence indeed in persuading the mass of the Amer¬ 
ican people that this is a democratic war and not a 
militaristic war. It has been a very great influence 


indeed in persuading the mass of th£ American peo¬ 
ple to continue to support this war. It is an influ¬ 
ence which, if possible, must be retained at Wash¬ 
ington. 

Mr. Baker should really be, like Lord Curzon, 
and like Lord Milner, in England, a “ minister with¬ 
out portfolio.” He is a statesman. He is a states¬ 
man with a deep insight into popular social feelings 
and with an absolutely sure touch in his dealings 
with those feelings. He is a statesman, and he 
should be given to statesmanship. He is not an ad¬ 
ministrator. At any rate, he persistently and per¬ 
versely refuses to adopt the one central simple mani¬ 
fest principle of administration by which alone our 
greatest administrative task—the production of 
munitions and the organization of our war-indus¬ 
tries—can be accomplished. 

Why will he be so stubborn? Why will he not 
open his mouth and swallow that pill and appoint a 
genuine executive civilian Director of War Indus¬ 
tries and stay in Washington and give to that 
Director and to all of us the continued immense and 
invaluable benefit of his liberal-minded social states¬ 
manship ? 

William Hard. 


To Make the League of Nations Real 


T HE recent statement of war aims, first by 
Lloyd George and then by President Wilson, 
produced some of the effects which the advo¬ 
cates of open diplomacy have always claimed 
on its behalf. They reinforced the military and 
economic cooperation of the Allied governments 
with a larger measure of political and moral unity; 
and aided by the peace initiative of the Bolsheviki 
they have undoubtedly widened the breach between 
the pan-Germans and the socialists in Germany. 
So far so good, but it is not enough. Those whose 
chief preoccupation is to obtain some assurance of 
a better international order as a result of the suf¬ 
ferings and sacrifices of the war, now have to in¬ 
sist upon a final step, which, if it is adopted, will 
contribute still further to the cohesion of a group 
of sincerely liberal nations and to the disintegration 
of a group of essentially militarist nations. This 
further step consists in proving the sincerity of 
their belief in the idea underlying a League of Na¬ 
tions by doing what they can to bring it into ex¬ 
istence now. This idea has since the beginning of 
the war obtained wide and increasing acceptance as 
an idea, but the time has now come when, if it is to 
live and thrive, it must be acted on as well as ap¬ 
proved and discussed. In order to explain why 
action on behalf of the League of Nations has be¬ 


come necessary, we shall have to review the political 
history of the war, and thus to bring out the stage 
which has been reached in the evolution of the idea 
of a league of nations. 

Early in the war the Allies were reluctant to state 
their war aims frankly because of a general dis¬ 
ability of which the case of Italy is perhaps the best 
example. Italy was at that time cherishing aims 
which could have been interpreted as “ imperial¬ 
istic.” The difficulty of stating them did not arise 
only from their imperialistic character but also from 
their partial conflict with claims of other Allies 
actual or prospective—Serbia and Greece. They 
did not altogether harmonize with the aspirations 
of the very subject peoples whose cause the Alliance 
was espousing, with the principle of nationality 
which has been proclaimed as the chief political 
boon for which the Allies fight. 

Not only did such conflicts play a part in the fail¬ 
ure to hold Russia to the Allied cause; it was mainly 
accountable for the military failure to establish the 
u single front.” The conquest of the Dalmatian 
coast, for instance, was not an aim common to or in 
the interests of the whole Alliance; it was indeed 
opposed by some members of the Alliance. It was 
not indispensable to military defeat of the Central 
Powers; it was merely a special political object, 
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cherished only by one member of the Alliance. 
The ultimate effect of its achievement would have 
been to weaken the Alliance as a whole, not to 
strengthen it. British and French soldiers could 
not be asked to die for an object quite special to 
Italy. The net result of such conflicts was to create 
in some degree an active agent of disintegration 
within the Alliance; in considerable degree a passive 
bar to concentration of effort by the whole group. 

But the process of disintegration was not con¬ 
fined to encouragement of dissension among the 
separate states of the Alliance. It created cleavage 
among opposing elements within each state. What 
the existence of secret treaties, the reluctance to re¬ 
state aims, refusals of passports for Stockholm, the 
promotion of the war by reactionary groups ad¬ 
mittedly hostile to democracy, the increasing in¬ 
fluence obtained by such groups during the war— 
what all this had done to Russia in the way of 
creating suspicion was also done in lesser degree by 
the same causes in Italy, and even in France and 
England. General Maurice, of the British General 
Staff, has in his report on the Italian reverses de¬ 
clared that revolutionary unrest behind the line 
must be counted a large factor therein. 

What prompted the Allies to agree to such prom¬ 
ises, Italy to exact them, a large element of Italian 
opinion to sustain the exaction and European 
opinion as a whole to sanction the principle of 
secrecy in treaty making? The answer is plain. It 
was the national instinct of self-preservation ex¬ 
pressing itself in the only way in which it could 
express itself under the conditions of international 
anarchy which have hitherto prevailed in Europe, 
in the scramble for national power as the only sure 
foundation of national security. 

In no country of the Allies would imperialist aims 
have had any chance of general sanction unless they 
were defended on grounds of the needs of national 
defense. Italian statesmen, for instance, seeing be¬ 
fore them nothing but the old Europe of shifting 
Alliances; no hope of national defense save in 
Italy’s own military and naval strength and strategic 
position, desired command of the Adriatic, and so 
needed possession of the Dalmatian coast. But for 
that, these Italian demands would not have been 
presented. Italy said in effect—“ I have no defense 
but my power ; I must have Dalmatia, stations in 
Asia Minor. I am sorry for Serbia, the southern 
Slavs, and the Greeks, but our national safety must 
come first.” And the Allies, knowing that they had 
nothing tangible in the way of guaranties of future 
security except territory to offer Italy as payment 
for her cooperation, offered territory, notwithstand¬ 
ing the risks from the point of view of the present 
and future solidarity of the Alliance. 

But we have not exhausted the cost of their un- 
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dertaking. The same policy which inevitably 
creates conflicting “ imperialist ” claims within the 
Alliance, creates also a contrasting unity in bitter- 
end resistance on the part of the enemy. The same 
instinct for national self-preservation which disin¬ 
tegrates us, unites him. The implied admission 
that the political future of Europe holds nothing 
better than the old competition for power and ter¬ 
ritory justifies the enemy in fighting to the last for 
the preservation of all he now possesses. If the 
implied forecast is correct, Germany must remain 
preponderantly strong or perish. 

A severely practical question is immediately sug¬ 
gested as the result of this analysis. Could any 
alternative policy on the part of the Allies have so 
satisfied the Italian instinct of national self- 
preservation as to have prevented an Italian im¬ 
perialist program from obtaining general support 
by appeal to that instinct? There is only one 
alternative policy that could, given certain circum¬ 
stances, have accomplished the desired result. If 
the Allies had been able to say to Italy, “ We are 
determined to bring into existence a League of the 
Nations. There will be no reversion to the old 
scramble for a favorable balance of power, and you 
need have no anxieties about the naval command 
of the Adriatic, because hereafter our combined 
fleets will be at your disposal for defensive 
purposes.” 

Unfortunately, however, such an offer would not 
have satisfied Italy. It would not have brought 
her into the war, and it would not have been re¬ 
garded as practical politics by any diplomat in 
Europe. An offer made in those terms would have 
been regarded as childish and derisory. 

We have now reached an ultimate fact in respect 
to the standing of a League of Nations, which its 
advocates must frankly face. In order to secure 
the cooperation of a great European state in the 
defense of civilization against a great common 
menace, the Allies had to resort to the old method 
of territorial payment and secret bargaining. The 
mere suggestion of a League of Nations as a prac¬ 
tical alternative creates instantly in one’s mind, now 
in 1918, an impression of political unreality, 
amateurishness, Utopianism. We are driven con¬ 
sequently, to one startling conclusion; namely, that 
orthodox statesmanship did not take seriously in 
1915, and does not today, the one policy above all 
others for which America is fighting. That should 
not surprise us, for in a sense Americans have not 
taken it seriously themselves. They have pro¬ 
posed the League of Nations as a general indica¬ 
tion of objects, but no “ general statement of prin¬ 
ciples ” can be regarded as a policy until definite r 
plans and methods for their application to concrete 
difficulties have been indicated. 
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3/TROUBLE AT WASHINGTON 

? There are plenty of indications that 
5 ’ie harmony which has prevailed at 
'Washington for the past two years is 
Jout to be broken. Storm clouds are 


n 


iwering 


over the capitol 


and the 

.Hite House, a northwest wind is 
lowing, and there are indications of 
“j blizzard. which may cause the un¬ 
timely death of a number of political 
p oomlets. 

j First in importance, doubtless, is 
/lie quarrel between Senator Chamber- 
• tin of Oregon, chairman of the senate 
tpmmittee on military affairs, and 
.[resident Wilson. The direct cause 
s jt the severe criticism of Senator 


[hamherlain by President Wilson, and 
-tf the president's defense of Secretai} 
/Faker of the war department, whom 
te eulogizes as a great administrative 
i-fficial, is a speech Senator Chamber- 
stin made in New York last Saturday, 
ei which he criticised some of the 
tilings the administration, and partic- 
slarlv secretary Baker, has done or 
as neglected to do. But the cause of 
-he president's castigation-of Senator 
"Jhamberlain lies far deeper than that. 
r ?he president, whom all Americans 
'Ll cheerfully concede to he a great 
f nan in many respects, and a patriotic 
Statesman, devoted heart and soul to 
[the welfare of the republic, is never- 
theless impatient of criticism, and dis¬ 
posed to look upon anyone who hap¬ 
pens to disagree with him upon any 
point, as “willful, if not woise. 

Many senators have grown impa¬ 
tient with the manner in which the 
war department apparently has 
bungled some parts of the war pro 
gram. Senator Chamberlain, as chair¬ 
man of the important senate commit¬ 
tee'which he heads, has sought to 
bring some sort of order out of the ap^ 
parent chaos, by introducing a bill for 
a supreme war council, composed of 
three men “of proved administra¬ 
tive 'ability,” to supervise and coordi¬ 
nate the work. The president is vig¬ 
orously opposed to such a council, al 
though the bill provides that its mem 
bers are to he appointed by hihi. He 
complains that the senate committee 
has taken action without consulting 
him, and he makes no secret of the 


publicity matter—but much ot this 
'matter is of trifling consequence. 
Even the much advertised publicity 
bureau headed by George Ci'eel seldom 
sends out anything that justified any¬ 
thing more than a small type heac 
tng-and it is usually from three days 
to three weeks old when it reaches t le 
newspapers. A little more real genu- 
ine publicity; a little more confidence 
in the good faith and good judgment 
of press associations and newspapers, 
would place the country in a far bet¬ 
ter position to understand just what 
has been accomplished, and just what 
difficulties the administrative officials 
encounter. The people, and the news¬ 
papers, want to stand by the presi¬ 
dent: they want to help him win the 
war But he should not be too secre¬ 
tive concerning what lie and his sub- 
ordinates are doing, or are trying to 
do. And lie should stop the eternal 
boastfulness of gUborflinfi^ 
of the government concerning what 
they are “going” to do. We all know 
we are “going”to have a great fleet of 
merchant ships on the ocean, and that 
we are “going” to have a great fleet of 
like 100,000 airships, and we are “go- 
ing” to have a few million men in 
France, and they are “going” to be ful¬ 
ly armed and equipped. But we all 
would like to know, more fully than 
in the past, what has actually been ac¬ 
complished. as well as what is ‘ go¬ 
ing” to be done. 

The other incident of political inter- 
|est at the national capital yesterday, 

|was the venomous attack of “Gum 
Shoe Bill” Stone of Missouri on 
Theodore Roosevelt and the Republi¬ 
cans in congress. Colonel Roosevelt 
has often been fortunate in the ene¬ 
mies he has made. He is particular¬ 
ly so in this instance. Senator Stone 
has played for the applause of his | 
German constituents in Missouri ever 
since the war began. He has found 
that course was as unpopular in Mis¬ 
souri as it was at the White House. 
He now seeks to cover his tracks by 
assailing the former president and 
questioning his patriotism, and by ac¬ 
cusing the Republicans of the house 
and senate with partisanship in their 
attitude toward questions connected 
with the war. “Gumshoe Bill is de- 
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of all Texas. 
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him, and he makes no secret ot nberately lying| of course) and he 

fact that he regards such action o. : knowg it and kuows that his col- 

the part of the senate cqmmittee on DemocraUc as well as Repub- 

military affairs as being the height o j _ n houge and senate know lt , 

impudence. The schoolmaster mint 1 , ^ tha) . T R knows it; but he is a 

quite often exhibited by President j wRy ol(J sinner with a long record of 
Wilson has never been shown more j „ gUck „ polit5cs behind him, and he 

clearly. ; hopes to throw dust in the eyes of the 

It is barely possible that much ot 1 Missourians w ho have tolerated him 
the criticism o£ the war department is \ (yn g f anc l induce them to reelect 
due to*lack of adequate knowledge of l im F 0U btless he will 

what the department is really doing. 1 com pii s h his purpose, too, hut at the 
The press associations, even, are en- expense of arousing partisan 'feeling 
abled to learn very little about de- ; Viarvtvilv rlnrma.nt 

partmental activities. Never in the 
history of the country has the various 
j bureaus of the several departments j 
flooded the newspapers and the press 
association^ with a larger volume of j 


’ ich has been happily dormant 
ce the war began', and which, if re¬ 
ed, will be due to such exhibitions 
■that of Stone on Monday, rathei 
n to any desire on the part of the 
publicans to precipitate a partisan 
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Concerning Mr. Baker 

It has become very fashionable to rap Baker. 

He has taken Mr. Daniels’ place as the administration’s chief 
goat. 

This is but natural, since circumstances have thrust upon him 
the administration’s biggest job. 

The war has compelled him to assume duties and responsibili-i 
ties much greater than those of the entire government in normal j 

times. ... 

He is now spending about six times as much money as was the 
whole cabinet .one j r ear ago. 

For everything the whole cabinet did last year there was a 
precedent. 

For what Mr. Baker is doing this year there is no precedent. 

He has not only organized the greatest army ever assembled 
under the American flag, but he has organized it, and equipped it, 
to engage in battles across the Atlantic Ocean, which is a new, 
thing for the United States. 

He has organized it and equipped it in a day of rapid fire 
change and under conditions which made comparatively new 
standards untrustworthy. 

No matter what other blunders and mistakes he may have been 
guilty of, no one can accuse him of underestimating his task or 
exaggerating his own ability. 

At the very outset he backed up against the wall and declared 
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5/ TROUBLE AT WASHINGTON 

? There are plenty of indications that 
he harmony which has prevailed at 
1 Washington for the past two years io 
bout to be broken. Storm clouds are 
owering over the capitol and the 
Vhite House, a northwest wind is 
1 lowing, and there are indications of 
l blizzard which may cause the un¬ 
timely death of a number of political 
p oomlets. 

First in importance, doubtless, is 
yjie quarrel between Senator Chamber- 
sjin of Oregon, chairman of the senate 
tbmmittee on military affairs, and 
-^resident Wilson. The direct cause 
bf the severe criticism of Senator 
Jhamberlain by President Wilson, and 
r^f the president’s defense of Secretaiy 
/faker of the war department, whom 
•tie eulogizes as a great administrative 
vjfficial, is a speech Senator Chamber- 
ejiin made in New York last Saturday, 
ei which he criticised some of the 
njiingS the. administration, and partic- 
slarly Secretary Baker, has done or 
as neglected to do. But the cause of 
)-he : president’s castigation' of Senator 
'Jhamberlain lies far deeper than that. 
^?he president, whom all Americans 
"[rill cheerfully concede to be a great 
fnan in many respects, and a patriotic 
statesman, devoted heart and soul to 
|the welfare of the republic, is never- 
theless impatient of criticism, and dis¬ 
posed to look upon anyone who hap¬ 
pens to disagree with him upon an> 
point, as “willful,” if not worse. 

Many senators have grown impa- 
I tient with the manner in which the 
war department apparently has 
bungled some parts of the war pro¬ 
gram. Senator Chamberlain, as chair¬ 
man of the important senate commit¬ 
tee’which he heads, has sought to 
bring some sort of order out of the ap u 
parent chaos, hy introducing a bill for 
a supreme war council, composed of 
three men “of proved administra- 
tive/ability,” to supervise and coordi- 
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nate the work. The president is vig¬ 
orously opposed to such a council, al 
though the bill provides that its mem¬ 
bers are to be appointed by him; Tpf 
complains that the senate committee 
has taken action without consulting 
him, and he makes no secret of the 
fact that he regards such action or 
the part of the senate committee on 
military affairs as being the height of 
impudence. The schoolmaster mind 
quite often exhibited by President 
Wilson has never been shown, more 
' clearly. 

It is barely possible that much of 
the criticism o£ the war department is 
due to*lack of adequate knowledge^ 
what the department is really doing. 
The press associations, even, are en¬ 
abled to learn very little about de¬ 
partmental activities. Never in the 
history of the country has the various 
bureaus of the several departments 
hooded the newspapers and the press 
association^ with a larger volume of 


publicity matter—but much of this 
matter is of trifling consequence. 
Even the much advertised publicity 
bureau headed by George Cfeel seldom 
sends out anything that justified any¬ 
thing more than a small type head¬ 
ing—and it is usually from three days 
to three weeks old when it reaches the 
newspapers. A little more real, genu¬ 
ine publicity; a little more confidence 
in the good faith and good judgment 
of press associations and newspapers, 
would place the country in a far bet¬ 
ter position to understand just what 
has been accomplished, and just what 
difficulties the administrative officials 
encounter. The people, and the news¬ 
papers, want to stand by the piesi- 
dent: they want to help him win the 
war. But he should not be too secre¬ 
tive concerning what he and his sub¬ 
ordinates are doing, or are trying to 
do. And he should stop the eternal 
boastfulness of i\ hording, m ember - 
1 of the government concerning what 
they are “going” to do. We all know 
we are “going”to have a great fleet of 
merchant ships on the ocean, and that 
we are “going” to have a great fleet of 
like 100,000 airships, and we are “go¬ 
ing” to have a few million men in 
France, and they are “going” to be ful¬ 
ly armed and equipped. But we all 
would like to know, more fully than 
in the past, what has actually been ac¬ 
complished. as well as what is “go¬ 
ing” to be done. 

The other incident of political inter¬ 
est at the national capital yesterday, 
was the venomous attack of “Gum 
Shoe Bill” Stone of Missouri on 
Theodore Roosevelt and the Republi¬ 
cans in congress. Colonel Roosevelt 
has often been fortunate in the ene¬ 
mies he has made. He is particular¬ 
ly so in this instance. Senator Stone 
has played for the applause of his 
, German constituents in Missouri ever j 
since the war began. He has found 
that course was as unpopular in Mis¬ 
souri as it was at the White House. 
He now seeks to cover his tracks by 
assailing the former president and 
questioning his patriotism, and by ac¬ 
cusing the Republicans of the house 
and senate with partisanship in their 
attitude toward questions connected 
with the war. “Gumshoe Bill” is de¬ 
liberately lying, of course, and he 


! knows it and knows that his col¬ 


leagues, Democratic as well as Repub- 
| lican in house and senate know it, 
land that T. R. knows it, but he is a 
! wily old sinner with a long record of 
| “slick” politics behind him, and he 
hopes to throw dust in the eyes of the 
Missourians who have tolerated him 
fso long, and induce them to reelect 
him in 1920. Doubtless he will ac 
complish his purpose, too, but at the 
expense of arousing partisan 'feeling 
1 ich has been happily dormant 
ce the war began', and which, if re¬ 
ed, will be due to such exhibitions 
Jthat of Stone on Monday, rathei 
,n to any desire on the part of the 
publicans to precipitate a partisan 
test. 
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Concerning Mr. Baker 

It has become very fashionable to rap Baker. 

He has taken Mr. Daniels’ place as the administration’s chief 
goat. 

This is blit natural, since circumstances have thrust upon him 
the administration’s biggest job. 

The war has compelled him to assume duties and responsibili¬ 
ties much greater than those of the entire government in normal 

times. _ 

He is now spending about six times as much money as was the 
whole cabinet O one year ago. 

P'or everything the whole cabinet did last year there was a 
precedent. 

For what Mr. Baker is doing this year there is no precedent. 
He has not only organized the greatest army ever assembled 
under the American flag, but he has organized it, and equipped it, 
to engage in battles across the Atlantic Ocean, which is a new, 
thing for the United States. 

tie has organized it and equipped it in a day of rapid fire 
change and under conditions which made comparatively new 
standards untrustworthy. 

No matter what other blunders and mistakes he may have been 
guilty of, no one can accuse him of underestimating his task or 
exaggerating his own ability. 

At the very outset he backed up against the wall and declared 
that nobody knew how to run this war except experts. 

If it is wrong for a civilian secretary of war to listen to men 
of military training and experience, he has committed a grievous 
error. 

Certainly no secretary of war has ever shown greater confi¬ 
dence in army officers, or given them more hearty co-operation 
and support. 

This, at least, is worth remembering. 

Manifestly no secretary of war could run the department by 
himself. 

Neither can a secretary of war exercise wholesale choice in the 
selection of his advisers. 

Military regulations are such that in many instances his assist¬ 
ants are prescribed and selected for him. 

This is right, too, unless we are to assume that war demands 
no expertness and special training. 

Mr. Baker took the department as he found it and put it to 
work. 

He has backed it up and sustained it in every particular. 

A more conceited man might have tried to jump in and run 
things alone, but he has listened to specialists and heeded their 
advice on the ground that they ought to know what they were 
talking about. 

If this is a bad policy, then the civil service, West Point and 
promotion for proven ability are all wrong. 

& & & 

Everyone realizes that mistakes have been made in the man¬ 
agement of this war. They were bound to be made. 

Everyone realizes that mistakes'should be corrected, and that 
incompetence should be frowned upon for the sak&*of efficiency. 

Sometimes’, however, incompetence arises from confusion rather 
than lack of ability, and sometimes it is difficult to trace and 
locate. 

It is no use getting so excited over blunders as. to mistreat in¬ 
nocent persons, for the first requisite of efficiency, is to place a 
premium on merit. 

Doubtless this consideration has influenced Mr, Baker, and 
doubtless some of his moderation is attributable to it. 

In most matters it strikes us that he has tried to be careful 
and just, and no one can doubt the constructive value of such an 
attitude. 

He is not a particularly aggressive man by nature, but is that 
a crying defect, since he must leave the initiative to specialists? 

He was a pacifist three years ago, but hardly .more so than 
was President Wilson. 

He still has some theories and fancies with which we can not 
agree, as his opposition to universal military training, for in¬ 
stance, but they do not necessarily unfit him as an administrative 
official. 

Now, no newspaper has been more outspoken with regard to 
the shortcomings of the war department than The Chronicle, 
but The Chronicle has never felt, nor does it now feel, that all 
the blame, or even a major portion of the blame, can justly be laid 
at Mr. Baker’s door. 

Perhaps there are men better qualified for the position he occu¬ 
pies, but up to the present time he seems to have engendered a 
spirit of co-operation and confidence throughout his department 
which is of far more consequence than the minor errors that have 
been made, and this, at least, should count heavily in his favor. 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 28, 1918 


✓ROOSEVELT IS FIGHTING FOR ROOSEVELT 


That “Colonel” Roosevelt, in his attack on the government’s 
’’war administration, is fighting, not for the victory of the Unit- 
ed States and its allies in the great war, but for the Republican 
--Party in the next congressional elections and for himself in 
1920 , is becoming apparent even to those who did not wish to 
think so a few days ago. 

No one can read the issues of hide-bound Republican or¬ 
gans of Saturday and yesterday and fail to see the signs of this. 
In hailing the ex-president as the returned prodigal son of the 
G. O. P. and forecasting his advancement from that dubious 
status to the honor of being the head of the paternal house and 
leader of its reunited clans; in the jubilation of such headlines 
as “Colonel opens congress fight with a smash,” “All cheer ex- 
president as foremost citizen of the world,” and in the featur¬ 
ing of his characteristically Rooseveltian attacks on the men 
wl^o are trying to lead America to victory against brave foes 
abroad and sneaking traitors at home; the end and aim of his 
sensational and Quixotic raid upon Washington are only too 
clearly confessed, only too shamelessly paraded in the sight 
of the nation. 

How long is this selfish seeker for personal aggrandize¬ 
ment to be permitted to go on with the vicious pro¬ 
gram indicated in his Army and Navy Club tirade? On that 
occasion he said, “When you go before the people, tell the 
truth even if it-is painful.” In other words this politician, who 
has achieved the reputation of being the most reckless and un¬ 
truthful public man in the history of the country, proposes to 
go on heralding before the world that distortion of fact, that 
exaggeration and pervesion of reality which he calls the truth, 
“even if it is painful,” that is, even if it offends the patriotic 
sentiment of the people and endangers the allied cause. That 
is what this whole wretched crusade of the amateur military 
critics and wartime muckrakers does more surely than all the 
war counsels of the Teutonic allies. And what can be done 
about it? 

There is one way to discourage this base attempt to make 
partisan capital out of the nation’s crisis, to coin rallying 
phrases for the next political campaign from dishonest and 
fake probes directed at the country’s real or alleged extremity 
In its prosecution of Hie war—that is to visit it with public con¬ 
demnation. Let all loyal citizens, including that decent part 
of the Republican party which has long ceased to regard 
Roosevelt as anything but a humbug and a menace, make it 
known in every way possible, by frowning them down, by 
talking them down, that attacks on the government in these 
times are unpopular—that they cannot succeed. When this 
becomes apparent they will cease, because there is nothing 
back of them but the unworthy wish to climb to party and per¬ 
sonal triumph over the wreckage of the war plans and policies 
of the administration. /V> 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1918. 


B u Exp ress 

MR. BAKER'S STATEMENT. 





The strongest point made by Secre¬ 
tary Baker in his defense yesterday 
was his statement that the decision to 
adopt the rechambered Enfield rifle 
was reached at a conference at which 
Generals Pershing, Scott, Bliss, Cro- 
zier and Kuhn were present and that 
they were unanimous. At the time 
the decision was reached, however 
some time in May or June, we be¬ 
lieve—those officers who realized the 
war may well have been ready to 
‘support any reasonable proposition in 
order to put an end to the arguing 
and get started at doing something. 

There does not appear to be the 
same explanation of the machine-gun 
delay and other subjects of criticism. 
The main argument of the secretary 
appears to rest on the enormous 
amount of work which the War de¬ 
partment has accomplished and the 
plea that, because of its magnitude, 
minor faults should be overlooked. 

It is in this connection that he made 
the statement that we will have 500,- 
000 men in France early in the year. 
Here again comes out the singular 
confusion of mind in the War depart¬ 
ment which has cost it so much pub¬ 
lic confidence. Last week the country 
heard from General Sharpe that it 
was worth while to call out men 
faster than they could be properly 
housed and clothed, even at the cost 
of some lives, in order to impress 
Germany. Yet Mr. Baker says that 
General Pershing considers it of the 
utmost importance that nothing 
should be said or printed regarding 
the number of men we are sending 
.abroad lest Germany learn, and as a 
matter of fact, the utmost precaution 
has been taken to suppress any news 
of troop movements. Having thus as¬ 
serted the great importance of keep¬ 
ing the matter secret, Mr. Baker 
calmly announces that the number 
which we will have in France will 
soon reach 500,000. That, of course, 
is the one essential bit of information 
which will be of the utmost impor¬ 
tance to Germany if German agents 
in this country have any means of 
•getting it to Berlin. If it were pos¬ 
sible to throw 500,000 American- 
against a sector where the German 
have prepared to receive only two o. 
three divisions, we should have a nea 
surprise for them. 

Of course, every senator and eveis 
newspaper and every citizen wlio has 
■been watching matters knows that 
the regular army’s authorized war 
strength is 450,000 men and that it 
■was recruited nearly to full ranks 
last summer. And, of course, all have 
noticed that for some time little has 
been heard about any regular army 
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BUREAU CHIEFS ARE NAMED 


Ayers, Maltbie, McKay, and Wil¬ 
loughby in Supply Department 
—Authority for Stettinius. 


Special to Tlic Xetc York Times. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 27.—So as to 
accommodate the throng that wishes to 
hear Secretary Baker, in his appear¬ 
ance before the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee tomorrow, Senator Chamebr- ■ 
lain. Chairman of the committee, de- j 
cided tonight, to have the event staged 
In the hearing room of the Senate office j 
building. In this room, which easily 
accommodates 5(X> persons, occurred the J 
historic drawing, last June, for the,! 
selective draft. 

Secretary Baker wanted to make Iris j 
statement in some place other than the I 
restricted hearing room of the Military I 
Affairs Committee so that many mem- 1 
bers of the House and Senate could I 
hear what he had to say. lie explained! 
to Senator Chamberlain tljat he hoped I 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 28, 1918 


ROOSEVELT IS FIGHTING FOR ROOSEVELT 


That “Colonel” Roosevelt, in his attack on the government’s 
*Var administration, is fighting, not for the victory of the Unit- 
„ e< 3 States and its allies in the great war, but for the Republican 
0 ?arty in the next congressional elections and for himself in 
1920 , is becoming apparent even to those who did not wish to 
think so a few days ago. 

No one can read the issues of hide-bound Republican or¬ 
gans of Saturday and yesterday and fail to see the signs of this. 
In hailing the ex-president as the returned prodigal son of the 
G. O. P. and forecasting his advancement from that dubious 
status to the honor of being the head of the paternal house and 
leader of its reunited clans; in the jubilation of such headlines 
as “Colonel opens congress fight with a smash,” “All cheer ex¬ 
president as foremost citizen of the world,” and in the featur¬ 
ing of his characteristically Rooseveltian attacks on the men 
wl^o are trying to lead America to victory against brave foes 
abroad and sneaking traitors at home; the end and aim of his 
sensational and Quixotic raid upon Washington are only too 
clearly confessed, only too shamelessly paraded in the sight 
of the nation. 

Sow long is this selfish seeker for personal aggrandize¬ 
ment to be permitted to go on with the vicious pro¬ 
gram indicated in his Army and Navy Club tirade? On that 
occasion he said, “When you go before the people, tell the 
truth even if it-is painful.” In other words this politician, who 
has achieved the reputation of being the most reckless and un¬ 
truthful public man in the history of the country, proposes to 
go on heralding before the world that distortion of fact, that 
exaggeration and pervesion of reality which he calls the truth, 
“even if it is painful,” that is, even if it offends the patriotic 
sentiment of the people and endangers the allied cause. That 
is what this whole wretched crusade of the amateur military 
critics and wartime muckrakers does more surely than all the 
war counsels of the Teutonic allies. And what can be done 
about it? 

There is one way to discourage this base attempt to make 
partisan capital out of the nation’s crisis, to coin rallying 
phrases for the next political campaign from dishonest and 
fake probes directed at the country’s real or alleged extremity 
In its prosecution of the war—that is to visit it with public con¬ 
demnation, Let all loyal citizens, including that decent part 
of the Republican party which has long ceased to regard 
Roosevelt as anything but a humbug and a menace, make it 
known in every way possible, by frowning them down, by 
talking them down, that attacks on the government in these 
times are unpopular—that they cannot succeed. When this 
becomes apparent they will cease, because there is nothing 
back of them but the unworthy wish to climb to party and per¬ 
sonal triumph over the wreckage of the war plans and polici^ 
of the administration. /V> 


MR. BAKER'S STATEMENT. 

The strongest point made by Secre¬ 
tary Baker in liis defense yesterday 
was his statement that the decision to 
adopt the rechambered Enfield rifle 
was reached at a conference at which 
Generals Pershing, Scott, Bliss, Cro- 
zier and Kuhn were .present and that 
they were unanimous. At the time 
the decision was reached, however— 
some time in May or June, we be¬ 
lieve—those officers who realized the 
war may well have been ready to 
!support any reasonable proposition in 
order to put an end to the arguing 
and get started at doing something. 

There does not appear to be the 
same explanation of the machine-gun 
delay and other subjects of criticism. 
The main argument of the secretary 
appears to rest on the enormous 
amount of work which the War de¬ 
partment has accomplished and the 
plea that, because of its magnitude, 
minor faults should be overlooked. 

It is in this connection that he made 
the statement that we will have 500,- 
000 men in France early in the year. 
Here again comes out the singular 
confusion of mind in the War depart¬ 
ment which has coBt it so much pub¬ 
lic confidence. Last week the country 
heard from General Sharpe that it 
was worth while to call out men 
faster than they could be properly 
housed and clothed, even at the cost 
of some lives, in order to impress 
Germany. Yet Mr. Baker says that 
General Pershing considers it of the 
utmost importance that nothing 
should be said or printed regarding 
the number of men we are sending 
.abroad lest Germany learn, and as a 
matter of fact, the utmost precaution 
has been taken to suppress any news 
of troop movements. Having thus as¬ 
serted the great importance of keep¬ 
ing the matter secret, Mr. Baker 
calmly announces that the number 
which we will have in France will 
■soon reach 500,000. That, of course, 
is the one essential bit of information 
which will be of the utmost impor¬ 
tance to Germany if German agents 
in this country have any means of 
getting it to Berlin. If it were pos¬ 
sible to throw 500,000 Americans 
against a sector where the Germans 
have prepared to receive only two or 
three divisions, we should have a neat 
surprise for them. 

, Of course, every senator and every 
newspaper and every citizen who has 
been watching matters knows that 
the regular army’s authorized war 
strength is 450,000 men and that it 
was recruited nearly to full ranks 
last summer. And, of course, all have 
noticed that for some time little has 
been heard about any regular army 
camps in this country except on the 
Mexican border. There is a great deal 
of news about national army camps 
and national guard camps, but the 
tegular army camps have about disap¬ 
peared. All know, too, that at least 
one full national guard division has 
reached France, and all have heard of 
other national guard units over there 
which probably mean the arrival of 
•more divisions. It is not likely, there¬ 
fore, that the secretary astonished 
the senators by his statement or that 
any have been without information as 
to the magnitude of the wofk which 
the department has been doing. The 
most astonishing thing is the secre¬ 
tary’s own mind, which appears to 
*be hopelessly unadaptable to condi¬ 
tions of war. j 

Public confidence in Secretary J 
Baker, never very strong and consid¬ 
erably weakened by the information 
which has come out during the last 
few weeks, is not likely to be restored 
easily/ But if the President is deter¬ 
mined to retain Baker, those who 
have been urging that the department 
be turned over to stronger hands 
must give way. We cannot afford to 
quarrel. The reorganization which 
already has been made in the War de¬ 
partment since this investigation has 
i started promises immense gains. .The 
appointment of Mr. Stettinius indi¬ 
cates a complete revolution in Demo- 
i cratic thought. The investigation has 
been fully vindicated by the reorgani¬ 
zation which it has brought about, 

I whether Baker stays or goes. 


ffiE BAKER 
TO STATE HIS CASE 


Today’s Hearing Shifted to a 
Room in Senate Building 
Seating 500 Persons. 


CHAMBERLAIN GIVES ORDER 


Chairman Deluged with Re¬ 
quests to Allow All to Hear 
Secretary’s Statement. 


BUREAU CHIEFS ARE NAMED 


Ayers, Maltbie, McKay, and Wil¬ 
loughby in Supply Department 1 
—Authority for Stettinius. 


Special (o The New York Times. 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 27.—So as to 
accommodate the throng that wishes to 
hear Secretary Baker, in his appear¬ 
ance before the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee tomorrow, Senator Chamebr- 
lain. Chairman of the committee, de¬ 
cided tonight, to have the event staged 
In the hearing room of the Senate office 
building. In this room, which easily 
accommodates oOO persons, occurred the 
historic drawing, last June, for the 
selective draft. 

Secretary Baker wanted to make his 
statement in some place other than die 
restricted hearing room of the Military j 
Affairs Committee so that many mem-f 
bers of the House and Senate could I 
hear what he had to say. He explained I 
to Senator Chamberlain tpat he hoped I 
the hearing would not be confined to■' 
the Military Affairs Committee, 

Senator Chamberlain was deluged with I 
requests today by Members of Congress j 
and officials outside Congress to have I 
the Secretary's appearance in a room] 
large enough to accommodate a crowd. || 
The Senator said he would t ake it upon I 
hifnself, without conferring with the! 
other members of the committee, - lo| 
have the hearing in the Senate office 
building. 

The Oregon Senator had no idea as to 
the trend of Mr. Baker’s statement 
"before the committee, he said. 

“ The Secretary asked to be allowe< 
to appear before the committee and th j 
request was granted,” said Senate 
Chamberlain. “It may be that tfter hi 
statement the Senators will have 
questions to put; again they may wan 
to know something more about thing 
he touches upon. I do not know. ’ 
Secretary Baker is expected to occup 
nearly the entire day on the stand, f< 
it is believed likely that, after his stat 
ment, various Senators will have que 
tions to ask. For one thing, the a 
pointment of Edward R. Stettinius 
Surveyor General Supplies, along wl 
the appointments of Mr. Me Roberts 
the Supply Division of the Ordnance 
partment, and Mr, Eisenman to tf 
Supply Division of the Quartermas 
General’s Department, has aroused 
interest, of the Military Affairs Co] 
mit-tee. Some members wish to ki 
, what difference in the actual conty 
• supply work the three appoint; 
make. 

At the Capitol the three appointment: 
while arousing no criticism as to thj 
individuals, are regarded by some leader 
as falling into line with the idea con 
veyed in the Chamberlain War Cabinei 
bill, except that authority to act is noi 
vested in the appointees. The War] 
Cabinet bill, which the President and) 
Mr. Baker oppose, it was pointed out to¬ 
day, would give adequate authority to 
three men such as those just appointed 
to the War Department, to have jurisdic¬ 
tion over the entire supply purchasing 
for the army, navy, and the Shipping 
Board. 

One Democratic Senate leader said 
tonight that while the War Cabinet bill 
might be beaten, as a result of the op¬ 
position of the President, there was still 
a fair prospect that the measure to 
create a Director of Munitions might 
pass. 

“ Members of Congress are beginning 
I to hear from home,” said this Senator. 
“The folks . back home are writing to 
the President, too. to let him know that 
they want something done with the War 
Department. They do not want to lose 
the war and they are letting the Presi¬ 
dent know about it.” 

The battle in the Senate over the War 
Cabinet bill is scheduled to come up on 
Tuesday, when the bill is expected to be 
reported out from the Military Affairs 
Committee. After it has been disposed 
of, one way or the other, the Munitions 
I bill will take the stage. 
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SECRETARY BAKER SPEAKS TO 
ALB AMERICANS 

Secretary of War Baker spoke to 
the ^people of this entire country on 
Monday when he addressed the Sen* 
ate Military Affairs Committee and 
made reply to the critics of the War 
Department and the critics of the 
Wilson administration, who had been 
talking and ranting for a week or 
two about the need of “steaming up” 

- the work of the administration aa 
far as the prosecution of the war is 
concerned and who had been inti* 
mating that the department of war 
had “fallen down/’ 

Without reserve, with a candor ; 
and a directness that marked him as 
a man who kno-ws what he is talking 
about and is familiar with his work. 
Secretary Baker gave an idea of the 
comprehensive task that had been 
undertaken by the war department, 
of the tremendous advancement that 
had been made, of the aim to protect 
the (lives and health, aye, and the 
morals of the boys in uniform, both 
in the cantonments of this country 
and abroad. Without qualification 
he asserted that if there was any 
case of a so»ld'ier being neglected 
when sick, or being abused, or not 
receiving proper care and attention 
and treatment, he was the first man 


Mr. Baker did not take advantage 
of the opportunity to bit personally 
at those prominent men who bad 
been attacking -the War Department 
and the Wilson admisistration and 
who had beem making fiery speeches, 
well calculated to destroy confidence. 
He appeared, stated bis facts in an 
impersonal way, made more of an 
impress by tbe comprehensive man¬ 
ner in which he arrayed his facts 
and by bis calm businesslike way of 
speaking, than if be had bristled 
with indignation and sought to raise 
the roof of the senate chamber with 
his thunderous tones. J 

The appearance or the secretary 
and the masterly manner in which 
be - * accepted the challenge thrown 
down by the critics -01 the ddmiuis- 
Hration, will necessary make a deep 
impression on the people of the 
country and will make clear that the 
Wilson administration is far froffi 
needing any one to rush to Washing¬ 
ton to “steam things up. that it is 
-doing everything possible to prepare 
for a successful drive by American 
forces when the time for that drive 
’arrives, that meanwhile, it is doing 
nil that can be done to keep condi¬ 
tions as nearly normal as possible ai 
home and that the boys -wbo leave 
their homes for the cantonments are 
being well looked after, well clothed, 


that wanted to know of it. There well fed, well armed and well trained, 
have been a few cases of this kind, that their health is being guarded 
he said, but they were isolated cases an( i their spiritual and moral wel- 
and in each instance tbe officers or 
the physicians responsible had been 


fare, thanks to the Y. M. C. A., the 
•Knights of Columbus and tbe Com- 
caurtmarshaDed . dismissed from tbe mittee 011 Army Morals, all of which 
service. He also added with a hash : are at work in the interests of the 
of the eye 'that, he had recommended boys, with the approval and under 
that the men gyiley of such careless- the supervision of the War, Depart- j 
ness or indifference or neglect, be ment, is being safeguarded, 
imprisoned. Notwithstanding the If any citizen perturbed by the i 
thousands of men who had been taken tirades of Theodore Roosevelt last 
from civil life and placed in the can- week, or Senator Chamberlain, had > 
tonunents, there have been, be ns- commenced to think that perhaps, « 
j sorted, not more than -a dozen and after all, something was amiss, such i 
half complaints from all sources of citizen may now, in the face of the [ t 
• .-cruelty.• carelessness or neglect calm, business-like, common-sense ! 

The secretary replied specifically statement of Mr. Baker, be. reassured a 
that the cases referred, to by Senator We will al-1 have more confidence’ 
Chamberlain in bis spectacular in the government, more confidence! 
speech last week, and •said- that he in the Wilson administration, as a 1 
had asked the senator for the names! result of the appearance of Mr. Baker 
of the men whose letters tbp. senator before the Senate Committee cn 
had read, because I want *• find out Military Affairs, on Monday. 

, who was guilty of this inhuman- 0 _ 

treatment in order to punish them.” 

Ho added that Senator Chamberlain 
had promised to supply him with the 
names, to the end that he might con¬ 
duct Ills own investigation into the 
conditions -complained of. 

Speaking generally, the secretary 
pointed out -that the work of prepar¬ 
ing for our active participation in the 
war had gone on as rapidly as could 
be expected, and more rapidly than 
any one thought a few months ago, 
it could be done. He said that peo¬ 
ple generally, as well as the men 
intimately connected with the prose¬ 
cution of the war, were becoming 
anxious for results, that a sort of 
nervous tension had commenced to 
be felt, and he conveyed to? every 
hearer in the big committee room 
■that this was the time for restraint 
to be exercised and for confidence to 
remain unimpaired. 

































Sun rises 7.34 a.m. 
Sun sets 5.24 p.m. 
Moon rises 8.15 p.m. 


ESTABLISHED 1846. Vol. LXXIII., No. 13. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., 


500,000 MEN IN 
MILU0N AND HAL " 




THE WEATHER* 

Snow, some colder, 
Tuesday; generally 
fair on Wednesday. 


^ twelve pages— rwcp cents. 


8, AND 
SAYS BAKER 

Secretary of War takes 
hours trying to outline 
A mer ica’s share in war 


Open revolt near; 
Kaiser now called 
Ger many’s h angman 

By the Associated Press. 

London, Jan. 28.—A dis¬ 
patch to the Exchange 
Telegraph from Amsterdam 
says the Deutsche Tages- 
zeitung openly calls on the 
German people to revolt 
against the present regime. 

“We, too,’’ says this 
pan-German organ, “have 
a Judas among us today. 
He appears in the red coat 
and mantle of Germany’s 
hangman. Who will save 
Germany from these trait¬ 
ors but the German peo- 


Senate military committee hears romantic 
tale of difficulties encountered and 
overcome when the much advertised 
answer to Chamberlain is given. 

says berlinTkeptin dark 

AS TO PREPARATIO NS BY U. S, 

First contingent of American forces sent 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































"‘The Utmost in Cigarettes" 

Plain End or Cork Tip 

People of culture refinement and 
education invariably PREFER 


Deities to ary other cigarette 

Twenty Five Cents 

X/f . c Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Egyptian Cigarettes in the Work! 


r the BUFFALO EXPRESS, TUESDAY MORNING, JANUARY 29, 1918. 


Alexander McCauley starts court 
action against accusers for 
nearly million. 

IDENTITY WAS~ CONFUSED 

Arrested in Saint Louis a year 
ago on charge of being 
notorious criminal. 


MANAGED TO PROVE INNOCENCE 


SHIPPING CONTROLLER NAMED 


H. H. Raymond to have charge of all 
ocean traffic in New York. 


By the Associated Press. 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 28.—H. H. 
Raymond, president of the Clyde and 
Mallory steamship lines, was named 
by the shipping board today control- 
er of shipping for the port of New 
York. He will be given charge of 
all shipping board traffic entering 
and leaving the port. 

Mr. Raymond is president of the 
American Steamship association and 
is a member of the general committee 
on shipping named by the council 
of national defense to advise the gov¬ 
ernment on shipping matters. 

Although he will have no super¬ 
vision of ships other than those own¬ 
ed or operated by the shipping board, 
Mr. Raymond will co-operate with 
the New York war port board, headed 


COST OF MM TO 
CONSUMER IS CUT 
HALF CENT QUART 

Grade A to be sold during Febru¬ 
ary at 16J4 cents, instead 
of 17 cents. 


PRICES APPLY TO STATE 

Grade B also lowered one cent 
for pints and half cent for 
quarts, ruling. 

PERMITS SALE OT LOOSE MILK 

lieve children will suf- 


is tklNKi.ERS' 

I FIREMEN EVERY TEN FEET 


95.1% Assurance 
Against Fire 

The National Fire Protection 
Association states that from 
1897 to 1912,outof13,500fires 
in sprinkler-equipped build¬ 
ings, 63.2% were extinguished 
by sprinklers and 31.9% held 
in check. A total saving of 
95.1% by sprinklers. Is your 
property protected? * 


WAR PUTS SPAIN IN PITIABLE 
CONDITION; NO COAL OR FOOD 
AND JAILS ARE OVERCROWDED 


By the Associated Press. 

Madrid, Jan. 28.—It is not easy to 
see any silver lining to the clouds that 
the great war has brought over Spain. 
Food has increased enormously in 
price and coal is terribly dear and vir¬ 
tually unobtainable. Wages have been 
reduced and strikes and troubles are 
occurring in all parts of the country. A 
long drought in the south, which lasted 
all autumn and part of the winter, ruin¬ 
ed the crops. Snows have frozen fruits 
and vegetables and many cattle have 
died of hunger from scarcity of grazing. 

Misery is great in small towns and 
Madrid streets are full of beggars. 
Every day the newspapers record 
deaths from hunger and cold. Prisons 
are reported to be full in some towns, 
so that no further arrests can be made, 
although crimes against person and 
property continue. 


are patroled at night by special police 
to protect life and property. Scarcity 
of coal, gasoline and cotton must soon 
shut down many factories in Castile 
and Catalonia. For this situation the 
monarchy has been criticized for some 
time, even among the army and nobles. 
In some places monarchical politicians 
and former ministers are turning re¬ 
publican agitators. 

The juntas de defensa or defense 
board of the army,' which now includes 
juntas of sergeants and corporals, al¬ 
though they started as commissioned 
officers’ bodies only, are continually in¬ 
tervening in politics. 

The Conservatives are extremely dis¬ 
satisfied at having been dismissed from 
power N recently by the king, without 
any justification, they say. The king 
hesitated to issue a decree dissolving 
•the Cortez, as he feared that new elec- 


FRESH OUTBREAKS 
AMONG TEUTONS 

Shortage of flour rations in Bo¬ 
hemia leads to riots, says 
Zurich report. 

TROOPS ARETaLLED OUT 

Industrial disturbances in Rhein- 
ish Prussia grow alarming, 
dispatches reveal. 

(Continued from first page.) 


French flying squadron in a daylight 
raid over Germany, all the fliers return¬ 
ing safely to their bases. 

Riot in Prague. 

Zurich, Jan. 28.—Three thousand per- I 
sons took part in a riot in a suburb on 
Prague on Friday against reduction of 
the flour rations, a Vienna dispatch 
says. Shop windows were smashed and 
e mob had begun to plunder the 
















































ning at midnight through shortage of 
electric power. The theaters threaten 
a general strike, because they are so 
highly taxed and receipts are so poor. 
The streets of the capital, unlighted, 


radical and Germanophile elements, 
German propaganda being now credited 
with spending from $1,200,000 to $1,- 
400,000 a month in Spain. Eventually, 
however, the decree was issued. 


Enemy U-boat 
sinks steamer; 
twelve are lost 

Yankees sail over enemy lines, 
drop bombs and return amid 
hail of shells. 


By the Associated Press. 

London, Jan. 28.—The steamship 
Cork has been torpedoed. Seven pas¬ 
sengers and five members of the crew 
were lost. 

The Cork was torpedoed without 
warning. The torpedo struck her ami i- 
sliip and she sank in five minutes. 
{Many of the passengers were in their 
berths at the time. 

The survivors were landed at a port 
of western England. 

The Cork, 1,279 tons gross, was built 
at Port Glasgow in 1899. She was 
owned in Dublin. 


Dunkirk gets permission to keep 
municipal plant running. 

Special to The Buffalo Express. 

Dunkirk, Jan. 28.—Orders permit¬ 
ting the confiscating of coal to keep 
the municipal water and electric plant 
running were received by the local 
fuel administration this afternoon. 
With less than a week’s supply on 
hand and no assurance of receiving 
any coal soon, the plant officials ap¬ 
pealed to the local board, with the re¬ 
sult that State Administrator Wiggins 
wired today to keep the plant running 
and confiscate coal if necessary. 

Mayor Pierce, the water board and 
local fuel administration met in the 
morning to formulate a plan of action. 

“FUNERAL MISHAP IN COURT 

Driver claims his machine carrying 
bearers was ditched by another car. 


U. S. patrol ship on rocks. 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 28.—An 
American patrol boat was today re¬ 
ported to the navy department ashore 
on a rock in European waters. The 
vessel went aground during a fog on 
January 25th. There was no loss of 
life or injury to the crew. The vessel 
-will probably have to he abandoned. 

THE WEATHER. 


The rioters were dispersed with dif- ] 
Acuity. 

Troops called out in Prussia. 

London, Jan. 28—Reports of dis-1 
turbances in Germany again are current 
in Holland and severe outbreaks are 
said to have occurred in the Rhenish in- 
dustrial districts. 

Troops with machine guns have been j 
summoned to Muelheim, on the Rhine, j 


U. 3 Department of Agriculture, 

Local Office, Weather Bureau, 
Buffalo. Jan. 28. 

Wind velocity of less than ten miles an hour 
and amount? of precipitation < f toss than .01 
of an inch are not included in this report. . 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS.' 

Observations taken' at the same moment of 
time (8 p.m., 75th meridian) at' the stations 
named: 

2-3 si 3 

3 3 5 2 


ty £. 


By the Associated Press. 

Loekport, Jan. 28.—The near-collision 
>etween a Ford car and an auto car- 
-yiiig bearers to a funeral at Niagara 
rails on November 16th last, was the 
•ause of a damage action brought to 
rial before Judge Norman D. Fish in 
;ounty court this afternoon. The p’am- 
iff is Frank Pietak of Niagara Falls, 
>wner and driver of the funeral auto, 
md the defendant is the Niagara Smelt- 
ng company of Niagara Falls, owner 
)f the Ford. 

The funeral party was on the way 
;o Riverside cemetery, according to the 
Plaintiff, and reached the narrow bridge 
>ver the railroad at Devil’s Hole when 
t met the Ford car driving at high 
speed. "Pietak claimed he was.forced to 
litoh his car to avoid a collision. All 
the passengers were thrown out. He 
isks $500 for personal injuries and $250 
for damages to his car. The defense 
icnies causing the mishap. 

One juror was absent and the trial 
proceeded with eleven men in the box. 

Arrested as enemy alien. 

New York, Jan. 28.—Otto Mawlwitz, 
an electrical engineer formerly employ¬ 
ed at the German wireless stations in 
Japan and at Sayville, N. Y., was ar¬ 
rested as an enemy alien by the police 
here today after he had been seen loit¬ 
ering in the Pennsylvania railroad 
station. 


Place of 
Observation. 


Abilene, Tex 


Charleston, S. 


Denver, Col 


Duluth, Minn 


Huron, S. D. 


Marquette, Mich ... 


New York, N. Y. 

Norfolk, Va. 

North Platte, Neb... 

Oklahoma, Ok. _ 

Philadelphia, Pa. ., 
Phoenix, Ariz.. 


Raleigh. N. C. ... 
Rapid City, S. D. 

Roswell, N. M_ 

Saint Louie, Mo. 
Salt Lake, Utah.. 
San Diego, Cal. .. 


Tampa, Fla. 


Edmonton, A.ta .... 


Parry Sound, Ont.. 


Quebec, Que ... 
Stonecliffe, Ont 


Winnipeg, Man 

LOCAL OBSERVATION'S. 

S a.m.—Tempera ue, 5; humidity, 89; pre¬ 
cipitation, .12; wind dir., E; vel., 26; weather, 
cloudy. 

12 noon—Temperature, 14; humidity, 90; pre¬ 
cipitation, 0; wind dir., E; vel., 20; weather, 
cloudy. 

8 p.m.—Temperature 25; humidity. 96; pre¬ 
cipitation, T; wind dir., SW; vel., 42; weather 
light snow. 

Highest tempe-ature, 29; 19'7, 34. 

Lowest temperature, l; 1917, 17. 

Precipitation. .12; 1917, T. 

Jan 29th—Sunrise, 7.34 a.m.; sunset, 5.24 
ro».; hou;s qf sunshine. 9 hours 50 minutes; 
moon rlfee toaW8 n7' 
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EGGS 

Cardraal—Eggs poached cm toast 
with lobster sauce. 

Chipolata— Eggs shirred with chest¬ 
nuts, onions, sausage balls and mush¬ 
room sauce. 

Serve with CERVA 

A nutricious, healthful, soft drink. Made from grain 
and hops. A true tonic. 

You can get CERVA at grocers*, at druggists’, in fact 
at all places where good drinks are sold. 

LEMP Manufacturers ST. LOUIS 

Distributor S. LIPOWICZ' * Buffalo, N. V. 







































































































pier ■'Xtls now, ‘Germans 
help yourselves and God 
will help you/” 

Although Emperor Wil¬ 
liam is not named in the 
article the expression “Ger¬ 
many’s hangman” is meant 
for the kaiser, says the 
correspondent. 


French—Touching recital of France 
greeting Yankees in Paris. 


By the Associated Press. 

Wabsington, D. C., Jan. 28.—America 
will have an army of half a million 
men in Prance early this year, with 
1,500,000 more trained and equipped 
ready to follow' as quickly as ships can 
be provided to carry them—and the 
outlook for ships is not unpromising. 

Secretary Baker gave this informa- 
| tion to the nation and to the w r orld to¬ 
day in a statement before the senate 
military committee, baring much that 
I|_ until, now has beep carefully guarded 
| with ohe arhiy’s ihilitary secrets, in 
answering charges that the government 
I has broken down preparing for war. 

Prom early morning until late after¬ 
noon the secretary addressed the com¬ 
mittee and a crowd, including many 
members of both house of congress, 
gathered in a bi ghearing room of the 
senate office building. He spoke ex¬ 
temporaneously, beginning with details 
of the mammoth task of building an 
army of 1,500,000, answering such, com¬ 
plaints of inefficiency as were cited by 
Senator 

such in¬ 
stances were isolated and not general. 
Some questions were asked, and Mr. 
Baker, from time to time, had assist¬ 
ants go to the telephone for reports on 
specific questions. 

Then, toward the close of the day,, 
the secretary delivered a dramatic gen¬ 
eral statement of the American war 
plan, telling of the coming of the Al¬ 
lied missions, of the day and night con¬ 
ferences with men from the scene of 
battle in which the plans now. being 
executed were adopted, and of success 
beyond the most sanguine expectations 
in. building the army and its industrail 
supports at home, transporting men 
across the ocean, constructing railroads, 
in Prance and preparing to strike the 
enemy with every resource at the coun¬ 
try’s command. In speaking of the 
plans of the war, Mr. Maker said: 

‘‘Now’, gentlemen, about the plan of 
the war. It will be remembered that 
this war broke out in August, 1914. 
We went into it in April, 1917, so that 
for 2 V 2 years, or more than 2% years 
the war had been going on. It was 
not as though w'ar had broken out be¬ 
tween the United States and some 
country, each of them prior to that 
time having been at peace with one an¬ 
other and with everybody else, so that 
an immediate plan should be made in 
the United States for conducting wav 
against its adversary, but we w*ere com¬ 
ing into a war which had been going 
on for 2 Y 2 years, in which the greatest 
military experts, all the inventive 
genius, all of the industrial capacity 
of these great countries in the world 
had for 2 V 2 years been solving the 
problem of what kind of w’ar it was to 
be and w’here it was to be waged. 

“It was not a. thing for us to decide 
where our theater of war should be. 
The theater of w r ar was France. It 
was not for us to decide our line of 
communications. Our line of communi¬ 
cations was across 3,000 miles of ocean, 
one end of it infested with submarines. 
It was not for us to decide w r nether we 
would have the maneuvering of large 
bodies of troops in the open. There 
lay the antagonists on the opposite side 
of No Man’s land, in the trenches, at 
a death grapple with one another. Our 
antagonist was on the other side of 
that line, and our problem was and is 
to get over there and get him. 

Problem was difficult. 

our way and letting everybody else 
take care of himself. In the first 
place, we were going to fight in 
b ranee, not on our own soil, and not 
on our adversary’s soil, and, there¬ 
fore, at the very beginning it was 
obvious that the thing we had to do 
was not to map out an ideal plan of 
campaign, not to have the war college 
with its speculative studies of Napo¬ 
leon and everybody else, map out the 
theoretically best way to get at some 
other country, but it was the problem 


of studying the then existing situation 
and bringing the financial, the indus* 
trial and the military strength of the 
United States into co-operation with 
that of Great Britain in the most im¬ 
mediate and effective way. That prob¬ 
lem could not be decided here. I fancy 
in this audience there are men who 
have, been in the trenches. The alto¬ 
gether unprecedented character of 
that problem is the thing which every 
returning visitor tells us cannot be de¬ 
scribed in words, cannot be put down 
in reports; it is a thing so different 
from anything else that ever went on 
in the world, so vast in its desolation, 
so extraordinary in its uniqueness that 
it must be seen and studied on the 
ground in order to be comprehended 
at all. 

“It is easily imagined that we might 
have perfected an army over here and 
carried it across the ocean and found 
it wholly unadapted to its task, and it 
might well have been that the army 
that we sent over was just one thing 
that they did not need, and that some 
, other thing which we might 

Chamberlain in m b essen- 

tial to their success. 

Question of close study. 

“So that from the very beginning' it 
was not a question of abstract specula¬ 
tion here,-but a question of study there 
to find out where our shoulder to the 
wheel could he put. 

“They realized that, and so Great 
Britain sent over to us Mr. Balfour and 
General Bridges and a staff of experts. 
They came over here and you saw Mr. 
Balfour in the houses of congress and 
at the White House and in public, meet¬ 
ings at one place and another* but the 
group of experts whom they brought 
over with them you did not see much 
of, yet they distributed themselves 
through the war department and their 
ordnance experts sat down with Gen¬ 
eral Crozier, their supply experts with 
General Sharpe and his assistants, their 
strategists sat down with the army war 
college, and all over this city there were 
these confidential groups exchanging 
information, telling how the thing was 
over there, what we could do, what 
they advised us to do, what experience 
they had had in developing this, that 
and the other implement or supply, how' 
certain plans which one might naturally 
have evolved out of the past experience 


(Continued on third page.) 


DIED. 

SAVAGE—January 27, 1915, Troilus W., hus¬ 
band of Helen Gaffney Savage, father of Alice 
M. and Constance E. Savage of Hamilton, 
Ont.; son of William M. and the late Fannie 
Roberts Savage, brother of Mary Z., Fannie 

I. . Naomi B., Estelle C. and Walter L. Sav¬ 
age. M. D., and Mrs. Peter J. Bollinger. Fu¬ 
neral from family residence, No. 236 Maryland 
street, on Thursday morning, 9 o’clock, and 
from Church of Immaculate Conception 9.30 
o’clock. Auto service. Kindly omit flowers. 

MAHANEY—January 2G, 1918, James F. Ma- 
haney, husband of Elizabeth Mahaney, father 
of Zoe E. Mahaney and Mrs. Eugene M. 
Maischoss. Funeral from the family resi¬ 
dence, No. 42 Horton place, on Wednesday 
morning at 9.30 o’clock, and from Saint Jo-: 
seph’s cathedral. Delaware avenue, at 101 
o’clock. Erie (Pa.) and Ashtabula (O.) pa¬ 
pers please copy. 

ROBB—January 2Sth, in Cleveland, Camelia 
Thompson Robb, widow of James W. Robb of I 
Holley, N. Y., mother of B. W. Robb, Buffalo, j 
Burial at Holley on Wednesday, -January 
30, 191S. ; ‘ -j 

IIESS—In this, city, January' 2$, 191S, Frank' 

J. , husband of the late Rosina M. (nee, 
Meister), father of Frank W. Hess, Mrs. Jo- 1 
seph B. Hokamp, Mrs. August Winkler^ 


Great Bear Spring Water, 60 cents 
| for six glass-stoppered bottles. 

Fresh Pish in Season—Phone us. Auto 
| deliveries. Rowland’s, 8 E. Chippewa. 


__ ....-JcfS^^f^js^daugliter, 

Mrs. Joseph B. Hokamp, No. 120 Victoria avo- 

nue, on Wednesday at 2.30 p.m. Burial at 
the convenience of the family. 

AfCLEAN—In Buffalo, January 27, 1918,. Har- 
.wife of the late John McLean, raothei* 
v5A n L am s * °f Seattle, Wash.; George. R. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa.: Walter H. of Vandergritf 
Pa., ail! Oliver McLean of Kenmore, Mts.' 
Jennie Evans of W'illiamsviHe, Mrs. William 
Young and Ruth McLean of this city, aged 
80 years. The funeral will take place from 
the residence of her daughter, Mrs. William, 
H. Young, No. 201 Voorhees avenue, on Wed¬ 
nesday afternoon at 2 o’clock. Friends are 
Invited to attend. Burial at the convenience 
ol the family. 

BINGHAM—At Indianapolis, Ind., January 
-<.1918, Charles W. Bingham. The funeral i 
will take place from the residence of his 
brother. George C. Bingham. 189 Bidwell park¬ 
way, on Wednesday afternoon at 3 o’clock. ! 

Erie County Hospital, January 
2^_I918^^ItchaeI Miller, aged 51 years. 

Official K 
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of the car men's union in a public 
statement charged that the fault of 
much of the poor service was because 
the supervisors were not trained traf¬ 
fic men. The car men charged that 
the supervisors lacked practical expe¬ 
rience and made. traffic worse than 
it might have been even with a crip¬ 
pled equipment. The company answer¬ 
ed by saying that the supervisors, 
contrary to statements that they were 
outside men and not promoted from 
the ranks, were the best men in the 
company’s employ and had come up 
from the ranks. 

No autos on tracks. 

The company further said that much 
of the trouble from the bunching of 
trolley cars on the long lines and the 
main routes was due to trucks, automo¬ 
biles and other vehicles blocking the 
street car tracks. For the last two 
weeks Police Chief Girvin has had 30 
policemen detailed at the rush hours at 
crossings and transfer points and others 
along the lines to hurry up traffic, pre¬ 
vent overloading of cars where prac¬ 
ticable, keep trucks and other vehicles 
off tracks and to make arrests if driv¬ 
ers violated orders. 

“Have these policemen made any ar¬ 
rests for obstructions to traffic or re¬ 
ported any serious delays from that 
cause?” the police chief was asked yes¬ 
terday. ' , 

X haven’t heard of any, he an¬ 
swered. 

What the expert sayS. 

I am still convinced from my study 
of the conditions here,” Expert Brack- 
enridge explained yesterday, “that the 
chief fault is the lack of efficient su¬ 
pervisory management of the traffic. .In 

every -well-regulated traction system, 

the inspectors and supervisors have 
definite duties and patrols of track; 
they know traffic requirements and 
they keep the cars moving and prop¬ 
erly spaced. 

i “The bunching of cars here and the 
I consequent delays and break-up oi 
Schedules is due to the lack of super¬ 
vision, For this work you must have 
intelligent men and they must have 
not only company power, but police 

power. , 

“The company claims to have enough, 
[supervisors with sufficient power and 
intelligence now, but no qne would ever 
mow it. It doesn’t appear that the car 
;rews know it either. - It doesn’t appear 
hat the car crews are able to recognize 
. supervisor when one does show up. I 
iave been in Buffalo at this work for 
[hree weeks and in that time I have 
een only one supervisor. Iil tell you 
low that was. I was about my work 
rn day When I saw a man climb under 
trolley car. I was interested to know 
rhat he as doing. When he came up 
found that he was a supervisor.” 
Have 30 on the books, 
i As for the police tower needed, the 
ompany claims that the supervisors 
Vhom Mr. Brackenridge can’t find are 
low special officers. Records at police 
Headquarters show that since February 
|6, 1917, more than 30 employees of the 
Jraction company have been sworn in 
L special police officers under bonds 
if >500 each. The last traction em¬ 
ployees sworn in as special police are 
•egistered on December 27th. 

I Mr. Brackenridge proposes a reorgani¬ 
zation of the supervisory staff. He 
finds that each supervisor of the 32 
[vhich the company now has on its 
books is supposed to take care of three 
niles of track. His plan contemplates 
he organization of the staff on the 
>asis of a police system with combina- 
ions of powers necessary for the ex- 
xKiition of traffic in the congested 
streets, authority to divert cars, keep 
:hem properly spaced, turn them back 
[f necessary to keep traffic moving in 


the Not 9 sought the 
crew, 

Five minutes passed. 

“Come on,” said a conductor to the 
Michigan crew, “move along so that we 
can turn here.” 

’Tain’t time yet,” came an answer 
from outside., • 

‘Come, move up, we’ve got a run to 
make. Let us take the curve.” 

The answer sounded much like the 
consignment of someone to regions of 
warmer temperature. The Michigan 
ear finally moved up grudgingly and 
the tracks in Exchange street were 
cleared. 

Company refuses car trains. 

Mr. Brackenridge has practically 
abandoned one of his suggestions be¬ 
cause the company, it is understood, 
has said that the plan is impracticable 
here. This plan is the one used in De¬ 
troit and in other industrial centers, 
the travel of trolley cars in trains of 
two or three when necessary. In De¬ 
troit the train plan worked out very 
well and the plan has been found 
necessary at Sparrows’ Point where 
government work has attracted many 
thousands of workers. 

“It’s a very excellent way of moving 
tracffi for quick loading and unloading 
and has been successful everywhere,’ 
Mr. Brackenridge explained. “All that 
is required is the multiple unit control 
system on the pilot car. From this 
pilot car, all the train is driven, air 
and power applied for stopping and 
starting. It could also be done with 
the new pneumatic controls which can 
be attached under present type of trol¬ 
ley cars. This requires a change in the 
controllers so that operations may he 

directed from the pilot car.” 

Colonel Arnold is gone. 

Lieutenant Colonel Bion J. Arnold, 
traction expert of Chicago, who came 
here from the war department to secure 
a better street car system for the city, 
left Buffalo yesterday. He approved 
all the suggestions and recommenda¬ 
tions of the mayor’s committee and said 
that they should be put in operation. 
He spent much' time while here trying 
to arrange for a staggering of hours in 
the factories in the Elmwood district 
arid he found a large measure of co¬ 
operation from the Curtiss Aeroplane 
& Motor corporation, the American 
Radiator company, the Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car company and other plants 
i nthat Elmwood war-order district. 
He secured the addition of more trains 
to the belt line system, some of which 
operate over the Erie tracks for the 
convenience of the Curtiss workers. 
The belt line now runs four trains of 
fifteen coaches each at the rush hours 
and they have been filled during the 
last four days with workers who find 
the ride comfortable and convenient. 
It means for many two or three more 
blocks to walk when they get near their 
neighborhood, but with that they are 
able to get home in one fourth the 
time the street car service imposed on 
them. Colonel Arnold is interested in 
securing from the New York Central 
a still greater belt line service at the 
morning and evening rush hours. 
Appeal from Lancaster. 
Supervisor John L. Staeber of Lan¬ 
caster, in a letter received yesterday 
by Mayo rBuck, urged that Lancaster 
cars he not required to stop in Buf¬ 
falo to take on passengers for ponits 
inside the city. If such stops are 
made, says the supervisor, Lancaster 
passengers would often be required 
to stand. 

The mayor also read a letter from 
Supervisor Thomas E. Lawrence of 
the supervisors’ subcommittee on 
traffic, offering co-operation in find¬ 
ing a solution of the street car dif¬ 
ficulties. 


stock gamblers. When I say 
realize that I am speaking of a largo 
class of so-called influential men, men 
who would hesitate to have their 
names read out in the church of which 
they are communicants, men who if 
their commercial transactions were to 
be brought to the knowledge of their 
bankers, I fear their credit would not 
be regarded as ace high. To this class 
also belong men high up in the affairs / 
of the nation so that their reputations 
sometimes come very near to the 
scorching point when it comes to tak¬ 
ing advantage of—leaks. I i egret to 
acknowledge that I must include in 
this list the heads of great corpora¬ 
tions—railroads, insurance companies, 
institutions of learning, clergymen, 
large private enterprises, professional 
men of all descriptions and what is it 
alL for? Just to come in possession of 
a little easy money. Take a chance. 

From the analysis so far made we 
come to the conclusion that all this 
trouble, all this unrest, all this per¬ 
versity of ideas of what life means is 
a reversed psychological attitude. 
Everyone is taking a wrong view of 
things. Commercialism, which should 
be regarded as a means to an end, is 
now* regarded as the saving power, the 
one only escape. Everyone is cherish¬ 
ing a perverse mental attitude from 
the kaiser all along the line. They 
seem to forget that every step they 
take, w'ith a view, other than the pos¬ 
session of liberty, is drawing their 
bonds more tightly. They seem to for¬ 
get that, “man when least governed is 
greatest,” “when his heart, his brain, 
his limbs are unbound, he straightaway , 
begins to flourish, to triumph, to he 
glorious.” The evidence of this per¬ 
verse psychological view of manriers 
and things is so glaring that “wise 
man though a fool need not err 
therein.” 

L. J. McADAM, M.D. 

Barker, Jan. 27th. 

Please note the directions to con¬ 
tributors as to the length of letters to 
this department—Ed. Express. 
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H ERB is shown a single 
section of . a Globe- 
Wernicke file. The sections 
may be arranged in a con¬ 
venient, easily accessible 
way that makes the keep¬ 
ing of records a matter of 
accuracy and instant avail¬ 
ability. . 

Glohe-Werniclce files are sold 
in Buffalo by Lockwood. 
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that every day he revamped and 
changed his weapons of attach and 
his methods of defense; that the 
stories they were telling us were true 
•when they left England and France, 
tout an entirely different thing was 
probably taking place there now, and 
they told us of large supplies of 
weapons of one kind and another 
which they had developed in France 
and England and which, even before 
they got them manufactured in suffi¬ 
cient quantity to take them from the 
industrial plants to. the front were 
superseded by new ideas and had to 
be thrown dnto the scrap heap. 

“They said to us, this is a moving 
picture; it is something that nobody 
can paint and give you an idea of. It 
is not a static thing. 

Pershing goes over. 

“Therefore, it became necessary for 
us to have eyes there in instant and 
immediate communication with us and 
we sent over to France General Per¬ 
shing, and we sent with him not merely 
a division of troops—to that I shall re¬ 
fer in a moment—but there was sent 
with him, perhaps I can say safely, the 
major part of the trained, expert per¬ 
sonnel of the army. You know the size 
of the official corps of the regular army 
in this country when the war broke 
out. It was a pitiful handful of train¬ 
ed men, and yet it was necessary to 
divide them up and send over to France 
officers of the highest quality so that 
they would be at the front, in the work 
shops, and in the factories, and in the 
war offices, and in the armies, where 
.j&oosulfations would take place im¬ 
mediately hack of the front, so that 
they could see the thing with their 
own eyes, and send us back the details 
by cable every day of the changing 
character of this war. 

“General Pershing’s staff of experts 
and officers over there runs into the 
thousands, and they are busy every 
minute and every day that the run rises 
I get cablegrams from General Per¬ 
shing from ten to sixteen and twenty 
pages long, filled with measurements 
and formulas and changes of a milli¬ 
meter in size, great long specifications 
of changes in details of things which 
were agreed upon last week and 
changed this week, and need to .be 
changed again next week, so that what 
we are doing at this end is attempting 


I? a consequence this little group 
which stayed here has built the great 
special departments of the army. The 
ordnance department, starting, I think, 
with 93 or 96 officers, has now, as I 


___ ri^finaeircs m announcing mil¬ 
itary secrets, Mr. Baker said it was 
not the policy of the American or 
other governments to do so, and 
added: 

“I am saying this now because you 
have asked me why I have held back 


recall the figures, something like 3,000, th ese facts until now. I am saying to 
officers. They have had to be trained; y 0ll that you could not get from Great 
they have had to be specialized, and Britain at this minute—I do not know 
that has had to go on contemporane- whether I could get—the number of 


ously with this tremendous response *to 
the changing conditions on the other 
side. 

“In the meantime, when we started 
into this war I think it was commonly 
thought throughout the country that 
our contribution at the outset might 
well be financial and industrial. The 
industries of this country, the appro¬ 
priate industries, And many converted 
industries were largely devoted to 
manufacture of war materials for our 
allies. 

“As I suggested this morning, when 
we went into that market we found it 
largely occupied, so that our problem 
was not going to a shoe factory and 
saying, ‘Make shoes for us/ but it was 
going to a factory which never had 
made shoes because all the shoe fac¬ 
tories were busy making shoes for peo¬ 
ple from whom we could not take them, 
and saying: ‘Learn how to make shoes 
in order that you make make them 
for us.’ ” 

“Now, of course, that is not true of 
shoes, but it is true of machine-guns; 
it is true of other arms; it is true of 
ammunition; it is true of forging 
capacity, which was the greatest defect 
in the country; and all of this time we 
had not merely not to disturb the pro¬ 
gramme of Allied manufacture in this 
country, but bad to cut off the sup¬ 
plies of raw material to our Allies, ana 
we had to disturb the industry of this 
country to such an extent that products 
upon which they depended for the suc¬ 
cess of their military operations would 
he interfered with, both agricultural 
and commercial and industrial prod¬ 
ucts. 

Quotes criticism. 

“At the outset the idea was that we 


soldiers Great Britain has in France 
or at home. I could get an approxi¬ 
mation; I could get whatever infor¬ 
mation might be deemed helpful to 
the immediate military object to he 
accomplished, tout I could not get 
from Great Britain or France, either 
one, the actual number of troops they 
have at the front. 

“It may be that that precaution is 
unnecessary, and yet that is the pre¬ 
caution which military men have ob¬ 
served, and I have no further point 
to make in the matter of the number 
of troops there than to show, as I was 
showing when I read that extract, 
that our original intention was to 
make our military effort in 1918, and 
in August of 1917 a zealous advocate 
of immediate military activity laid 
down as the maximum obtainable pro¬ 
gramme a thing which has since been 
multifoldly exceeded. 

To cheer up France. 

“Why did we decide to send some 
troops to France in 1917? It is no se¬ 
cret. When Marshal Joffre came to this 
country from France, when the British 
mission came from France, they told us 
of a situation which we had not up to¬ 
t-hat time fully appreciated. There had 
been in France, recently conducted be¬ 
fore that, an ^unsuccessful major of¬ 
fensive. The i? Tench peOpie 'irad suf¬ 
fered, oh, suffered in a way that not 
only onr language is not adapted to de¬ 
scribe, but our imagination cannot con¬ 
ceive. The war is in their country. 
This wolf has not only been at their 
doors, but he has been gnawing for 
two years and a half at their vitals, 
and when this unsuccessful offensive in 
France had gone on, there was a spirit 
not of surrender, but of fate, about the 
would be. a financial and industrial ; French people, about the mighty mili- 
assistance to our Allies during the year j tary engine which they had seen pre- 
1918, and I think I probably can read j pared to overcome them for 40 years 
from the Metropolitan magazine for and which was at them, and their at- 


REPORT OF DEATHS. 

(From health department records for 24 
hours ending at 4 p.m. yesterday. Qn Monday 
the list covers 48 hours preceding.) 

Age. 

JOHNSTON, William, ColumbU3 hos¬ 
pital ... 35 years 

BRODRICK, Constance, German Dea¬ 
coness hospital . 28 years 

GRANT, William, Children's hos¬ 
pital . 5 mos. 

SAVAGp, Troilua W., No. 23G Mary¬ 
land street.62 years 

TOTALA, Nicola, No. 23 Main street.. 10 mos. 
STEARNER, Frances. No. 63 Cot¬ 
tage street . 1 mo - 

CRAVICE, Rose, Buffalo General 

hospital . 53 years 

SAUER, Frank, Emergency hospital. 20years 
WHITE, Viola, Children’s hospital... 4 mos. 
DUNN, Milton C., No. 158 Bedford 

aveuue . 1 day 

ELLISON. Violet H., Homeopathic 

hospital . 22 years 

BREDEL, Clara, No. 21 Goulding 

avenue . 86 years 

KIN DERM ANN. John, No. C17 Ad¬ 
ams street . 52 years 

HASTINGS, Laura, Homeopathic 

hospital. 21 years 

BRENNER, John, No. 170 Maple 

street . 50 years 

WOLFGRUBER, Irma, No. 67 Madi¬ 
son street. 4 days 
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NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT THE 
annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Thompson Heater Corporation for the elec¬ 
tion of five directors and two inspectors of 
^lection to serve for the ensuing year, and 
for the transaction of such other business as 
may properly come before the meeting, will 
be held at the office of the Company, 807 Iro¬ 
quois Building, Buffalo, N. Y., on Tuesday, 
February 5th, 191S, at two o’clock in the 
AJteernoon. 


August a suggestion which will show 
what the current expectation of the 
country was. The editor of the Metro¬ 
politan was protesting against what he 
believed to be the intention of the gov¬ 
ernment at that time.” 

Here Senator Weeks interrupted to 
ask if that was the magazine of which 
Theodore Roosevelt is associate editor. 
Secretary Baker replied that Mr. Roose¬ 
velt was a contributing editor, and Con¬ 
tinued: 

“This magazine came out in August, 
1917, and this editorial says: 

“ ‘Since it is our war, we want to put 
everything into it so as to finish it in 
the shortest possible time, so that the 
world may be restored. To our mind 
the whole plan of the war department 
has been flavored with a desire to hold 
off until the Allies finish the war 
for us.’ 

“You see the editor was dealing with 
what he supposed to he the intention 
of the war department at that time, 
that we were holding off so far as act¬ 
ual military operations were concerned, 
and letting the Allies do the fighting. 

Exceeds all expectations. 

“What he says we should have done, 
and I ask your particular attention to 
it, is this: $ 

“ ‘We should have strained every 
energy to have gotten from 50,000 to 
100,000 men to France this year.’ 

“That is, the year 1917. I tell no 
secret, but it is perfectly well known 
to everybody in this group that we have 
far exceeded what in August, 1917, was 
regarded as a programme so ideal that 
the editor of this magazine refers to it 
as a thing which we ought to have 
strained every nerve in a vain, but 
hopeless effort to accomplish. ' 

man Chamberlain the secretary said 
the United States did not have more 
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titude was that no matter whether 
every Frenchman died in his tracks, as 
they were willing to do, or not, that 
it was an irresistible thing, and so they 
said to us frankly, it will cheer us; it 
will cheer our people if you send over 
some of your troops. 

“We did send some troops. 

“At that place we had a choice. We 
could have sent over as did Great 
Britain, our regular army, and in a 
very short preparation have put it into 
action and 1 suffered exactly what Great 
Britain suffered with her ‘contemti- 
ble little army’ as it was called by 
their adversaries. Our army would 
have given as good an account of it¬ 
self as the British army did, but it 
would have been destroyed like the 
British army, and there would have 
been no nucleus on which to build this 
new army that was to come over a 
little later. And so it was deemed 
wiser to send over a regular division, 
but not to send over our whole regu¬ 
lar army at that time. 

France greets Yankees. 

“Then what happened was that that 
regular division went over and the 
people of France kissed the hems of 
their garments as they marched up 
the streets of Paris; the old veterans, 
wounded in this war, legless or arm¬ 
less, stumping along on crutches, per¬ 
haps, as they went up the streets of 
Paris with their arms around the 
neck of American soldiers. Not a 
single man in that division was un¬ 
accompanied by a veteran. America 
had gone to France, and the French 
people rose with a sense of gratitude 
and hopefulness that had never been 
in them before. 

“Of course, they welcomed the BriL 

when the British went. Of course, they 
welcomed the British, but there were 
ties between them and us which had 
not been between them and the British 
and so when our troops went there was 
an instant and spontaneous rise in the 
morale of the French, but an equally 
instant and spontaneous insistence that 
these soldiers who came from America 
should continue to come in an unbrok¬ 
en strean^. 

“And so we made the selection. We 
decided not to send the regular army 
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of the world had been tried there and 
found not to work at all. 

“They were exchanging information, 
•giving us all that they thought was 
helpful. And then came Joffre, with 
his wonderful reputation and his great 
and charming personality, and he made 
a great figure here and we welcomed 
him. It was a tremendous inspiration 
to see the hero of the Marne, but with 
him came his unobserved staff of fif¬ 
teen or twenty or twenty-five young 
men, the most brilliant men in the 
Franch army, strategists, mechanical 
experts, experts in arms, experts in 
supplies, experts in industry and man¬ 
ufacture, and they told us not merely 
the formal and military problems, but 
they brought over with them men who 
were in from the beginning, in their 
reorganizations of their industries, in 
their mobilization of their industrial 
plants, and we sat down with them in 
little groups until finally we collated, 
ar»<* collected and extracted all the in- 
f'r ~ which they oni.’ jrw ”‘ 

from their respecti cc * * d 

every country whi^i hv Tt 

in the war has brought ns on. 
sent us that sort of a staff of experts 
It has been necessary to compare notes, 
and with this as a basis, to form such 
an idea as might be formed of what was 
the thing for us to do over there. 

No precedent to apply. 

*‘But that was not enough. They ad¬ 
mitted that it was impossible to draw 
that picture. They could describe to 
us and bring the specifications and 
drawings for a piece of artillery, but 
they could not tell us why the British 
theory of the use of artillery was by 
the British preferred to that of the 
French. They could not picture to us 
a barrage of heavy howitzers as com¬ 
pared to a barrage of 75-mm. guns. 
They could not picture to us the as¬ 
sociation of aircraft, balloons and 
mobile aircraft with artillery uses. 
They could tell us about it, but even 
while they told us the story grew old. 

“The one thing they told us, from 
the very beginning to the end, was 
that this war, of all wars, was not a 
statistic thing; that our adve rsary 


by using the eyes of the army there 
to keep up to what they want us to do. 

“You will find in your further ex¬ 
amination into some of the bureau 
work of the department, some of the 
difficulties. You will find that sched¬ 
ules which were agreed upon, weapons 
which were selected and which he had 
started to manufacture, have been so 
far discarded that people have forgot¬ 
ten the names of them, almost, and new 
things have been substituted in their 
places, and those forgotten and other 
new things in their places. 

New kind of war. 

“So that if one gets the idea that 
this is the sort of war we used to have, 
or if he gets the idea that this is a 
static thing it is an entirely erroneous 
idea, and when you remember that we 
had to divide this little handful of of¬ 
ficers that we had and send so large 
a part of them to France, and then 
think of those who remained at home, 
you will realize, I am sure, that those 
who remained here had the double 
duty, insuffic:' r ^r either aspect of 
it, in number* they still have this 

double duty—, id to go forward 
with manufacturers, work out industry 
and *.xdustrial relations; they had to 
see about supplies of raw material and 
manufacture finished products, and 
make from day to day alterations and 
changes that had to be made, and they 
had to be ingenious with suggestions, 
to see whether they could devise on 
this side something which had not been 
thought of over there. 

“They had to be hospitable to sug¬ 
gestions which came from the other 
side: they had to confer with the for¬ 
eign officers who were here and were 
constantly being changed, so that men 
fresh from the front could be here to 
advise with us, and in addition to that 
every one of them had to be a univer¬ 
sity professor, going out into the life 
of the community and selecting men 
who had mechanical experience and 
knowledge and training, and adding to 
his original equipment the scientific 
training, that finishing touch which 
made him available for use as a mili¬ 
tary scientist. 

i 

How work hq£, 


than the minimum number of men in 
France in August, 1917. 

He continued: 

“And then the editor goes on: 

“ ‘And by next year, 1918, we could 
have had 500,000 men to send over, or 
any part of 500,000 men which we could 
ship.’ 

“Now, instead of having 50,000 or 
100,000 men in France in 1917, we have 
many more men than that in France, 
and instead of having a half million 
men whom we could ship to France if 
we could find any w r ay to do it in 1918, 
we will have more than one half mil¬ 
lion men in France early in 1918, and 
we have available, if the transportation 
facilities dire available to us, and the 
prospect is not unpromising 1,500,000 
who in 1918 can be shipped to France.” 

Senator Weeks asked whether the 
secretary knew who wrote the edi¬ 
torial, and Mr. Baker said he thought 
it was attributed to Mr. Wiggin, the 
editor-in-chief. 

“Why/* asked Chairman Chamber- 
lain, “have you not felt it proper to let 
the public into your confidence with 
reference to these things that you are 
telling now?” 

“Senator, I confess I have hesitated 
and I still hesitate,” replied the sec¬ 
retary. “I have here a statement 
from Field Marshl von Hindenburg, 
in which he is quoted as saying in a 
German newspaper, in contemptous 
fashion ot us, that we have advertised 
our preparations for this war in an 
unworthy manner.” 

“Do you think, for a moment, Sec¬ 
retary Baker,” said the chairman, 
“that there has been any time with¬ 
in the last year that the German 
secret service has not been fully ad¬ 
vised as to everything we have had?” 

Says Germany mystified. 

“Yes, senator, I know. If I may 
rely upon the confidential informa¬ 
tion which we get from confidential 
sources, the German government is 
still mystified as to the number of 
men we have in France, or have had 
there at any time.” 

The chairman said he doubted this. 
After some discussion as to 
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as airhole, but to send regular divi¬ 
sions and national guard divisions, se¬ 
lected according to the state of their 
preparation, and keep back here some 
part of our trained force in order that 
it might inoculate with its spirit and 
its training these raw levies which we 
were tra ining. One a fter another, these 

Frahco^SS^^^^ghtiiig army, an 
army trained iin the essentials and in 
the beginnings of military discipline 
and practice—seasoned fighters in this 
kind of a war, trained on the actual 
battlefields where it is taking place. 

First specialists went over. 

“Early in this war when Joffre was 
here and when Balfour was here, they 
said to us fit may take you some time to 
get over to us a fighting army, but you 
are a great industrial country, our man 
power is fully engaged in our indus¬ 
tries and in our military enterprises, 
send over artisans, special engineering 
regiments, and troops of a technical 
character/ and although it was not 
known here at the outset, and only a 
phrase in the emergency military leg¬ 
islation shows the thing was thought 
of as a possibility, yet in a very short 
time we had organized engineering regi¬ 
ments of railroad men and sent them 
over there and were rebuilding behind 
the lines of the British and French the 
railroads which were being carried for¬ 
ward with their advance, reconstruct¬ 
ing their broken engines and cars, 
building new railroads, back of both 
the French and British lines, and those 
regiments were of such quality that at 
the Cambrai assault, carried on by Gen¬ 
eral Byng, when the Germans made 
their counter-attack, our engineers 
threw down their picks and spades and 
carried their rifles into the battle and 
distinguished themselves by gallant ac¬ 
tion. 

“Very early in this war Great Britain, 
through Balfour and his assistants, and 
France through Joffre, said to us, ‘send 
us nurses and doctors.’ Why, before 
we were scarcely in the war American 
units organized In advance and antici¬ 
pation by the Red Cross, which was 


taken over into the service of the 
United States through the surgeon gen¬ 
eral’s office, were on the battlefield, and 
there are tens of thousands of men in 
England and in France now who bless 
the mission of mercy upon which the 
first Americans appeared in France. 

American hospitals built. 

“Our surgeons have set up hospitals 
immediately behind the lines. They 
have been made military in every 
sense of the word. They have not been 
especially fortunate in escaping attack 
from the air, and our early losses in 
this war were the losses of Red Cross 
nurses, doctors, orderlies and attend¬ 
ants in hospitals, and ambulance 
drivers who were sent over to assist 
our Allies in these necessary services, 
thus not only rendering assistance, but 
acquiring skill and knowledge of the 
circumstances and surroundings, so 
that when our own troops came in large 
numbers they could render like serv¬ 
ices to our own forces. 

“But that was not enough. It was 
suggested that further groups of me¬ 
chanics might be needed. Nay, we be¬ 
gan to see that we were going to be 
over there in large force, and the ques¬ 
tion that then had to be answered was, 
how will we maintain an army in 
France? Special studies had to be 
made of that problem, and this is what 
they showed. They showed that the 
railroads and the facilities of France 
had, during this war, been kept in an 
excellent condition, far better than any 
other supposed possible under war con¬ 
ditions. And yet, that those railroads 
were used to the maximum to take care 
of the needs of the French and the 
British themselves, and that when our 
army became a great army it would be 
necessary for us to build back of our 
own line an independent line of com¬ 
munication. 

America faced great task. 

“In other words, France was a white 
sheet of paper so far as we were con¬ 
cerned, and on that we had not only to 
write an army, but we had to write the 
means of maintaining that army, and 
from the first time when a careful and 


scientific study of the opportunities of 
France to help us were made, from 
that hour until this, we have been 
building in France facilities, instru¬ 
ments, agencies, just as many as we 
have here in the United States and 
more, many of them of the same char¬ 
acter. For instance the French had 
naturally reserved the best ports in 
France for their own supply. The 
channel ports have been reserved for 
the British. When we came in it was 
necessary for us to have independent 
ports of entry in order that there might 
not be confusion and admixture of our 
supplies, going through these ports of 
disembarkation with those of other 
nations. We were giv$n several ports. 
As you, perhaps, recall, the ports of 
France are tidal ports, ports with deep 
water and tidal basins at high tides, 
with insufficient water for landing at 
the docks when the tide is out. 

“As a consequence, the construction 
of docks and wharves in ports of that 
kind is very much more difficult than 
where you have a deep sea harbor, and 
all you need to do is to erect a pile 
wharf. We have had to build docks, 
we have had to fabricate in this coun¬ 
try and send over dock-handling ma¬ 
chinery; we have had tc, send from this 
country even the piles to build the 
docks. We have had to have giant 
cranes, manufactured in this country* 
sent over to he erected on those docks; 
we have had to erect over there ware¬ 
houses at the ports of disembarkation 
in order that these vast accumulations 
of stores and supplies which go over 
can be properly housed and cared for 
until they can be distributed into the 
interior. 

Must keep up manufactures. 

“We have had to take over, and are 
in process of rebuilding and amplify¬ 
ing a railroad 600 miles long'in order 
to carry our products from our ports 
of disembarkation to our general bases 
of operation. And all of that, gentle¬ 
men, has had to be done, not only 
studied out, as a necessary thing to do, 
but wfiien so studied out and reported 
here, the manufactures for those things 
have to be carried on in this country, 
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New Bedford, Mass. 
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Turner for Concrete 

With Turner, speed 
and economy go to¬ 
gether—both are the 
result of careful 
planning. 
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Construction. Co 

Prudential Building 


and the things shipped over there, 
nails, cross ties, spikes, fish plates, 
engines, cars, buildings. We have had 
to build ordnance depots and repair 
shops and great magazines of supply 
in the interior. All of that problem 
has been carried forw'ard step by step. 


Decrees set aside. 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 28.—Fed¬ 
eral court decrees denying the right of 
the supreme lodge, Knights ot Pythias, 
to increase assessments on insurance 
of the “endowment class” under its by¬ 
laws ^as amended in 1888, w’ere today 
set aside by the supreme court. 
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Cut Prices 
and 

Greater Values 

We've never had conditions in Cloth- 
ingdom which parallels today’s. 

Good clothes are going to be harder to 


DUMMY IS CUTTING 
QUEER DIDOE S AGAIN 

Does a sprint now only once an 
hour, that is, if it feels 
up to it. 

WASN’T UP TO IT TWICE 

Took an hour off to rub up its 
lamps and then saw the 
folly of hurry. 

SO STOOP R OOTEPT O THE SPOT 

Actually got frozen to the rails and 
never moved till a freight 
train nudged it. 

The Grand Trunk's international 
bridge dummy without notice yester¬ 
day went on an hourly schedule, with 
one extra trip at 6.30 o'clock in the 
evening as a sop to commuters. Bridge- 
burg, which thinks that its existence 
depends on the dummy, doesn’t like 
the new schedule. 

A number or commuters gathered 
around the town pump last night and 
their indignation prompted this tele¬ 
gram to Sir Henry Drayton, chairman 
of the railway war board of Canada: 

Respecfully call your attention to drastic 
cut in local passenger service between Bridge- 
burg and Black Reck. We recognize neces¬ 
sity of reducing service to facilitate freight 
traffic, but schedule as arranged today means 
financial loss and serious inconvenience to 
people of Bridgeburg and community whose 
work is in Buffalo. Believe that hour service 
as arranged would be satisfactory through 
middle of day and evening, if schedule is 
maintained, but half-hour service is needed 
betwoen 6 and 8 o’clock in the morning and 
5 arid 7 o’clock in the evening. Bridgeburg 
wishes to bear patriotically all necessary war 
measures, but its need for service as here 
stated is apparent and hope that you will 
tako steps immediately to bring it into effect. 

Opposition against a cut in service 
was quieted last week because Grand 
Trunk officials allowed it to be said 
that the new schedule would be main¬ 
tained. The old 40-minute and half- 
hour schedule, it is said, was so unre- 
;rons of the car thought 


ANCIENT GREEKS’ SHRINI 

‘ 4 ' 

Archaeologist describes place they 
held to be fountain of healing. 


The Buffalo Society of the Archaeolo¬ 
gical Institute of America met last 
night at the Rumsey stu dio in Tracy 
street. A itesr a 

talk by Pfrofessch ©uolAice P. Hfll of 
Adelbert college, Western. Reserve uni¬ 
versity. He took as his subject Epi- 
daurus and the Cult of Asleptius. 

The lecture was illustrated with 
lantern views of the shrine of Asclep- 
tius, which was supposed by the ancient 
Greeks to be a divine fountain of heal¬ 
ing. Photographs of tablets found near 
the ruins described the wonderful cures 
which had been made there. 


CITY DID WELL IN 
THE FIRST DRAFT 

Provost marshal's report h^s Buf¬ 
falo averaging well up with 
other municipalities. 

OAE IN THREE FOUND FIT 

Tables of physical examinations 
and general results are 
made public. 

Buffalo did its share ip the first 
draft. A report received from Provost 
Marshal General Crowder yesterday 
shows that this city’s averages were 
about the same as those of other munic¬ 
ipalities of the nation. 

About one man in three here was 
found physically fit for service. This 
is the table of such examinations lo¬ 
cally: 


Division 
1 


Accepted 
.A. 675 


Rejected 

816 


678 

292 

70S 

142 

670 ' 

432 

m 

176 

89S 

2S7 

m 

S86 

727 

207 


TROLLEY EVILS 
AS DIAGNOSED 

BY CITY EXPERT 

' ~ -.- 

Dack Of management stops com¬ 
pany from using equipment 
to advantage. 

MUST HA VE MOR E SYSTEM 

Brackenridge in three weeks’ in¬ 
vestigation met only one 
supervisor. 

STOCK COMPLAINT PUNCTURED 

Police assigned to cars report no de¬ 
lays to cars from trucks on 
the tracks. 


John C. Brackenridge, traction ex¬ 
pert for Mayor Buck’s citizen commit¬ 
tee, is preparing a report for the meet¬ 
ing on Friday which will suggest a 
time and car schedule for the impor¬ 
tant lines of the International Railway 
company. Mr. Brackenridge has in¬ 
sisted that, aside from the lack of su¬ 
pervision, one of the chief causes of 
bad service in the city is the wrong 
timing of the schedules and the fail¬ 
ure of the company to get the greatest 
measure .of service from its present 
equipment during the rush hours 
through a lack of system. 

Mayor Buck will before Friday ask 
the . officials of the International what 
they have decided to do in regard to 
the suggestions of the committee that 
an efficient supervisor staff be orga¬ 
nized. Mr. Brackcnridge’s suggestion 
that the supervisors be uniformed, as¬ 
signed to definite stations and given 
police authority to enforce their orders 
regarding traffic was adopted by the 
committee and was then presented to 
the railway officials. 

‘The International. says that it will 
get at that question in a day or so,” 
Mr. Brackenridge said yesterday. “I 
am hopeful that something will he 
done'.” 

It always was the claim of E. J. 
Dickson, the general manager of the 
traction lines, that the company has 
a sufficient number of supervisors and 
that the supervisors are efficient and 
know how to handle traffic. When the 
street car investigation was first be- 
gun, following the collapse of the sys- 


both directions and to see that sched¬ 
ules are maintained. 

Cold Spring barn delays. 

The evils of the present lack of man¬ 
agement are shown each night from 6 
o’clock to 7.30 O’clock at the Cold 
Spring barn. There Kenmore, Main 
and Forest avenue cars are constantly 
blocked. Frequently a dozen cars from 
the Ferry and the Utica lines come 
trundling up Main street to swing into 
the car barns^ No one seems to have 
charge. Tracks become filled, leaving 
one of the carhouse cars on the switch 
with the rear jutting out far enough 
to block up and down traffic. Rarely 
is a supervisor seen directing the work 
or directing the car crews, busy with 
clamor of calls and yells to one another. 

Service grows worse. 

The warmer weather yesterday after¬ 
noon and evening instead of putting 
some betterment in the local traffic sit¬ 
uation made it worse than ever. This 
may have been due to the announced 
effort to prepare for a predicted snow- 
story. The cars last night were few 
and far between. Cars are seen as 
often now with the wrong signs and 
numbers displayed as without any 
lighten signs at all and dark head¬ 
lights. 

Another cause of annoyance to the 
waiting crowds is the action of some 
cre\Vs who display the sign “special” 
instead of “carhouse” and sail gaily 
by waiting crowds from The Terrace 
to the Cold Spring barn. 

The lack of relief crews is as appar¬ 
ent as it was in the days before the 
burning of 50 cars released twice that 
number of crews. At 9 o’clock last 
night four cars inbound on Main street 
turned into the barns at Cold Spring, 
dumping passengers into the street. 

Were these waiting folk sent down¬ 
town in an extra car with an extra 
crew? They were not! 

They chilled their toes on a corner 
and swarmed to attack every car that 
appeared. When they finally found a 
car destined for downtown the cash 
register didn’t stop jingling until it 
had registered 120'. Human beings 
were crowded most indecently, but the 
wages of a car crew, an expense of 60 
cents an hour at the most, were saved. 

Instances of this lack of supervision 
are found again at the terminal of the 
Michigan line at Main and Exchange 
streets. On Sunday night Michigan 
car No. 5055 pulled up to the limit of 
the trackage at Main and Exchange. 
It was ready for its return trip. The 
crew wasn’t on the car when a No. 9 
came up Exchange street. Behind it 
was a West Utica car. Behind that an¬ 
other Michigan, which was ready to 
take the switch at Washington street 
when No. 5055 got out of the way. No. 
9 couldn’t swing into Main street be¬ 
cause the No. 5055 was too close to the 
ass age. The crew of 
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Seme ideas. 

Editor Buffalo Express: —In study- 
ing conditions as we find them at the 
present time and in trying to make a 
qualitative analysis of same and to es¬ 
tablish facts as to the cause leading 
up to this perversity of the various de¬ 
partments, social, economic, industrial, 
political, educational, professional, ag¬ 
ricultural and mercantile and the dif- 
Acuities and friction between the exec- 
utive, administrative, judicial and leg-* 
islative departments of the states and 
nation, one is at a loss to find a reagent! 
which will precipitate the bad and al¬ 
low the good to crystalize in such, form 
that a clear solution may be obtained. 

To start with, we have a test solu¬ 
tion of what has come to be khown 
as incompatibles, which by nature 
should be the opposite and all work¬ 
ing in harmony; consequently we must 
first deal with the most discordant ele¬ 
ments before we try to obtain a crys- 
talization of the less so. Therefore, 
we will begin with the moneyed in¬ 
terests. When I say moneyed interests' 

I mean those interests of such magni¬ 
tude as to have greater power than the 
government itself. -This power may be 
exerted in various ways. It is to be 
deplored that its greatest efforts, is to- . 
ward corruption and its strongest foot¬ 
hold is in the department of legisla¬ 
tion. The people elect men to act in 
their interests and even before they are 
elected they are caught within the 
meshes of the network 6f corporate In¬ 
terests and so thoroughly entangled that 
thehLjLpnditiop, if elected, is more piti- 
ahlqftnal. that of the fly in the web of 
the spider! This moneyed interest owns 
the press and so manages as to have 
it appear that they are tfie aggrieved 
p.nd abused, that the laboring classic 
are so inconsistent in their demands 
that it is impossible for them to con¬ 
tinue under the exactions demanded by 
labor. 

.Labor finds fault with capital and 
says that it controls the politicians in 
such a manner that they can get no leg¬ 
islation passed in their interest. The 
politicians make the claim that tfiey 
are acting up. to best of their ability 
in the interests, but that the people do 
not know what they really are look¬ 
ing for. This argument passed at some 
remote time, but no more. The people 
know wfiat they want and are bound 
to have what they qre entitled to. The 
courts are overtaxed trying to inter¬ 
pret the laws which are placed upon 
the statute books by inexperienced leg¬ 
islators, limbs of the law who succeed 
in being elected to represent the peo¬ 
ple and then proceed to make either 
personal reputations for themselves or, 
Avhat is worse, large fortunes. 

Of all the corruptionists, we are 
r_hats to tfie 
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Those who read the detailed report 
of Secretary of War Baker’s appear- 

1 


“DIVIDED WE FALL!” 

- 1 ... " " 1 

i 


ance before the senate committee in 


Washington yesterday, as telegraphed 
over the Associated Press wires, have 
no hesitancy in saying that Mr. 
Baker gave a very good account of 
himself. 

Secretary Baker gave a compre¬ 
hensive statement in reply to Sena¬ 
tor Chamberlain’s charge that the 
war department had “fallen down” 
and in a frank, conversational man¬ 
ner gave the senators a statement 
that told of the really great work 
that has been accomplished by the 
government. 

It has been only a short time since 
Secretary Daniels was criticised, but 
the achievements of the navy have 
silenced his critics just as the ac¬ 
complishment of the army will quiet 
the accusations against the war de¬ 
partment when the great work of or¬ 
ganization is completed. That there 
have been some mistakes Secretary 
Baker has not denied, but in creating 
and equipping an army of a million 
and a half men in a few months 
comparatively few errors have en- 
„ tered. 

i Secretary Baker is a man of strong 
mental attainments, unswerving 
character and integrity, and an 
indefatigable worker. Under his 
guidance the war department has ac¬ 
complished a wonderful piece of 
work and unless we miss our esti¬ 
mate, time will fully vindicate the 
wisdom of Mr. Baker’s course. Pres¬ 
ident Wilson has inplicit faith in 
Secretary Baker and there is no real 
evidence, that his confidence has 
been misplaced. The unprejudiced 
reader of Mr. Baker’s testimony 
cannot fai# to be favorably impressed 
by what he said before the senate 
committee in Washington yesterday. 
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Secretary Baker’s Defense. 

The engaging frankness of the secretary of 
war in admitting what already has been well 
established does not afford any especial defense 
for his direction of the War department. x Mr. 1 
Baker had previously accepted responsibility for 
the acts of his subordinates, and thus assumed all 
blame for mistakes made. ‘ The statement then 
that conditions at camps are being remedied is 
useful chiefly in proving that criticism has at last 
stirred the bureaucracy out of its complacency 
and is enforcing some steps for improvement. 

The explanation of the shortage ‘in arms 
and equipment offered by the secretary is not so 
satisfying. People will not easily be brought to 
understand why the richest and most resourceful 
manufacturing nation in the world hail to go 
abroad to buy so much of the material needed 
for the use of its men in the field and by so doing 
take it away from our Allies. Delays in deciding 
on the type of arms, on letting contracts for 
clothing, and manj' other exasperating points are 
not going to be smiled away, even by one so 
well balanced as the secretary of war. 

Accepting the situation that these mistakes are 
of the past, and all the harm they might bring 
already done beyond undoing, what the country 
needs is assurance that things will go better in 
the future, and the retention of the men re¬ 
sponsible for past blunders does not giVe that. 
Mr. Baker’s explanation of the york .of his de¬ 
partment is a convincing argument for doing it 
differently from nowj on. 


The Tampa Morning Tribune 
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Enclosed Clipping from THE TRIBUNE of above date may interest you 


MILITARY HEALTH 

To the thousands of parents and friends- of 
our boys who are in training the matter of 
their health occasions much worry. 

It is the opinion of the Tribune that the re¬ 
cent congressional investigations have some¬ 
thing to do with it. 

To he told of shortage of proper clothing, 
and have quoted to use figures concerning 
deaths from pneumonia, measles, etc., is not 
reassuring. 

But a lot of this worry is needless. As a 
matter of fact military health is remarkably 
good and the death rate in our camps and can¬ 
tonments is lower generally than that in cities 
of the same population. 

And certainly the appearance of those of our 
boys who come home on furlough does not war¬ 
rant undue worry as to the state of their 
health. 

The boys show a big improvement—they 
look transparentlyyAu'gorous and healthy and 
most of them havjg put on weight. And it isn’t 
flabby stuff, either, but sound and solid muscle. 

Nobody whd had unwholesome food, and 
general bad /Conditions under which to live 
could show guch health improvement. 

That physique, that carriage, that glow of 
health has come as a result of regular habits, 
wholesome food, exercise and discipline. 

Of course there has been lack of overcon+« 
and warm clothing; there has been hospital 
remissness; men have died that might have 
been saved and some sick that should not have 
been sick. But taken altogether there is more 
cause for admiration than criticism in regard 
to how our boys are treated. 

Many of them are in better condition at this 
moment than ever they were before. The life is 
good for them. They are not worrying—whv 
should they? s y 

And why should we? 


THE TROUBLE IX THE WAR DEPART¬ 
MENT. 

It was an engaging presentation of his 
case that Secretary Baker made before 
the Senate committee yesterday. The 
country has realized the immensity of 
the war task and has been disposed to be 
lenient with mistakes. To this reason¬ 
able patience of the American people the 
secretary appealed. The transformation 
in his attitude presents him in a much 
more favorable light than he occupied at 
his appearance before the same commit¬ 
tee a fortnight ago. 

But the engaging personality of Mr. 
Baker, as shown yesterday, should not 
blind the Nation to the facts of the sit¬ 
uation. The picture he painted was in 
glowing colors. Every part of the vast 
undertaking was going forward effec¬ 
tively. And yet— when the Senate in¬ 
quiry loomed ahead the secretary began 
a reorganization of his department that 
involved the retirement of the heads of 
two most important divisions , and an 
entirely new organization to handle the 
business side of the war. 

Presumably these changes in vital de¬ 
partments of administration would not 
have been made if everything had been 
moving satisfactorily. 

As a matter of fact, things were not 
moving satisfactorily. There had been 
no planning ahead on ordnance, on air¬ 
planes or on other equipment. Through 
.he efforts of civilians an inventory had 
been taken of the industrial resources of 
the country, but the War Department of¬ 
ficials had not availed themselves of it. 
The lessons taught by the European war 
and by the experience of the troops on 
ihe Mexican border had not been taken 
to heart. 

The country got into the war with its 
old peace establishment. Officers with¬ 
out business experience were suddenly j 
confronted with business problems on a j 
tremendous scale. An illuminating inci-! 
dent was that involving wool for uni-; 
forms and blankets. The offer of the \ 
country's entire wool clip at pre-war j 
prices was turned down by a quarter-! 
master’s department that could not con- ! 
ceive of buying more than a quarter of | 
a million uniforms, and the country j 
thereby lost not only a very large sum of 
money, hut the opportunity to get suffi- i 
cient quantities of cloth at an early day. 

The defects of the ordnance depart¬ 
ment brought out in the hearings are 
still fresh in the public mind. As a re¬ 


sult our small force abroad is still de¬ 


pendent on our allies for its artillery, j 
and we have been prevented from rush¬ 
ing over the force we otherwise might 
have sent because we have been unable 
to give the proper training and equip¬ 
ment. To be sure, the French and Brit¬ 
ish have promised to furnish guns. But 
that is at the expense of their own 
forces and of the Italians, who are now 
dangerously under equipped. 

Well, the officers responsible for the, 
major delays are now gone and Mr. 
Baker has reorganized to meet the Pro¬ 
posals of the Senate committee. Un¬ 
doubtedly improvement has resulted. 
But time of the utmost value has been, 
lost. 


We Americans have some curious 
ideas. It is a national habit to assume 
that because a man is a moral leader 
he is therefore a great executive. Be¬ 
cause a man is a fighter against special 
privilege and for equality of opportunity 
we take it for granted that he can ad¬ 
minister an enormous business success¬ 
fully. 

Men associated with Secretary Baker 
in Washington have the highest per¬ 
sonal regard for him. But there is 
widespread skepticism among them as 
to his fitness to handle a great admin¬ 
istrative enterprise. 

That is why sincere men on the mili- ! 
tary affairs committee of the Senate,; 
genuinely alarmed over delays and in- • 
efficiency in war preparations, are urg¬ 
ing the separation of the business from 
.he military side of the war through the 
creating of a director of munitions, and 
the constituting of a real administrative 
board i^ the proposed war cabinet. 
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BUSES BURES PLANS 


I The Secretary of War Lifts the Veil 
oUSecrecv From America’s 


Operations. 


HALF MILLION THERE SOON 


Early 


This Year, Army In 
Will Reach That 
Figure. 


France 


“We are using the eyes there to keep 
up to what they want us to do.” 

The startling progress of the war in 
the development of munitions will be 
shown, he said, by the fact that wea¬ 
pons devised by American experts dur- 
ing the last few months have been dis- j 
carded. 


--*- 

War Department Has a Big Task and 
Is Doing Its Best, the Secre¬ 
tary Says. 


million more men ready 


Thirty-Two Divisions Are Fit Now 
for Service, the Secretary 
Asserts. 

Washington* Jan. 28. r ihe United 
States will soon have more than y 2 mil¬ 
lion mdn in France and more than 1 Vj 
million ready to send, Secretary . Baker 
told the Senate military committee this 
afternoon. 

As the climax of a day’s explanation of 
all that the military establishment had 
done, freely confessing faults and im¬ 
perfections, in so vast an undertaking, 
but maintaining that out of each defi¬ 
ciency the remedy has been found, the 
Secretary of War disclosed what hither¬ 
to has been guarded as a military secret 
and what the German people little sus¬ 
pect. 

Secretary Baker told the senators the 
United States would have M> million 
fighting men on French soil early this 
year and that 1% million American 
troops in all would be available for for¬ 
eign -.duty. 

TIlIRTY-TWO DIVISIONS READY. 

This great fighting force, probably 
little expected by tbe German general 
staff, will be composed of tbe men now 
with General Pershing, tbe thirty-two 
divisions of troops now in cantonments 
and camps in the United States and 
ready to move, Secretary Baker said, 
and by tbe next increments to be drawn 
and trained this spring under tbe Selec¬ 
tive Service Law. 

Elemental equipment of the men from 
the United States is assured and the ar¬ 
tillery 'necessary to their support will 
come from the British and French gov¬ 
ernments, which have such an excess oi 
ordnance that they have on their own 
initiative, offered to supply the guns 
and save ships which would be used for 
their transport. 

The Secretary of War went even fur¬ 
ther and laid bare facts regarding prep¬ 
arations for the American army in 
Frame which have hitherto been held as 
close military secrets. 

HAS hUILT LONG RAILROADS- 
Mr. Baker described to the committee 
how the American army has built great 
lines of railroads, one of them 600 miles 
long, up to its headquarters in France; 
how’ports and terminals have been con¬ 
structed to handle the great quantities of 
supplies and equipment which the army 
will need on the fighting line. All this 
has been done by Americans, and since 
General Pershing’s troops landed last 
June. 

baker told many secrets. 

Leaning forward and addressing the 
senators earnestly, tbe Secretary of War 
told a storv the German general stafi 
probably would have given much to 
know long before. He approached the 
subject by departing from the answer 
to criticisms and referring to it as the 
plan for the war.” 

“I think I understand Senator Cham¬ 
berlain felt there wasn’t any plan,” said 
Secretarv Baker. “I don’t know how the 
commit tee and the countr y felt abo ut it 

the only possible plan under the circuru- 

“It must be remembered that this war 
broke out in August, 1914, and we went 
into it in April, 1917. So that for two 
and a half years it had been going on. 
It was not as if an immediate plan could 
be made for tbe war’s prosecution. 

“But we were coming into this war 
| which had been going on over two and a 
half years in which all the military ca¬ 
pacity, the inventive genius and the in¬ 
dustrial resources of these other great¬ 
est of countries had been engaged on the 
problem of what the war was to be. 

SEAS INFESTED WITH U-BOATS. 

“It was not for us to decide the thea¬ 
ter of war. That theater was in France. 
It was not for us to decide the line of 
communication. It was three thousand 
miles away, with one end infested with 
submarines. It was not for us to de¬ 
cide whether maneuvers in the open 
should be attempted. Men already were 
in the trenches in a death grapple.” 

HAD TO CO-OPERATE WITH ALLIES. 

“Our problem was and is to get over 
and get at the enemy. It was not for \is 
to map^out, at the war college, an ideal 
plan of campaign, a theoretical plan. 
Our problem was to get into co-opera¬ 
tion with Great Britain and France and 
our other friends in the most immediate 
and most efficient way. 

“That problem couldn’t be decided 
here. It can’t be described in words. 
It is so extraordinary and so vast that 
it must be seen and studied on the 
ground before it can be comprehended 
at all.” 

Mr. Baker told of the coming of the 
British and French missions with Bal¬ 
four and Joffre. These men were seen 
in the halls of Congress, but few people 
saw the staffs of trained experts they 
brought with them and who distributed 
themselves through the War Depart¬ 
ment. 

FOREIGN EXPERTS CAME TO HELP. 

“They were the most brilliant men in 
f fPPBP* - hA gqid ntry 

has sent us that sort of experi^U_ 

I “Even as these experts talked,” Secre¬ 
tary Baker said, “the story they told 
grew old. Weapons they had helped to 
develop had become obsolete before they 
c‘oul<p. be gotten to the front. 

“This is a moving picture,” he said. 
“It was necessary that we have eyes 
there to see and report and we sent Gen¬ 
eral Pershing and the major part of the 
trained personnel of the army—that 
pitiful handful of trained men.” 

General Pershing now reports daily in 
cablegrams that run into hundreds and 
even thousands of words, lie added. 


ll.u. iv aT i;uOS':v;;i. \. 

Then taking up a copy of the Metro¬ 
politan Magazine for last. August, Mr. 
Baker read a protest in its editorial 
columns against the supposed policy of 
the government to make its contribution 
to the war financial and industrial, 
“to hold off until the Allies win the war 
for us.” 

A question brought out that Colonel 
Roosevblt w r as then associate editor of 
the magazine, which urged that “every 
nerve be strained to get 150,000 to 200,- 
000 men to France in 1917. 

“I am disclosing no secret,” Secretary 
Baker said, pausing, “when I say that 
we exceeded that maximum in 1917.” 

Chairman Chamberlain asked the 
secretary why he could not take tbe 
public into his confidence in tbe matter. 

Secretary Baker replied that he hesi¬ 
tated to do that. He referred to a state¬ 
ment by General Yon Hindenburg to the 
effect that America was advertising her 
intentions. 

“But isn’t it a fact that Germany has 
known all about this?” persisted Sena¬ 
tor Chamberlain. 

“No,” replied Secretary Baker. “The 
German government is still mystified re¬ 
garding the number of men now in 
France.” 

WOULD HAVE DESTROYED OL'R ARMY. 

If the whole regular American army 
had been sent into battle at once, Secre¬ 
tary Baker said, like England’s, it would 
have been destroyed. 

In eloquent words Secretary Baker 
described how France welcomed the first 
American soldiers, peasants kissing, he 
said, the hems of their coats. 

MISTAKES ARE EXAGGERATED. 

The mistakes cited in Senator Cham¬ 
berlain’s speech, Secretary Baker said, 
gave a disproportionate aspect. With¬ 
out intent, he said, the effect of the sen¬ 
ator’s speech was to give the country 
the impression that the deficiencies 
“were characteristic rather than occa¬ 
sional.” He said he was not thei*e to 
defend individuals cr deny delays or 
false starts. “But I think I can say in 
confidence that in them we have sought 
the remedy.” 

Describing the spirit of army officers, 
-Secretary Baker said he had seen 
“strong* grizzled men turn away from 
his desk in tears” when they found that 
they could not go to France, “where the 
glory of their profession lay,” but must 
remain in Washington to press forward 
war preparations. 

There was no case, he added, of any 
officer who had not accepted his duty 
with his whole heart. 

Men of high places in civil life 
throughout the country, he said, had 
come to Washington to accept salaries 
of office boys, many no salaries at all, 
to place their experience at the disposal 
of the Nation. 

“Gentlemen,” said the secretary, 
speaking with great earnestness, “it 
would be a tragical thing if this mo¬ 
mentous effort were to deserve the com¬ 
ment that it had fallen down.” 

THE NATION TOO IMPATIENT. 

impatieiicre of the" wiioier country 
to “do this tiling greatly,” he said, 
“probably inspired much of the criti¬ 
cism. Every one of us wants to see our 
country bit like a man at tbe adver¬ 


sary. 

“We look back over the past and see 
that there have been shortcomings; that 
there have been delays. 1 here are 
things that could have been better done. 
But our effort is to learn. > 

“I have no purpose to defend individu¬ 
als or myself. If I discuss here indi¬ 
viduals by name; if I refer to General 
Crozier or General Sharpe or myself it 
will be only to make it clear. 

ASKS FOR CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM. 

“If any of us should figure in tomor¬ 
row’s casualties it would be as nothing 
beside the object we all seek. I am not 
here to deny shortcomings, but I think 
I can say this: that where we have 
found such shortcomings or mistakes we 
have made every effort to correct them. 
I most earnestly ask that when you 


ing, whether it seems well founded or 
not, that you instantly refer it to me 
in order that the processes of the depart¬ 
ment may sift the truth.” 

From Senator Chamberlain’s speech 
Mr. Baker said it had seem to him that, 
although it was not the senator’s pur¬ 
pose to make it appear so, the country 
got an impression from the failures and 
delays that made them “disproportion¬ 
ate to what was going on.” 

SHORTCOMINGS ONLY “INSTANCES.” 

The secretary said there might be 
“instances of sortcomings, but only in¬ 
stances.” 

. When he appeared previously Mr. 
Baker said it “was with the intention of 
being frank,” but despite this desire he 
seemed “to have left the feeling that I 
was fencing in defense of some of my 
subordinates.” He denied any such in¬ 
tention and said, when he concluded, if 
there was anything else the committee 
desired to investigate he would do every¬ 
thing possible within his power to as¬ 
sist, “without fear or favor,” and to ef¬ 
fect any improvement. 

SHOCKED BY CHAMBERLAIN I.ETTEKS. 

The secretary said that when he beard 
of the two letters read by Senator Cham¬ 
berlain concerning bad treatment of sick 
soldiers he immediately asked Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain for all the details. 

“I want to follow those through to the 
very end,” said he, “and find out who 
is responsible, in order that I can pun¬ 
ish the guilty.” 

Although more than 1 million men are 
under arms in this country,, Mr. Banker 
said, the number of complaints received 
have been relatively sm^Jl, probably not 
more than eighteen. In ' each instance, 
he said, investigations have been made 
immediately. 

Some reports, the secretary said, have 
not proved spurious upon inquiry, 
while others had* in which case correc¬ 
tions followed 

WHY BODY WAS SHIPPED NAKED. 

In the case of the body of an officer 
who died at an aviation training school 

finrloT 

tary Baker said, inquiry developed-that 
the camp was in charge of a British 
aviation officer, who followed the Brit¬ 
ish method of sending bodies home un¬ 
clothed, the man’s clothes being shipped 
in a separate parcel. An American offi¬ 
cer was then put in charge. 

Another complaint of neglect of a pa¬ 
tient at Camp Wheeler, he said, devel¬ 
oped that it was unjustified and result¬ 
ed from the “distressed imagination of 
the widow.” 

There still are in the hands of the in- 
(Continued on Ninth Page.) 
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?E KANSAS SIDE. GAS WILL BE MIXED. 
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any’s plant, where artificial and natural gas will be mixed to give the city an 
Washington Boulevard is the big % million cubic feet capacity reservoir where 
lick building near the reservoir is the meter room for the artificial gas and the 
ll gas from the high pressure mains into the reservoir. A block north is the 
|e manufactured. 


I dition necessarily slows down the min- • £/\D 

I ing and shipment of coal. 

CHICAGO IS SHOVELING OUT. 


IN BOND SALES 


A Train Kills Three Snow Sliovel^rs 
in tlie Yards. 

. Chicago, Jan. 28.—The Middle West 
[.was still trying to extricate itself from 
snow. Four inches fell this morning' 
and continued fall tonight and tomor¬ 
row, with colder weather, was scheduled. 

Traffic was demoralized, several 
schedules being annulled, and all pas¬ 
senger trains were arriving hours late. 
Driving snow obscured the view of the 
engineer of the fast New York Central 
mail express and three snow shdvelers 
were killed and two seriously injured 
when they struck in the' local yards. 
Another trackman was struck by a Pan¬ 
handle freight'engine and fatally in¬ 
jured. 


KANSAS 


CITY HAS OUTDONE 
DAILY AVERAGE. 


THE 


Certificates Amounting? to $33,000 
Day Have Been Sold Since the 
Campaign Started—Total 
Now $633,000. 


MORE CARE IN SELECTING MEN . 

Medical Officer Cantions Draft Boards 
Against Laxity. 

Capt. C. F. Jenkins of the Medical Of¬ 
ficers’ Reserve Corps at Camp Funston 
spoke to twenty-nine members of the 
local draft board today at the city hall 
on the subject of medical examinations 
of the draft men. He said the draft 
boards should be more careful in their 
selection of men. Too many have' been 
passed with physical defects, which 
caused their rejection later at the 
camps. The boards 1 were ^especially 
warned against taking men with tuber¬ 
culosis or hernia. Men who teiid to¬ 
ward hysteria or neurasthenics should on 
no account be accepted. The men should 
be practically void of physical defects 
and should be fit to be used as “shock 
troops.” 

A number of the local boards have 
started physical examinations. 

THE THIRD MENINGITIS DEATH. 

Drenrt Disease Was Fatal to Mrs. 

Grace Pierson. 

The third death from cerebro-spinal 
meningitis within the month occurred 
Saturday night. Mrs. Grace Pierson, 34 
years old, wife of A. I. Pierson, 2812 
Robert Gillham Road, was taken to the 
General Hospital Thursday night and 
died Saturday. Two other cases have 
been taken to the hospital since Satur¬ 
day, making eleven in the isolation 
ward. 

‘.‘Meningitis is becoming a problem in 
Kansas City,” Dr. Eugene Carbaugh, 
new health commissioner, said today. 


m . 

I vent an epidemic, for the disease is 
only infectious and is not contagious.” 


Kansas_Cityi has^ oversubscribed—its 
baby bond quota to date. However, to 
obtain the required quota of 6 million 
dollars, it will be necessary to sell 
$20,000 worth of baby bonds every day 
this year. 

.Although the bonds were placed on 
sale December 3, the campaign dates 
only from January 1. Since December 
3, the total actual sales of baby bonds at 
the postoffice and the Federal Reserve 
Bank, the main distributing points, have 
aggregated $633,000.20. This is an aver¬ 
age of approximately $33,000 a day, con¬ 
sidering the campaign as having beg]i.n 
January 1. 

many double pledges. 

The sale of bonds and thrift stamps at 
the registry window of the Federal Build¬ 
ing aggregate $439,343.40, since Decem¬ 
ber 3. Those of the Federal Reserve 
Bank total $223,756.80 since that time. 

Besides the actual sales, pledges 
amounting to several hundred thousand 
dollars have been procured by the wom¬ 
en’s committee of the baby bond cam¬ 
paign and the men’s teams which started 
a drive last week and will end Saturday 
night. 

Many persops who signed pledges have 
failed to purchase bonds or thrift 
stamps. Others who agreed to purchase 
a certain amount of stamps have pur¬ 
chased many times the original Amount 
stipulated on the pledge cards. 

QUOTA IS $20 FOR EVERYONE. 

Although the quota for Kansas City is 
considered unusually high, Kansas City 
will respond in the same manner it has 
responded to all the other campaigns for 
raising money to finance the war and 
oversubscribe its quota, E. M. Clenden- 
ing of the general committee said today. 

The quota of 6 million dollars pro 
rated among the residents of Kansas 
City is $20 for every man 1 , woman and 
child. 

The members of the men’s teams can¬ 
vassing the business districts today will 
report the success of the campaign at 
luncheon at the Hotel Baltimore Friday. 

“Tho Thousand Dollar Club,” corn- 


officers Caught Safe Blower. 

^ Garden City, Kas., Jan. 28.—An at- 
I tempt to rob the postoffice at Pierce- 
ville, near here, this afternoon wias 
frustrated and the burglar caught and 
lodged in jail. He gave his name as 
J. A. Simmons and intimated that local 
persons might be implicated. Four 
ounces of nitroglycerin, were found on 
his person. 


posed oi forty members, organized to 

procure a thousand $1,000 subscriptions, 
lias obtained 388, it was announced to¬ 
day. The campaign will be continued 
until a million dollars’ worth of bonds * 
is sold. \ 


BOY BUYS FIFTEEN BABY BONDS. 


I Kansas City Sailor Cited for Bravery. 



r w 

\ Its* 

V -v ; l 



Philip F. Sturhahnn, who was recently 
jcited by Secretary Daniels for bravery. 

u L ., ■ til Ills ^upUSLliieilt: 

Jlast June, lived at 14 East Thirty-second 
(Street with his mother, Mrs. Matilda 
|Meyer. A cutter in which he and other 
lembers of the Newport News had vis- 
listed the shore capsized. The crew suc- 
■ceeded in reaching some rocks. The tide 
|was rising so rapidly that they cotild 
lot reach shore and launches in the vi- 
■cinity could not approach near enough 
■to help them. Sturhahnn and a com- 
Jpanion waded out in the rough water 
■and succeeded in securing a line from 
lone of the launches, resulting in the 
■rescue of the 'crew and the saving of the 
|cutter. 


Besides 15 War Stamps, Also, Jack: 
Parsell Has $500 in Liberty Bonds. 

Jack Parsell, son of W. B. Parsell, 608 
East Ninth Street, of the mechanical 
department of The Star, has bought fif¬ 
teen baby bonds and fifteen war stamps. 
Ho also has $500 in Liberty bonds. 


“And I just wanted to know whether 
it was against the law.” 

O. E. Shouse, 2406 Myrtle Avenue, a 
traveling salesman for the Douglass 
Candy Company of St. Joseph, con¬ 
cluded a telephone conversation wuth 
John T. Wayland, vice-chairman of the 
baby bond campaign committee, that 
way today. He had just been telling 
how he sold 160 bonds on the rounds of 
his territory in the central part of the 
state. 

Mr. Wayland told him it, was not 
against the law for a salesman or his 
company to purchase bonds and resell 
them, but that a man who can sell that 
many probhbly would be “investigated” 
if he, stopped selling them. 


BRITISH LOST FEW LAST WEEK. 


Of S,58S Casualties, Less Than Two 
Thousand Were Killed. 

London, Jan. 28.—British casualties in 
the week ending today were 8,588) di¬ 
vided'as follows: 

Killed or died of wounds—officers, 
25; men, 1,714. 

Wounded or missing—officers, 128; 
men, 6,721. 


These figures represent the virtual 
cutting in half of British casualties as 
compared with the previous week when 
17,043 were reported. 


j Friends of Chief Figure in <<Ever- 
I glades” Cases Hope for Pardon. 

The third respite from going to the 
I penitentiary has been granted, by Presi- 
! dent Wilson to Dr. Edward C. Cham- 
! bers, the chief figure in the “Florida 
| Everglades” land cases. The attempt 
! to procure a pardon for Doctor Cham- 
j bers still continues. The respite grants 
I a 60-day stay. Francis M. Wilson, 
United States attorney, has recommend¬ 
ed against any form of clemency. 


Have you ENLISTED in the Army of 
Savers? Buy War-Saving Stamps! 






























































































































































































































































































THE KANSAS CITY STAE. MONDAY, JAffUA 


IN MEMORIAM. 

] IN loving memory of my dear mother, Susan 
■ Clampit Akers, who passed into the higher life 
Ion years rtgo today: 

Her memory lingers in my mind, 

And can never, never perish: 

1 would not call back to sorrow and gloom, 

My beloved mother if I could. 

I For we liavo a promise given. 

Those “with faith and trust shall enter heaven, 
llow precious the thought—if we live as God re- 
quires, . 

We shall meet again in the “Great Beyond. 

DAUGHTER LIDA. 

2412 Peery. 


IN loving memory of our dear mother, Mrs. Sarah 

Gallup-Albertson, who died one year ago today, 
January 28: 

For days and nights you bore your pain; 
Physicians were all in vain ; 

They folded your hands, dear loved one of ours. 
And laid you away amidst beautiful flowers 

In a sunny slojvyjm 3Vo^ dlawn -- 

. 4 ».l K »y 'have Tra ced our uariing mother, 

With the calm and peaceful dead. 

How we miss you, mother, dearest, none out 
we can tell.—Sad l y missed by sons and daughters . 


HELP WANTED. __ _ 

_ 

Under this heading, 2% cents a w ord,jM^l^not 
SO cents. Applicants for positions are adW8 
to inclose original recommendations in ai 

_ 

AUTO trimmers; I want 3 good all around auto 
trimmers; can guarantee steady work ana »o 
wages; must be able to recover tops ana ao 
around repair work: if you cannot P r bduce 
work do not answer this ad. Address \ elude b P 

pi y Co,? Wichita , 1\as ! ______ 

AUTO Mechanic — First class, who is capable of 
taking full charge of garage. Address E, osa 
Star.____—- 

AUTOMOBILE Mechanic—Steady work for right 

party; repair all classes of cars; no dunsi or 
school mechanics wanted. Commercial Garage, 
1116 Southwest Blvd. 


HELD WANTED—CONTINUED. 

MALE. 


PRINTER’S Apprentice—Young man with one or 
two years’ experience in composing room. Ap¬ 
ply foreman composing room, Union Bank Note Co., 
10th and Central 


SALESMAN, now employed, under draft age, wants 
road work at once. Address G, 127 Star. 


Sotitll- 


IN sad and loving memory of our dear boy, hus¬ 

band, daddy and brother, Ralph Edward Gart- 
side, who left us two long years ago today, Janu¬ 
ary 2S, 1916 : . . 

Sleep on, dearest one, such a life as thine 
Has not been lived in vain, 

But sheds an influence rare, divine, 

On Hives that here remain. 

—With hearts full of sweet remembrance, ami 
missed so much by father, mother, wife, little 
sons, sister and brother. 


IN sad and loving memory of our dear husband 
and father, Dr. George Turner, who died three 
years ago today, January 28, 1915: Gone but 
I not forgotten. — Wife, son and daughters^ 


208 West 12th. 


BARBER—First class, steady; bring tools, reaay 

to work. 1M1 Grand. 


BARBER Wanted—First class; $15 week .guaran¬ 
tee ; steady job; young married man. -ouo 
31st. 


BARBER Wanted—$14 guarantee; 

over $20; married man preferred. 
Beltoii, Mo. 

BARBER- 


60 per cent 
M. H, Dyer, 


SHIPPING Clerk wanted, one experienced in 

wholesale furniture preferred ; position in a 70.. 
non nonulation city in Kansas. Call for Wagner 
at the Victoria Hotel betwee n 8 an d 9 :30 Monda y. 
SODA dispenser with drug store experience. 

Zinn's drug store, 31st and Pros pect._ 

STOREKEEPER—One capable of taking charge of 
storeroom stock and handling book records; ex¬ 
cellent chance for advancement; state particulars 

full v. Address E, 471 Star. _ 

TAILOR and buslielman wanted at once; first 
class; refere nce require d . 4 704 T roo st a v e. _ 
i 1las , ladies’ ; .-toady 

AtM>ly 401 Missouri bldg., 1021 Grand. W 


First class; $17 guarantee, 
ermor, Ellis, Ivas. 


H. Maugh- 


i IN sad and loving memory of our dear son and 
J brother, Charles Adams Pierce, who died one 
ft year ago today.—Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Pierce and 
I family. 


| IN loving memory of our dear daughter and sister. 
Sara Rowena Miller, who passed away six years 
ago today.—Dr. W. A. Miller and family. 


DIED. 


the 


I DIED—Sister Mary Louise (Kennedy), of 
: order of Sisters of Mercy, at St. John s Hos- 

I pital, Joplin, Mo., Saturday morning, January 26, 
at 4 o’clock. Funeral from the Mother Home St. 
Agnes Academy, St. John and Hardesty, Monday 
morning, January 28, at S o’clock. The Rev. 
Father Tief officiating. Interment Sisters Hot,; 
j Mount St. Mary's -Cemetery._ 


BOILER Makers—Also handy men and neipers G 
machinists, also handy men and helpers; locomo- 
tive engineers for switching service and locomo¬ 
tive linemen, experienced only; pipefitters, locom - 
tive experience required; steady work; transpo¬ 
tation furnished if accepted. Room 210 1 anuma 
Hotel bldg., 515 Main 


TEAMS and trucks to haul coal. Liberty Coal Co., 
12th and Jackson. 


TINNERS wanted; young men. 
18th and McGee. 


G. T. O’Maley, 


BOOKKEEPER—Experienced; apply person uud 
bring letter in your own handwriting. Maxweii- 
McClnre-Fitts Dry Goods Co.. 8tli and Bank. 


BOY wanted for all around work in cleaning shop. 
Lynbrook Cleaners, 39th and Prospect. 


BOY' for messenger and office; good opportunity. 
Apply 403 Postal bldg. 


BOY—About 16, to deliver aiid work in our ship¬ 

ping department; must be neat, corteous and 
able to write clearly; salary $7; splendid chance 
for advancement. Apply Detmer Woolen Co., 1114 

Grand ave. _ ____ 

BOYS that live at home and must know city. 

206 W. 11th. 


BOYS- 

Co. 


-16 years’ old, for delivery. Alpha Floral 


FLOBISTS. 

I ARTISTIC funeral designs and decorations. Fresh 
I cut flowers and blooming plants ; quick delivery. 
i Linwood Floral Co.. 31st and Park. Linwood 3399. 
1 FLOWERS for funerals artistically arranged. 

1 W. J. Barnes’s Greenhouses, 38th and Euclid. 
Both phones. Auto delivery. 


I FLOWERS for all occasions, blooming plants. A. 

Luther, 27th and College; Home Linwood -lo, 
I Bell East 5417._ 


SOCIETIES. 

KANSAS CITY Lodge No. 220, A. F. 

and A. M., will meet in stated com¬ 
munication promptly at 7 o’clock Mon¬ 
day evening, January 28, at the Masonic 
Temple. There will be work in the 
first and second degrees aud the regular 
order of business. Members please be on time. 
Visitors cordially invited. 

HARDING B. MANARD, W. M. 

.T. M. M’DONALD, See, 


BOY— -Colored, to deliver nights,; able, to ride 

wheel. Apply 6 o’clock, Collins & Robinson, 
39th[ and Main. 


BOY—Residing on Kansas side; must be 16, to de¬ 

liver packages; references required. Palace 
Clothing Co. 


BOY wanted to deliver for cleaning shop. 
1214 Broadway. 


Apply 


BOY—About 18 years old for retail paint store; 

good future for bright, active young man; sal- 
y to start $10 per week. Address E, 714 Star. 


ary 


TRANSITMAN level man and draftsman wanted 
for survey of 30 miles highway for purpose of 
navin" same; above men must be able to take 
cross-section notes* plat and compute quantities 
of same. Write when you can report and ^nlary 
desired. W. J. Armstrong, county engineer. Great 
Bend. Kas, 


UPHOLSTERER wanted ; capable of running shop; 
must have some cash. M. F. Egan, C 


Chanute, 


WAITER—Colored, experienced; $6 and room. 

Hotel Penn. 9th and Penn. 


WATCHMAN for janitor work; one experienced in 
care of boiler. Ad dre s s E, 686 Star. 


WATCHMAKER—Good "one who understands en¬ 
graving. Inquire Klein Jewelry Co., 1029 


ivfrain st. ______— 

YOUNG men for work in factory. Apply supenn- 

tendent, Bailey-Reynolds Chandelier Co., 9lo 
Grand ave. 


YOUNG man experienced in overall factory to fill 
orders; none but experieuced need apply. >» ost- 
Co., If * ~ 


ern Uhiou Mfg 


18th and Central. 


YOUNG man wanted to drive car. 1925 Grand. 






degree. 

uttenA 


ALBERT PIKE Lodge No. 219. A. F. 

and A. M., will meet in regular com¬ 
munication this (Monday) evening, Jan¬ 
uary 28, 7 o’clock, instead of 7:30, at 
the Temple, 15th st. and Troost ave. 
Examinations and work in the second 
Visiting brethren are cordially invited to 
CUAS. BEGGS, W. M. 


BOY — Office, of 17 years, for mail; salary $0 

per week: must be neat and willing: good 
chance for advancement. Add ress E, 704 Star. 


BOY wanted to do collecting; must be over 18 
years of age. Call 812 Scarritt bldg. 


BOY with wheel to deliver packages. 

House, 609 East 12th. 


Ideal Dye 


BOY wanted, 
dottc. / 


Wyandotte Cleaners, 1104 Wyan- 


SIIAW TRANSFER CO., 
209 West 14th St. 


BOY—18 years old, work in grocery store ; must 

have reference; $10 week. E. Whyte Grocery 
Co., 1119 McGee. 


BOY to deliver aud work in grocery experienced. 
622 East 12th. 


BUS1IELMAN and, presser wanted; steady posi¬ 

tion. Address E, 687 Star. 


CANDY Helper—Must have retail experience; good 

salary to the right man. The Rose Candy Shop, 
25 N . Bro a dway, Ok lahom a C i ty, Ok. 



PARK Gouge No. Cl7, A. i - uuu A. M. 

—Regular communication this eve¬ 
ning at 7:30 at hall, 6704 Cleveland. 
Regular order of business. Visitors wel¬ 
come T. I. JOHNSON, W. M. 

T. W. FERGUSON, Sec. 


CHAUFFEURS—Experienced Ford drivers; must 
know city; best of references; no boys or a.ma- 
tours need apply, between 1 and 3 p. m. 704 
Linwood 



SPECIAL communication Wyandotte 

Lodge No. 3, A. F. and A. M. f> Tues¬ 
day, beginning 10 a. m. Work in the 
dekvecs. Visitors w 

H. W. HAVILANP. See. 



BANNER Council No. 2S2, K. L. 

of S., will hold its regular 
meeting this Tuesday; evening at 
its hall, 1330 Grand ave. Pay 
dues at hall or R. E. De Lancey’s 
office, 1332 Grand ave. Visiting 
members welcome. 

DR. C. F. CLARK, Pres. 

ANNA CAHILL, Sec. 


KANSAS City Comnmndery No. 10, 
f/ Knights Templar, will meet in spe- 
^ cial conclave Monday afternoon at 5 
o’clock, Ivanhoe Masonic Temple, 33d 
and Woodland; work in the order of 
the Red Cross, Malta and Temple 
Sunper at 6:30: all visiting knights 
c^m^Dvitocl. CLAUDE O. TESCH, Com. 

C. F.O- S. M cL AN A H AN, K ec.___ 

— - -KANSAS CITY Lodge No. 1, 



CLERK—Drug: need not he registered. jA.pply._in 

-—p t rsou._W.n 3 Tu. m G... J 6w5 IV. i «>l ii. _ 

CLERKS—Experienced, packing house . depart¬ 
mental work; state particulars fully; good op- 
port ujiity for advancem e nt. Addr e ss E, 808 St aj\ 
COLLECTOR for installment furniture house; must 

_lie sobe r a na ene rgetic .- Address E, 815 Sta r. 

COOK wanted, with equipment to run permanent 
camp boarding house ; 20 to 100 men. Address 
E. 548 Star .j 


COOK and helper wanted; good man and wife 

pre ferred ; write Box 53, Overland Park, Kas 


COOK for,short order and counter work. 
9th st. 


100 W. 


COOK—White man 
blvd., Rosedale. 


or woman. 400 Southwest 


GOOD POSITION FOR FIRST CLASS MEN. 

Wardl <§z C@° 


i have a position to offer 
A FIRST* CLASS ENGRAVER FOR JEWELRY. 

Permanent position and good salary to the one 

who can qualify. ____- 

WANTED—25 to 50 foreigners for stone quarry; 

Steady work_board- yourselves e . reply 
how many men you have aud nationality. au- 
dress E, 547 Star. 


WANTED—A first class man and wife for farm 
work; with or without children ; woman to help 
do housework. Home phone Linwood 28:»6 or ~ol8 
Mersington ave. 


Have you ENLISTED in The 

Army of Savers? 

Buv War-Savings Stamps! 


COOK—Experienced short order man at once; $16 

per week to start. 6819 Independence road, 
Sheffield. 


P ELI VERY Man—Married, for grocer; 

604 Main. 


y. Apply 


DISHWASHER wanted, experienced; good wages. 

Karnaze’s Lunch, 549 Minnesota ave. Home 
West 495. 


Knights of Pythias, meets this 
Monday evening^ at Gi o’clock. 1330 


DRIV T ER—Industrious young man for laundry 

route; must be a hustler and furnish cash bond: 
good salary. Hyde Park Laundry, 3032. GilLham 
Road. 


DRIVER for Ford truck ; steady job to experienced, 

reliable man. City Cleaning Co., 531 Minne¬ 
sota ave. 


DRUGGIST—Comnetont; good suburban store; 

state references, experience, salary. Address E, 
684 Star, 


ENGINEER to fire boiler and run engine at the 
Brady bldg., 1118 Main st. Apply Room 34. 


ENGINEERING Draftsman—Experienced in de¬ 

signing and detailing steel structures, tanks, 
machinery parts, piping foundations and general 
plant layout; in reply state experience, qualifica¬ 
tions and salary expected. The Smith Gas Engin- 
eeriftgCo., Lexington, O. 


FLOUR and feed packers wanted; good wages, 8 

hours per day. Write or wire Maney Milling 
C'o., Omaha, Neb. 


GROCERY' Clerk—Experienced. 

East 18th. 


wanted. 


2700 


HEAD Waiter—Must have had previous experience 

in large restaurant. Apply 208 West 12th. Ap¬ 
ply Mr. Rebori. _ ;; ■' 


SALESMEN WANTED. 

Under.this heading , 3 cents a word, minimum 1,0 
cents. Charged ads 2i) cents per agate line, mini¬ 
mum 2 lines. Out-of-town ads payable 

SALESMAN—Specialty salesman; high poured, 

successful man who values his time at $o,U)U to 
$10,000 per year as representative for a well es¬ 
tablished and successful corporation; we have a 
service for manufacturers and wholesalers wincu 
possesses unusually salient features and which is 
backed by o&envhelming indorsement of leading 
concerns throughout the country ; our men are uftw 
making from $100 to $250 per week and we wish 
to connect with the right map for this territory; 
telephone appointments will be arranged with those 
who answer this advertisement, giving definite in¬ 
formation as to past records and qualifications and 
where they can be readied by phone or letter on 
and after Wednesday; this is a straight commission 
proposition; a very unusual oue, ou which a clean, 
high grade specialty man can make us high as 
$10,000 a year. Address G, 44 Star. 


High grade proposition, easy to sell, paying 1 
per cent dividend monthly; stock worth $2, but 
still selling at $1; want good men for nearby 
country towns; bring references. Call today. 
Liquid" Wealth Oils Co., 1509 Waldheim bldg. 

WANTED—SALESM EN TO INTERVIEW LIVE 

PROSPECTS; OIL COMPANY ; NEW PLAN; 
MAPS AND SELLING OUTFIT; CLEVER 
STUFF THAT GETS THE BUSINESS; A 
QUICK MONEY GETTER. SEE MR. VOGEL 
AFTER 1 P. M., 419 LATHROP BLDG. 


HORSESHOER and blacksmith wanted 7 o’clock 

Monday morning. 1816. Harrison. 


HOUSE Boy—Good; colored; references. Home 

_L inwood 2071. _’_ 

JANITOR wanted, colored, married, no children. 

Apply 736 New Y’ork .Life bldg. Home Main 
| 8108. 


STOCK SALESMEN. 

We want high grade salesmen to sell automobile 
stock ; demonstrators completed; two carloads ma¬ 
terial in factory, more on the way; have some 
good territory open; investigate at once. C. G> 
Prouhet & Qb-. 542 Lathrop bldg. 


JANITOR—2 basement rooms partly furnished to 

attend furnace. Inquire east door, 611 West 
10th. 


JANITOR for apartments: must be experienced; 

good references, (’all Home East 4994. _ 

LAUNDRY Help — Experienced flat work and* fin- 

ish wasliman. Kansas City Laundry._ 


LAUNDRY Help—Wanted, wash man and wringer 
man to work daily, extra G till 9 p. in. Laundry 
j Dept. Hotel Muehlebach, 12th and Baltimore, rear 
|| entrance, 
f LAUNDRY 


7 ;3Q a. m. 


TTotp-—Man wanted to run wringers. 

ate City Laundry, 2i3 West Loiii. 


man ; no booze fighter. 
| dry. Marysville, Kas. 


Marysville Steam Laun- 


I LAUNDRY Help—Boy wanted, 

ger’s Laundry, 13 33 E‘. 12th, 


over 16. Mun- 


MAOHINIST Wanted—First class, to take care of 
about 150 machines for overalls and pants, in¬ 
cluding Reece and Union Special machines; good 
salary. Apply Miller Manufacturing Co., Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


WE have an unusual and seasonable investment 
proposition in which we could use two good 
lousiness men possessing some selling ability, and 
having some acquaintance. Call or 'address E. S. 


Phone 


Truitt & Co., 101 Keith & Perry bldg. 

A lain 1444. _,______ 

LIVE men with clean records in best city and 

every town to co-operate with us in the oil 
business; no experience necessary; get in touch 
with us. Werby Oil and Gas Association, Bonfils 
bldg., Kans as City, Mo. 


SALESMEN—Well dressed, high-powered men for 
a permanent position to handle a state oil some¬ 
thing new; income war tax forces tlie ™ *°. buy r 
capital required. W. H. Powell, Room -03 West 
gh to Hotel. 


SALESMAN '■ Wanted—We nu\c unoi , 

8100 ner week; our contract guaranteed 
Kansas City bank;’ Investigate. Apply 419 N. V. 
Life Bldg. 


oty experienced Scientific American introductory 
^ffer; premium proposition; $1 commission. 407 

Missouri BlcTg.___———---- — —• 

WANTED—Salesmen who know the stock selling 
ff ptitp. Gall Monday, 209 R cpublic__bldg,, 


MAKEUP man wanted at once; A No. 1, fast and 

reliable; also linotype operator; n(glit shift; 
good wages ; permanent situation; union shop. Sa- 

i lina Daily Union, Salina, Kas ._ 

! MAN—White, married, to drive coal wagon, $15 
| per week to start. Home East 229. 


MAN—Colored: to take care of steam plant and 

help around kitchen. 2822 Troost. 


I MAN—Night man wanted in garage. 

Ganage, 3827 Independence ave. 


Progress 


MAN_Steady and reliable, with $200.and services; 

* wages $30 week. 401 Finance bldg., 1011 Balti- 
I more. 


MAN — Colored, to help on furniture truck ; must 

. * be experienced in handling furniture and stoves. 
Stein Furniture and Carpet j Co., 1429 Grand. 


5JXN__Coiored, neat appearing, for steady work as 

janitor: must have references. Apply Royal 
| Theater, b etween 8:30 nml 11:30 a. in. 

I MEAT cutter wanted. 622 E. 12th. 


SOLICITORS—Two; new proposition; guarantee 
and commission. 522 S hukert bld g.-- 


agents wanted—male. 

^Under this heading, 3 cents a word, minimum 1,0 
cents Charged ads 20 cents per agate line, mim- 

v^fpriquENCED~^ country 

1 workV expenses advanced. Robert s Portrait Co. 


employment agencies. 


Under this heading, 6 cents a word, minimum 
80 cents; charged ads 1,0 cents an agate line. Out- 
of-town ads payable in advance. 


ABLE bodied men 35 to 45 years old ; inside fac- 
tory work; Sii.TS per day; pornianent. Inter- 
national Em ployme nt Burea u, 13 West 6th._ 


COMBINATION cook, fry cook, waiters, waitresses, 
out of city; kitchen men; hotel porter (out). 
Jones-Smitii Co.. 312 East 12th. ---- 


I MEAT cutter wanted. 

and Minnesota^ 


Call Feld’s Alarket, Stli 


MEAT cutter wanted; good wages to good man. 
705 Oulndaro blvd. Home West 1748. 


ALEN wanted to work on trains as news agents. 
1 * Van Noy Interstate Co., wes t wi n g Union S tation. 
I MEN to*unload lumber. Kansas City Second Hand 

1" . Box Co. . 34 Ewin g, K._C.,_Kas._ 

MILKER wanted. Bell West 747K2. 


I MOLDERS — Railroad work ; open shop ; steady em¬ 

ploy nmii 

I NIGIIT Bookkeeper — Capable of handling Oliver 
I typewriter; position with reliable firm; good 
chance for advancement; state particulars fully. 
Address E. 468 Star. 


OFFICE boy, over 16; $27.50 to start; good op¬ 
portunity." Apply Rock Island Line, 716 Rail¬ 
way Exchange bldg 


female. 

uTdoTth^ 2 j /2 cents a word, minimum \ 

30 cents Applicants for positions are advised not , 
to inclose original recommendations in answer to 
ads—send duplicate copy ani'J- _ 


BOOKKEEPER and Stenographer—Wanted, experi¬ 
enced' lady ; state salary wanted. Atlantic Stor- 
ag e Battery Co., A t1antic._Itu 
BUS girls wanted, 
room. 


Apply Union Station lunch 


CASHIER wanted; 7 days a week; hours 4 p. m. 

"to 11 P- m. Apply at Wolferman’s, 110S Walnut. 
Ask for Miss Kelling. 


CHAMBERMAIDS — White, experienced, will find 
good position with board by calling linen room, 
Hotel Mu ehleba ch. 


I OFFICE Work — Young man, 16 to 18 years old, to 

I start in with well established business where 
I there is opportunity to work up to responsible po- 
I ^tions ; bring written application. Patterson-Sar- 

I gen t Co ._ h - 

1 Office Boy — Bright, clean office boy: state ex r 
' perlence and salary wanted. Address G, 09 

pXcKUTG and shipping clerk, in overall factory ; 

LALJvimx —,Western Union Mfg. Co., 


must be experienced. 
I lftf. fi-and Centr al, 


PANTS operator; steady work year around; piece 
1 or week wo rk. App l y at once, 800 Main st. 
pTtTERN Makers Wanted—First class! steady 
nosition; only those desiring steady position 
I need apply; state experience; new, light, clean 
shop; good working conditions. Address E, 340 

I Star _____ 

^PORTER wanted! I . Katz. 12th and McGee . 


POUTER — Coloreu ; 
must, ride wheel. 

’-Tfmr 


2; between 16 and 18 years; 

Gardner & Shelton Drug Co., 


I PORTER—Experienced, 

Broadway. 


wanted for saloon. 


CHAMBERMAID—Good, .strong, white; room and 
board, good wages. Home Main 8846. _ 


CHAMBERMAID—Experienced, neat colored night 
maid ; no other._Apply 720 East 15th. 


CHAMBERMAID—Hotel: white; experienced; 
' t ,pi- week. Cordova Hotel. 12th and Penn. 


$8 


CHAMBERMAID- —Experienced, settled woman, 

white or colored, for part days. 320 W. 13th. 


COOK—Second, colored, experienced in pastry 
work. Buckingham Hotel. 


COOK — Colored, for boarding house. 
Troost ave. 


Call 2421 


COOKING and housework; white girl; email fam¬ 
ily; best wages; references required.. Bell Wa¬ 
bash 234, 


COOKING and downstairs work; settled woman; 
stay nights; references. Phones South 751. 


DISHWASHER for boarding house for husband.’s 

1 )oard and wages. 1320 Locust. 


DISIIWASHER- 

Sontli 3870. 


-Colored woman. 3354 Main st. 


good work. 2508 


FINISHERS on trousers; good work. 2508 Peery^ 
. Hmnf EriPt 1091 . c . f l- 

GliiLo—Lunch giris, waitresses, .chambermal'^s iiSTT 

pantry girls for our hotels; West; experience not 
necessary; transportation furnished; apply in per¬ 
son, Fred Harvey’s office, room 252. Union Station. 


| PORTER Wanted—Good hours, good pay; must 
ride motor cycle; references. Call Home Jack- 
| son 64. , _:_ 

PORTER Wanted— Good hours, good pay; must 

ride motor cycle. Call drug store, 59th and 
| Main. 


PORTER—With references; work in drug store. 

Corner of 14th and Grand ave. 


PORTER Wanted- 
11 E. 12th. 


-Apply at Packard Shoe Co., 


| PRESSFEEDERSj—Gordon job presses. 
6 th. 


308 W. 


GIRLS to work in factory; good salary to begin¬ 

ners. 924 West 8th. 


GIRLS—Strong, steady, for modern factory work; 

$8 week to start; good chance for advancement; 
steady employment. Apply 7:30 Monday morning 
at office, 925 Wyoming, Mrs. Campbell 


GIRL — Chambermaid or general housework; not 

afraid of work ; good home. 1315 Locust. 


PRESSFEEDER—Experienced job press. Apply 
K. C. Slide Co.. 1015 Central.__ 


j PRINTER—Good job man, in a medium sized 

nlnrit: permanent position. Address G. 1 Star. 


j q'UARRY Laborers, Blacksmith—Camp board. W7 
M. Spencer, Independence, Mo. 


GIRLS over 18 years age wanted to deliver tele¬ 

grams; opportunity to attend telegraph school 
and learn telegraph business free. Postal Tele- 
graph Co., 800 Delaware. 


GIRL—White, general housework; no laundry; 

good wages; city references. 3615 Holmes. 
Bell South 1307. 


GIRL — White, for general housework. Bell South 

637, Home South 2272. 4501 Holmes. 






















































































































































































































































































































ITY STAR. MONDAY, JANUARY 28, 1918. 


KANSAS GIRL KILLS WOMAN 


MADALINE BRIGGS ADMITS SHOOTING 
1 ’ MRS. CHARLES FISHER AT COLLYER. 


Officers Say They Are Unable to Find 
Wliat Was the Cause of the 
Quarrel heading: to « 
the Tragedy. 


S alina, Kas., Jan. 28.—Mrs. Charles 
Fisher, 41 years old, the wife of a res- 
at OulU i- i, -Corm+ y . 


“that the question was decided infallibly. 
It might have been better to have used 
the English Enfield. But I do mean to 
say that it was decided conscientiously 
ajad that now every man in this coun¬ 
try intended to carry a rifle has one, 
and a rifle of better quality than if we 
had adopted the existing type at the 
time.” 

“And,” he continued, “although we 
have sent soldiers to Europe much more 
rapidly than we ever thought we would 
or qould, every soldier has not only 
a modern rifle, but has had practice with 
it. That also is true of every soldier 
who will go to Europe.” 

---- a s IT T ■vr A CT T' f^ r 1 - - - 


' quartermaster general, but he believed 
it accurate. 

| FOOD and CLOTHING ADEQUATE. 

I Referring to conditions at Camp 
Meade, the secretary read from a letter 
from Major General Nicholson saying 
there had never been a time when each 
soldier had not had three suits of heavy 
underwear and sufficient heavy socks. 
He also reported that the food situation 
was adequate. 

^ . } wan t make one further observa- ■ 
tion,” Secretary Baker proceeded, taking! 
up army food. “I think it is not unfair 
for me to say that in the provision of ] 


was shot through the heart and killed 
Saturday night by Miss Madaline 
Briggs, 18 years old, a frienrf of the 
Fisher family. 

The women were in the rear room at 
the Fisher home, and Fisher, in the 
front of the house, heard them talking 
and heard the shot. The officers are 
unable to find w r hat the quarrel was 
about or what caused the shooting. 

The girl, it is said, acknowledges she 
fired the shot. She w T as arrested and 
gav^ $5,000 bond to appear for prelimi¬ 
nary trial at Wakeeney, Wednesday. 


(Continued from First Page.) 

spector general nine cases being investi¬ 
gated. Mr. Baker told of investigations 
which resulted in discharge of Lieut 
Charles W. Cole and Lieut. John G. 
Dwyer for neglect of patients, as pub¬ 
lished in the newspapers Saturday and 
Sunday. The judge advocate general 
advised adding a prison sentence to the 
dismissal and that is being considered. 

DOCTORS MUST BE CONSIDERATE. 

“The department sets its face against 
that sort of callous disregard of soldiers’ 
health,” Secretary Baker said. “I want 
doctors and the country to know that 
their lives and the welfare are a re^ 
sponsibility which I will not permit to 
be dodged or handled in a cavalier 
fashion.” 

While camp commanders are held re¬ 
sponsible for health conditions, Secre¬ 
tary Baker said, the surgeon general’s 
office has daily inspections and he has 
appointed Dr. John A. Hornsby, a hos¬ 
pital expert, as his personal inspector. 
A telegram from Doctor Hornsby re¬ 
garding camp conditions Senator Cham¬ 
berlain assailed, disclosed them “greatly 
improved,” with mortality reduced and 
“ample accommodations for all sick.” 

Secretary Baker read a letter from 
Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart, the writer, 
who has a son in the service, commend¬ 
ing hospital conditions she recently in¬ 
spected. Mrs. Rinehart said she was im¬ 
pressed by Senator Chamberlain’s “tragic 
letters.” 

A SHORTAGE OF WOMEN NURSES. 

“But I feel the mothers of the country 
should know,” wrote Mrs. Rinehart, 
“that the number of such cases is small. 
It is cruel to allow every mother to 
judge # the medical corps because here 
and there men are unwillina or unable 
to. give the care that is their auty. There 
are conditions to be remedied. The 
shortage of women nurses is serious. 
But of cruelty and indifference I have 
found nothing. Ninety-nine out of a 
hundred boys are receiving better care 
than they could afford at home. 

“And I wish to point out further,” 
added Secretary Baker, “that the very 
heads of the medipal profession, the 
masters of- the profession, are in con¬ 
stant touch with\he surgeon general.” 

No army could be raised in any coun¬ 
try, the secretary contended, without 
danger from communicable diseases. 
All that could be done was to provide 
every means of science to meet that 
danger. That, he insisted, was being 
done. 

AS TO THE ENFILD RIFLE. 

Taking up Senator Chamberlain’s at¬ 
tack on the ordnance bureau, Mr. Baker 
said that men’s minds differed about 
the types of guns to be used and about 
the quantity. He then disclosed that 
the decision to adopt the so-called re¬ 
chambered Enfield rifle was reached 
later one night in his office at a con¬ 
ference attended by General Pershing, 
who was preparing to go to France; 
General Scott, chief of staff; General 
Bliss, assistant chief; General Crozier, 
chief of ordhance, and General Kuhn, 
then head of the war college, and sev¬ 
eral other staff officers “experts in 
rifles.” It was late, im,May-or early in 
’ne. 

The American Springfield rifle, Sec¬ 
retary Baker said, “was admittedly the 
best military rifle developed by any 
country” when this dicision was 
reached. There were in stock six hun¬ 
dred thousand of them. 

ALLIES USE DIFFERENT RIFLES. 

It was not then known, Secretary 
Baker contended, whether American 
troops would fight beside the British 
or the French. The British used a rim 
cartridge rifle of one caliber and the 
French a rim cartridge rifle of another 
caliber. The British government had 
been prepared to re-arm the entire 
British army with the Enfield when 
the war broke' out in 1914. 

The "excellence of the American wea¬ 
pon was so well known that the British 
decided to remodel their guns; but the 
suddenness of the war prevented them 
making the change. 

“That decision made that night,” Mr. 
Baker added, referring to the confer¬ 
ence held at which it was decided to 
change the American rifle, “had the 
unanimous consent of every man at the 
conference.” 

' WOOD URGED EARLY CALL. 

After America entered the war, Mr. 
Baker said Major General Wood came to 
his office and advocated the necessity of 
calling out a large army. Secretary 
Baker said there were not the clothes 
or arms, but General Wood replied he 
knew that, but contended the men 
needed to live together for “preliminary 
training.” He told General Wopd he 
agreed that the army should be assem¬ 
bled as rapidly as possible, but it was 
the intention to build up the regular 
army and the National Guard first and 
then the national army. 

Concluding his statement regarding 
the decision to call many men early, Sec¬ 
retary Baker said: 

“So, the determination ultimately was 
upon an attempt to call men for needed 
training. It was deemed wise to put 
men into camp to learn living and essen- 
a^Spiqi a" ritpeiiUiuU 

vance before they be fully supplied with 
arms.” 

GOOD RIFLES SENT TO CAMPS. 

Regarding Senator Chamberlain’s 
statement that rifles originally sent to 
camp were a “motley collection,” Secre¬ 
tary Baker said he did not object to the 
t^erm, but that the facts were that “we 
had about 600,000 Springfield rifles and 
something over 100,000 Krags. 

“The German army, best prepared in 
the world,” he added, “furnishes an ob¬ 
solete rifle for practice until men learn 
to take care of a better weapon.” 

“I do not mean to say,” he added, 


Turning to the machine gun question, 
Mr.. Baker said that up to last April 
the Lewis gun had not been satisfac¬ 
torily tested with American ammunition, 
although -widely used by England. The 
French, he said, never took the Lewis 
gun in any large number. 

“The board,” he added, referring to 
the board he appointed in , the fall of 
1916 to test jnachine guns, “never de¬ 
layed for one second the procurement 
of additional machine guns.” 

He told of the navy’s test of the 
Lewis gun last April with an army of¬ 
ficer present, and added: 

“As a result of that test an immedi¬ 
ate order was given to the. Savage Arms 
Company for Lewis guns. Large orders 
for Lewis guns have been given. We 
are advised, however, by General Persh¬ 
ing that he does not desire Lewis guns 
for use on land. General Pershing and 
his staff desire tliem only for aircraft. 

FRENCH HAVE GOOD SUPPLY. 

“In the meantime,” said Mr. Baker, 
“the French government is able to supply 
us with light French guns and heavy 
Hotchkiss guns for the troops that are 
abroad and that will be sent for the 
present. 

“We have ordered all the Lewis guns 
we could get and have encouraged the 
company to extend its plant for increased 
production. Ic h&s not yet begun to ex¬ 
pand to the extent we would likA Our 
army abroad is provided with the guns 
it has selected as adapted, to its use, 
and our supply is to supplement that.” 

Obviously, he said, there were not as 
many machine guns for camp training 
as was to be desired, but he read a table 
showing that on November 1 eacl; camp 
or cantonment had been shipped thirty 
Colt, sixty-five Lewis and^ forty-five 
Chauchat guns, and', in addition, each 
regular cavalry regiment had been sup¬ 
plied with ten Lewis guns and each in¬ 
fantry regiment with ten Chauchat. 

“Practically all of these were shipped 
before the troops were ready for them; 
that is, before November 1,” Mr. Baker 
said. 

CROZIER ALWAYS ASKED FOR GUNS. 

On the question of big guns, Secretary 
Baker recalled that General Crozier, 
chief of ordnance, had urged Congress 
and the various secretaries of war con¬ 
tinuously for larger programs, because 
of the time it took to make the guns. 
The record served, he thought, to show 
that General Crozier had realized .the 
delay that must be faced and sought to 
prepare in advance. 

“We had a limited amount of artillery 
and our first step,” the secretary said, 
“was to speed up that already ordered 
and in process of manufacture.” 

Army experts were sent abroad to 
study the question. Early in June it was 
intimated that France had so far acceler¬ 
ated her industrial program that “the de¬ 
mands of industry would not fully occu¬ 
py her resources and that she could 
supply artillery for American forces, 
then going to France, without curtailing 
her own forces. * 

“An agreement was made July 13 or 
14,” Mr. Baker continued, “by which 
the French government agreed to supply 
the principal pieces of 75 millimeter 
field guns and 155 millimeter rapid 
fire howitzers needed for the American 
forces being sent abroad. The Ameri¬ 
can government wished to adopt the 
quickest solution to get the largest sup¬ 
ply in the shortest possible time. At 
that time, although we were sending 
troops to France, it was not in any large 
numbers—a matter somewhat for the re¬ 
mote future.” 

“You thought it was better to use the 
French facttories instead of waiting to 
-buile* our own?” asked Senator Reed. 

SHIPS TL£E CRUX OF THE PROBLEM. 

“Exactly,” the secretary replied. “Also 
it saved tonnage. And I’m telling no 
secrets when I say that ships are the 
crux of this problem, and every time we 
can use French industrial resources in¬ 
stead of making and sending our own 
products -we are doing it.” 

TURNING OUT ARTILLERY RAPIDLY. 

Statistics of manufacture in this coun¬ 
try of artillery were given by Secretary 
Baker, some publicly and some to the 
committee in confidence. He said, for 
example, that the first 3-inch anti-air¬ 
craft gun was deliyered this month and 
that it3 production is “rising steadily” 
to an estimate of three hundred per 
month maximum. 

“So,” he said in recapitulating, “I 
think it is fair to say (and if there is 
a possibility that I am wrong I want it 
called to my attention) that the Ameri¬ 
can army in France, large as it is, and 
the American army to be sent there, | 
large as that is, are and will be pro¬ 
vided with artillery of the type fehey | 
want as rapidly as they can use it, and i 
that our own stream of manufacture to j | 
supplement this is in process, with de¬ 
livery of pieces rising steadily.” 

Referring to a letter |from Captain 
Tardieu to General Crozier, dated De¬ 
cember 21 last, Secretary Baker read 
the statement that the output of the big 
guns in France did not become adequate 
until 1916. Captain Tardieu expressed 
the belief that the United States would 
make faster progress than had his own 
country. 

Senator Frelinghuysen said he under¬ 
stood the shell making capacity of the 
country had dropped 75 per cent after 
the United States entered the war, the 
War Department having permitted 
plants to go out of business and be dis¬ 
mantled. 

Secretary Baker said he had no infor¬ 
mation on that point, but would obtain 
it for the committee. He suggested that 
plants built and owned by the British 
government might have been dismantled 
and shipped to England. 

ALL UNIFORMS PURE WOOL. 

Secretary Baker said the idea had got¬ 
ten abroad that the American army uni¬ 
form is part shoddy. He declared it is 
all wool and that shoddy is put only in 
overcoats and blankets. 

“When we went into the war,” he said, 
“the standard of the army uniform was 
75 per cent wool and 25 per ,cent cotton. 
But that was changed, and now every 
yard is of virgin wool, with a large in- 
XirySSe Ah ~iTs. strength. ” . ,, . - ... 

Resuming his statement after the 
luncheon recess, Secretary Baker read 
a report showing 60 million shells are 
under manufacture- for delivery this 
year, with an increase of 50 per cent in 
manufacture of 75 milimeter and 3-inch 
shells and 25 .per cent in heavier sizes 
since the country entered the war. 

To this report on progress of shell 
making, Senator Frelinghuysen of New 
Jersey said: 

“From my information I am inclined 
to challenge that statement.” 

Secretary Baker said it was hurriedly 
prepared by General Wheeler, acting 


tiously^and as appetizingly as this army 

FOOD OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 

“While there have been complaints 
about other things, I think it is the 
unanimous testimony that the food has 
been of the highest quality, with no sug¬ 
gestion of defect in its quantity or prepa¬ 
ration, nnd that generally the food prop¬ 
osition has been carried out with the 
most extraordinary success.” 

Sites for the camps and cantonments 
were next taken up by Mr. Baker. He 
, detailed the war college’s study of the 
j subject and its recommendations that 
i departmental commanders be required 
to select camps in their respective juris¬ 
dictions, with regard to healthfulness, 
freedom from overflow or climatic con¬ 
ditions interrupting training and other 
desirable and non-desirable considera¬ 
tions. 

“The principal places where camps 
were selected were in the Southeastern, 
Central and 'Southern departments,” Sec¬ 
retary Baker continued, stating that Ma¬ 
jor General Wood, senior major general 
of . uie army, was then in charge of the 
Southeastern Department. 

SJME PRAISE FOR GENERAL WOOD. 

Praising General Wood’s experience 
and qualifications to .select sites, Secre¬ 
tary Baker referred to the fact that the 
general had been a medical officer and 
also “originated the training camjMdea, 
carrying it to a demonstrated success at 
Plattsburg.” 

General Wood, he added, was “recog¬ 
nized by common consent in the army as 
the most capable to select camp sites and 
inaugurate a training camp system.” 

In every instance, Mr. Baker said, th( 
boards, including medical officers, hac 
recommended the selected site and thal 
the surgeon general, had been notifiec 
when the final selection was made. 

In only one case—Camp Zachary Tay 
lor, at Louisville—was there a question 
and Surgeon General Gorgas sent an ex 
pert sanitarian, who approved it. 

“I am not raising any question witli 
the surgeon general,” Mr 
aftei^poi-ntrng" out that UiufuSS^ug 
gested that the sites had not been re 
ferred to that officer, “but I waht i 
perfectly understood that his depart 
ment was consulted and its advice fol 
lowed.” 

INCREASE SPACE IN CANTONMENTS. 

• As to plans for the cantonment build 
ings, the secretary said Doctor Gorga: 
had approved the original plans and con 
struction on the buildings was well ad 
vanced when a committee of the Ameri 
can Medical Association urged that th< 
air space per man be increased to fiftj 
cubic feet. After a conference with Sec 
retary Baker and General Gorgas in the 
former’s office, at which the committee 
was present, this was done. The com 
mittee, Mr. Baker said, agreed that ii 
would be unwise to stop building, anc 
the course adopted was to add to the 
number of barrack buildings and reduce 
the number of men assigned to each. 

In only one instance, at Camp Devens 
Mass., he said, had the 50-foot rule,bee: 
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BAKER BARES PLANS 


The Secretary of War Lifts the Veil 
M JQf-Se.CAeOL.From America’s_ 


Operations. 


HALF MILLION THERE SOON 


Early 


This Year, Army In 
Will Reach That 
Figure. 


France 


--1- 

War Department Has a Big Task; and 
Is Doing Its Best, the Secre¬ 
tary Says. 


MILLION MORE MEN READY 


Thirty=Two Divisions Are Fit Now 
for Service, the Secretary 
Asserts. 

Washington, Jan. 28. —The United 
States will soon have more than mil¬ 
lion mdn in France and more than IV 2 
million ready to send, Secretary. Baker 
told the Senate military committee this 
afternoon. 

As the climax of a day’s explanation of 
all that the military establishment had 
done, freely confessing faults and im¬ 
perfections, in so vast an undertaking, 
but maintaining that out of each defi¬ 
ciency the remedy has been found, the 
Secretary of War disclosed what hither¬ 
to has been guarded as a military secret 
and what the German people little sus¬ 
pect. 

Secretary Baker told the senators the 
United States would have % million 
fighting men on French soil early this 
year and that l 1 /** million American 
troops in all would be available for for- 

^g.n ■ | 


“We are using the eyes there to keep 
up to what they want us to do.” 

The startling progress of the war in 
the development of munitions will be 
shown, he said, by the fact that wea¬ 
pons devised by American experts dur¬ 
ing the last few' months have been dis¬ 
carded. 


THIRTY-TWO DIVISIONS READY. 

This great fighting force, probably 
little expected by the German general 
staff, will be composed of the men now 
with General Pershing, the thirty-two 
divisions of troops now in cantonments 
and camps in the United States and 
ready to move, Secretary Baker said, 
and by the next increments to be drawn 
and trained this spring under the Selec¬ 
tive Service Law. 

Elemental equipment of the men from 
the United States is assured and the ar¬ 
tillery 'necessary to their support will 
come from the British and French gov¬ 
ernments, which have such an excess of 
ordnance that they have on their own 
initiative, offered to supply the guns 
and save ships which would be used for 
their transport. 

The Secretary of War went even fur¬ 
ther and laid bare facts regarding prep¬ 
arations for the American awny in 
France which have hitherto been held^as 
Close nr -1 nary spereis. 

HAS RUILT long' railroads. 

Mr. Baker descrbed to the committee 
how the American army has built great 
lines of railroads, one of them 600 miles 
[I long, up to its headquarters in France; 
how’ports and terminals have been con¬ 
structed to handle the great quantities of 
supplies and equipment which the army 
will need on the fighting line. All this 
has been done by Americans, and since 
General Pershing’s troops landed last 
June. 

baker told many secrets. 

Leaning forward and addressing the 
senators earnestly, the Secretary of War 
told a story the German general staff 
probably would have given much to 
know long before. He approached the 
subject by departing from the answer 
to criticisms and referring to it as “the 
plan for the war.” 

“I think I understand Senator Cham¬ 
berlain felt there wasn’t any plan,” said 
Secretary Baker. “I don’t know how the 
committee and the country felt about it 


ba ck Ai“iibcFrtEYEL' 

Then taking up a copy of the Metro¬ 
politan Magazine for last. August, Mr. 
Baker read a protest in its editorial 
columns against the supposed policy of 
the government to make its contribution 
to the war financial and industrial, 
“to hold off until the Allies win the war 
for us.” 

A question brought out that Colonel 
Roosevblt was then associate editor of 
the magazine, which urged that “every 
nerve be strained to get 150,000 to 200,- 
000 men to France in 1917. 

“I am disclosing no secret,” Secretary 
Baker said, pausing, “when I say that 
we exceeded that maximum in 1917.” 

Chairman Chamberlain asked the 
secretary why he could not take the 
public into his confidence in the matter. 

Secretary Baker replied that he hesi¬ 
tated to do that. He referred to a state¬ 
ment by General Von Hindenburg to the 
effect that America was advertising her 
intentions. 

“But isn’t it a fact that Germany has 
known all about this?” persisted Sena¬ 
tor Chamberlain. 

“No,” replied Secretary Baker. “The 
German government is still mystified re¬ 
garding the number of men now in 
France.” 

WOULD HAVE DESTROYED OCR ARMY. 

If the whole regular American army 
had been sent into battle at once, Secre-1 
tary Baker said, like England’s, it would | 
have been destroyed. 

In eloquent words Secretary Baker 
described how France welcomed the first 
American soldiers, peasants kissing, he 
said, the hems of their coats. 

MISTAKES ARE EXAGGERATED. 

The mistakes cited in Senator Cham¬ 
berlain’s speech, Secretary Baker said, 
gave a disproportionate aspect. With¬ 
out intent, he said, the effect of the sen¬ 
ator’s speech was to give the country 
the impression that the deficiencies 
“were characteristic rather than occa¬ 
sional.” He said he was not thele to 
defend individuals cr deny delays or 
false starts. “But I think I can say in 
confidence that in them we have bought 
the remedy.” 

Describing the spirit of army officers, 
“Secretary Baker said he had seen 
“strong* grizzled men turn away from 
his desk in tears” when they found that 
they could not go to France, “where the 
glory of their profession lay,” but must 
remain in Washington to press forward 
war preparations. 

There was no case, he added, of any 
officer who had not accepted his duty 
with his whole heart. 

Men of high places in civil life 
throughout the country, he said, had 
come to Washington to accept salaries 
of office hoys, many no salaries at all, 
to place their experience at the disposal 
of the Nation. 

“Gentlemen,” said the secretary, 
speaking with great earnestness, “it 
would be a tragical thing if this mo¬ 
mentous effort were to deserve the com¬ 
ment that it had fallen down.” 

THE NATION TOO IMPATIENT. 

The impatience 0 f : Thetvh oi e country 
to “do this thing greatly,” he said, 
“probably inspired much of the criti¬ 
cism. Every one of us wants to see our 
country hit like a man at the adver¬ 
sary.” 

“We look back over the past and see 
that there have been shortcomings; that 
there have been delays. There are 
things that could have been better done. 
But our effort is to learn. \ 

“I have no purpose to defend individu¬ 
als or myself. If I discuss here indi¬ 
viduals by name; if I refer to General 
Crozier or General Sharpe or myself it 
will be only to make it clear. 

ASKS FOR CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM. 

“If any of us should figure in tomor¬ 
row’s casualties it would be as nothing 
beside the object we all seek. I am not 
here to deny shortcomings, but I think 
.1 can say this: that where we have 
found such shortcomings or mistakes we 
have made every effort to correct them. 

I most earnestly ask that when you 
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tE KANSAS SIDE GAS WILL BE MIXED. 
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kny’s plant, where artificial and natural gas will be mixed to give the city an 
IWashington Boulevard is the big % million cubic feet capacity reservoir where 
]ick building near the reservoir is the meter room for the artificial gas and the 
gas from the high pressure mains into the reservoir. A block north is the 
|e manufactured. 


dition necessarily slows down the min¬ 
ing and shipment of coal. 


CHICAGO IS SHOVELING OUT. * 


I A Train Kills Three Snow Sliovel^rs 
in tlie Yards. 

Chicago, Jan. 28.—The Middle West 
was still trying to extricate itself from 
snow. Pour inches fell this morningTf- 
and continued fall tonight and tomor¬ 
row, with colder weather, was scheduled. 

Traffic was demoralized, several 
schedules being annulled, and all pas¬ 
senger trains were ^arriving hours late.. 
Dffvdng snow obscured the view of the 
engineer of the fast New York Central 
mail express and three snow shdvelers 
were killed and two seriously injured 
when they struck in the' local yards. 
Another trackman was struck by a Pan¬ 
handle freight'engine and fatally in¬ 
jured. 


MORE CARE IN SELECTING MEN. 


I Medical Officer Cautions Draft Boards 
Ag-ainst Laxity. 

Capt. C. F. Jenkins of the Medical Of- 
| fleers’ Reserve Corps at Camp Funston 
spoke to twenty-nine members of the 
lpcal draft board today at the city hall 
| on the subject of medical examinations 
of the draft men. He said the draft 
I boards should bp more careful in their 
selection of men. Too many have' been 
passed with physical defects, which 
caused their rejection later at the 
camps. The boards ' were .especially 
I warned against taking men with tuber- 
I culosis or hernia. Men who tend to¬ 
ward hysteria or neurasthenics should on 
| no account be accepted. The men should 
be practically void of physical defects 
and should be fit to be used as “shock 
troops.” 

A number of the local boards have 
| started physical examinations. 


I THE THIRD MENINGITIS DEATH. 

I Dread Disease Was Fatal' to Mrs. 
Grace Pierson. 

The third death from cerebro-spinal 
| meningitis within the month occurred 
Saturday night. Mrs. Grace Pierson, 34 
years old, wife of A. I. Pierson, 2812 
Robert Gillham Road, was taken to the 
General Hospital Thursday night and 
died Saturday. Two other cases have 
| been taken to the hospital since Satur¬ 
day, making eleven in the isolation 
| ward. 

“Meningitis is becoming a problem in 
I Kansas City,” Dr. Eugpne Carbaugh, 
I new health commissioner, said today. 


AHEAD 


BOND SALES 


KANSAS CITY HAS OUTDONE THE 
DAILY AVERAGE. 


Certificates Amounting to .$33,000 a 
Day Have Been Sold Since the 
Campaign Started—Total 
Now $633,000. 


Kansas Pi tv has- ov eraubsc rjlied. Jt e 
baby bond quota to date. However, to 
obtain the required quota of 6 million 
dollars, it will be necessary to sell 
$20,000 worth of baby bonds every day 
this year. 

Although the bonds were placed on 
sale December 3, the campaign dates 
only from January 1. Since December 
3, the total actual sales of baby bonds at 
the postoffice and the Federal Reserve 
Bank, the main distributing points, have 
aggregated $633,000.20. This is an aver¬ 
age of approximately $33,000 a day, con¬ 
sidering the campaign as having begun 
January 1. 

MANY DOUBLE PLEDGES. 

The sale of bonds and thrift stamps at 
the registry window of the Federal Build¬ 
ing aggregate $439,343.40, since Decem¬ 
ber 3. Those of the Federal Reserve 
Bank total $223,756.80 since that time. 

Besides the actual sales, pledges 
amounting to several hundred thousand 
dollars have been procured by the wom¬ 
en’s committee of the baby bond cam¬ 
paign and the men’s teams which started 
a drive last week and will end Saturday 
night. 

Many persons who signed pledges have 
failed to purchase bonds or thrift 
stamps. Others who agreed to purchase 
a certain amount of stamps have pur¬ 
chased many times the original amount 
stipulated on the pledge cards. 

QUOTA IS $20 FOR EVERYONE. 

Although the quota for Kansas City is 
considered unusually high, Kansas City 
will respond in the same manner it has 
responded to all the other campaigns for 
raising money to finance the war and 
oversubscribe its quota, E. M. Clenden- 
ing of the general committee said today. 

The quota of 6 million dollars pro 
rated among the residents of Kansas 
City is $20 for every man 1 , woman and 
child. 

The members of the men’s teams can¬ 
vassing the business districts today will 
report the success of the campaign at 
luncheon at the Hotel Baltimore Friday. 

' The Thousand Dollar Club,” com- 
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NEWTOX T>. BAKER, 

United States J cretary of War. 

“Tell the truth’’ was the camouflage which Colonel Roose¬ 
velt threw in front of his attack upon President Wilson and 
Secretary of War Baker, an attack which he began in this 
city and whose viciousness is now revealed by the plain state¬ 
ment of facts given by the war secretary before the senate 
committee. 

Before the magnificent showing of the war department, 
the attack stands revealed for what it was—an effort on the 
part of a mad egotist to divide the people of this country into 
warring camps, to capitalize the War for political purposes, to 
discredit the leader of our nation in its most critical hour. 

America has accomplished the miraculous, it has produced 
guns in record time. It has equipped an army of greater size 
than any of the allies dreamed was possible. It has fed that 
army in a way no other army was ever fed. 

Out of the million and more men called to camp, the 
Roosevelt propaganda called attention to two isolated cases of 
hospital. neglect. Secretary Baker' admitted 18 complaints— 
and showed the prompt measures of correction and punish¬ 
ment where there was guilt, a revelation of efficiency never be¬ 
fore equaled. 

The record as given by Mr. Baker is the answer to Roose¬ 
velt, who prated that this country was sending coffins, not 
guns, to France; that it had prepared for the slaughter of our 
boys, not their safety and fighting force. 

America has produced a great fighting machine. It has 
prepared to deliver the death blow to kaiserism. It has 
equipped that army. Every move was directed by the best 
brains of the country, acting on knowledge of conditions, using 
every resource of industry and labor which the country 
possesses. 

The part played by the Kansas City Star in the Roosevelt 
disgrace can be traced only to the fact that it has as its gen¬ 
eral manager a man whose abjuration of loyalty to the kaiser 
came after this country was at war with Germany. 

How far it was ready to go to spread suspicion was shown 
today in its distortion of a letter from Mary Roberts Rhine- 
hart, authoress and patriot. Her letter to Secretary Baker 
asked only that he give to American mothers the truth that 
their sons were being cared for, that every protection of health 
is thrown about them, that they were under better conditions 
than they were in their own homes, and that the fear conjured 
by the ghastly picture of ship loads of coffins, of neglect in 
hospitals be dissipated by the real facts. 

The Star attempted to use that letter as a justification of 
its own poisoned propaganda of distrust and an appeal for 
“ truth.” 

“Tell the truth,” said Roosevelt as a cover for his unfounded 
charges. 

The people have the truth, and it brings reassurance and in¬ 
creased confidence in President Wilson and our w r ar machine. 

The one good result is that .the people now know and will be 
prepared against any future effort to sow suspicion, to spread dis¬ 
ruption, to inspire revolt and bring chaos in an hour when un¬ 
divided loyalty and a unanimous purpose is needed. 

The people learn not to trust the rabid statements, that could 
bring comfort only to the kaiser, printed under the direction of a 
man who sy^ore less than a year ago that he had lived his life as a 
subject of that mad autocrat. 

Tell the truth? Certainly. Only let it be told by men who 
know, and not be confused with the slanders published very 
recent Huns, 
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' BAKER 

Secretary Baker lifted the veil yesterday long .enough to 
show the War Department has not been asleep. 

With 500,000 men in the firing line within h year of the 
declaration of war, and 1,500,000 more to follow as fast as ships 
can take them, the military efforts of the United States cannot 
be ignored. 

The men will not have to fight with their bare hands, either. 
They will be armed, clothed, equipped and trained before- they 
enter the trenches. 

The best part of Secretary Baker’s statement, however, was 
not the facts and figures disclosed, cheering as they will be to 
the country. 

It is the revelation that we have as head of the War Depart¬ 
ment a man who is not afraid to admit mistakes^pr too 

pit, that wi ns. Wi 


to correct _ 

War Department has POUND ITSELP. j 
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iLID TRAINS OF FOO 
WILL BE RUSHED EAST; 

NEW STORM HITS ROADS 

/ -—-- 

Confronted by Menace of Interruption by Floods, 
McAdoo Lifts Rail Embargo in Order to Keep 
Supplies Moving i n Steady Stream. _ 



ON ITALIAN LINE 


Three Aviators, Most Daring of 
Squadron Are Honored for 
Work at Front 


WHOLE CITY ATTENDS BURIAL 


By Leased Wire rom The Washington 
City Bureau of The Republic. 

WASHINGTON, D. C-, Jan. 28.—Con¬ 
fronted by the new danger thaj^fl 
conditions may furtiier 'menace i 

I portation facilities 0 and shut down 
I mines, Director General of Railroads 

McAdoo to-day amended his recent em¬ 
bargo order to provide for the imme¬ 
diate dispatch of solid trains of foods 
and supplies consigned to the Allies 
I from points east of St. Louis to the 
North Atlantic Seaboard. The order 
reads: ' 

“Director General McAdoo has in¬ 
structed in the matter of embargo on 
th-e Pennsylvania lines east of Pitts¬ 
burgh, the Baltimore & Ohio east of 
the Ohio River and the Philadelphia & 
Reading railroads, that the following 
exceptions be made:' (a) Food for ani¬ 
mals; (b) materials used in the opera¬ 
tion and upkeep of coal mines. 

RAIN SWELLS SOUTHERN STREAMS. 

“To provide for the rail movement of 
food and supplies consigned to French, 
British and Italian Governments for 
port- e.n the . NAtlseahr.ardr 
already accepted or under permit, ar¬ 
rangements have been made to consol¬ 
idate these shipments and move them 
in solid trains or groups of cars east 
from Chicago, St. Louis an^l interme¬ 
diate terminals.” 

A. H. Smith reported from New York 
to-day that the conditions in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, West Virginia, Harrisburg and 
over the Allegheny Mountains and in 
the Pittsburgh district are. worse than 


COUNTY COAL 



MANY SUFFER 


Men From Each of Allied Armies 
Join in Paying Tribute 
to Officers. 


ry Man in 32Cantonm^ ^M bciam d 
!eady for Overseas Service—Seere- 
tary Answers Critics in Detail and 
Is So Convincing He Is Not Cross- 
Examined. 


Gas Plant at Shrewsbury May 
Close, Leaving 11,ODD With¬ 
out Commodity. 


PROMISED DELIVERIES FAIL 


Women by Hundreds Chop Wood 
in or as Last 

„ Resort. 


St. Louis v County this morning is face 
to face with a fuel situation nothing 
short of panicky. 

Fuel dealers in Maplewood, Kirk¬ 
wood, Valley Park, Webster Groves, 

luc x ~~ _ Kinlock. Anglum Station, Affton, Pros- 

they have been at any time this winter, pect Hill, Manchester and Jennings 


have no coal, and their trade in hun¬ 
dreds of instances is actually suffering. 

The St. Louis County Gas Company at 
Chrewsbury; has told the fuel heads 
that unless coke is delivered imme¬ 
diately at the plant the gas supply to 
11,000 consumers, including the muni¬ 
tions plant at Wellston, will be cut off. 

Efforts yesterday to get even a small 
quantity of fuel to the various towns in 
the county to the-situation tem- 

po-.-ivH -i r iill i ad 
many of these district*- the accumiili^i jiad promised ; ,|iuiiday to deliver 13 cars 
tion. of snow is reported to be the of coal in the county yesterday, but de 


Another dispatch reads: 

“Continued heavy rain in West Vir¬ 
ginia, with rapidly rising streams and 
water over tracks in many places, is 
seriously interfering with service in 
the entire coal field district Several 
slides also are causing trouble. 

Reports from districts in the vicinity 
of the Ohio River have given added 
cause for alarm over the danger of j 
floods, should the heavy snowfall be i 
followed by warm weather or rains. In 


greatest for many years. 

NE\V battle with ice and snow. 

The railroads of the whole eastern 
half of the United States fought an¬ 
other day-long battle with ice and snow 
and wind to-day, with the result that 
thfe entire Pennsylvania system was 
nearer complete paralysis than it has 
been in many years, other roads were 
only less demoralized. With the roads 
already at the limit of their combative 
resources, the prospect for to-day de¬ 
pended almost entirely on the weather, 
with some hope that the storm which 
nipped New York and descended like a 
pall over nearly the whole State of 
Pennsylvania, would abate. 

Even the fastest, best-equipped pas¬ 
senger trains had to give way entirely 
or else toiled slowly through roof-high 
drifts, slid along ice-coated rails and 
limped into terminals many hours late. 
In consequence, preferred freight on 
many lines was left where it stood, or 
if attempts were made to move it, they 
soon were abandoned in face of odds 
that were overwhelming, because they 
were piled on the difficulties which 
have accumulated as one storm has suc¬ 
ceeded another, faster than their rav¬ 
ages could be abated. 

NEW YORK TRAFV^YJjJJ 

Sy incoming trains at 
all the New York terminals were half 
a day late, and others were annulled. 
Westbound passengers over the Penn¬ 
sylvania could buy tickets as far as 
Philadelphia only, and were warned 
that their progress beyond that point 
was problematical, since it seemed fo$ 
hours nothing would get beyond the 
Quaker City. 

The railroads did not lie down unde* 
the added burden. In many places the 
I ^battle was. thrilling and even danger¬ 
ous, but the biting temperature, the 
howling storm and the sudden slides of 
great masses of tight packed snow time 
and again overwhelmed the army of 

Continued on Page Two, Col. Pour. 


liyered less than half that number. As 
a ‘result Webster Groves, Maplewood 
and Kirkwood found themselves facing 
actual fuel famine. 

The situation in Maplewood is quite 
serious. Half a hundred complaints 
were received by Sam D. Hodgdon, 
chairman of the Fuel Committee, and 
more than 100 others went to the coal 
dealers. Jennings' visible supply of coal 
is negligible, and the residents there 
are thoroughly alarmed. 

Men and women in every section of 
the- county yesterday gathered all the 
wood possible. Women in hundreds of j m0 ustaches. 
instances were seen in plots of timber, 
armed with axes and hatchets, gather¬ 
ing a supply of fuel. 

Until the middle of last week the Fu¬ 
el Committee had been successful in 
getting co,ke to the gas company. The 
supply of coke on hand there now is 
scarcely enough for two days’ fuel, and 
the supply of gas will be visibly cut 
unless more of the commodity is deliv¬ 
ered at once. 

Should the shortage continue another 
48 hours it is no v t at all unlikely the 
gas plant will suspend operations. 

The home owners and renters in the 
county have faithfully helped the Fuel 


BY W. J. COCHRAN, 

Chief of the Washington Bureau of The Republic. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 28.—Secretary of War Baker con¬ 
sumed four and one-half hours to-day in reciting to the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs what the military establishment of the Gov¬ 
ernment has accomplished since the United States entered the war 
against Germany. 

Had the Secretary attempted to reveal in detail all that had been done 
he would be talking yet, judged by the mass of data before him, to which 
he continually referred. In his statement, however, necessarily general, he 
covered every phase “oil liie waL p r ep a r ati CmT^nir ~vrireir ‘He L xiri ours u—mtr 
tire membership of the committee and the roomful of spectators marveled 
at the stupendousness of the task. f 

Secretary Baker, impartial hearers admitted, successfully refuted the 
charge of Senator Chamberlain, chairman of the committee, that the War 
Department had “fallen down,” and the Oregon Senator was gracious 
enough to confess at the conclusion of the Secretary’s statement tbat he 
and his colleagues had been “very much impressed.” 

Mr. Baker began his statement in an atmosphere anything but friendly. 
He closed with practically everyone in the room ready to applaud the effi¬ 
ciency of the organization under his direction. He was surrounded by Sen¬ 
ators, Representatives and spectators as he started to depart, and was told 
that he had “made good.” Members of the Military Committee were among 
those who pressed forward to shake his hand, Senator Reed of Missouri be¬ 
ing the first to .offet his felicitations. 

Secretary .Proves 'His Superior Mentality. _ 

Murmurs of sympathy were heard as the diminutive figure of the ‘ lit¬ 
tle. Secretary” entered the committee room at 10:30 o’clock this morning 
drawn up at parade rest, while three . > ^ cr itics. Even his boyish private secretary towered above him. as 

hearses in black and gold, with their j. warmed to his statement, however, he appeared to rise in stature, and 
fantastic ornamentation, were moved ; J 5 . h h seemed the physical equal, if not the superior, of even the 

nncifinn Kvr Ki O' Vl r>T"C C-Q r>n\rPrPfl I IILIIOU xo. x 

most stalwart among those present. . . J «« wt 

That mentally he was a match for his judges no one disputed. He left 
the committee unwilling to cross-examine him, and he was excused indef¬ 
initely so that his testimony could be calmly studied and analyzed. He 
admitted that he was tired and thanked the committee for foregoing the 
cross-examination, but he indicated no physical weariness when be dis¬ 
missed his automobile and trudged through heavy snow from the Capitol 

“ happy ,„il. ^ he hi. 

office about 5 p. m. to pitch into the big pile of papers that had accumulat 
ed on his desk during the few hours that he had been absent from his work. 
It was not the smile of one who had conquered an adversary, *>ut his air 
waSTthat of a man who had succeeded in saving a situation that might have 
not only weakened the morale of the people of the country, hut might have 
endangered America’s success in the war. / . 

T-n his concluding sentences he had told the committee that we are m the 
war to wfn ^tohit that spihltjfc atitg returned 

from the Capitol to resume the great task of making the army wUULL- 

hat an unscrupulous foe. He had expressed the belief that the committee 
would report to the Senate that the American people may well feel that ipore 
has been done than the country had expected, more than the wisest thought 
was possible to do. ' 

Joffre Wanted Men Before U. S. Was Ready. 

The Secretary from the very start made it plain that be felt not the 
cjlip-Tvtest resentment against those who had criticised him. He recognized 
that those who had condemned him were not in the position to know what he 
and his aids knew, and, so far as military safety would allow, he set out to 
enlighten them as to - just what had been achieved. . , , 

After he had related how great problems had been mastered, how the 
ence of American troops in Prance had heightened the courage of the al¬ 
t-scent French, and had told that more than half a million fighting men 
would he under Pershing’s command “early this year,’ and'a million and a 
half before the end of the year, ready and willing to fight for world democ- 

raCy, 'Now a iet me be frank with you, and let your judgment be frank with 
me. Has any army in history since , the beginning of time been so raised 
. nc this army has? Can the picture be duplicated. 

and There ^were none present, apparently, who would venture to say that it 

could. pi an 0 f the General Staff had been not to attempt to 

. J Prance nntil 19IS, and how this plan had been altered after 

Marshal Joffrf of France atfd Foreign Minister Balfour of England had 
wmf to the United States and revealed how necessary it was for America 


Sp<»4‘i*( CnWaio Th«* RpinuMm* Nftw 
York Times. 

FOGGIA, Italy, Jan. 28.—The first 
American soldiers have given their 
lives on Italian soil. They were Lieut. 
William Cheney, the first American to 
receive an Italian military brevet, four 
days after r }his twenty-first birthday; 
Lieut. Oliver Sherwood, the most dar¬ 
ing aviator of his squadron, and Cadet 
George Beach, who was awaiting his 
commission. 

On the day of their funeral at noon 
the men at the post marched into the 
little city at' rout step. Slowly they 
went down the dusty road to the hos¬ 
pital. As the outskirts of Foggia were 
reached, crowds were seen waiting for 
the procession. 

The American aviators halted before 
the big gate of the Municipal Hospit^ 
in a square boarded by houses with 
coral or emerald-green shutters and 
quaint arcT'^g, surrounded by 

like America as anything ■ imaginable. 

BODIES GUARDED. 

The men in the funeral party were 


into position by big horses covered 
with velvet and gt>ld. Some Americans 
seemed startled by the exotic calrriage^ 
until .they realized that nothing else 
could have been so in keeping with the 
surroundings. 

When the American soldiers halted, 
their officers filed into the hospital, 
where-the bodies of the three aviators 
were lying. Eight firemen in brass hel¬ 
mets and dress uniforms formed a 
guard at the hospital entrance, while 
the city officials, gray-haired men in 
silk hats, passed to and fro. 

Suddenly hundreds of people boured 
in from all sides—ragamuffins from 
the street, men and women of all 
^classes and - yreu-nded— -soldiers. - The . 
wounded in tlie hospitals looked out 
from all the windows. 

There seemed to be a new sentiment 
in the crowd, which had often wit¬ 
nessed military demonstrations.’ Hith¬ 
erto the Americans had been just nov¬ 
elties, but to-day .there was something 
different. 

There was a thrill in the hearts of 
the people. . This meant more than 
promises or loans. Blood had been shed. 
Sacrifice had begun. 

A little group of French drew up in 
their famous blue coats and trench hel¬ 
mets. They were real poilus, with Ion 
They had. left their rest 
camp to pay this last tribute to their 
American brothers in arms. 

From another direction came a com¬ 
pany of Italian infantry. The Amer¬ 
icans, who for the most part were hav¬ 
ing their first experience of a military 
funeral, began to feel that something 
that makes one realize why civiliza¬ 
tion must conquer. More officers ap^ 
peared, pilot officers from the ca mp, in 


Continued on Page Two, Col. Six. 


STOCK YARDS FIRES 
STARTED BY GERMAN 


THE WEATHER 


TO-DAY’S FORECAST. 

For St. Louis and Vicinity—Fair to-day. 
I followed by snow late to-nig;ht or to-rnor- 
I row. continued cold remainder of month. 

I LIGHT LAMPS. A LL VEH ICLES. 5:18 P. M. 

_ . Sun rises at 7:10 and sets at 5:18. Length 
I of day, 10 hours and 9 minutes. 

XJtiERMOMETER READINGS. 


and gas lights at HO o’clock every night, 
Hodgdon declares. 

At a conference yesterday between 
the St. Louis Fuel Committee and the 
county fuel heads plans Jor a steady 
distribution of fuel were outlined. All 
consumers, private and corporate, will 
be asked to report to their respective 
fuel bodies, on the quantity of coal they 
will require for the balance of the win¬ 
ter. 

The work of getting the required 
forms for these reports to each family 
in the, city and county will be started 
next Monday. When filled out these 
forms will give the Fuel Committees 
this information: 

The amount of coal now on hand, the 
amount needed for nekt season, the sur¬ 
plus amount on hand this season and 
the amount needed for the balance of 
this season. 

The purpose of this plan is to deter¬ 
mine the exact amount of coal St. Louis 
and the county requires. Families hav¬ 
ing a surplus of coal are not to be re¬ 
quired to give a part of their fuel to 
their neighbors. 

The fuel situation in St. Louis, while 


Continued on Page Two, Col. Five. 


Your. (Pocjw'W 

kneads 

you M 
ViebjRT 


I a. m., _ 

" . I cTcgrees 

S a. m... 16 degrees 

4 a. m. .. 16 degrees 

5 a. m. . .16 degrees 

6 a. m.. .16 degrees 

7 a. m. . .16 degrees 

8 a. m_17 degrees 

9 a. m. . .17 degrees 
10 a. m.. .18 degrees 

II a. m. . .21 degrees 
12 noon...21 degrees 

1 p. m. . .21 degrees 

2 p. m.. .23 degrees 

3 p. m. . .23 degrees 

4 p. m. . .24 degrees 

5 p. ra. . .23 degrees 

6 p. m.. .21 degrees 

7 p. m.. .20 degrees 

8 p. m. . .19 degrees 
*9 p. m . . .17 degrees 

10 p. m... 16 degrees 

11 p. m. . .15 degrees 

12 p. in...14 degrees 



iC 


-nuadinea IftSr'9 p. m are taken from » 
thermometer on the first Uoor ot The Re 
public building, and are not official. 


FIRE IN DUPONT PLANT. 

WILMINGTON, Del., Jan. 29—Fire 
at the Carney’s Point Works of the 
Dupont Powder Company late yes¬ 
terday caused a loss estimated at 
$250,000. __ 

ROW TIES UP CAR TRAFFIC. 

Traffic on Olive street line was 
tied up half an hour last night when 
Motorman J° hn Duncan of Maple- 
xirnod went to the rescue of Mrs. 
Tessie Chapman, 1817 North Jeffer¬ 
son avenue, ‘Who was attacked by 
her husband, John Chapman, after 


~Ccmtinned o» p »fie Two, Col. Six. 


AGENCY} “I WcHBSr 


Evidence has been uncovered in East 
St. Louis which will show that the fire 
of last September at the National City 
Stock Yards and the blaze of last week 
were started by “torches” of pro-Ger¬ 
man tendencies as a part of a plot to 
prevent the sale of .far horses and 
mules to the Government. 

The evidence was submitted to Unit¬ 
ed States authorities by Fire Chief To¬ 
bin of East St. Louis. An investigation 
following the $300,000 fire last Septem¬ 
ber failed to determine the cause of 
the blaze. 

Chief of Police Ely of National City 
gave instructions to the men under him 
to arrest every man found in the vicin¬ 
ity of the -yards who could not give an 
iron-clad excuse for being there after 
dark. 

Since the fire the number of police¬ 
men at the stock yards has been dou¬ 
bled. Every precautionary measure pos¬ 
sible to prevent another serious blaze 
at the yards has been taken, according 
to C. T. Jones, general manager of the 
yards. 

But despite these measures the fire 
last week had gained such headway be 
fore a fir-e company a block away could 
rp'ach the scene that it was impossible 

to save fcl taer^tl.v- .. fW^ jj‘ 

mals in it. 




Shoppers’ Guide 


Famous & Barr Company—Page 3. 
Scruggs, Yandeorvoort & Barney— 
Page 2. 

Stix, Baer & Fuller—Page 5. 
Jaccard’s —Pages 3 and 12. 

Lammert Furniture Company— 
Page 2. 

Classified Ads—Page 10. 


to give Joffre asked us to send men to France before m 

-- 5 ’- Frgmch people bad b een disheart- 

^ rr<vi 

were ready,’’ he said. -iio 

ened by the great offensive of 1917, and saia itwouT 
send over some of your troops.’ ” 

Avoided Fate of British Regulars. \ 

The Secretary said that the example of Great Britain could have been 
followed and trained regiments could have been sent to France,soldiers who 
would have been able to take their places on the line of battle in a short 
time. Had this been done the American regulars would have met the same 
fate of Britain’s “contemptible little arm,” as the Germans called the first 
English unit that was sent against them. . 

Had the regulars, he added, been all sent to France, there would have 
been no nucleus with which to train the new army that had to be raised 
here. Therefore, it was decided to send in the first expeditionary force some 
regulars, many recrtiits and National Guardsmen, all to be made ready tOx 
actual warfare on French soil. He told how officers and men were trained 
here and while this process of mobilization was going on, bow regiment 
after regiment of trained artisans, engineers and troops of a teenmeax 
character were sent abroad to prepare for the reception of the men yet to 

come^e revea j e( j w kat has never before been told, that cantonments had to 
be built in France, just as they had to be built here; that foresters from 
America cut the trees and prepared the lumber for the camps over there, in¬ 
stead of, as in this country, relying upon the lumber industry to furnish the 
necessary camp materials. 

Every task undertaken here, he said, was undertaken over there, with 
the difference that the difficulties were multiplied in France. He told how, 
a railroad 600 miles long had'been taken over to carry products from 
of disembarkation in France to the general bases of operation, miles 8*. 
docks built and gigantic cranes put in place to unload the ships. 

-—— nri howYv rytprtg from France and England came to Washington 
and worked nit prffU'^T 1 * 1 of the’'Am erican Army, and told 

of the decision that France wpuld furnisn _ 

artillery if the United States would furnish the raw material, thus saving 
cargo space in the 3,000-mile journey between the two countries. 

Rifle for Every Man at Front. 

■ He sketched the ever recurring changes in the plans of the military 
experts, revealed how new problems at the front demanded new methods 
of attack; told of the close co-operation between Gren. Pershing and War 
Department officials here and recited how men and supplies were being 
sent abroad in ever increasing numbers with every assurance that America 
would be a deciding factor in the war. 

He conceded there had been mistakes, but asserted jhat they were cor¬ 
rected as soon as discovered and never repeated, declared that moral wel¬ 
fare of the troops at home and abroad was given as close attention 
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Lammertis 

IO™ C, WASHINGTON 


-S-E-Mrl-ANNUAL 

Clearing Sale 

—offers greater savings on higher grade Furniture 
than are afforded in any other sale of Furniture in the 
Middle West. 

As a key to the thousands of other items offering 
10* to 40£ off— 


Solid Mahogany 
Gate-Leg Table 

Very Spe- $-| Q.50 
cial at.,. . .. lO = 

This is an^a rtfully con- 
structedFurniture, 
useful —M—f Harris as a 


h n -a 



fl§| ory of the use pf artillery was by the 
H British preferred to that of the French, 
if They could not picture to us a barrage 
|| of heavy howitzers as compared to a 
barrage of 75-centimeter guns. They 
I could not picture to us the association 
of aircraft, balloons and mobile air¬ 
craft with artillery uses. They could 
tell us about it, but even while they 
told us the story grew old. 

“The, one thing they told us from the 
very beginning to the end was that this 
war, of all others, was not a static 
thing; that our adversary was a versa¬ 
tile and agile adversary; that every day 
Jfre'revajnped' and changed his weapons 
of attach and ins methods of dof«n3hrt 
that the stories they were telling iis 
were true when they left England and 
France, but an entirely different thing 
was probably taking place there now, 
and they told us of large supplies of 
weapons of one kind and another which 
they had developed in France and Eng¬ 
land and which, even before they got 
them in sufficient quantity manufac¬ 
tured to take them from the industrial 
plants to the front were superseded by 
new ideas and had to be thrown into 
the scrap heap. 

WHY PERSHING WAS SENT. 
“They said to us, this is a moving pic¬ 
ture; it is something that nobody can 
paint and give you an idea of. It is 
not a static thing. 

“Therefore, it became necessary for 
us to have eyes there and immediate 
communication and we sent over to 
France Gen. Pershing and we sent with 
him not merely a division of troops— 
to that I shall refer in a moment—but 
we sent with him, perhaps I can say 
safely, the major part of the trained, 
expert personnel of the army. 

“You know* the size of the official 
corps of the regular army in this 
k when the . war broke out- It 
.trained men, 
them 


TRAINS OF FOOD 
TO BE SOLIDLY 
MOVED TO EAST 

Continued jlrom Page One._ 
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break^TJ^Tsgth. Size 26x34 inches (as illustrated 
Same style, size 34x42 inches, special at $1&50. 



sno.^.j|i : i,p^^i^|^^Bp-ught powerful ro¬ 
tary plows to H^tandstill and wiped 
out temporary gains that now and 
again started traffic trickling thrcragh 

some narrow, hard won gorge. 

The Pennsylvania mobilized every 
mkn on its lines who could handle a 
shovel, stripping its shops and round¬ 
houses and snapping up any outside la¬ 
borer who could be hired, but even then 
the constant piling on top of snow that 
already lay many feet thick was too 
much for the physical resources of the 
road. 

Re-enforcements were got from the 
mines about Scranton and other coal 
regions,- where the snow threatened to 
bury tracks, frogs and switches so 
deep that it would take days to dig 
them out. 

SUSPENDS SERVICE. 

While other roads were experiencing 
similar troubles the Pennsylvania an¬ 
nounced that it had been forced to sus¬ 
pend train service entirely from the At¬ 
lantic Seaboard to the West. The worst 
conditions were experienced on the 
crest of the Allegheny Mountains be- 
Gallitzin and Cresson, where 
Dp were encoun 
fell on thePitta 


MI 




physical welfare and announced with confidence that a better or finer army 
Lad never been raised anywhere. 

At the very outset he took up Senator Chamberlain’s charges, item by 
item, and answered them all, dwelling particularly upon the complaiht that 
men in hospitals had been inhumanely treated. He said that not more than 
a dozen cases of this character had reached his notice and each had been im¬ 
mediately investigated and the remedy applied. He told of punishing inhu¬ 
mane officers and said he would not be satisfied with their mere dismissal 
from the army, but had ordered that such .offenders be tried as criminals 
and imprisoned if found guilty of transgressing military law. 

He said that every man who would use a rifle on the battle front now 
had a rifle, whether he was in Europe or the United States, and asserted that 
there are enough machine guns for training purposes and that thousands of 
others would soon be forthcoming from the factories in quantities sufficiently 
large to meet all demands. 

As he went on, his story grew more fascinating with each succeeding sen¬ 
tence, the Secretary’s eyes flashed with enthusiasm and his jaws snapped to 
emphasize his firm conviction that America was equal to the great job it had 
been asked to perform. . 

He disputed the belief of Senator Chamberlain that the Germans knew 
how many men we had in Prance, said all of his confidential reports indicated 
otherwise, and he read from Ger man offici al st ^t^ificnts „to show while,they 
outwardly' ISti I~we ivere bluffing, inwardly they knew we would do all we 
had set out to do, and more. 

'Men in Cantonments Ready for Service. 

While many things disclosed impressed, the committee was frankly 
amazed when told that the men of 32 National Guard and National Army 
divisional camps are ready to go to-day at need. When members wanted 
to know why such things had not been given publicity before Mr. Baker 
spoke of the reluctance of military men to reveal their war plans and 
quoted German remarks about America's advertisement of - her prepara¬ 
tions. . 

Emphasizing that he was not there to defend himself or anybody else, 
the Secretary urged the committee again and again to lay hare any short¬ 
coming or failure of the department that it might he corrected. Frequently 
he paused to seek stronger language to describe the devotion of his asso¬ 
ciates in the department, military and civilian. 

‘‘For one reason or another," he said, “the impression has gone out 
into the country, to some extent jX least, that the War Deparement has 

fallC “It would he a tragical thing if this tremendous effort, this wholly 
unprecedented sacrifice made by men, were in fact to turn out to deserve 
the Comment that it liad~fallen down.'' ^ . 

Never in the history of time, he declared, had an army of its size been 
raised, equipped, trained and prepared for battle as had that of the United 
States 

Mr. Baker took personal responsibility for getting men under training 
before their equipment was ready “to the last shoe button.” Such officers 
as Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, he said, had urged this policy. He described 
conferences that evolved the ordnance program and its fulfillment, submit¬ 
ting ducuments to prove that France and Great Britain were supplying ar¬ 
tillery and machine guns for the first forces at their own urgent request in 
order that ships might be used for other purposes. 

In all that was done prior to the departure of the first troops, Gen 
Pershing shared in the deliberations and approved the decisions reached, 
Mr Baker declared, and now, surrounded with a staff of trained regular of¬ 
ficers, who could ill be spared from the great tasks at home, Pershing ^s in 

France as the “eyes of the army.” . 

Every step taken since had been founded on his long daily cabled re¬ 
ports of what is going on at the fighting fronts. 

Problem U. S. Faced on Entering War. 

In his statement dealing with the plan for the war and the accomplish¬ 
ments of th e arm y, Bator 

—r-_ * 'T-T a^r gen tiemen, about the plan for the war. It will be remembered 
that this war broke out in August, tl914. We went into it in April, 1917, 
so that for two and one-half years, or more than two and one-half years, the 
war had been going on. 

“It was not as though war had broken out between the United States 
and some country, each of them prior to that time having been at peace 
with one another and with everybody else, so that an immediate plan should 
he made in the United States for conducting war against its adversary, but 
we were coming into a war which had been gertug on for two and one-half 
years, in which the greatest military experts, all the inventive gehlus, all 
of the industrial capacity of those greatest countries in the world had’ for 
two and one-hal'f years been solving the problem of what kind of war it was 
to be and where it was to be waged. 

“It was not a thing for us to decide where our theater of war should 
be. The theater of war was France. It was not for us to decide our line of 
communications. Our line of communications was across 3,000 miles of 
ocean, one end of it infested with Submarines. It was not for us to decide 1 
wbetner we would have the maneuvering of large bodies of troops in the 
open. There lay the antagonists on opposite sides of No Man's Land in the 
trenches at a dearth grapple with one another. Our antagonist was on the 
other side of that line and our problem was and is to get over there and 
get him. 

“It was not the problem of doing it our way and letting everybody else 
take care of himself. In the first place, we were going to fight in France, not 
on our own soil, and not on our adversary’s soil, and, therefore, at the very 
beginning, it was obvious that the thing we had to do was not to map out an 
ideal plan of campaign, not to have the War College, with its speculative 
studies of Napoleon and everybody else, map out the theoretically best way 
to get at some other country, but it was the problem of studying- tv.* thk- 
isting situation and bringi ng the jiuiiiLiijl „i.j tlL 

strength of thori Tr 0j "i ml iuK that of Great Britain and 

-r L^lide in J the most immediate and effective way. That problem could not 
be discussed here. 

“I fancy in this audience there are men who have been in the trenches. 
The altogether unprecedented character of that problm is a thing which every 
returning visitor tells us cannot be described in words, cannot be put down 
in reports; it is a thing so different from anything else that ever went on in 
the world, so vast in its desolation, so extraordinary in its uniqueness, that 
it must be seen and studied on the ground in order to be comprehended at all. 

“It is easily imagined that we might have perfected an army over here* 
and carried it across the ocean and found it wholly unadapted to its task, and 
it might well have been that the army that we sent over was just one thing 
that they did not need, and that some other thing which we might have sup¬ 
plied would have been the thing essential to their success. 

“So that from the very beginning it was not a question of abstract spec¬ 
ulation here, but a question of study there to find out where our shoulder to 
the wheel could be put. 

“They realized that. And so Great 
Britain sent over to us Mr. Balfour and 
Gen. Bridges and a staff of experts. 

They came over here and you saw Mr. 

Balfour in the House of Congress and 
at the White House and in public meet¬ 
ings at one place and another. 

“But the group of experts whom they 
brought over with them you did not see 
much of, and yet they distributed them¬ 
selves through the War Department, 
and their ordnance experts sat down 
with Gen. Crozier, their, supply experts 
with Gen. Sharpe, and! his assistants, 
their strategists sat down with the 
Army War College, and all over this_ 
city there 


consultat* fl .rjj rflJJ take place im¬ 
mediately’’^ A JL f ill the front—so that 
they could see the tning with their own 
eyes, and send us back the * details by 
cable every day of the changing char¬ 
acter of this war. 

“Gen. Pershing’s staff of experts and 


officers over there runs into the thou¬ 
sands, and they are busy every minute 
and every day that the sun rises I get 
cablegrams from Gen. Pershing from 10 
to 16 and 20 pages long, filled with 
measurements and formulas and 
changes of a millimeter in size, in great 
long specifications of changes in details 
of things which' were agreed upon last 
week and changed this week, and need 
to be changed again next week, so 
that what we are doing at this end is 
attempting by using the eyes of the 
army there to keep up to what they 
want us to do. 

‘Already you will find in your fur¬ 
ther examination into some of the bu¬ 
reau work of the department, some of 
the divisions, when they come down, 
you will find that schedules which were 
agreed upon, weapons which were se¬ 
lected and which we had started to 
manufacture, have been so far changed 
that people have forgotten the, names 
of them' almost, and ucw~things substi¬ 
tuted in their place, and those forgot¬ 
ten and new things in their places. 

DOUBLE DUTY AT HOME. 

“So that if one gets the idea that this 
is the sort of war we used to have, or 
if he gets the idea that this is a static 
thing, it is an entirely erroneous idea, 
and when you remember that we had 
to divide this little handful of officers 
that we had and send so large a part of 
them to France, and then think of 
those who remained at home, you will 
realize, I am sure, that those who re¬ 
mained here had the double duty, in¬ 
sufficient for either aspect iOf it, in 
numbers—and they still have this dou¬ 
ble duty—they had to go forward with 
manufactures, work out industry and 
industrial' relations; they had to see 
about supplies of raw materials and 
manufacture finished products, and 
make from day to day alterations and 
changes that had to be made, and they 
hJ*d to be ingenious! .Vi th Suggestions, 
te'f see whether they could devise on 
this side something which had not been 
thought of over therp. 

“They had to be hospitable to sugges¬ 
tions which came from the other side; 
they had to confer with the foreign of¬ 
ficers who were here and were con¬ 
stantly being changed, so that men 
fresh from the front could be here to 
advise with us, and in addition to that 
every one of them had to be a univer¬ 
sity professor, going out into the life 
of the. community and selecting men 
who had mechanical experience and 
knowledge and training, and adding to 
his original equipment the scientific 
training, that finished touch which 
made him available for use as a mil¬ 
itary sciehtist. 

GROWTH OF ORDNANCE BUREAU. 

“As a consequence, this little group 
which stayed here have built the great 
special departments of the army. The 
Ordnance Department, starting, I think, 
with 93 or 9*6 has now, as I 

recall the figures, something like 3,000 
t officers. They have had to be trained; 
they have had. to be specialized, and 
that has had to go on contemporane¬ 
ously with this response to the chan¬ 
ging conditions on the other side. 

“In the meantime, -when we started 
into this war, I think it was.commonly 
thought throughout the country that 
our contribution at the outset might 
well be financial and industrial. The 


won worge. 
e general' situation, 
contains this suminary; 

“Ten to 14 incneslnew snow and sleet. 
Drifting, with bittjer cold winds, mak¬ 
ing a depth of about two feet on the 
level. Two main-line Pennsylvania 
trains stalled in snow, one with engine 
derailed. Holding other west-bound 
trains at Altoona until conditions clear 
up. 

All service annulled from New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington to points 
reaching Altoona and Pittsburgh dis¬ 
tricts. East-bound passenger service 
from Pittsburgh distric.t and freight 
service in Pittsburgh at standstill. 
Prospect of continuing movement of 
empty cars to bituminous mines for 
next day or so is not encouraging. 

‘In Northern New York a strong east¬ 
ern wind, and snowing, with tempera¬ 
tures 10 below to 6 above. Slight snow 
in central part, with temperature 2 to 
18 above.” * 
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Warner Lenses 

A clear glass lens, 
which distributes the 
ray of light through a 
great number of small 
scientifically construct¬ 
ed lenses. Per pair. 

5-in. to 9-in.. $3.50 

9^-iri. to 10^-in., $4.00 
1.0*4-in. to 11-in., $5.00 

Radiator and Engine Robes- 
the two-piece style, lined with 
kersey—for 1916 Overland carsl 
Regularly $6.50; while a limitecf 
number lasts $2.50 

Bull-finished two-piece Robed 
for Ford radiators and enginesj 
special at $2.6^ 

Robes for other cars, 

$4.50 to $7.0 

This Ford Channel Bar Bump 
of the clamp-on type, finished in 
black, would sell regularly a| 
$6.50; our special price is $4.05 
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COUNTY’S COAL SUPPLY 
IS EXHAUSTED AND 1 GAS 
PLANT MAY SHUT DOWN 


Continued From Page One. 


LONDON,* Jan. 28.—In an Y’ftt'erview 
with a representative of The Morning 
Post, Premier Orlando of Italy, who is 
now in London,-said that as the result 
of the conferences he had had with 
leading members of the British Gov¬ 
ernment, he found ’himself in agree¬ 
ment with them on all essential mat- - 
ters, not only as to principles but 
methods as well. . 

He said that he was speaking, of 
course, from the political point of view. 
Questions of military strategy would 
have to be decided at the next military 
conference of the Allies. 

Referring to articles in certain Ital¬ 
ian papers expressing disappointment 
in Premier Lloyd George’s recent 
speech, Signor Orlando 'said: 

“I can assure you that there is not 
a shadow of misunderstanding between 
the Italian arid English Governments.'* 


EAST SIDE CAR STRIKE ENDS 

AJthough no settlement between the 
Alton, Granite City & St. Louis Trac¬ 
tion Company and 90 motormen %aid 
conductors who called a strike early 
Sunday has been reached the men re¬ 
turned to work yesterday to await the 
outcome of a meeting scheduled for his 
afternoon. 

A national officer of the'Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Rail¬ 
way Workers of America, of which the 
men are members, will formally pre¬ 
sent the demands of the workers to the 
company heads at the meeting. 

Because of the suddenness with which 
the crews decided to call their strike, 
the demands of the men probably will 
not be recognized, D. E. Parsons, gen¬ 
eral manager of t^wmpany, declared 

to work the “spli’^hift” system ir 
their wage scale of^33 cents an hour 
is increased to 40 cents. 

Parsons said the men are working 
under a wage agreement signed last 
May and because of this he does not 
believe that the national organization 
will countenance a strike. 


JACKSON, KY., THREATENED 


industries of this country were largely! WITH DESTRUCTION BY FLOOD 

devoted at that time, the appropriate w J , niumLiuco ~ _ ^— 

LEXINGTON, Ky„ Jan. 28 —Word ^ heat ers, laundries, retail stores and o£- 
reached here to-day that Jackson, Ky.- 


_ _nangrng information, telling 

how the thing was over there, what we 
could do, what they advised us to do, 
what experience they had had in de¬ 
veloping this, that and the other im¬ 
plement or supply, how certain plans 
which one might naturally have evolved 
out of the past experience of the world 
had been tried there and found not to 
work at all. 

THEN CAME JOFPIUB MISSION. 

**They were exchanging information, 
giving us all that they thought was’ 
helpful. And then came Joffre, with 
his wonderful reputation and his 
.^reakand charming personality, and he 


made a great figure here, and we wel¬ 
comed him. It was a tremendous in¬ 
spiration to see the hero of the Marne; 
but with him came this unobserved 
staff of 15 or 20 or 25 young men, the 
most brilliant men in the French 
Army—strategists, mechanical experts, 
experts in arms, experts in supplies, 
experts in industry and manufacture, 
and they told us not merely the formal 
and military problems, but they 
brought over with them men who were 
in from the beginning, in their reor¬ 
ganizations of the industries, in their 
mobilization of their iridustral plan 
and we sat do e 
finally we collated, and 
collected and extracted the information 
which they could give us from their re¬ 
spective countries. 

“And every country which has been 
brought in the war has brought us that 
sort or sent us that, sort of a staff of 
experts, and it has been necessary to 
compare n<?tes, and with this as a ba¬ 
sis, to form such an idea as might be 
formed of what was the thing for us 
to do over there. 

“But that was not enough. They ad¬ 
mitted that it was imposisble to draw 
that picture. They could describe to us 
and bring the specifications and draw 


industries, and many converted indus¬ 
tries, to the manufacture of war mate- 
rails for our allies. 

“As I suggested this morning, when 
we went into that market we found it 
largely occupied, so that our problem 
was not going to a shoe factory and 
saying, ‘Make shoes for us,’ but it was 
going to a factory which never made 
shoes, because all the shoe factories 
were busy making shoes for people 
from whom we could not take them, 
and saying, ‘Learn how to make shoes 
in order that you may make them for 
us.’ , 

“This magazine came out in August, 
1917, and this editorial says; 

** ‘Since it is our war, we want to put 
everything into it so as to finish it in 
the shortest possible time 

— . . To our mind 

the whole plan of the War Department 
has been flavored with a desire to hold 
off until the Allies finish the war for 
us.’ 

You see, the editor was dealing with 
what he supposed, to be the intention 
of the War Department at that time, 
that we were held off so far as actual 
military operations were concerned and 
let the Allies do the fighting. 

“What he says We should have done, 
and I ask your particular attention to 
it, is: ‘We should have strained every 
energy to have gotten from 50,000 to 
100,000 men to France this year.’ 

“That is, the year 1917. I . tell no se¬ 
cret, but it is perfectly well, known to 
everybody in this group that we have 
far exceeded what in August, 1917/ was 
regarded as a program SC ideal that 
the editor of this magazine refers* to it 
as a thing which we ought to have 
strained every nerve in a vain but hope¬ 
less effort/ to accomplishd.” 

In response to a question by Chair¬ 
man Chamberlain, the Secretary said 
the United States did not have more 
than the minimum number of men in 
France in August, 1917. He continued: 

“And then the editor goes on: 

“ ‘And by next year, 1918, we could 
have had 500,000 men to send over, or 
any part of 500,000 men, which we 
could ship.’ 


has been visited by a flood which fol¬ 
lowed the breaking up of ice gorges i n 
the mountain streams, and that the 
town is threatened with destruction. 

All of the residents have taken to the 
mountain sides, the railroad tracks 
have been washed away, and the dam¬ 
age already is reported to be in the 
neighborhood of a quarter of a million 
dollars in the valley in which Jackson 
is located* 

The college town of Oneida in Clay 
Countv also was inundated this after¬ 
noon. ‘ Children attending the Baptist 
Institute were carried to safety 
boats. 


JUDGE RASSIEl 


ALIEN ENE VIIES MAY SUE 


‘Now, in v 

‘ranee in 1917, we have 
many more men than that in France, 
and instead of having a half million 
men whom we could ship to France if 
we could find any way to do it in 1918, 
we will have more than one-half mil- 
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RULES 


__ urious, is much better than. 

cuou»aHus of other localities through 
out the East, according to Eugene D. 
Nims, chairman of the Fuel Committee 
here, who returned yesterday from an 
extended tour of inspection through the 
country beyond the Mississippi. 

But unless the weather moderates 
materially within a short time the 
shortage of fuel here will be more 
acutely felt in a.few days, according 
to C. E. Morrow, member of the fuel 
body. Hpndreds of housekeepers who 
purchased last summer what they be¬ 
lieved would be a winter’s supply of 
coal are about out of it now. 

Morrow has information on hun¬ 
dreds of households where the actual 
consumption of fuel is from eight to 
10 tons a winter. These families are 
virtually without coal. now, and when, 
they go into the market for a new sup¬ 
ply the shortage will at once become 
acute. 

Without the Garfield order in the 
East, Nims said, suffering on every 
hand would have been indescribable. He 
declared the fuel order had relieved a 
congestion of shipping that, without 
the adict, would have required months 
to «lear. 

The FueLCoinmittee to-day will start ; 
an investigation of a report that the 
Union Electric Light and Power Com¬ 
pany had purchased coal in excess of its 
actual requirements and had used it in 
the generation of steam for the heating 
of office buildings. 

H. A. Lawrence, a fuel agent for the 
electric light company, went before tho 
committee and was instructed to pre¬ 
pare a statement of fuel quantities used 
by the company for various purposes 
recently. 

The Union Electric, as a public utili¬ 
ty, is entitled to priority second only 
to home consumers, but as a distributor 
of heat to office buildings it has no 
priority standing. 

— -irnx: c QTP trn11 c h -has started checking 
daily reports of 'cb'al compa,m«a.' 
far this check has revealed that several 
of the companies have failed to ob¬ 
serve the priority requirements as they 
concern the consumer, while they have 
delivered coal to nonessential firms 
either low in the list of priority users, 
or not listed at all. 

The committee has found that on days 
when home consumers have complained 
they have been unable to get coal from 
the dealers, reports of the dealers them¬ 
selves show that deliveries of large 
quantities of fuel to such places 
theaters, 1 

fice buildings were made. 

P E. Conrades, president of the Mer-I 
chants’ Ice and Fuel Company, and! 
John C. Muckermann, vice president of| 
the Polar Wave Ice and Fuel Company,! 
have been cited to appear before the I 
committee for such alleged violations! 

as these. ^ I 

These men promised to observe triel 
consumers’ priority claims, as they had! 
been established by Wallace Crossley, f 
State Fuel Administrator. Morrow, as I 
acting chairman of the Fuel Commit- 1 
tee, told them that unless the priority! 
in was observed the committee will take| 
charge of .the distribution of coal. 

Such action by. the committee is to I 
violations of t he priority claim, 

by eitherbi^^iW 
Crossley yesterday instructed the 
committee to turn all coal possible to 
Southeast Missouri. The shortage there 
is said to be serious. In some towns 
there, Crossley telegraphed, many 
families have no fuel at all and are re¬ 
sorting to the use of such wood as they 
may obtain. Fire wood there is not 
nearer than 15 miles, he said. 

Among other towns reported suffer¬ 
ing are Caruthersville, Hayti and 
Steele. W. F. Collins,' member of the 
Pemiscot County Fuel Committee, 1bas 
reported to the State Administrator 
that several hundred cars of coal bei*j 
longing to the Frisco ^aHroad are oj 
the tracks at Chaffee. Crossley will d<V 
termine if it may be seized for the pub¬ 
lic use. 


MEDICINE 


GERMAN PAPER CALLS 
KAISER JUDAS, HANGMAN, 

IN URGING REVOLT 

Continued From Page Onr> 
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T. WEITZEL, 
Concordia, Kan. 


Prove What Swamp-Rhof Will Do for You 

Send ten cents to Jpr. Kilmer & fj 0 . 
Binghamton, N. Y., jfor a sample size 


DETROIT, Mich., Jan. 28.—Merkes _ 

Ali, said to be a General in the Turk- bottle. It will convl 
ish Army, is in custody at police head- will also receive a b 
quarters pending an investigation by 1 information, telling 
Government and Detroit officials. It is ! and bladder,. When w 
w .m b -understood that several documents of i mention The St. Lou _ 

ings for a piece of artillery, but they | an important nature were found in the Medium and large slge bottles for sale 
could jioc tell us why the British the- prisoner’s room. - a -t drug stores. Adv. 


nee anyone. You 
joklet of valuable 
fbout the kidneys 
iting, be sure and 
s Daily Republic. 


pressed until it promised to submit 
its intended articles to the censor. I 
On January 27, The Deutsche Tages-I 
zeitung like The Deutsche Zeitungl 
Called upon the monarchs of the fedeijj 
. ^ Germ an States to come f orwarj 

zeitung styled L’mpero r t "wi i 1 
present representative” of the HousJ 
of Hohenzollern in order, probably, t'q 
place him on the same level as thl 
other monarchs to whom the King o| 
Prussia owes his title of the “Germarf 
Emperor.” ( 

But more than once the paper has re-L 
ferred to the Crown Prince as the sa-l 
vior of Germany from the “abyss duJ 
by Count von Hertling, Dr. Von Kuehll 
mann. Count Czernin and- the FinancJ 
Minister, Count von Rodern.” 

On extraordinary state occasions both! 
the Kaiser and his Chancellor weaif 
cloaks of “imperial purple,- which isL 
similar to scarlet-—the red prevailing ini 
a mixture. The Prussian executioner | 
who still decapitates. with a broad axil 
is arrayed in red for obvious reasons, 
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!DAY, JA.NUARY 29 „ 1918. 


Baker Pictures American W a preparations in France 


m IB FRAHGE BEFORE 1918 ENOS 


First Photo of G-afrUu-l 


Salem by British 


Continued From Pip; Two. 


Ylon In Franca early In 1818, and wo 
tavo availably If the transportation fa¬ 
cilities am available to us, and the 
prospect la not unpromising, one and 
one-half mUliodi who in 1918 can be 
shipped to Prance.** 

WHY PACTS WERE OONCE.iLED. 

Senator Weeks asked whether the 
-'Secretary knew who wrote the edi¬ 
torial, and Mr. Baker said he thought it 
was attributed to Mr, WIggin. the edi¬ 
tor in chief. 

“Wiry,*’ asked Chairman Chamberlain, 


to us, ‘Send us nurses and doctors.’ 
Why, before we were scarcely in the ! 
war American units organized In ad- j 
vanced and anticipation by the Red J 
Cross, which was taken over into the 
service of the United States through 
the Surgeon General’s office, were on 
the battle field, and there are tens of 
thousands of men in England and in 
Prance now who bless the mission of 
mercy upon which the first Americans 
appeared in Prance. 

“Our surgeons have set up hospitals 


immediately behind u,. Hne, The y 

erence to these things that you are tell¬ 
ing nowT* 


“Senator, I confess I have hesitated 
and still hesitate,** replied the Secre¬ 
tary. ‘T have here a statement from 
Pield Marshal von ELindenburg, in 
which be is quoted as saying in a 
'German newspaper, in contemptuous 
fashion of us. that^w** have ad vc~*^ 1 


have been made military in every sense 
of the word. They have not been espe- j 
cially fortunate in escaping attack from • 
the air and our early losses in this war. j 
the losses of Red Cross nurses and doc- ! 
tors and orderlies and attendants In! 
hospitals and ambulance drivers who ! 
were sent over to assist our allies in « 
ised 1 ttles0 necessary services, thus not only j 






W 
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•our preparatio 
worthy inAnner.' 

“Do you think, for a moment. Secre¬ 
tary Baker,** said the chairman, "that 
there has been any time within the last 
year that the German Secret Service 
, has not been fully advised as to every¬ 
thing we have done?** 

, "Yes, Senator, I knew. If I may rely 
upon the information which we get 
from confidential sources, the German 
Government is still mystified as to the 
number of men we have in Prance, or 


Lance, out acquiring | 
nd knowledge of the circum- i 
,nd surroundings so that when \ 
our own troops came in large numbers 
they could render like services to our 
own forces. 

PROBLEMS IN FRANCK. 

"But that was not enough. It was 
suggested that farther groups of me¬ 
chanics might be needed. Nay, we be¬ 
gan to see that we were going to be 
over there in large force and the ques¬ 
tion that then had to be answered was. i 
how will we maintain this army in 




have had there at any time.” j 

POLICY AS TO ARMY SECRETS. Prance? 

The chairman said he doubted this.; “Special studies had to be made of 
After some discussion as to the policy; that problem and this is what they 
of Governments in announcing military 1 showed: They showed that the rail- 
secrets, Mr. Baker said it was not the! roads and the facilities of Prance had 
policy of the American or other Gov- i during this war been kept in an excel- 
ernments to do so, and added: ; lent condition; far better than may be 

*1 am saying this now because you l supposed possible under war conditions, 
have asked me why I have held back j and yet ttfat those railroads were used 
these facts until now. I am saying to; t c the maximum to take care of the 
you that you could not get from Great* needs of the French and the British 
Britain at this minute—I don’t know! themselves, and that when our army 
whether I could get—the number of; became a great army it would be nec- 
3oldiera Great Britain has in Prance orj essary for us to build back of our own 
at home. I could get an approximation;) ]{ nrt an independent line of coramunica- 
I could get whatever information might! tion 


■EKTUY OT BRITISH lOTO-JERUSALEM 
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I TREADING TUE PROCLAMATION 


be deemed helpful to the immediate 
military object to be accomplished, but 
I could not get from Great Britain or 
— Vn i.rir+y. either one. <-h*_ fiotiial number 
of troope they have at the front. 

*Tt may be that that precaution is 
unnecessary .and yet that is the precau¬ 
tion which military men have observed, 
and I have no further point to make in 
the matter of troops there than to 
show what I was showing when I read 
that extract; that our original inten¬ 
tion was to make our military effort 
in 1918, and in August of 1917 a zeal¬ 
ous advocate of immediate military ac¬ 
tivity laid down as the maximum ob¬ 
tainable program, a thing which has! 
since been multifold exceeded. 

FRANCE CALLED FOR TROOPS. 

“Why did we decide to send some 
troops to Prance in 1917? It is no se¬ 
cret When Marshal Joffre came to 
this country from Prance, when the 
British Mission came from Prance.they 
told us of a situation which we had not 
up to that time fully appreciated. 
There had been in Prance, recently 
conducted before than, an unsuccessful 
offensive. The French people had suf¬ 
fered —they suffered in a way that 
our language is not adapted to de¬ 
scribe, and our imagination cannot 
conceive. The war is in their country. 

mmmmrnmmm . ? . . 


**Tn other words, France was a white 
sheet of paper so far as we were con¬ 
cerned, and on that we had not only 
IrO\vrrlto^an zi^my. birt wa bn^ tn write 
the means of maintaining that army, 
and from the first time when a care¬ 
ful and scientific study of the oppor 


there came the great Italian defeat, 
which called for even greater < hanges 
in our plans, in many ways. 

“So that what might have been a 
perfectly acceptable plan as to major 
operations prior to the change in the 
Russian situation, or prior to the 
change in the Italian situation, had to 
be restudied instantly, and for that rea¬ 
son, among others, there is now organ¬ 
ized, as you know, in France, pursuant 
to thp suggestion of Mr. T,!oyd George, 
tne Kapeiio Uouu.ereiico, ox: ui© supxciu^ 
. War Council, and the United States is 
: represented on that by the Chief of 


tunities of Prance to help us were 
made, from that 1 hour until this, we 
have been building in France facilities, 
instruments, agencies, just as many as 
we are here in the United States and 
more—many of them of the same char¬ 
acter. 

HAD TO BUILD OWN DOCKS. / 
“For instance, the French had natur¬ 
ally reserved the best ports in Vrance 


Staff of the American Army and the 
major international arrangements in re¬ 
gard to the military are worked out 
there, while Gen. Pershing and his staff 
of experts are working out those other 
questions. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE A SUCCESS. 

“That is the picture of what is going 
on over there, gentlemen. On this side 
much of that has bad to be done, and in 


for tl^r own supplies. The channel; addition to it alf the things we have 
ports have been reserved for the Brit- 1 £?* remember 


ish. When we came In It was necessary 
for us to have independent ports of 
entry in order that there might not be 
confusion and admixture of our sup¬ 
plies, going through these ports of dis¬ 
embarkation with those of other na¬ 
tions. We were given several ports. As 


among the achievements on this side, 
is the building of this army, not of 50,- 
000 or 100,000 or 500,000, but of substan¬ 
tially a million and one-half men. 

“And now, let me be frank with you 
and let your judgment be frank with 
me about this. Has any army in his- 


door, but he has been gnawing for two 
years and a half at. thfcir vitals, and 
when this unsuccessful offensive In 
Prance had gone on there Was a spirit 
not. of surrender, but pf fate, about the 
French people, and this mighty mili¬ 
tary engine, which they had seen pre¬ 
pared to overcome them for 40 yearsr 
was at them, and their attitude was 
that no matter whether every French¬ 
man died in his tracks, as they were 
willing to do, or not, that it was an 
Irresistible, thing, and so they said to 
us: ‘Frankly, it will cheer us; it will 
cheer our people if you send over 
some of your troops.* 

“We did send some troops. 

“At that place we had a choice. We 
could have sent over, as Great Britain, 
our regular army, and in a very short 
preparation have put it into action and 
suffered exactly what Great Britain 
suffered with her ‘contemptible little 
army,* as it was called by their adver¬ 
saries. Our army would have given as 
good an account of itself as the British 
Army did, but it would have been de¬ 
stroyed like the British Army, and 
ttmre would have been no nucleus on 
which to build this new army that was 
to come over a little later, and it was 
deemed wiser to send over a regular 
division, but not to send over our whole 
regular army at that time. 

HOW MEN WERE WELCOMED. 

"Then What happened was that that 
regular division went over and the peo¬ 
ple of France kissed the hems of their 
garments as they marched up the 
streets of Paris; the old veterans, 
wounded in this war, legless or arm¬ 
less, stumping along bn crutches, per¬ 
haps, as thoy went up the streets of 
Paris with their arms around the neck 
of American soldiers. Not a single man 
in that division was unaccompanied by 
a. veteran. America had gone to France, 
and the French people rose with a 
sense of gratitude and hopefulness that 
had never been in them bofore. 

•'Of course, they welcomed the Brit¬ 
ish, but their need was not so great 
when the British went. Of course, they 
welcomed the British, but there were 
ties between them and us which there 
had not been between them and the 
British, and so when our troops went | 
there was an instant and spontaneous 1 
rise in the morale of the French, but an 
equally Instant and spontaneous insist¬ 
ence that these soldiers who JfcnfeJrom 

Americ^^^a 


you perhaps reeall* tho ports of France! tory, ever since the beginning of time, 
are tlc.al ports* ports with deep water j been so raised and cared for as this 
andxtidal basins at high tides with in- i army has? Can the picture be dupli- 
BUffidferit water for landing at the'eated? We have raised,this army, tak- 
docks when thellde Is out, 1 ing the Regular Army apd the National 

As i^^nsequence tho construction of' Guard, raising it to war strength and 
docks ^Bi^rves In ports of that kind supplementing it by the operation of 

— ip— are Senators in this 

.. room who .^iM io mo w»«* " 


States and Canada 
enthusiasm little u) 
side of the Atlantic^’ 
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you tifc ve n dnOp-»ea hardly and yon 1 p T oposea that form of raising sol- 
nceil to do is to ereot a pile whair. We P h ld u e v, ad they shook their 
have had to build docks; we have had diers should be eC retary, it can’t 

to fabricate in thin country and send off heads and said Mr. S ^ addres* 

r.£rxr -x: -’sfsf.rssif 

over h thero warehouses at the ports of more unfailing justice, with more^in- ceraed^I know w iat is of us . i 

disembarkation In order that these telligent explanation ®’?^ a±rfotism G f 

tion to the good sense of patriotism oi 
the American people, and has any great 
and revolutionary change in our mode 
of practice ever been accepted so splen- 


vaat accumulations of stores and sup¬ 
plies, which go over can be properly 
housed and cared for, until they can 
bo distributed into the interior. 
Building coo-milk railroad. 

“We have had to take over, and are 
ir process of rebuilding and amplify¬ 
ing. a railroad 600 miles long, in order 
to carry our products from our ports 
of disembarkation to our general bases 
of operation. And all of that, gentle¬ 
men, has to be done, not only studied 
out as a necessary thing to do, but 
when so studied out and reported here 
the manufactures of those things have 
to be carried on in this country and 
the things shipped over there—nails, 
cross ties, spikes, fish plates, engines, 
cars, buildings. 

“We have had to build ordnance de¬ 
pots and repair shops and great maga¬ 
zines of supply in the interior. All of 
that problem has been carried forward 


g. but (>I leam 
veterans and experi¬ 
enced persons und er g^tual battle con¬ 
ditions; that more has been''done, per¬ 
haps, than the co w n try expected, more 
than the wisest in country thought 


know what the -American feeling about 
this war is. Ever^^Q^y. ^ impatient to 
do as much as wc can There w m be 
no division of cott? lsel; there will be all 
the criticism thei A ought to be upon 


didly as the operation of the ^elective , shortcomings and f a ji urejr> there will 
y - 1 be, so far as the War Department is 

concerned, a cont nuing effort at se lf 


service system? __ 

SOLDIER MORALS SAFEGUARDED. 

“We have got those young-men in 
camp and they are surrounded from the 
day they left home until the day they 
come back to it. if in God’s providence 
they can come back, with more agen¬ 
cies for their protection and comfort 
and health and happiness, physical, 
spiritual and mental, than any army 
that ever went out on a field. 

“They are classified by a system so 
that men who have mechanical in¬ 
stincts and training will be given me¬ 
chanical opportunities in the army. The 
‘round’ man is not sought to be put 
into the ‘square* place. The Y. XL C..A. 
the American people have subscribed 


improvement and. a hoS pitaiity toward 
every suggestion * or improvement that 
can come from th^ ou t s kle. 

“But the net is g^mg- to be 

j thav a united con fident American 

people, believing ln themselves and in 
their msti t n t ions,^ J . e g 0 i n& to demand, 
and^ that at no l< te day< on European 
battlefields, in tl ie face of veterans 
though they be, cannot excel us 


in achievement, a 


step by step. The plans for a single I liberally for the purpose—the Y. M. 
ordnance repair shop, which I saw » £ a:, the Knights of Columbus, the 


gome time ago, covering acres and acres' Youn g women’s Christian Association, people 

^ it rlmn O-mwl hPTP. th#> iron . m ~ Cnr«n ApHviHpfi Commit” ' t.. 


is won over th** ; 
credit which wi5* 
enterprise and t s J 
tion and to Am'P 
an honor to us, j ] 
pose and splend 01 
British and Pre;tf 
luster on the \it] 


nd when the victory 


of ground were designed here, the iron Training Camp Activities Commit 
work fabricated over here, disassem-1 te0 thc Training Camp Athletic Corn- 
bled, put in ships and carreid abroad [ mittee an d the Red Cross, have all 

to be reassembled over there- , -- u*. Hrp with the sol- 

“We have had to build barracks over 


“And s~ , 

dded not to senq -~e *-» a]1 ^ UTU : nri< , 
e. whole, but to send regular divisions 
ind National Guard divisions selected 
according to the State of their prep¬ 
aration and keep back here some part 
<rf our trained force in order that, it 
might Inoculate with its spirit and its 
training these raw levies which we 
■wero training and one after another 
these divisions have gone over until in 
France there is a fighting army, an ar- 
mv trained in the essentials and in the 


there for our soldiers, and in the mean 
time to billet them around in the 
French vJUages. Building barracks 
over there and building them *ver hero 
is a very different thing, gentlemen. 

CUT FORESTS FOR TIMBER. 

“When we summoned the lumber in¬ 
dustry of this country to produce the 
lumber to build our new cantonments 
it came in a great and steady stream 
from all over the country, but when we 
talk about building barracks in Prance 
it means this: It means to organize, 
and we have organized, regiments of 
foresters and sending them pver into 
the forests of France, which they have 
assigned to us for our use. cutting 
down the trees, setting up sawmills, 
aking the lumber of various sizes, 
g it ty. the places where it 


beer, brought in to live with the sol 
diers, and by virtue of activities start¬ 
ed in the War Department, the com¬ 
munities which surround these camps 
have been instantly gotten away from 
the action which used to prevail of a 
certain alienation between a civilian 
and soldier group, and these soldier 
boys in these camps have been adopted 
into the hoHaes and hearts of the peo- 
p. nmonsr whom they live. No such re- 


Des crib ing- the; ^ __ 

Mr. Baker said jhT* had" seen* "strong 


grizzled men tute 
in teajps" whemi 
they could not h 
the glory of th«vi 
must remain it t 
forward war pr v 
no case, he addh 
had not accept; 
whole heart, 


Mr. Chairman, the 

come to American, 
erican determina- 
courage will be 
he tenacity of pur- 
ihievements of the 
already shed great 
tes of those great 

irit of army officers 


away from his desk 
ley had found that 
to Franco, “where 
profession lay,” but 
Washington to press 
rations. There was 
of any officer who 
his duty with his 
Vn of high places in 


pie among whom they 

lation has ever existed between an 
army and a civilian population as ex¬ 
ists with regard to this. 

“And then with your aid, the army 

has been able to stamp out intemper- _ 

ance and vice among the soldiers, by Mr Baker said 
the establishment of zones, by the es¬ 
tablishment of patrol systems of one 
kind and another, by the training of 
these young officers in these training 
camps, young men of experience and 
tine, feeling .andaU ^that^ ha u got- 0O r 

J _ v ^ «*rr»nir m nd effective mill- ■ \ nsUiliCUi ui 


civil life throug^ aut country, he 

said, had come Q Washington to ac- 


it can be a strong and effective in 
tary army and still be free from things 
which have hitherto weakened and 
sapped the vitality and virility of 


. ,. o of the corn iCTFiance, in order that 
we might some time make a harvest- 
Our operations began in the forests of 
France, not in the lumber yards, as 
thev did in this country. 

“That great staff under Gen. Per¬ 
shing’s direction, containing so many 

men from the American Army, enriched * ‘“These cantonments, and my lirst 
by captains of industry and masters invariably is to 1h© 

technical performance in this country, Q commander, 'What about your 

oil of these individuals under general; camp coramanner, 

m v rraineu -- - - . direcUon, such as the railroads an ^i^ d \^ld men k the army, men whose 

beginnings of military discipline and dQck building3 , under a for “ er .. r ^ c .°i llV e 5 have been spent in it from their 
practice, and trained, seasoned fighters preside nt oi the Pennsylvania P-ailroad.| a „“ rto have been all over 

in this kind of a tvar on the actual bat- Auerb ury and men of that quality and, boy united States and 

tlctields where it is taking experience summoned in to ajd . I . h u „ h it , insular possessions, wher- 

-- those are the men who are carrying through us insu £ n who tcno w 

forward, these operations, whl ?^ f7® l * life of tb 2 soldier and the camp and 

quite as expensive as those which J* 1 ®. 01 '",® wilh one accord, and 

carried on over here and of fax greater j th J t!on ‘ th-lt they have never seen 


cept salaries of 0 ffj ce boys, many no 
salaries at all, tdplace their experience 
at the disposal natinn. 

REFERS T MRERIaAIN. 
From Senator ‘fcamberlaiii's speech 
. . ^™had seemed to him 

that, although no t the Senator’s 

purpose to it appear so, the 

country got an impreaeion from the 
failures and deijy g made them 

“disproportionate to W a S going 

f-Krr-A mio-'Vif- h. 


u. S. ENGINEERS AT CAMBRA1. 

“Early in this war when Joffre wa: 
here and when Balfour was here, they 
said to us: ‘It may take you some time 


^NO DISCIPLINARY PROBLEMS. 

“I have gone from camp to camp 


instances ui 

instances.” 

When he a-bP 
Baker said it 
of being frank,’ 
sire he seemed 
ing that I was 
some of my sui 
any such intentii 
concluded, if th 


suiting from the “distressed imagina 
tion of the widow.’’ 

There still are in the hands of the 
Inspector General nine cases being in¬ 
vestigated. Mr. Baker told of investi¬ 
gations whi^ta«fcL\t,ed in the discharge 
of Lieut. WT’'Cot©--3Jid Lieut. 

John G. Dye for neglect of patforts, as 
published in the newspapers Sati 
and Sunday. The Judge Advocate Gen¬ 
eral advised adding a prison sentence 
to the dismissal, and tha t is being con- 
sidered. 

"The department sets its face against 
that sort of callous disregard of sol¬ 
diers’ health,” Secretary Baker said. "T 
want doctors and the country to know 
that their lives and welfare are a re¬ 
sponsibility which I will not permit to 
be dodged or handled in a cavalier 
fashion.” 

Wh*.le camp commanders are held re¬ 
sponsible for health conditions, Secre¬ 
tary Baker said, the Surgeon General’s 
office has daily inspections, and he has 
appointed Dr. John A. Hornsby, a hos¬ 
pital expert, his personal inspector. 

A telegram from Dr. Hornsby regard¬ 
ing camp conditions Senator Chamber- 
lain assailed disclosed them "greatly 
improved,” with mortality reduced and 
“ample accommodations for all sick.” 

MRS. RINEHART APPROVES. 
Secretary Baker read a letter from 
Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart, the writ¬ 
er, who has a son in the service, com¬ 
mending hospital conditions she recent¬ 
ly inspected. Mrs- Rinehart said she 
was impressed by Senator Chamber¬ 
lain’s “tragic letters." 

"But I feel the mothers of the coun¬ 
try should know,” wrote Mrs. Rinehart, 
the number of such cases is 
small, it is crue l tc allow every moth¬ 
er to judge the Medical Corps because 
here and there men are unwilling or 
unable to give the care that is their 
duty. There are conditions to be rem¬ 
edied. The shortage of women nurses 
is serious. But of cruelty and indiffer¬ 
ence I have found'nothing. Ninety-nine 
out of* a hundred boys are receiving 
better care than they could afford at 
home.” 

“And I wish to point out, further," 
added Secretary Baker, "that the very 
heads of the medical profession, the 
masters of the profession, are in con¬ 
stant touch with the Surgeon General.’” 

No array could be raised in any coun¬ 
try, the Secretary contended, without 
danger from communicable diseases. All 
that could be done was to provide ev¬ 
ery-.means of science to meet that dan¬ 
ger. That, ho insisted, was being done. 

TELLS OF RIFLE DECISION. 
Taking up Senator Chamberlain’s at¬ 
tack on the Ordnance Bureau, Mr. 
Baker said that men’s minds differed 
about the types of guns to be used and 
about the quantity. He then disclosed 
that the decision to iodopt the so-called 
rechambered Enfield rifle was reached 
lato cue night in liis office at a con¬ 
ference attended by Gen. Pershing, who 
was preparing to go to France; Gen. 
Scott, Chief of Staff; Gen. Bliss, As¬ 
sistant Chief; Gen. Crozier, Chief of 
Ordnance, and Gen. Kuhn, then head of 
the War College, and several other staff 
officers, “experts in rifles." It was late 
in May or early in June. 

The American Springfield rifle, Mr. 
Baker said, "was admittedly the best 
military rifle developed by any coun¬ 
try. When this decision was reached 
there were in stock about 600,000 of 
them- 

It was not then known, Secretary 
Baker contended, whether American 
troops would fight beside the British 
or the French. The British used a rim 
cartridge rifle of one caliber, and the 
French a rim cartridge gun of another 
caliber. The British Government had 
been prepared to rearm the entire Brit¬ 
ish Army with the Enfield when the 
war broke out in 1914: The excellence 
of the American weapon was so well 
known that the British decided to re¬ 
model their guns, but the suddenness 
of the war prevented them making the 
change. 

"That decision made that night,” Mr. 
Baker added, referring to the confer¬ 
ence held at which it was decided to 
change the American rifle, "had the 

--Jhw 


| ever, by Gen. Pershing that he does not 
desire Lewis guns for use on land. Gen. 
Pershing and his staff desire them only 
i for aircraft. 

“In "the meantime,” sad Mr. Baker, 

1 "the French Government is able to sup¬ 
ply us with light Frencn gyr y* r»d 
heavy Hotchkiss guns for the troops 
that are abroad and that will be sent 
for the present. 

“We have ordered all the Lewis guns 
we could get and have encouraged tho 
company to extend its plant for in¬ 
creased production. It has not yet be¬ 
gun to expand to the extent we would 
like. Our army abroad is provided with 
the guns it has elected as adapted to its 
use, and our supply is to supplement 
that." 

Obviously, he said, there were not as 
many machine guns for camp training 
as was to be desired, but he read a 
table showing that on November 1, each 
camp or cantonment had been shipped 
30 Colt, 65 Lewis and 45 Cha.uchat guns 
and. iu addition, each regular cavalry 
regiment had been supplied with 10 
Lewis guns and each infantry regiment 
with 10 Chauchat. 

“Practically all of these were shipped 
before the troops were ready for xhem; 
that is, before November 1.” Mr. Baker 
said- 

“There are now in the United States 
16 National Army camps and 16 Na¬ 
tional Guard camps (32 divisions of 
troops), filled with men ready to go,” 
said Secretary Baker. 

“I do not know how fast it may be 
£S8ary to send them to France,” he 
ow f ast we have sent 

said. ‘TTvTT^^ 
/them and how fast we T>n 
them. What we tried to do was to get 
tho men out as rapidly as we could es 
timate on the production capacity of 
the country being able to care for 
them." 

GUN AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE 

On the question of big guns, Secre¬ 
tary Baker recalled that Gen. Crozier, 
Chief of Ordnance, had urged Congress 
and the various Secretaries of War con¬ 
tinuously for larger progress, because 
of the time it took to make the guns. 
The' record served, he thought, to show 
that Gen. Crozier had realized the. de¬ 
lay that must be faced and sought to 
prepare in advance. 

Reading from a letter from M. Tar- 
dieu, French High Commissioner, Sec¬ 
retary Baker showed that France en¬ 
tered the war with more than 6,000 
pieces of heavy artillery, but only 140 
quick-firers. Great effort was made, 
M. Tardieu said, to get the slow-firing 
guns from the fortresses into service 
for the field, and this policy proved to 
be a mistake, as quick-firers were 
needed for field work. 
w An appended list of orders for heavy 
artillery placed by France, the Secre¬ 
tary said, showed that “it did not lie 
in the imagination of anyone to realize 
what tho ordnance program of the war 
would become—not even France, the 
very sent of the conflict, with the en¬ 
emy at her throat. 

“On July 13 or 14.” Mr. Baker con¬ 
tinued, “an agreement was made by 
which the French Government agreed 

to supply the principal pieces of ‘-> _ 
millimetre field guns and 155 -millime- 
ter rapid-fire howitzers needed for tne 
American forces being sent abroad. 
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British Government might have been 
dismantled and shipped to England. 

Senator Sutherland said a negro 
preacher had told him that his son at 
Camp Meade, Md., .had been supplied 
wdth cast-off clothing of white soldiers 
and no woolen underclothing. Secre¬ 
tary Baker said he would investigate, 
but declared there was no discrimina¬ 
tion in the treatment of white and ne¬ 
gro troops. 

Secretary Baker said the idea had 
gotten abroad that the American Army 
uniform is part shoddy. He declared it 
is all wool and that shoddy is put only 
in overcoats and blankets. 

"When we went into the wan** he 
said, “the standard of thc array uni¬ 
form was 75 per cent wool and 25 per 
cent cotton. But that was changed and 
now every yard is of virgin wool, with 
a large increase in its strength.” 

SHODDY IN ARMY CLOTHING. 

Senator Frelinghuysen called Mr. 
Baker’s attention to testimony before 
the committee from Col. Lindsloy, 
Quartermaster’s Inspector at Philadel¬ 
phia, that a contract for uniform cloth 
containing shoddy had been let. 

Resuming his statement after tho 
luncheon recess. Secretary Baker read 
a report showing 60,000,000 shells are 
under manufacture for delivery this 
year, with an increase of 50 per cent in 
manufacture of 75 milimeteir and three- 
inch shells and 25 per cent in heavier 
sizes since the country entered the war. 

conditions at Camp 


ttoWwSi#/th*Secretary^rSS'from a « 

adopt the quickest soluti possible from Maj. Gen. Nicholsin, saying there 

i?m S P “it?hat y t ime^altSougfX had never been a time when ea^hsol- 

France it was not dier had not had three suits of heavy 
sending^troop^ ^J te _ r some - underwear and sufficient heavy socks. 


in any large numbers—a matter some- 
what for the remote future.” 

ADVANTAGE FOR FRANCE- 
"You thought it was better to ujto the 
French factories Instead of waiting to 
build our own?” asked Senator 

"Exactly*” Secretary Baker replied. 
Also, it saved tonnage. And Tm toll 


He also reported that the food situa¬ 
tion was adequate. 

-The Secretary then took up discussion, 
of the weight of uniforms and over¬ 
coats. 

“Whothor heavier cloth ought to be 
obtained has not yet been determined,~ 


ing no secrets when i say that ships are hc , a ld. Gen. Pershing has appointed 
the crux of this problem, and every experts U> investigate and a report is 


time wo can use French industrial re¬ 
sources instead of making and sending 
our own products wc aro doing it.” 

“Is that a disadvantage to France? 
naked Senator Beckham- •' 
Categorically. I a im wi m 


Baker positively. "It has been a 
great advantage to Franco." 

Secretary Baker then produced a tel- 


to bo mado before February 1. 

To tho report on progress of shell 
making, Senator Frelinghuysen of New 
Jersey, said: v 4 

“From my information, I am inclined 
- 1 - 'Lt^ment." 

yffaSter said it was nurru-.my 


egram from MuJ. Gen. Bliss, Chief accurate. 


Secretary ■■■■■■■ 

prepared by Gen-MTieslcr, Acting Quar¬ 
termaster General, but hc believed it 


Staff, when tho War Council was 
abroad, reciting the unanimous agree¬ 
ment of the inter-Allied military rep¬ 
resentatives for American forces to se»- 
cure artillery from England and France 
for all American forces sent abroad this 
year, ami as long thereafter as possible. 

Referring to Col. House's military 
aids. Secretary Baker said: 

“It was their task to find out from 
the British, French and Italian repre¬ 
sentatives the answer to this question: 


NO ARMY EVER BETTER FED. 

“I want to make one further observa¬ 
tion,” Secretary Baker proceeded, tak¬ 
ing up army food. "I think it is not 
unfair for me to say that in the pro¬ 
vision of food no army ever assembled 
anywhere was ever fed as ably, as well, 
as nutritiously and as appetizlngly as 
this army. While there have been com-* 
plaints about other things, I think it is 
the unanimous testimony that the food 
has been of the highest quality, with 


How can America contribute most to; no suggestion of defect in its quantity 
the early winning of this war? or preparation, and that generally the 

“One of the answers was for more’food preposition has been carried out 
rapid expedition of American forces to with the most extraordinary success. 


only 


lared 


but 


to set over to oa a fighting army, but ^f^uity. because It means getting Uk'e this, that the disciplinary 

you are a great industrial country, our tertal by ca ble as to sizes and specifi- I ^nj thing Ui£a t ■ n rc _ 

• -- - -- cations, having it fabricated ^' e ? 0 3 a negilKibl.. quantity and in- 

sent across through those invested 3,0U0 t he melancholy and pathetio 

miles of ocean and then set up on that ^ad^f the Secretary of 

CHANGES DOE •**> ITALIAN DEFEAT, 

“In addition to chat, on the other side 
it has been necessary for us to build 
. . _.a «ho* ic u hpr^ thf» ma-! 


jrvu oi o w o * -- 

man power is fully engaged in our m- 
«ustrles and in our military, send over 
i tertisans, special engineers »and troops 
**f a technical character.’ 
t **And although it was not contemplat- 
I ♦d at the outset and only a phase in the 
' emergency military legislation shows 
* that tho thing was thought of as a pos¬ 
sibility, yet in a very short time vre 
\ had organized engineering regiments of 
/ railroad men and sent over there and 

-- -—w5*Yn~ behind the lines of the 

l British and Frencn the 
> were being carried forward with their 
\ advtyree, reconstructing their broken 
‘ engines and cars, building new rail¬ 
roads. both back of the French and 
British lines and tho'se regiments %vere 
of such quality that at the Cambrai as¬ 
sault, carried on by Gen. Byng. when 
the Germans made thir- counter attack, 
our engineer regiments threw down 
their picks and spades and carried their 
rifles into the battle and distinguished 
themselves by gallant action in the war 
Itself. 

PROMPT RED CROSS AID. 
n r cry early in this ^ar Great Bri 


would do every] 

his power to _ 

favor,” and to effect any improvemeiTt. 

The Secretary 
heard of tlie tw'o 
tor Chamberlain 
ment of sick so 


previously, Mr. 
with the intention 
despite this de- 
|to have left the. feel- 
’encing in defense of 
rdinaies. He denied 
n and said when he 
was anything else 


qnjr^o^e; 




Europe. It was agreed that both Eng¬ 
land and France have surplus ordnance, 
ordnance ammunition and manufactur¬ 
ing capacity.” 

QUOTES FROM GEN. BLISS. 

Gen. Bliss’ report, as read by Secre¬ 
tary Baker, in part, follows: 

“It was agreed by representatives of 
Great Britain and France that their 
production of ordnance is now estab¬ 
lished on so large a scale that they are 
able to equip all American troops ar¬ 
riving in. 1918 of ordnance of the best 
tvpes. It is recommended that they be 
supplied in 1918 and as long afterwards 
as is found convenient from British 
and French gun factories.” 

“1 have seen in the newspapers,** Mr. 
Baker continued, “that this is putting 
a burden on France. I say to you, gen¬ 
tlemen, that Marshal Joffre and his as¬ 
sociates, Gen. Bridges and all his as¬ 
sociates of Great Britain, and, in fact 
ail persons of commissions that have 
come to this country with any knowl¬ 
edge of conditions all bring me the con- 
fidente and positive assurance that we 
are not only not talcing from England 
and France the things that thoy need, 
but are helping their industrial process¬ 
es and saving tonnage and making 
proper co-ordinated military efforts 
with our Allies.” 

Statistics of manufacture in this 
country of artillery were given by Sec¬ 
retary Baker, some publicly and some 
to the committee in confidence. He 
said, for example, that the first 3-ipch 
anti-air-craft gun was delivered this 
month, and that it’s production is “ris¬ 
ing steadily” to an estimate of 300 per 
month maximum. 


Sites for the camps and cantonment? 
were next taken up by Mr. Baker. Ho 
detailed the War College’s study of th.- 
subject and its recommendations to that 
departmental commanders be required 
to select camps in their respective .iu- 
risdictions with regard to healthfulm s- 
freedom from overflow or rlimMlc con¬ 
ditions interrupting training and other 
desirable and rvondesirable considera¬ 
tions. 

“The principal places where camps 
were selected were in the Southeastern, 
Central and Southern departments.” 
Secretary Baker continued, stating that 
Maj. >Gen. Wood, senior Major General 
of the army, was then in charge of the 
Southeastern Department. 

PraiMng Gen. Wood’s experience and 
qualifications to select sites, Secretary 
Baker referred to the fact that the 
General had been a medical officer and 
also "originated’ tho train Ing-camp 
idea, carrying it to a demonstrated suc¬ 
cess at Plattsburg.” Gen. Wood, he 
added, was “recognized by common 
consent in the army as the most cap¬ 
able to select camp sites and inaugu¬ 
rate a training-camp system.” 

SELECTION OF CAMP SITES. 

In every instance, Mr. Baker said, 
tho boards, including medical officers, 
had recommended the selected site, and 
that the Surgeon General had been no¬ 
tified when the final selection was 
made. 

In only one case—Camp Zachary Tay¬ 
lor, at Louisville—was there a ques¬ 
tion, and Surgeon General Gorgaa B&nt 
an expert sanitaTtaa...'W'ho approved lt- 

“I am not raising aj^qups-tlon vdth 
tho ; 


the committee de sired to investigate he 
tiling possible within 
-iat “without fear or 


War's* office "of court-martial after 
court-martial, of men who have fallen 
down and yielded to temptation under 

it iieva —---- . .. unusual circumstances, which 

hospitals, and that is wh * r ® th ® „ ed to obtain, I have an infrequent 

jor need for hospitals ^ Il r ; now of court-martial, by reason of no t more than 1U. In each instance, he 

been nec^sw for A® Surgeon Gen- ( case said, investigations have been made im- 

erai'a staff to be divid ed Her! at tbe request of the chairman, | mcdiat ely 

. . . — h o 1 -Secretary said, havn 


said that when he 
letters read by Sena- 
concerning bad treat- 
H Idiers he immediately 

asked Mr. Chamberlain for all the de¬ 
tails. 

WILL PUNlfcH THE GUILTY. 

I want to fol low those through to 
the very end,” £ aid he, “and find ont 
who is responsib le, in order that I can 
punish the guilt; 

Although more than 1,000,000 men are 
under arms in tl *is country, Mr. Baker 
said, tho number *df complaints received 
have been relatively small, probably 


conference. 

Regarding Senator Chamberlain's 
statement that rifles originally sent to 
camp were a “motley collection" Sec¬ 
retary Baker said he did not object to 
the term but that the facts were that 
“we had about 600,000 Springfield rifles 
and something over 100,000 Krags. 

GERMANS USE OBSOLETE GUNS. 

“The German Army, best prepared in 
the world,” he added, "furnished an ob¬ 
solete rifle for practice until men learn 
to take care of a better weapon.’ 


E OF GUNS. 

"So,” he said, in recapulating, “I 
think it is fair to say (and if there is a 
possibility that I am wrong I want it 
called to my attention), that the Amer¬ 
ican army in France, large as it is and 
th© American army to be sent, large as 
that is, aro and will be provided with 
artillery of the type they want as rap¬ 
idly as they can use it, and that our 
own stream of manufacture to supple¬ 
ment this is in process,with delivery of 
pieces rising steadily.” 

Referring to a letter from Capt. Tar- 


1 do not mean to say,” he added,! ^ 1 ’ December 

“that the question was decided inf alii-I *5% Mr. Baker read this statement 
bly. It might have been better to have' ^ utput of guns in France 

used the English Enfield. But I do < ^ ecome adequate until 1916. 

mean to say that it was decided con- I expressed the belief that 

scientiously that now every man in this! h ^ ould make faster 

country intended to carry a rifle has tban bad his own country. 

_ , J ** 11110 nas . ThA tntnl nf Uririul, 

one, and a rifle of better quality than 
if we had adopted the existing type at 
the time. 


non and to select supplies and procure , 
maieruU* aad to scs^'Tfer staffs' of 
trained persons to supervise the con¬ 
struction of these hospitals and to man 
them and equip them. 

“All of that has gone on contempora¬ 
neously with the work which has been 
done in this country, and then, in or¬ 
der that another element may be added 
to this kaleidoscopic character, which 
this war necessarily has, 1 * call your 
attention to a thing which you already 
know. This war had a more or less 
set character until the Russian situa¬ 
tion change, and it has changed in the 
last few months. When we had gotten 


tain, through Balfour and his assist- Vmore or less used to the situation erf- ^ united 

’ and France, through Joffre, said ated by the uncertainty as to Russia tne virile atmosphere of the United 


Baker put into the record a state- 1 some report* 

mum dumber ot hosritaJs: !•„;* 'H 

army and Red Cross, established in 

France, with the number of the per¬ 
sonnel of each. . 

The Secretary then resumed his testi- 


-When Lord Northcliffe returned to 
England he was invited, as I recall it, 
by Llovd George, to accept a position 
in his Cabinet. He wrote a letter.which 
was printed in the papers, and in that 
he made this casual reference to the 
United States. He spoke of his visit 
here and spoke of our war preparations 
in this fashion: 

War preparations are proceeding in 


ot-era uaO, T^ch case corrections 
followed. 

In the case of r he of .on officer 

who died at an aviation training school 
being shipped hom e i n a sheet, Secre¬ 
tary Baker said* Uiqv vy developed that 
the camp was m charge of a British 
aviation officer, who followed the Brit¬ 
ish method of sending bodies home un¬ 
clothed, the man’s clothes being 
shipped in a separate parcel. An Amer¬ 
ican officer wa* then put in charge. 

Another complaint of neglect of a pa¬ 
tient at Camp "'heeler, be said, de- 


“And,” he continued, **although we 
have sent soldiers to Europe much more 
rapidly than we ever thought we would 
or could, every soldier has not only a 
modem rifle, but has had practice with 
it. That also is true of every soldier 
who will go to Europe." 

Turning to the machine-gun question, 
Mr. Baker said that up to last April 
the Lewis gun had not been satisfac¬ 
torily tested with American 

n aiuiuugu Wldfilylised by England. 


fter pointing out that It had been sug¬ 
gested that tho sites \otd not been re¬ 
ferred to that office.-, "but I want it 
perfectly understood that his depart¬ 
ment was consulted and its advice fol¬ 
lowed. 

As to plans for the cantonment bufld- 
ings, the Secretary said Dr. Gorges had 
approved the original plains and con¬ 
struction on the buildings was well 
advanced, when a committee of the 
American Medical Association urged 
that the air space per man be Increased 
to 59 cubic feed After a conference 
with Secretary Baker and Gen. Gorgas 
in tbe former’s ofhee, at which the 
committee was present, this was done. 

The committee, Mr. Baker said, agreed 
that it would be unwise to stop build¬ 
ing and the course adopted was to ndd 
to the number of barrack buildings ana 
reduce the number of men assigned to 
each. 

In only one instance, at Camp Devens, 
Mass., he said, had the 50-foot rule been 
exceeded. 

CAUSE OF SICKNESS. 

“The fact is,” Mr. Baker said, “that 
___ most of our sickness, contrary to ex- 
comparing the figures, "that Great pectations, has occurred at the camps ’* 
Britain was getting at least the major (In contradiction to cantonments.) On 
part of what we could produce. When a basis of eight men to each tent, there 
we came into the Held we found it in I was tentage enough on September 
part pre-empted by our allies. Our ! st Cam p Pon t* tr, 
necespiTy v.v> M 


The total of British munition con¬ 
tracts placed in the United States over 
a period of three years. Secretary Bak¬ 
er then showed, was over a billion dol¬ 
lars, while the United States had 
placed greater orders in the same mar¬ 
ket during a period of seven months. 
“It is fair to assume,” he said, in 


The French, he said, never took the ’ The ° rdnance Bureau has averaged 20 
Lewis gun in any largo numbers. contracts a day since we went into the 


gun in any largo numbers. 

"The board,” he added, referring to 
the board he appointed in the fail of 
1916, to test machine guns, “never de¬ 
layed for one second the procurement 
of additional machine guns.” 

TELLS OF LEWIS GUN TEST. 

He told of thc navy's test of the Lewis 
gun last April with an array officer 
present, and added: “As a result of that* 
test, an immediate order was given to 
the Savage Arms Company for Lewis 
guns. Large orders for Lewis guns 


suits, 


eloped that it unjustified and re- have been given. We axe advised, how- 


war. 

SHELL ( \PACII \ REDUCED. 

Senator Frelinghuysen said he under¬ 
stood the shellmaking capacity of the 
country had dropped 75 per cent after 
the United States entered the war, the 
War Department having permitted 
plants to go out of business and be dis¬ 
mantled. ^ 

Secretary Baker said he had no in¬ 
formation on thAt point, but would ob¬ 
tain it for the committee. He suggested 
that plants built and owned by the 


pr 


e. At' fhat 

only 17,000 
ibusly pre- 
md tended lo 
overcrowding 
n result. 

Mr. Baker 
id men in 


-line, however, there v 
men there. Testimony 
sented to the committe 
show there was grea 
there and much sickness, 

“What exactly happened,” 
said, “was that we gather 
uniform who had come from sparselv 
settled parts of the country and they 
were not accustomed to community liv¬ 
ing. They were attacked with measles, 
of which one of thc ordinary rcaults is 
pneumonia-" 

The Secretary said that illneea at that 
camp was perhaps caused by too many* 
men being housed in one tent togeth 
with a shortage in clothing. 
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The Bigger, Better Store 


Famous 


Young Man, 


Think This 

Over! 


prices R'ise 

c only. Alter ‘Ws 
$6 instead of $5, ana • 
Rprlucine Corsets wi 


ferfect Star in 
h in Comedy 
dean. 


_Levat-frazeF Challenges Eari of 

Derby to Answer Criticism of 
Military Experts. 


If Suppose someone should say to yuu 
to-nighttou to become a 

—partner in my business the first of 
the month. If you will put $1,000 in 
the firm as an evidence of good faith, 
the partnership is yours.” 

q Would YOU be in a position to ac¬ 
cept? Gould you show a savings 
account that would permit of such a 
move? If not turn your attention at 

once to some systematic plan of saving. 

q Hundreds of young men have gone 
upward to success simply because 
they were ready when just such a call 
came. They had money as well as ability. 

q Ability is a mighty valuable asset, 
but “many a genius has starved in 
a garret” Starts Mercantile Sav^ 


MRS. CRAIgfSHARES HONORS 

Otherf Cast Well Adapted to 
Parts and Play Ranks 
/ With Best. 


QUESTIONS YPRES, CAMBRAI 


Nemo 


Why Were These Campaigns 
Started, He Asks, If Men Were 
Needed by Million as Claimed? 


h the celebrated Wonder- 

it a saving °* ,® u ®f st . 

and the hundreds of bt. 
Self-Reducing Corsets wd 
n that means a reasonable 
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chens last nit 
> n “Come Out of 
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Special Cable to The Republic and Nov* 
York Times. 

LONDON, Jan. 28.—Lovat Fraser, in 
m Daily Mail, pub- 
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the columns of Th. 
lishes an open lett 

Derby, challenging . - , 

article of last Monday. He says the I 
views he submitted are not answered 
by “vague abuse of the conductors of 
particular newspapers.” 

As regards these papers, he says the 
.old Tory press stands for vested mili¬ 
tary interests *»»»* Conduct of the 

upun the ministry. The pacifist 
press, he argues, has only one object, 
and that is to overthrow Lloyd George 
and reinstate Asquith. 

“What is the answer of the spokes¬ 
man of the General Staff?" he asks. 
“While the Government asks for anoth¬ 
er half million men, the champions of 
the General Staff ask for another mil¬ 
lion and a half. The idea that they are 
to put our minds and our consciences 
into the hands of the military clique 
forever and ever was tentatively ac¬ 
cepted at the outbreak of hostilities, 
but it was an idea made in Germany 
and we have had enough of it. 

MAKE GOOD OR CHANGE. 

“This is a democratic country, and it 
is time to look at the matter in a dem¬ 
ocratic way. We want to win this war. 
If the military experts who have had 
unquestioned control for the last two 
years have not made good, and show 
no sign of making good, it is time they 
were changed.*’ 

Mr. Fraser says it is not the politi¬ 
cians who /“Contrivewonderful 
militajy»jg$pfPoli s whi^^Bfiehow end 
in ,. le g^mcT large numbers of our men 
WfUKKfi hands of the enemy, although 
nobody is to blame.’ They do not take 
charge of the masses of the men who 
are called up. They provide resources, 
and if the resources are not well used 
we are entitled to turn to the men who 
are actually directing the war and call 
them to account." 

Mr. Fraser remarks that the apolo¬ 
gists of the Imperial General Staff 
blame the Government for not provid¬ 
ing enough men and proceeds: 

“If we w’erq so short of men, if our i 
divisions were depleted, why did they 
suggest the great Yprs offensive? Hav¬ 
ing failed to accomplish their full pur¬ 
pose at Ypres, the Imperial General! 
Staff planned a fresh battle at Cambrai. | 
By that time they must on their own 
showing, have known that we were 1 
desperately short of men. 

"They had before them the wise and 
prudent example of Gen. Petain, who 
had devised a policy of limited offen¬ 
sives in order to economize man-power. 
They must also have known that the 
French General Staff looked upon our 
reckless and wasteful methods with 
positive dismay. 

FUESII WHITEWASH. 

“They attacked again, and in the end 
they failed. Why? That is what we all 
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Cleft Between Foes Is Not So Great That It 
Bridged With Bodies Ediu>r of 
Die Zukunft Avers. 


Special Cable to The Republic and The 
New York Time*. 

LONDON, Jan. 28.—A dispatch to The 
Daily Telegraph from Rotterdam says 
that the latest issqe of Die Zukunft is 
one of the most remarkable that Max¬ 
imilian Harden yet has had. By /his 
characteristic methods of quotations, 
innuendo, inference and irony he vir¬ 
tually indorses the programs of Presi¬ 
dent Wilson and Premier Lloyd George, 
condemns the German Government's 
Russian schemes, chastises the annex¬ 
ationists and their candidate for, high 
office, Prince von Buelow. and admits 
the justice of the Entente point of view 
regarding Alsace-Lorraine. 

His treatment of the pronouncements 
of Lloyd George and Wilson is as il¬ 
luminating as it is ingenious. Regret- 
ing that those utterances were only/re¬ 
ceived in Germany vit's’ a rain “of in¬ 
vective," Harden adds: 

"Thoughtful, c onscientious m*n numL 
■FT] -\, 1 * V. lumut picjudice the 

text of these speeches—the real text-'* 

flays treatment OF RUSS. 

Underlining this accusation that only 
mutilated versions have been allowed 
to reach the people. Harden devotes no 
fewer than 13 closely-printed pages to 
what probably are the only truthful 
versions of those apecehes yet printed 
in Germany. 

He goes on to criticise in amazingly 
outspoken fashion, Germany’s attitude 


toward her ally and her conduct in the 
Russian negotiations. 

“Since Czernin said," Harden contin¬ 
ues, “that he could not work in com¬ 
pany with Buelow and with Tirpitz, 
who, by the grace of the censor, has 
been maintained in the role of the peo¬ 
ple’s hero, there has been a never ceas¬ 
ing agitation against Austria-Hungary. 
Yet the Austrians could say: \ 

“ ‘We were almost In agreement with 
the Russians when you sent a declara¬ 
tion of war. Ous followed six days 
later, and we had to hold out much 
longer alone than had been foreseen 
and agreed upon, while you were ex¬ 
periencing the days on the Marne." 

"The enemies of Austria are beaten, 
and of no enemy* of Germany can that 
be said in conscientious seriousness.” 

“PEACE IS POSSIBLE.” 

Reverting to President Wilson’s* ncl- 
dress. Harden «av?»: 

■— r T7rxn still is the belief that peace is 
possible and that the cleft between the 
two fighting groups is no longer so 
wide that it can only be filled up by 
new heaps of corpses. It will, how¬ 
ever, widen into an unbridgeable gulf 
if again the people refuse to acknowl¬ 
edge a changed world. That treaties 
are sacred, that the burdens of arma¬ 
ments and the possibility of war may 
be diminished, that nations be allowed 
the right of self-determination—these 
things we also desire.” 


time to kick in 

H SMOKES ABROAD 
D OF BIG U. S. ARMY 

. for 300,000 
Trenches and 


L. Barlow Believes 
and Bulgarians Are 
Quit Conflict. 


Dr. lames 
I Moslems 


WEAKENING' 


GERMAN 


)t Enough Cigarettes in France 
With* 500,1)00 Soon to Be in T: 


Loss of Jerusalem and Two 
tleships at Dardenelles 




I The.United States will have 500,000 
! soldiers in France by spring, and 2,- 
| 000,000 before the end of 1920, Secre¬ 
tary of War Newton I>. Baker an- 
ncunced before the Senate Investigat¬ 
ing Committee yesterday. 

. Two . million troops that will need 
smokes. And there aren’t enough good 
old American smokes in France for the 
300,000 boys who arc ‘‘over there” now. 

Now is the time to KICK IN to The 
Republic’s tobacco fund if there ever 
was one. Get the tobacco there ahead 
of our soldiers. Let them find smokes 
I when tjiey reach the training camps 
; across the Atlantic. It will be a touch 
j of home for them and help to keep 
i down that homesick feeling that is 
bound to arise. 

A smoke drive now in America will 
help put a punch in the drives over the 
top that our boys must make before 
the war can end 

SMOKES DEPEND ON FRIENDS. 

Food and clothing, and the weap¬ 
ons to fight with, are being sup¬ 
plied by the Government, but tobacco, 

1 the fighter’s best friend sOp - 

the Balkans plied by uie soldiers themselves or 
tified. their friends. Our boys over there are 

many’s hold ready to give their lives for us. it is 
i weakening up to us to give them a little tobacco 
rusalem and as part ol’ our “bit.” 

«ro German Scores of letters have been received 
in Turkey’s by those who have already contributed 
e struggle. to The Republic’s tobacco fund. All 
Dr. Barton these letters emphasize the need for 
the Darda- sn ekes. Each letter means a soldier 
Allies, who friend. The soldiers are more than 
menace Bui- friends, to us all; can’t we repay them 
3e, and Bui- by sending over smokes? 
very favor- CONTRIBUTE TO-DAY. 

eagerness Hundreds of Republic readers have 

contributed, but there are hundreds of 
ish situation others Who alao want to hulp . 

heavy press- Contribute to-day. Every package of 

_ _ tobacco sent to France means da* s of 

-- enjoyment for the Americans. 

If YOU were a “fellow over there.” 
wouldn’t YOU like to get a nice pack¬ 
age of smokes from HOME? 

Just, the idea of receiving it from 


jammed full of. something you have 
been wishing for—SAY, THAT would 
be better than GOOD, wouldn’t it? 

ASK IF IT IS A CINCH. 

If you think it’s a cinch to be a' 
^soldier in the trenches with nothing 
to cheer the few hours you don’t have 
to be working, much less the many 
hours you must spend in the trenches, 
you miss your guess. 

Ask someone who has tried it. They’ll 
tell you all you want to know about it. 

Just ask them, too, whether they 
would have been better able to stand 
the trench fighting if they had a few 
comforting smokes. They’ll tell you 
that there’s nothing In the world that 


IIY ASSOCIATED PRESS. 

BOSTON. Mass.. Jan. 28. — ”Ther,e is 

much reason to expect that Turkey 
will before long seek peace with the 
Allies.” said Dr. James L. Barton, for¬ 
eign secretary of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
in addressing a meeting of several re¬ 
ligious denominations to-day. Contin¬ 
uing. Dr- Barton, who is generally 
credited with an intimate knowledge 
of Turkish politics, said: 

“There is probably no difference of 
judgment that the war was begun and 
is continued for the purpose or estab¬ 
lishing Germany’s line of communica¬ 
tion and sovereignty across the Bal¬ 
kans and Turkey to the Persian Gulf. 
Much of the discussion in the press 
these days, as well as utterances from 
the chancellories of the world* refer al¬ 
most exclusively to Belgium. Flanders, 
Alsace-Lorraine and Poland. These 
but incidents in the war. So long 
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being made upon the Government. The 
country is being told that, because 
more are being called for, the Govern¬ 
ment is in some mysterious way to 
blame. That cock won’t fight. Put >t 
to yourself. The General Staff admits 
900,000 casualties last year (I quote 
from their spokesmen), in undertakings 
which were mostly unproductive. Hav¬ 
ing failed, they want to blame the 
Government—-' " '' ' —— 

SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 

“Did the Government plan the Ypres 
offensive, and Cambrai, where the bulk 
of these casualties occurred? The point 
is not worth discussing. It speaks for 
itself.” 

The organizers of the latest on¬ 
slaught, says Mr. Fraser, have the co¬ 
lossal effrontery to appeal to labor to 
join in attacking the Government be¬ 
cause they are not raising millions 
more men for the front. 

“The statement is made.” he said, 
“that we have still 4,000,000 men of 
military age in civil life. Is that true? 
Labor knows it is not. Look at our de¬ 
pleted towns; look at women every¬ 
where doing men’s work, and then ask 
yourself whether it is true. Consider the 
effect upon France and the United 
States if the wanton allegation that the 
Government is holding back 4.000.000 
men of military age, 'is allowed to go 
unchallenged. 

“This campaign is being worked with 
the utmost dissimulation. Attempts are 
being made to obtain the aid of the 
French authorities. The French are told 
that w r e are keeping these men bp/'k 
and that the right way to get them is 
to back up the present General Staff. 
These allegations have two great ob¬ 
jects. 

NEARLY BLED WHITE. 


Socialist Leader’s Playing for 
Rlgher Ups, N. Y. Volks Zeit- 
ung Points Out. 


Witnesses Testify German Want 
ed to Bribe Jurist and Em¬ 
ploy Dynamiters. 


tary leaders of Germany “would be 
hurled from power” if they did not 
bring about peace between Germany 
and Russia, said to have been delivered 
by Philip Scheidemann, leader of the 
pro-Government Socialists, before the 
Main Committee of the Reichstag last 
week. The Yorker Volkszeitung said 
to-day: 

“We wish that were true. But we 
have no faith in that kind of a peace 
or its bearer. During the last 42 
months Scheidemann has become so ac¬ 
customed to setting the register of his 
eloquence in the way suggested to him 
from ‘above’ that it is impossible to 
ward off the suspicion that his latest 
role of a ‘warner’ is being played be¬ 
fore the respected public in the inter¬ 
est of somebody ‘higher up.’ 

“Count Hertling is either using him 
against the p&n-Germans and the su- 
pprannexationi^^* or he is to serve as 


ALLIED WAR LORDS VISIT 
PARIS FOR SUPREME COUNCIL 

PARIS, Jan. 28.—The British Premier, 
David Lloyd George, Viscount Milner, 
member of the British War Cabinet; the 
Italian Premier. Prof. Orlando, and Gen. 
Alfieri, the Italian Minister of War. 
arrived in Paris this evening from l^on- 
don for the plenary meeting of the Su¬ 
premo War Counci 1. 


One witness testified Von Rintelen 
had suggested that a fee be paid to a 
Justice of the United State.s Supreme 
Court to pass on the legality of a sui- 
he proposed bringing against a firm en¬ 
gaged in shipipng munitions to the 
Entente Allies. 

Fred Henjes. a shipping broker of this 
city, testified that he had been intro¬ 
duced to Von Rintelen, then known as 
Hanson, as a representative of the Ger¬ 
man Government, lately arrived in this 
country. 

“Von Rintelen asked me during our 
first conversation if I could put him in 
touch with anyone who would take a 
job to blow up bridges and factories,” 
Henjes declared. 

-1 alhA r ^nn V Ar«a4ionK, HanieS 

said, Von Rintelen declared that it was j 
wrong for the United States to supply} 
munitions to the Entente Allies and lie j 
thought it proper to stop the practice. ; 

Testimony that Von Rintelen had • 
opened two accounts totaling $508,000, > 


cording to the house program, but he 
turned out to be un artist of excep¬ 
tional powers on the xylophone, cutting 
loose now and then with little byplays 
of temperament with the orchestra 
drummer. Apparently he arrived too 
late yesterday afternoon to rehearse. 
However, he made good. 

A1 Herman was there, all there as the 
African assassin of grief and remorse. 
Roland Travers is a speedy and dashing 
illusionist who astonished all by his 
wonderful tricks. Lillian Shaw did well 
jls a vocal dialect comedienne, particu¬ 
larly in her ba h v-/*n - iTir 1 - 

bj her gags might fare better if ! 


[/however, where 




or ivt«> 

toned down. 

GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 

“Woman Proposes,” a beautiful satire j 
by the late master dramatist, Paul ; 
Armstrong, is the star attraction on the j 
new bill at the Grand Opera House, j 
The popular musical comedy comedian, j 
Will Stanton, presented a sketch o' a j 
soused clubman. “Midair Dancing,” l 
by Togan and Geneva, thrilled and j 
amused. Merle's Cockatoos, a unique 
bird novelty; Wilson and Wilson. “The ; 
Barber and the Bootblack”; Williams j 
and Culver, a droll comedian and a i 
pretty and pleasing woman vocalist; j 
Ruth EdelJ, a bit of blond loveliness, j 
in demure endeavors; Christie and Ben- , 
nett, “Two Gentlemen from the South"; ! 
Marcou. "King of Shadowgraphists”; j 
the animated weekly and Keystone ' 
comedy pictures were other entertain - j 
ing numbers. 

COLUMBIA. 

The Act Beautiful, living models in j 
pictures of the hunt, heads the week’s J 
bill at the Columbia. The posing dogs, 
horse and people demonstrated that the j 
act is appropriately named. 

Maxine Brothers and Bobby, gym- » 
nasts. graceful and agile in every 
movement, and their dog Bobby, of the ! 


the people, wh. vu * s constantly 
ing more menacing dimensions. In any 
case, the stage thvnder will not be fol¬ 
lowed by a discharge; the brakes will 
be put on at the right time. 

“How little in earnest Scheidemann is 
with his ‘warning* is shown most clear¬ 
ly by his treatment of the question or 
Alsace-Lorraine. How can he. a man 
who ostensibly takes his stand upon 
the Russian formula,which presents as 
its third and most essential condition 
ihe demand for the ‘free self-determi¬ 
nation of the peoples.’ declare without 
‘Alsace-Lorraine remains 


Little Miss No Name 


with whom the readers of this paper have become acquainted the laat 
few months, has her new name. 

It Is a $100 Prize Name—“MILAIRE,” 

and the winner of the prize for the best name suggestion is 

MK. A. H. WILSON OF PAN A, ILL. 

Whether we decide to call our preparations “Milaire” or not. we are 
paying Mr. Wilson his prize money now. Whether little Miss No Name 
becomes "Milaire** or not, her real value and quality to the buying pub¬ 
lic remain what they have always been—known nationally for their 
unique fragrance and efficiency. 


>ape s Cold CompouIld ,, ope 
clogged nose and liead and 
ends grippe. 


AUTOMOBILES AND ACCESSORIES, 
See to-day’s want page of The Re¬ 
public. 


Like a young woman just married, whose friends still call ber Mary, wo it 
is with "Puritan Beauty.” Thousands of Puritan Beauty users feel the 
same way. and we w’ere surprised to know how many of our contestants 
told us when sending in suggestions for a name, that they bon^ «tiy 
felt that the name “Puritan B^anfv” conM r.-» > . 7 , ^ ,. f —^ 

We m ariitarfui >r-- * a further notice 

^rne Prana'Trr puritan Beautv will remain the same and the quality will 
remain the same. 

Puritan Beauty Face Powder preserves and delightfully perfumes the 
skin. Ingredients are absolutely pure—will not rub off or dry the com¬ 
plexion. Price 50c per box. 

Puritan Beauty Vanishing Cream nourishes, refreshes and imparts new 
life to the skin. It is snowy-soft arfd will not become rancid. Price 50c 
and 75c. 

Go to your dealer or druggist to-day 
and join the Puritan Beauty Family. 

PURITAN PHARMACEUTICAL CO., 

6111 Horton Place, SL Louis, Mo. 


Relief comes instantly. 

A dose taken every two hours until 
three doses are taken will end grippe 
misery and break up a severe cold 
either in the head^^hest. body or 
limbs. _ 


Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary, dls- 
will arrive 

in Bt- ixjuis iaie .this ax'Lcr noo«i IM| ffii«r 

will spend two days as the guest of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

At noon to-morrow he will be the 
speaker at the Members’ Conference 
luncheon in the Planters Hotel. Lieut. 
Norman Scott, St. Louis boy, who was 
one of the soldiers on the Jacob Jones 
when it was recently sunk, also will be 
a guest. 

The chamber has arranged a b:g mass 
meeting for Peary in the Planters for 
a o'clock to-morrow night, xht public 
is invited to tne meeting. 


fov terrier variety, snows_ 


An amusing and unique sketch enti¬ 
tled “Looking for Betsy,” was pre¬ 
sented by W. J. Holmes and Iva Hol- 
Iiston. 

Beck and Preston have a skit. 

Other features were Frank Gabby and 
company in a ventriloquial novelty; 
Williams and Williams, in a skit; th? 
Spencer Trio, W'ear and Dixon: Bertie 
Ford, “A Tango on the Wire”; the 
Judge Brown Stories in pictures, the 
Universal Current Events and comedy 
pictures. 


and air passages ig’ -h** head, stops 
nasty discharge or' rum..ug, j.- 

lieves sick heaiafche, dullness, fever¬ 
ishness. pore thi'oat, sneezing, soreness 
and stiffness. ' 

Don’t stay stuffed-up! Quit blowing 
and snuffing! Ease your throbbing 
head! Nothing else in the world gives 
such prompt relief a 3 “Pape’s Cold Com¬ 
pound.” which costs only a few cents at 
any drug store. It acts without assist¬ 
ance, tapica nice, cause* no inconveni¬ 
ence- Ec sure you get the genuine. .; 


If your eyes need attention, 
let our skilled optometrists 
examine them. 

If glasses are needed we 
will fit you perfectly at most 
reasonable prices. 
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SECRETARY BAKER’S DEFENSE. 

Secretary Baker's address, in which he told Con¬ 
gress and the public more about the progress 1 of our 
war work than has ever been revealed before, is like¬ 
ly to change the tone of discussion in Congress ma¬ 
terially. This is not because he disproved all of the 
charges made by Senator Chamberlain and others. 
He did not pretend to do that, but he showed more 
clearly than ever before that the mistakes have been 
few and small, when compared with the work accom¬ 
plished under circumstances of such difficulty that 
I no human being could avoid error. 

'{ It is apparent from the course of his remarks 
| that the United States Army in France is nearing 
| the half-million mark and that the arrangements 
under which the men were sent were such that the 
force is armed and equipped with everything from 
heavy gun s to rifles, while the progress of the 
work shows that before the end of the year the 
country will have an army of 2,000,000 fighting 
mem 

Most conclusive was what the Secretary had to 
say about ordnance. Senator Chamberlain had re¬ 
ferred in terms of anguish to “poor, bled-white 
France,” which is supplying field artillery and 
howitzers to the American Army. He implied that 
there was something shameful in the dependence 
of this country upon France. If there is. Secre¬ 
tary Baker showed that the shame is mostly upon 
j Congress for not appropriating money for guns 
I several years ago. As for France and England, 
they are supplying this country with guns because 
they have more manufacturing capacity than they 
need, and they welcome the job. “Poor, bled-white 
France” is still a pretty vigorous ironworker, $nd 
in working for this country serves herself and all 
the Allies. 

The arrangement, as the Secretary shows, is 
nothing that involves sentiment. It was made in 
response to the demands of common sense. 

When Congress has digested the speech and the 
fault-finders have had their fling the net result 
of the agitation winch culminated in the Secre¬ 
tary s appearance before Congress is likely to be 
a stronger determination to suppress contentious 
criticism and to lay all the emphasis upon intelli¬ 
gent co-operation.. 

j The imposing record of big things well done 
“j which the Secretary unfolded demands nothing less. 


THE COMING U-BOAT OFFENSIVE. 

Secretary Baker warns the. country to be pre¬ 
pared for “the most powerful submarine offensive 
yet undertaken” by Germany. It will come, he 
thinks, about the time the great land offensive on 
the west front is started, and will be directed 
chiefly at our lines of, communication with France 
in order to cut off men and supplies being hurried 
up to assist the Allies. In anticipation of this of¬ 
fensive, many of the U-boats have been withdrawn 
from service temporarily and are being refitted 
and repaired. 

Germany’s failure to make any headway with 
her submarines against our transport service has 
been variously accounted for. One theory was 
that she did not care to arouse the people of the 
United States unnecessarily, believing that she 
could win the war more quickly by concentrating 
against England, and if our participation was only 
an “American bluff,” as many Germans still affect 
to believe, the sinking of our transports would 
make us an active instead of a passive belligerent. 

Another reason might be that Germany still 
hopes to obtain capital for her after-the-war needs 
from the United States and imagines we will more 
willingly lend it to her if there is no great addi¬ 
tional blood feud against her in this country. 

Whatever the, reason, we have sent over a con¬ 
siderable number of men and vast supplies, with 
trifling losses. If Germany .has decided to con¬ 
centrate against us,a greatly augmented subma¬ 
rine fleet, with the fury of desperation, there may 
be a different story to tell, so far as the losses are 
concerned, but the result will not be different. 

Submarine hunting, it must be remembered, has 
been reduced to something like a science since the 
United States sent over a* fleet of destroyers to 
assist the British last spring. The undersea men¬ 
ace began to lose some of its terrors from that 
time. We now have a large fleet of the most effi¬ 
cient submarine hunters, meaning both men and 
ships, and we are adding to it all the time. The 
depth bomb has more than offset any improve¬ 
ments Germany has been able to show, either in 
the number, size or armament of her U-boats. If 
they want a fight they w r ill find the Americans 
ready 1 . 
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SECRETARY BAKER’S WON¬ 
DERFUL WORK.* 

Secretary of War Baker has clearly 
vindicafdcT\himselt in the minds of the 
genersu public, if not in the minds of 
a fe-rf politicians and publishers who 
are t/ry>ng to embarass the administra¬ 
tion 1 ^hrn iifrh their selfish factional 
l^ejin^sri'v^ecretary Baker “bearded 
the rfoti*/ (Jen” Monday by going be¬ 
fore Senator Chamberlain’s own com¬ 
mittee to .give a frank and fearless 
statement of What has been done to 
raise and equip the American army. 
In a frapk manner Baker, con 

fessed mistakes. He deni fetU none 
them, but he revealed some "startling 
truths which the general pubjirffdhpl not 
know, and as a result Secpfuar^fc^tTr^ 

- today stands “ace high ’- fn th-e estima-j. 
tion of the general public. He al?*-; 
quitted himself In a most creditabRr 
manner. 

The Metropolis believes that if the 
administration would pursue the pol¬ 
icy of taking the public more into its 
confidence there would be less chance 
for vriticism. The enemy is not going 
to uenefit greatly by the government’s 
telling what the people ought by eVery 
right to know. One of the very rea¬ 
sons for the Russian revolution is the 
fact that the Imperialistic Government 
did not see fit to consult with the peo¬ 
ple. The same reason might be at¬ 
tributed to the repeated outbursts of 
unrest in Germany and Austria. The 
people of those governments had every 
reason to suspect the men in author¬ 
ity. They felt that the powers were I 
covering up information that should j 
by every reason be given them. The i 
best way to fight the critic and the ] 
knocker is to give him no room to ! 
play on the susceptibilities of the 
public. Secretary Baker in unfolding 
information which reveal the wonder¬ 
ful things which the United States 
has. accomplished since our entry into 
the war less than a year ago makes us 
all better partners for him and the 
government. He has knocked tha 
skids from under his opponents and 
has built a Gibraltar under himself in 
the confidence of the plain American 
people. 
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We, inclose a matter appearing in the Belleville News- 
Demo^yAt on the above date which we think will be of 
interest to you. FRED. J. KERN is the owner and chief 
editor of the Daily and Semi-Weekly News-Democrac, and 
the writer of the appended editorial. 


A Man Must Serve His Time to Every, Save Censure; 
Critics All Are Ready Made. 


Secretary Newton D. Baker made all of his self-constituted and cheap 
critics look like a set of rummies, buttinskis and knockers in his able reply to 
their strictures in a statement made before the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs. They will quit demanding his resignation now. Baker is the right 
man in the right place. He is making good. He has vindicated his good name. 

Mr. Baker showed that America has now 500,000 men on the firing line in 
France, ready to do and to die for their country, and not only willing, hut 
eager, to carry the stars and stripes to victory in the thickest of the fight, and 
to plant Old Glory on enemy ground. 

Mr. Baker testified that there are a, million more sturdy men in the uni¬ 
form of Uncle Sam, in training in the camps and under arms ,ready for trans¬ 
port with the opening of the weather in spring. 

Nor are our men armed with broom-sticks and wooden cannon, as Roose¬ 
velt and some of his claquers tried to make us believe, but they have the best 


guns and the best equipment in the whole world. They are fully prepared to 


give a good account of themselves in their patriotic and self-sacrificing answer 
to the call made on them by our government for the highest measure of de¬ 
votion and the supreme sacrifice. 

it 

Where that large an army is assembled, particularly in so short a time, 
there will be minor things to criticise- There will be isolated instances of 
dishonesty and abuse, yes, even barbarity. But Mr. Baker showed that these 
things are not the rule, but the rare exception in the American army, and 
mighty rare at that. The American army is in the main composed of loyal 
patriotic citizens, of real men, who are and always will be under any and all 
circumstances, gentlemen, at home or abroad, as visitors in the best homes of 
the land or on the battle’s front. 

The strongest point in Mr. Baker’s testimony was brought out, however, 

( when he candidly and emphatically assured the committee that outrages re¬ 
ported are under no circumstances condoned or covered up by the department, 
bu.t that on the other hand, they are all promptly investigated by the highest 
and most competent authority, and that if verified, full restitution is promptly 
made, if possible, the evil remedied and the guilty speedily brought to justice 
and adequately punished. 

In a monarchy the doctrine in force is that the king can do no wrong. 
Not only are his own mistakes and crimes excused and concealed, but those 
of his fawning and groveling retainers and lick-spittles as well. In our coun¬ 
try the opposite policy has been adopted and is being persued. Our govern¬ 


' 


ment does right; come what may. 


The government can only make itself an accessory to the thefts of graft¬ 
ers, the blunders of the inefficient and the incompetent, and the brutalities of 
inhuman fiends, by excusing their crimes and by endeavoring to gloss them 
over. This is not done, however. The government acts on the square. No 
guilty man is allowed to escape. The helpless and the innocent are protected. 
The square deal is accorded to everybody. Honesty is the established policy 
of the government. 

Baker’s explanation is sufficient for us. We were beginning to be con¬ 
fused and confounded by the clamor of his critics, particularly by the seduct¬ 
ive words of Roosevelt. If Roosevelt is the man we take him to be, after 
Baker’s manly statement before the Senate Committee, he will make public 
apology to him for having misrepresented and insulted him. Baker is all 
right- The War Department under him is all right. In the future we will' 
swear by Newton D. Baker. He is a man after our own heart. More power 
to him. 
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HOUSE-TO-HOUSE JOB 
OF WINNING THE WAR 


Patriotic Service League Adopts 
the Neighborhood Idea of 
Each Telling the Other. 


BIG HELP TO LIBERTY LOANS 


Effective Against German Propa¬ 
ganda and Profiteering—Aid to 
~ * Soldiers* Dependents. 


The Patriotic Service League, an or¬ 
ganization of wUictt Professor Ellery C. 
Slowell of Columbia is the leading spirit, 
and which has been active for some 
months on Morningside Heights in pro¬ 
moting all forms of civilian activity for 
the successful prosecution of the war. 
will establish offices downtown next 
week and begin a campaign to build up 
a. national organization. The immediate 
object of the extension is the prepara¬ 
tion, by widespread organization, to 
give the aid to the next Liberty Loan 
which the members of the league up¬ 
town furnished in the second bond cam¬ 
paign, but the organizations when com¬ 
pleted over the country will follow the 
example of the model already In opera¬ 
tion, and will give their efforts to every 
form of activity in support of the war 
that is open to men and womfn who 
cannot serve as soldiers and nurses. 

The league has been described as ” or¬ 
ganized neighborliness/’ and its pro¬ 
gram acquires its effect largely from 
the intensive organization which aims 
to put as many as possible of the pop¬ 
ulation actually into some sort of work. 
Hlnce most of the organizers of'the body 
live In the Nineteenth Congressional 
District, and since political subdivisions 
ot territory are the basis of its organiza¬ 
tion, this particular district was chosen 
for. tho upbuilding of a model organiza¬ 
tion Which should serve as a specimen 
to be followed in the building up of the 
league s work throughout the nation. A 
beginning has already been made in 
Boston, and organizing committees for 
other parts of the country will prob¬ 
ably be appointed soon. 

Give Full Co-operation. 

We co-operate with all other pa¬ 
triotic organizations, and do not oppose 
any of them,” said L. Arnold Frye, Pres¬ 
ident of the league for the Nineteenth 
Congressional District, at his headquar¬ 
ters at 2,745 Broadway. ” But there are 
some things that by virtye of our or¬ 
ganization we * can do espeoiafly well. 
Here In this district of perhaps a quar¬ 
ter of a million people we already have 
4,000 members, and we expect by next 
Summer tc have 10,000. And it means 
a good deal to be a member of the 
Patriotic Service League. TL dobs not 
mean merely paying a subscription and 
getting a certificate. It means work; 
and Work among your friends and 
neighbors. Immediate personal contact 
with people who know you. 

” The things that we think wc can 
do better, than other organizations are 
these: 

“1. Government campaigns demand¬ 
ing a house-to-house canvass. We are 
1 he onK organization that can conduct 
these with full efficiency, for detailed 
neighborhood organizations are neoe«- 
sary. In the second Liberty Loan cam¬ 
paign. for instance, we took the west 
«lde from 8Eth .Street to 141st. and 
in this territory we got twice as many 
subscriptions ns were obtained from 
any other district of the sanu* size tn 
the cl tv. We have applied the same 
Intensive methods to the Bed Cross 
campaign; we are at present applying 
them to the work of the Food Adminis¬ 
tration and the War Savings Stamps 


which we expect to have made a ma¬ 
terial start on our national organization. 

” ‘2. Popular education with regard to 
the issues and aims of the war We 
give full support to other organizations 
which have the same purpose; but, 
whereas the others do most of their 
work by newspaper publicity and public 
meetings, which draw only a few thou¬ 
sand people, and those for the most 
part already in sympathy with the aims 
of the organization, we do our work 
from house to house and by personal 
acquaintance. 

*• in this district we hold on the aver¬ 
age fifteen neighborhood meetings ;l 
week. Speakers are provided who know 
what the war is about, and usually offi¬ 
cers of the allied armies who have actu¬ 
ally seen service. And since these are 
neighborhood meetings, in which many 
of the persons present are already ac¬ 
quainted, they stay after the speeches 
are finished and talk them over. This 
method makes them think and drives 
the subject matter into them as no other 
can do. 

Effective Neighborhood Qualify. 

” The same neighborhood quality in¬ 
forms of the work done for such move¬ 
ments as the Food Administration piop- 
aganda and the War Savings Stamps 
movement. Cor which we have taken 
over the entire work in this district. In 
the food campaign, for instance, in¬ 
stead of having one woman in each elec¬ 
tion district to keep a watch on the 
prices charged and to inform housewives 
of proclamations of the Food Adminis¬ 
trator, we have a woman in every 
apartment house. She posts the sched¬ 
ules of prices as they are issued and 
asks that all violations be reported to 
her by her neighbors. 

** The work of combating enemy 
propaganda can also be accomplished 


NO LABOR SHORTAGE 
DUE TO THE DRAFT 


efficient. Only the combination of the 
firms in each undermanned industry 
with the object of equipping men for 
that industry will overcome the skilled 
labor shortage, according to Mr. Barnes. 
He said; 

*• When we have investigated alleged 
scarcity of labor, we have found three 

State Employment Bureau Says predominant factors. Either the call 

We Still Have Plenty of Men, 


but They Need Training. 


WANTS TRADE AGREEMENT 


Only In This Way Can Firms Be 
Kept from Taking Away Skilled 
Workers of Rivals. 


J was for trained workers in technical 
lines or for husky laborers to do work 
calling for unusual strength and endur¬ 
ance. or else the employer was offering, 
too low a wage. The call for laborers 
of strong physique is a very flattering 
one, with the demand in most cases ex¬ 
ceeding the supply. There would seem 
to be good reason; to believe that there 


and Red Cross have taken less than 
140.000 out of this total of over 3,000,000 
workers. Another heavy military draft 
will hav£ to be made before the labor 
power of the State is materially af¬ 
fected. 

“ The truth of the matter is that 
until a very short time ago there was 
a great loss of man power in this 
State because of unemployment. Every 
one is aware of the fact that unt.l 
three years ago an advertisement of¬ 
fering any position with fairly attrac¬ 
tive wages would bring to factory or 
plant gates a large crowd of eager ap¬ 
plicants. It is also well known that 
from all the work places in every in¬ 
dustrial community there were turned 
away each morning hundi'eds of pien 
willing to work. This meant a great 
loss of man power to the country, for 
these hundreds and thousands of work¬ 
ers lost anywhere from three days to 
three months finding a proper job and 


There is no shortage of labor today, 
and there will not be any before the 
next draft order is issued, according to 
Charles B. Barnes, the Director of the 
State Employment Bureau. While there 
is an unfilled demand for men of large 
physique for heavy work and for highly 
trained men. there is a surplus of other 
kinds of labor, with considerable unem¬ 
ployment, Mr. Barnes said. 

The trained men needed for shipbuild¬ 
ing and other essential industrial pur¬ 
poses will not be procurable in adequate 
numbers, he stated, until big employers 
combine on a plan for schooling the 
labor which they require. The objec¬ 
tion which employers have had to 
spending money ot) the education of 


more effectively in this way. by people j num bers of workmen, he declared, was 
working in their own neighborhoods | that ^ey had no assurance that they 
among their own friends, than by any ‘ wou pi keep the men they had trained, 


other method I know of. 

•• Soire ot the other activities which 
we ha/e carried on in this district arc, 
the organization of entertainments and j 
dances ev^ry Saturday afternoon and ! 
evening for the thousands of sailors who 
land at Ninety-sixth Street; making Red 
Cross supplies through the league’s 
own auxiliary; furnishing volunteer 
workers to the Exemption Boards; help¬ 
ing in all cases of distress of soldiers’ 
and sailors’ families; helping to estab¬ 
lish a public market to aid in food 
distribution; aiding in the placing of 
volunteers in military, naval or civilian 
service; making an industrial survey of 
the dstrict to aid in economic readjust¬ 
ment. and making a roll of honor of 
all men in the service, so that we may 
look out for men in camp and at the 
front and for their families at home. 

Frederic R. Coudert, President ot the 
corporation of the national organiza¬ 
tion. has stated some phases ot the 
league's work as follows: ” My observa¬ 
tions in France at the outbreak of the 
war showed that the effective prosecu¬ 
tion of war by a democracy depends on 
the will and understanding of the peo¬ 
ple. The English people were brought 
into hearty support of the war by the 
response of indignation at the invasion 
of Belgium. I believe in the Patriotic 
Service League, because it is organizing 
the mass of the American people, and it 
is this mass that must ultimately de¬ 
termine the success of our country in 
the war. The time may yet come when 
the continuance of America in the war 
may depend on some sort of reteren- 
dum. and it is important that before 
this time arrives all the people be made 
to understand the real issues. 

The officers of' the corporation are 
Frederic R. Coudert. President; Dr. ,Ll- 
lery C. Stowell, General Secretary: l- • 
Cl if re Johnston, Corresponding Secre¬ 
tary; Alexander J. Hemphill. Treasurer, 
and L. D. Stanton, Assistant.Treasurer, 

PATROL BOAT RUNS ASHORE. 

American Vessel on Rocks in Eu* 
ropean Waters May Be Abandoned 

WASHINGTON. Jan. 28.—An Ameri¬ 
can patrol boat was reported today to 
the Navy Department ashore on a rock 
in European waters, 

The vessel went ashore in a fog on 
Jan. 25. There was no loss of life or in¬ 
jury to the crew. The vessel- probably 
will have to be,abandoned 


nd that other concerns were likely to 
hire them away as fast as they became 


their colors. Very few native-born 
Americans go into this field., In spite of 
all this, we have time and again in our 
different offices been able to fill all 
orders for laborers where the wages of¬ 
fered were high. Apparently some of 
the applicants had left semi-skilled jobs 
because the wages offered for laborers 
were sufficiently above those paid for 
semi-skilled work to make common 
labor attractive. 

‘‘There has been a steady and per¬ 
sistent demand for the very highly 
trained man. This, however, does not 
indicate a real shortage of labor. There 
is an apparent shortage, which can be 
remedied by. adapting ourselves to our 
changed conditions. 


is an actual shortage in this line. ! the tot&l loss of days' work calculated 

•• Immigration of Hungarians, Poles, ! in man power was appalling, 
and Slavs has practically ceased. Many 'SmfiKvrhJ Cnl^LtionVfcr 
reservists of this class have gone to j£rnployers at their own or at Govern¬ 
ment expense to train these men. The 
United States is just now teaching thou¬ 
sands of men how to shoot a gun and 
handle a bayonet.' Ts it not just as de¬ 
sirable. in this emergency, to teach men 
how to handle a tool and a machine? 
Many thousands of the soldiers are at 
this time just as unfamiliar with the 
rifle and the bayonet as are the thou¬ 
sands of workers with the tool and the 
machine. 

*' More men than are now trained will 
be needed to do the technical work com¬ 
ing into existence through the needs of 
war. There are enough human beings 
to do this work, and now' is the time to 
prepare for the training. The necessity 
for this training is not just now so 
apparent, because the real labor short¬ 
age is not yet here. This is not only 
shown by the number of laborers com¬ 
ing to employment offices, but by re¬ 
ports from our offices throughout the 
State of this plant here and that plant 


“ The State census/of 1915 show ed a I there laying off men. Sometimes it is 
total population of 9,087,000. There are j only 20 or 30 men: other times it is 
the present time in the State of 

York about 3,300,000 persons engaged in | r j a i<5. generally steel or coal, being the 
gainful occupations. The army, navy, 1 main one. Some plants assert that the 


Swift A Company's 8 »le« of in New 

__ - York Cl tv for the woAk ending Saturday, 

Committee; and W'O shall apply them in j a n. 26th, averaged a* follows: Domes- 


tbe next Liberty Loan campaign, before [\ c Beef. 16.86 cents per pound. Advt. 
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Greeley 1900 


Government has requested them to re¬ 
duce their output because it is nones¬ 
sential. Certain plants have shut down 
to change the machinery in order to 
manufacture a product w'hich they have 
not heretofore produced. 

“In the meantime statements pub¬ 
lished broadcast that there is a great 
shortage of labor and that abnormal 
earnings are being made here and 
there increase the general restlessness 
caused by the fact that we are at war, 
and this results in much shifting of 
workers, with great increase of * turn¬ 
over and loss of man power. In many 
cases where labor shortage is men¬ 
tioned * turn-over ’ is what is really 
meant. A worker reading of labor 
shortage and great earnings gets rest¬ 
less, quits his job and goes hunting 
El Dorado. In truth, such high-paid 
jobs are not many. Where a contractor 
has a Government job on a cost plus 
profit basis, there is the temptation 
to make the labor item high, for his 
percentage romps from this item, as 
well as froip the ite m of materials. 
But inquirv into wages made in muni¬ 
tions plants with straight Government 
contracts brought the answer that the 
average wage of 3,000 employes was 
about $3 a day. 

‘ There are in this country enough 
human beings potentially capable of 
doing all the work required, and that, 
too, without increasing materially, for 
the present at least, our number of 
women workers. But large bodies of 
workmen will have to be trained and 
restrained to meet new technical needs, 
.jmd employers must face the problem 
of, doing this training. It should be 
faced now. for until it is done the 
method will be for one employer to 
steal workers from another, a method 
more than wasteful. This Is already 
being done to such an extent .that 
whole communities are hiring so-called 
employment experts, whose only ex¬ 
perience is shown in stealing trained 
workers from other communities. While 
we are doing this stealing in our effort , 
to avoid spending the time and money ' 
to train men, we are jeopardizing the 
lives of our boys in the trenches in 
France.” 
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f,ANY business men 
who have been 
wasting time and 
energy in reaching 
poorly located 
offices are taking space in 21 
East 40th. 

It is just around the corner 
from everything uptown — the 
Grand Central Terminal and 
subway stations, the banks, 
hotels, business houses, clubs, 
the Library, shops and theatres. 

In fact the tenants of 21 East 
40th will save a great deal of 
valuable time every day. They 
will enjoy the same fortunate 
relation to these noisy, hustling 
centers as a grandparent to a 
child — all the pleasure and none 
of the bother. 

HARRIS & VAUGHAN, INC. 

AGENT, ON PREMISES 


38th Street 


FIFTH AVENUE 


39th Street 


mm 


Charge Purchases Will Appear on Bills Rendered March 1st. 

Clearance Sale of 
Model Fur Coats 
for Women 

At the revised prices it will be sound economy 
to purchase one of these handsome Coats now, 
anticipating your next Winter’s requirements. 


W 


Now 

$950 
$425 C 


V 


w 


Formerly 

A Luxurious Broadtail Coat.$1350 

A Moleskin Coat with Fur Collar and Cuffs. $595 

A Leopard Coat with Hudson Seal Collar, Cuffs 

and Border.. • .. $325 

A Natural Muskrat Wrap. $450 

A Natural Squirrel Coat. . *$475 

A Hudson Seal (dyed muskrat) Coat with Mink 

Collar and Cuffs. $575 

Just 25 Skunk Scarfs that were $37.50 will be closed out 
at $29.50. 


$250 
$325 X 
$395 

$450 V 
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Clearance 

Beginning Today 

of remaining Winter Apparel 
at absurdly low prices 

About One Hundred Handsome 

Fur-trimmed Suits 

Formerly $,125 to $295. . . .at $75 & $95 

Balance of our winter styles, comprising the most important 
values of the season. 

Suits — Formerly to $125 — at $ 45 

Of cloth and velvet with and without fur-trimming. 

Handsome Fur-trimmed Wraps 
Formerly $125 to $225 . . .at $75 & $125 

Gowns and Dresses 

Formerly $125 to $195. . .at $58 & $75 

Rich Fur-trimmed Coats 

Formerly $95 to $195 — $55, $95, $125 

HIGHER-COST COATS WITH DEEP FUR-TRIM¬ 
MINGS—FORMERLY TO $395—NOW *195. 

Tailored and Costume Blouses 
Formerly to $35 . at $ 15 


FURS — are now being sold at 
Lowest Prices ot the Season 


Galli-Curci 
Victor Records 
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Galli-Curci, the bril- A 
liant star among! 
O P E R A SINGERS, X 
will sing for you 'I'O- (1 
NIGHT. D 

Her records reveal 
all her matchless 
artistry~her scintillat¬ 
ing staccato tones — the 
absolute beauty of this ^ 
voice which is thrilling 
New York. 

Dinorah ( s s.*nD 

74532—$1.50 

(as sung in Opera last night) X 

and 

Lakme ( 74510-$1.50 

Lucia <«£) 74509 $1.50 X 
Rigoletto Quartet ( Cirm , 

Lucia Sextet () 

Juliet*s (l'%) 74512- 


k 


ill 

—$1.50 9 t 


HEAR 


These and other Galli- 
Curci records in our beau¬ 
tiful Victrola Salon—where c 
Yictrolas are also sold on 
terms convenient to you. 
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Seventh Floor. 


Lord & Taylor 


38th Street 


FIFTH AVENUE 


39th Street 
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#22.50 

$35 to $69 


Purchases made the remainder of this month will appear 
on bill rendered March 1st. 

UBest & Co. 

Fifth Ave. at 35th St. 

Est. 1879 

TUESDAY! 

The Prior-to-Inventory 

FINAL CLEARANCE of 
122—Women’s Fine Gowns 

Afternoon and Evening 

#39.50 


$55 to $125 


Velvets Beaded and plain Georgettes 
Chiffons Silver Cloth Sequin 
Taffeta Crepe Meteor 
Serge Compose 


*49.50 

$89 to $195 
Nets 


Regardless of their regular prices this lot of more than 
one hundred dresses goes on sale this morning at 
new and extraordinary reductions. 

Eight and dark colors—in many cases but one of a style. 


Prices which will compel early response 
Reduced to effect quick selling 


None on approval. 


None sent C. 0. D. 

(Second Floor ) 


None lo he returned. 


Separate Skirts 

Heretofore $12.00 to $25.00 

ALL winter skirts—conservative oxford mixtures, blue and black serges and velours, tweeds, 
xl sill(s, poplins, velvets, and novelty fabrics, as well as smart checks and plaids for sports 


wear, will be offered beginning this morning at 

Half Price 


A Sale of Women’s Tweed Coats 
#21.50 and #29.50 

Tweed , the fabric daily becoming rarer, 
combining the English idea of serviceability and comfort. 

THIS morning you will find on sale a very desirable collection of tweed coats—smart 
1 for motor or general service wear. 

A choice assortment in styles suitable for all types of figure. 

A Group of Fresh New Hats for Spring 
Best Values $10.00 

'TYPICAL of a new group of hafs introduced this 
A morning in the Millinery Section at #10.00, is 
the taffeta-and-milan shown here. 

The brim is of straw—the crown of silk—and all 
the spirit of waking nature is in the smart bow, erect 
as a jonquil on the left side. 


1 


It is a hat admirably designed for serviceable wear 
nvd comes in such smart combination# as navy with 
sandy brown with sand as well as all brown . all navy . 




NEW STYLES That Capture School Girls’ Fancy 
SPECIAL VALUES That Mothers Esteem 

a N'EW SPRING DRESS— particularly stunning and entirely youthful—a dress of tan, 
navv, or white wool Jersey, with broad crushed belt and smart bone buttons. 

I 4 -I 0 -I 0 yrs. 

\ TUB SILK SPORT FROCK—of charming grace for the miss in her teens, combining 
broad collar, cuffs and belt with broad deep pockets and deep tucks in the skirt. 

Light colorful striped silks of serviceability. U . t e-18 yn. *32.50 

FANCY SPORT SKIRTS—A fine heavv quality of pongee silk, allows the skirt to hang 
in the richest, most graceful folds possible. A variety of charming coloring ^ ^ 

NEW SPORT SKIRTS FOR EVERY. DAY-particularly satisfying is this grey wool 
mixture, which-may be depended upon to resist the dust, and hold up in shape regard¬ 
less of pressing. Misses’ Lengths $5. 75 
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Secretary Bakers T estimony: Found Few Cases of Neglect of Sick Men in Camp 
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Continued from Page One. 

'W*r, by accumulating difficulties 
that department, (for I became Secre 
tary of War on the night that Villa 
crossed the border and raided Colum 
bus, and the department has been an 
active department ever since, and there 
has been no hour that I have not felt 
that the responsibilities which rested 
■uporr me were of the very gravest kind 
and when I have not wondered con 
stantly where I might find the strength 
to meet those responsibilities;) and yet 
for some reason; with that sense of my 
duty and my task, and with the utmost 
desire to aid this committee to develop 
all that it wanted to know arid all that 
there was, I seem yet to have left at 
least upon the minds of some members 
of the committee a feeling that I was 
fencing and defending the actions of my 
subordinates when that was not my in 
tent ion. 

I have brought down here today, Mr 
Chairman, no hurriedly gathered data 
with regard to divisions of the War De 
partment and Its activity, which you 
have not as yet inquired into. I am here 
if I can, to make a compendious state 
ment of this whole situation, and 
there be. os doubtless there will be and 
ought to he, other phases of the War 
Department’s work which your commit¬ 
tee desires to go into, I trust you will 
go into it thoroughly, and when you 
have discovered any shortcoming or de 
feet, I need not tell you that if you 
bring it to my attention I will do all 
I can, and that speedily and without 
fear or favor of person, to correct, ad 
Just, and improve it. 

AS TO HOSPITAL NEGLECT 

The Chairman of the committee read 
to the Senate two letters dealing with 
instances of neglect of the dead. They 
are pathetic letters. They arouse every 
instinct of resentment and indignation 
that a man can have. I had not seen 
those letters before. At once, upon 
hearing of them, I wrote to the Chair¬ 
man of the committee and asked for the 
names of the writers of those letters 
and the camps in which those incidents 
were reported to have taken place. I 
wanted, and 1 want now, to follow 
those through to the very end to find 
out who was guilty of t|iis Inhuman 
treatment. to find out who was respon¬ 
sible for the conditions complained of 
li t ere, in order that I may punish those 
who are guilty. 

The Chairman has felt that those let¬ 
ters came to him in a confidential way 
and has suggested that he will endeavor 
to have himself relieved from that con¬ 
fidence so that I can ultimately get 
those names and redress the wrong. 
They are two instances. I have had 
others. 

1 have not had those two, but it may 
Interest tlie committee to know that 
with a million men, more than a million 
men in arms/in this country, with great 
hospital establishments in all these 
camps, with hospitals established in 
many other camps than those which are 
directly devoted to the National Army, 
the National Guard, and the regular 
army, the number of complaints is 
relatively small, perhaps some dozen and 
a half, and in each instance when the 
complaint came, if it dealt with a ques¬ 
tion of shortage of supplies or some 
mere material shortage, it has been re¬ 
ferred to the Inspector General of the 
army in order that instant corrective 
steps might be taken. But where it 
involved a breakdown in the human 
•element, where it. showed that some 
insn who was intrusted with responsi¬ 
bility as to the life and welfare and 
snf^ custody of another individual, 
where it whs that, sort of thing, the 
remedy has been always to refer it to 
the Inspector General of the army for 
immediate inspection, with instructions 
as to a course of action to be taken 
which would not only be corrective, but 
punitive where fault lay 


ItritlNli Officer Responsible. 

I have before me here [picking up a 
sheaf of papers] the report of tho In¬ 
spector General on the cases on which 
he has had to deal. Many of them 
prove that complaints which at the out¬ 
set looked serious were not in fact 
serious. Some of them show that the 
situation was serious and remedies and 
courses of discipline are suggested. 

1 have, for Instance, a case somewhat 
similar to the one which the Chairman 
had, the report of the shipping of a 
body of a soldier nude. In this case 
the soldier was killed at the Toronto 
flying field. His clothing was removed, 
his body was wrapped in a winding 
sheet and it was received at the home 
of his parents thus unclothed. Im¬ 
mediate inquiry was made, and it was 
discovered that the flying unit was 
under the control of a Major of the 
Royal Flying Corps of the British Army, 
that he followed the British custom of 
removing the clothes of the deceased and 
returning them in a separate parcel. 
The undertaker there employed to deal 
with this body dealt with It as the 
English do and the Canadians do. as 
their custom is. Immediate instructions 
were issued that there should be. an 
American officer at that camp and that 
the American practice should prevail 
•hould such a catastrophe happen again. 

I have here a case pf neglect of a pa¬ 
tient, not leading to a fatal result, at 
Camp Wheeler. I fancy it did lead to a 
fatal result, at least the patient died. 
The Inspector General went through it 
In a judicial way and came to the con¬ 
clusion that the conditions did not ac¬ 
tually justify tho complaint, but that 
in the bitterness of her distress the wife 
of this soldier felt that something more 
might have been done if she could have 
had her soldier home with her, and her 
complaints were based upon that sort of 
distressed imagination. In the judgment 
of the Inspector General, which we are 
all familiar with in that particular case, 
no further remedy was suggested than 
that care and consideration should be 
bad in dealing with the relatives. 

The first case of all which came to mv 
personal attention came from Platts- 
burg, where a complaint was made of 
the mistreatment of il soldier by a 
civilian. I sent immediately for the rec¬ 
ord, I examined it personally, and I 
came to the conclusion that that partic¬ 
ular civilian, a man called in from civil 
life when the emergency arose and the 
rapid expansion of the medical corps 
was needed, that he had failed to under¬ 
stand his responsibility, and I. there¬ 
fore, dismissed him from the army. 

There arc two cases, however, (without 
going over that they amounted, per¬ 
haps. to a dozen altogether; and there 
ore no others of the grave character of 
these 1 have cited, no others differing 
in character from those I have cited— 
Die whole record, of course, is at the 
disposal of the committee, if It desires) 
there are two cases to which I do want 
to refer in a little more detail. 

Before I do that, perhaps it would 
not be unwise to read to the committee 
an order of June 15 with regard to the 
treatment of the bodies of the dead, is¬ 
sued from the Quartermaster General of 
the Army to the Department. Quarter¬ 
masters in the army. 

Qrder ax to Treating Dead. 

The Secretary read the order as fol¬ 
lows : 

Subject : Embalming and preparing 
remains for interment or . shipment, 
F. Y. 1918. 

(1) In order to comply with the re¬ 
quirements of Paragraphs 87 and 107, 
Army Regulations, so far as they re¬ 
late to the disposition of the remains 
of officers and enlisted men of the 
army active list who may be at camps 
of organization and other places in 
your department at a distance from 
regularly established military posts, 
informal bids should be invited where 
practicable, and contracts entered into 
with local undertakers, or other com¬ 
petent persons for services in the prep¬ 
aration of the remains for interment or 
shipment during the fiscal year end¬ 
ing June 30, 1918. 

( 2 ) These bids should cover the cost 
of embalming and shaving each body, 
the embalming to be performed in such 
maimer as to insure perfect preserva¬ 
tion : the cost pf each casket or coffin, 
without metal lined shipping case, but 
with name plate, (to be used when re¬ 
mains are to be interred at the post.) 
and the cost of each metal-lined cas¬ 
ket. with name pkit© and shipping case, 

(to be used when remains are 


shipped.) wherever practicable Gov¬ 
ernment caskets will be used with an 
ordinary shipping case, and when Gov¬ 
ernment coffins are used in the ship¬ 
ment of remains, they should be in¬ 
closed in a metal-lined shipping case. 
For local interment, however, the Gov¬ 
ernment coffin should be used. 

(3) Where the expenses permitted by 
Paragraph 1(17, A R, are exceeded, it 
will be necessary for this office to ob¬ 
tain the approval of the Secretary of 
“War to cover the excess. 

By authority of the Quartermaster 
General. D. L. BRAINARD, 

Colonel, Quartermaster Corps. 

From Quartermaster General. 


To the Department Quartermaster, 

Eastern Department, Governors Isl¬ 
and, X. Y. : 

Subject: Preparing rvsrtal n« for ship¬ 
ment—F Y 1918. 

1. Your attention is Invited to the 
instructions of this office of June 15, 
1917, copy herewith, on the subject of 
entering into contract or obtaining 
bids for the preparation of remains for 
shipment or for local Interment of 
officers and enlisted men who may die 
at cantonments, camps of organiza¬ 
tion, &c., within the limits of your de¬ 
partment for the current fiscal year, 
with request that report be submitted 
showing what action has been taken in 
the matter. 

By authority of the Quartemaster 
General. 

H. R. LEMLT, Captain, U. S. A. 
Similar letters sent to other Depart¬ 
ment Quartermasters: 

In order th.it you may realize, Mr. 
Chairman, that I am trying to be 
thorough in this matter, I will say that 
there are still in the hands of the In¬ 
spector General nine cases which are 
being investigated—three of alleged 
general bad conditions in hospital ser¬ 
vice, two of inefficient medical treat¬ 
ment, another complaint as to careless 
preparation for burial, two complaints 
of neglect by surgeons, and the last 
one a simulation of illness with the 
connivance of a surgeon. These 
are not as yet demonstrated ns true, 
but complaints that have come to the 
department and have been put into the 
bands of that, officer of the army who, 
by reason of the fact that he bears no 
relation to any other branch or bureau 
of the service, is entrusted with the 
investigation of every complaint of this 
character, and they are now being in¬ 
vestigated bv men trained in that 
faculty, for tne purpose of recommen- 
dation. 

Tw# Cane* of Punishment. 

There are two cases which Illustrate, 
in my judgment, the attitude of the 
department on this subject. The first 
is that of Lieutenant Charles W. Cole, 
charged -with neglect of patients at the 
base hospital at Camp Beauregard, 
Louisian. He was court martialed a^d 
sentenced to dismissal from the service. 
The other case is that of Lieutenant 
John G. Dwyer, charged with neglect 
of patients, court mortlaled and sen¬ 
tenced to be dismissed from the army. 

Those cases present this kind of state 
of facts. These medical officers were 
In their hospital. In tho one case, an 
ambulance drove up and a man was 
brought In, claiming to be sick. The 
doctor made a hasty examination, 
locked at him, felt, his pulse, or some¬ 
thing of that kind, and ordered him 
back. He said that he was not sick. 
Substantially that is the state of facta 
as to both of these cases. Tn other 
words, the doctor did not do the things 
he was to have done; he did not ex¬ 
amine the patient ond diagnose his 
difficulty in either of these cases, and 
the result was that in both of them 
severe illness developed and in both of 
them deatli resulted. 

When those letters came to tne, I had 
them reviewed by the Judge Advocate 
General to see what further could be 
done. A. courtmartial, organized in ac¬ 
cordance with tho laws of the arm^ 
and of tho land, had sat upon these 
cases and apportioned the punishment 
as dismissal from the army. But when 
the Judge Advocate General reviewed it 
for me, l.o camo to the conclusion that 
that sort of neglect rose much higher, 
or went much deeper, and recommended 
that both of those cases bo sent back 
to the courtmartial which had tried 
them, and that such imprisonment, as 
could be added under the statutes of 
this country for that kind of neglect, 
should be added to the penalty or dis¬ 
missal. 

I have here the letters, dated re¬ 
spectively, so far as the Judge Advocate 
General’s investigation is concerned— 
perhaps the letter I wrote on the sub¬ 
ject will cover the details of the cases 
accurately. I, therefore, file and put 
Into the record two letters, written, re¬ 
spectively, on the 8 th and 9th of Janu¬ 
ary, in which the action taken was the 
firm action of the department turning 
its face against that sort of callous dis¬ 
regard of the illnesses and interests of 
the soldiers. 

And I want the country to know 
that, though we have gone out and got 
doctors out of civil life, though wc have 
taken them necessarily because the num¬ 
ber of doctors in this country trained in 
hospital management and in group treat¬ 
ment of cases of men is limited—I want 
tho country to know that the lives, the 
welfare, and the illnesses of these sol¬ 
diers are a responsibility which I will 
not permit to be dodged or handled in 
any cavalier fashion, and that the atti¬ 
tude of tho department is one of punish¬ 
ment where guilt is involved. 

Chamberlain Asks for AH P**a. 

The Chairman—May I ask, Mr. Secre¬ 
tary, if you are appending with that the 
report upon the condition at Camp Fun¬ 
ston and the recommendation for inves¬ 
tigation of the Medical Corps that ac¬ 
companies that report from the Judge 
Advocate General’s office to you? 

Mr. Baker—I will bo very glad to do it. 
The Chairman—I wish you would put 
that in the record with your statement 
in regard to the cases, also the commu¬ 
nication sending back the record in 
lieutenant Dwyer’s case and in Lieu¬ 
tenant Cole’s case. 

Mr. Baker—That Is what I am going 
to put in. 

The Chairman—You have not the 
other? 

Mr. Baker—I have here. Senator, the 
letter of the War Department to the 
commanding General. 89th Division, at 
Camp Funston. I have the letter of the 
War Department, signed by the Seore- 
tarv, to the commanding General of ths 
39th Division, at Camp Beauregard. 
What in addition to that do you want? 

The Chairman—I desire to have the re¬ 
port of the Judge Advocate General’s of¬ 
fice to you on inese cases. 

Mr. Baker—Yes, sir. 

The Chairman—And have them go 
in with your statement. 

Secretary Baker—They will go in with 
this statement. 

Lieutenant Dwyer’s Case. 

(The letters referred to are, in full, as 
follows:) 

1 st Ind. 

War Department, 

J. A. G.. Jan. 8 . 1918. 

The Commanding General, 

89th Division, Camp Funston, Kan.: 

1. In the within case of First Lieu¬ 
tenant John G. Dwyer, M. C. R. C. t 
the President directs that you re-r 
convene the courtmartial for a re¬ 
consideration of its sentence and re¬ 
turn to the court the record, .together 
with thia indorsement. 

2. The accused was tried for viola¬ 
tion of the 20th Article of War, the 
specifications in substance alleging 
that he was on duty as surgeon of 
tho Regimental Infirmary, 4th Train¬ 
ing Unit, 104th Brigade, on Oct. 17, 
1917; that it was hia duty to examine 
Privato Christie L. Gherring of the 
74th Company of said brigade, who 
had been properly reported on sick 
report, and that he had failed and 
grossly neglected to perform such 
duty, and that at the same time it 
was his duty to administer treatment 
to Private Gherring. and that he did 
fail and grossly neglected to perform 
such duty. He was found guilty of 
these ofrenses and sentenced to ba 
dismissed from the service. 

The evidence establishes that Pri¬ 
vate Gherring was sick on the morn¬ 
ing of Oct. lc that to the most casual 
observation of the unpracticed eye of 
the several non-medical witnesses 
who testified there was palpable 
physical evidence in his appearance 
that ho was sick; that he was assisted 
to the infirmary and into the presence 
of the accused; that he was weak, 
staggered ap he walked, half deliri¬ 
ous. and in an advanced stage of 
pneumonia. 

The accused was in charge of the in¬ 
firmary. and it was his duty to make 
an examination of Gherring and ad¬ 
minister to him proper medical treat¬ 
ment. He apparently made no exami¬ 
nation of him except to request him 
to take off hia hat and walk acroza tha 


roorq. which the soldier did, stagger¬ 
ing as he walked. The accused then 
marked him for double or extra duty 
and sent him away. 

Patient Died in Ftur Day*. 

The noncommissioned officer who 
took the sick man to the infirmary 
and took him away after he had been 
marked for double or extra duty by 
the accused) did not put him on 5 uty, 
but put him to bed in his quarters. 
The direction, double or extra duty, 
was evidently given by way of punish¬ 
ment for coming to the hospital for 
treatment. It is a direction which the 
accused had no authority whatsoever 
to give, and which, through the hu¬ 
mane impulses and the better sense of 
a noncommissioned officer, was dis- 
regarded. 

Gherring receded no medical treat 
ment whatever until some time during 
the following evening, when he was 
carried to the base hospital on a cot, 
his company commander sending for¬ 
mal demand that he be given proper 
medical treatment. There is nothing 
to show that he received proper or 
adequate medical care or treatment 
after he reached the hospital. He died 
of pneumonia on Oct. 21. 

3. There is a suggestion in the record 
that Gherring was a man of little 
force, perhaps below the average in¬ 
telligence. possibly without active 
friendships, because he had been but 
recently transferred to the 73d Com¬ 
pany, and that the indifference of the 
surgeon was somewhat accentuated by 
these facts. If all this be true, it does 
not serve to palliate but to condemn. 
It must be understood that no man in 
the ranks is so obscuro or of so little 
consequence that he cannot require 
and receive, to administer to his sick¬ 
ness or wounds, the highest profes¬ 
sional skill in the military service. 

4. The fact that members of the 
court, which convicted Lieutenant 
Dwyer of failing and grossly neglect 
ing to examine Private Gherring and 
to administer to him proper Tnedical 
ueatment, joined in a recommenda¬ 
tion for clemency to the reviewin 
authority indicates that they failed 
to appreciate the seriousness of tho 
offense of which Lieutenant Dwyer 
stood convicted. 

I-Icre is the bald situation presented 
by the record. Private Gherring. 
seriously ill with pneumonia on tho 
evening of Oct; 17, 1917, was placed 
on si ok report and sent to the in¬ 
firmary for medical treatment. Lieu¬ 
tenant Dwyer was in charge of the 
Infirmary and it was his tegal duty 
to examine and administer proper 
medical treatment. He failed to do 
so. The sick man got no medical 
treatment whatever until either tho 
late evening of the next day or the 
morning of the 19th. He died on Oct. 
21 . 

It is reasonably probable that his 
death was accelerated by, and it is 
not at all improbable that it was the 
result of. neglect on the part .of the 
accused or other medical officers to 
give him proper treatment. Civil 
society regards conduct of this kind as 
constituting a very serious offense. 
It. is a well settled and a humane 
principle, that if the law requires a 
person to do an act, and ho neglects 
nis duty so as to cause or to ac¬ 
celerate the death of another, he is 
guilty of involuntary manslaughter. 

Neglect as Involuntary Manslaughter. 

This principle finds frequent recog¬ 
nition in the adjudicated cases. In 
Reg v Senior 1 Q. 13. 283, the de¬ 
fendant was indicted for failure to 
provide medical attention for his in 
fant child who was seriously ill and 
the child died because of such lack of 
attention. There was a conviction 
for manslaughter, which was sus¬ 
tained. In another English case Reg 
v. Jnstan 17 Cox O, C, G 02 , a young 
womon was indicted for manslaughter 
for failure to provide proper medical 
attention and other necessaries for 
her aunt, an elderly woman, resulting 
in tho death of the latter. The aunt 
was seriously ill at the time and 
probably would have died from her 
ailment but. the neglect visited upon 
her by ber niece accelerated her 
death. There was a conviction for 
manslaughter, which was sustained. 

The same principle has been recog¬ 
nized by the American courts. Terri¬ 
tory v. Man ton, 8 Mont., 95; 39 Pa¬ 
cific, 387; Clark’s Criminal Law, sec¬ 
ond edition, F. 200; Westrup v. Com 
monwealth, 20 Ky., 1 Rep., 519. 123 
Ky., 95; 93 8 . W., 646; 6 L. R. A., 
N. S., 583; Commonwealth v. Pierce, 
138 Maas., 365; 52 A. R., 264, and 
Johnson v. State, 66 on St., 61 L. R. 
A., 277. 

5. Attention is called to these cases 
'for the purpose of indicating the seri¬ 
ousness with which an offense, such 
as the accused is shown to have com¬ 
mitted, is regarded by the civil courts. 
No reason is seen why a military 
court should place a lighter estimate 
upon neglect which leads to or accel¬ 
erates death than do the civil tri¬ 
bunals. and vet the charge filed, the 
findings of tne court, and the recom¬ 
mendation to clemency lead to the 
belief that this estimate is what the 
officer who prepared the charge and 
the court which tried the case actually 
have done. 

Tho accused might properly have 
been charged under the 93d Arti¬ 
cle of war and the specifications 
amplified by alleging that death was 
caused or accelerated by the neglect. 
Indeed, there appears from the whole 
record that throughout the proceed¬ 
ings a grave misapprehension existed 
as to the seriousness of the o-frense 
disclosed by the evidence. 

The 96th Article of War under - which 
the charge and specifications were laid 
confers upon the court discretion as to 
the punishment to be imposed. A sen¬ 
tence of dismissal, unaccompanied by 
a period of confinement, seems wholly 
inadequate for the offense, and the 
the accused waj convicted, and the 
record is returned for reconsideration. 
By direction of the President. 

NEWTON D. BAKER. 

Secretary of War. 

The Case of Lieutenant Cole. 

A. K. C.—W. L. A .— A. G,201—Cole, 
Lieut. Chas. E. t 1st. Ind. 

War Department. January 9, 1918. 
To the Commanding General, 39th 
Division, Camp Beauregard, La.; 

1. In the within case of First Lieu¬ 
tenant Charles E. Cole, Medical Re¬ 
serve Corps, the President directs that 
you reconvene tho courtmartial for 
a reconsideration of Its sentence, and 
return to the court of record, together 
with this endorsement. 

2. The accused was tried for violation 
of the 06th Article of War. The firat 
specification charges in substance, 
that on Nov. 18. 1917, he was on duty 
as officer of the day at the base hos¬ 
pital, Camp Beauregard, Louisiana, 
that it was his dutv to receive and 
admit patients transferred to said hos¬ 
pital for treatment, and that he did 
willfully neglect to admit and receive 
nine enlisted men, transferred to said 
hospital from the regimental infirm¬ 
ary. 156 th Infantry. 

The second specification charges 
that, at the same time and place, it 
was his duty to examine all patients 
transferred to said hospital for treat¬ 
ment, and that he did willfully neglect 
to examine the said enlisted men, and, 
without examination, did direct them 
to be reconveyed to the regimental in¬ 
firmary, causing these patients to suf¬ 
fer unnecessary exposure to the detri¬ 
ment and prejudice of their health and 
lives. 

The third specification charges that 
at the same time and place he did 
willfully keep the ambulances con¬ 
taining these patients waiting for an 
hour, more or less, in front of the 
hospital, before lie appeared to give 
directions as to the disposition of the 
patients. 

He was. found guilty of Specifica¬ 
tions 1 and 2, not guilty of Specifica¬ 
tion 3, and guilty of the charge. He 
was sentenced to be dismissed from the 
service, and this sentence was ap¬ 
proved by the Commanding General of 
the 39th Division and forwarded for 
the action of the President purusant 
to the 48th Article of War. 

WIm Men Sent to Base Hospital. 

3. It is established by the evidence 
that the accused was on duty as al¬ 
leged. that measles were prevalent in 
the camp, and that orders had been 
issued by competent Authority that all 
cases attended with complications, 
such as high temperature, capillary 
bronchitis, acute bronchitis, bronchial 
pneumonia, and the like, should be 
transferred to the base hospital. 

In the afternoon of Nov. 18. the nine 
men in question were diagnosed by 
Major Herbert O. Cole, the surgeon of 
the 156th Infantry, as suffering from 
measles with complication of acute 
bronchitis, and ordered transferred to 
the base hospital. The infirmary of 
the 156th Infantry was about two 
mile* aiifl a half fromthe base hospital. 
Several et the men were transferred In 


a motor ambulance, and the others in 
two mule-drawn Ambulances. There 
was- sent with an enlisted man. who 
went over in the motor ambulance, a 
communication from Major Cole, ad¬ 
dressed to the commanding officer of 
the base hospital, requesting the ad¬ 
mission of the nine men, and in this 
communication the name, organiza¬ 
tion. and diagnosis of each man ap¬ 
peared. 

The road between the infirmary and 
the hospital was rough. The day was 
cold. dark, and o drizzling rain was 
falling. The motor ambulance arrived 
at the hospital at. 4 in the afternoon, 
approximately three quarter* of an 
hour ahead of the oilier ambulfauec-s. 
The enlisted man in charge of it im¬ 
mediately reported the arrival of tho 
patients in the motor ambulance, and 
took steps to bring the attention di 
the accused, who was the officer of 
the day at tne hospital, the communi¬ 
cation from the surgeon of the 150th 
Infantry. The evidence tends to show 
that from three quarters of an hour 
to an hour elapsed before the accused 
appeared to give directions as to the 
disposition of the patients. 

In the meantime, these patients were 
outside in the ambulance. AIT of the 
men were sick. Two of the men in 
the motor ambulance were very sick, 
nnd one of them was so delirious that 
it was difficult to restrain him and 
prevent him disturbing or doing in¬ 
jury to the other patients. 

Would Not Receive Patients. 

The accused finally came out to the 
motor ambulance, felt the pulse of one 
or two or the men, made no other 
examination whatever, and refused to 
receive them at Die hospital. The 
soldier in charge of the motor am¬ 
bulance protested that the men were 
sick, and called attention to the fact, 
that one of the men was very sick, 
was delirious, and that there was dif¬ 
ficulty in restraining him. The ac¬ 
cused provided a tape or rope and 
suggested or directed that the patient 
be tied up. At this time the mule- 
drawn ambulances were just arriving. 
The accused did not not go to these 
ambulances, or attempt to make any 
examination of any of the sick men 
therein. 

One of Die men, accompanying one 
of these ambulances, reported the sit¬ 
uation to tho surgeon of fpr- 156th In¬ 
fantry, and. liaVing received instruc¬ 
tions lo insist upon the admission of 
the men. or at least those who were 
very sick, into tho base hospital, sent 
word to the accused to this effect. 
His attention was not obtained re¬ 
garding this request for some time, 
when he reiterated his refusal. The 
ambulances then returned to the 156th 
Infantry, and, because of inadequate 
facilities, it was necessary to care for 
the others in their tents. 

The base hospital had a maximum 
capacity of about 500 patients. At 
this time there were in tho hospital 
about 350 patients undergoing treat¬ 
ment, and, while, not fully equipped, 
the hospital had beds and bedding for 
a. considerable number of patients in 
addition to those undergoing treat¬ 
ment. " 

The sick men transferred to the base 
hospital on Nov. 18 from the 156th 
Infantry could have been cared for. 
The diagnosis of Such man justified 
and required their admission for treat¬ 
ment at that place. The most casual 
investigation, if made, must have dis¬ 
closed tHat at least two of the moo 
were dangerously ill, and that, with 
respect to one of them, bronchial 
pneumonia had so far advanced as to 
bring about a condition of pronounced 
delirium. 

Considering these facts, the condition 
of the weather, and the knowledge of 
the accused, which he must have had, 
that there were not adequate facili¬ 
ties for proper treatment in the tents 
of these men or at the field hospital, 
his conduct was wholly inexcusable 
and showed a complete absence of 
those considerations of humanity and 
compassion that should characterize 
the treatment of our soldiers when 
severely ill or. wounded. 

From the time the men left the 
base hospital, upon the refusal of 
the accused to receive them, until 
they were returned to the 156th In¬ 
fantry, some to the field hospital and 
some to their tents, from one to two 
hours elapsed. They were thus ex¬ 
posed to the inclement weather for a 
period of from three to four hours, 
and were carried twice over a rough 
and broken road. 

Upon their return one of the men, 
(the man who was delirious when at 
the base hospital seeking admission.) 
whs in such condition that death was 
imminent, and it whs necessary to 
administer oxygen, digataline, nnd 
strychnine to stimulate Ills vital func¬ 
tions. He died a few days later. 

Another man was also found to be 
in a very serious condition, undoubt¬ 
edly greatly aggravated by the ex¬ 
posure, and he likewise died. It is 
reasonably probable that the death of 
each of these men was accelerated, if 
not indeed caused, by the wilful and 
inexcusable neglect of the accused. 

Sentences Not Adequate* 

The facts that the members <?f the 
court which convicted Lieutenant Colo 
of the charges contained in specifica¬ 
tions 1 and 2 , simply imposed a 
sentence of dismissal; and that the 
reviewing authority approved this 
sentence, indicate that they failed to 
appreciate the seriousness of the of¬ 
fense of which the accused stood con¬ 
victed. 

Civil society regards conduct of this 
kind as constituting a very grave of¬ 
fense. It is a well-settled and hu¬ 
mane principle that If the law requires 
a person to do an act and he neglects 
his duty so as to cause, or to accel¬ 
erate, the death of another, he is 
guilty of involuntary manslaughter. 

If such neglect is willful, he is guilty 
of murder. 

This principle finds frequent recog¬ 
nition in the adjudicated cases. In 
Reg. vs. Senior, 1 Q B 283, tho defend¬ 
ant was indicted for failure to pro¬ 
vide medjeal attention for his infant 
child, who was seriously ill, and the 
child died for lack thereof. The of¬ 
fender was convicted of manslaughter. 

In another English case, Reg. vs. In¬ 
stall, 17 Cox C C 002, a young woman 
was indicted for manslaughter for 
failure to provide medical attention 
and other necessaries for her aunt, an 
elderly woman, resulting in the death 
of the latter. Tho aunt was seriously 
ill at the time, and probably would 
have died from her ailment, but the 
neglect visited upon her by her niece 
accelerated her death. There was a 
conviction for manslaughter. 

The same principle has been recog¬ 
nized by the American courts; Terri¬ 
tory vs. Man ton, 8 Montana, 95, 19 
Pac. 387, Clark's Criminal Law, 2d 
Edition, p. 209; Westrup vs. Common¬ 
wealth, 29 Ky. Law Rep. 519, 123 Ivv. 

95, 93 S'. W. 646, 6 L. R. A.. X. S. 
685; Commonwealth vs. Pierce, 138 
Mass.. 165, 52 A. M. Rep. 254; John¬ 
son vs. State, 66 Ohio State 59, G1 
L. R. A. 277. 

5. Attention is called to these cases 
for tho purpose of indicating the seri¬ 
ousness with whfrh an offense such 
as the accused is shown to have com¬ 
mitted is regarded by the civil courts. 
No reason is seen why military courts 
should place a lighter estimate upon 
the neglect which leads to or ac¬ 
celerates death than do the civil 
tribunals: and yet the charge filed, 
and the findings and sentence of the 
court, lead to Die belief that this is 
what was actually done. 

Tho accused might properly have 
been charged under the 93d Article of 
War. and the specification amplified 
by an allegation that a death was 
caused or accelerated by his neglect. 
The whole record seems to disclose a 
grave misapprehension upon the part 
of the officer filing the charges and 
the court whiMi tried the case as to 
seriousness of the offense which the 
evidence seems to establish. The 9Gth 
Article of War, under which the charge 
and specifications were laid, confers 
upon the courts discretion as to the 
punishment to be imposed. 

A sentence of dismissal, unaccompa¬ 
nied by a period of confinement, seems 
wholly inadequate for the offense of 
which the accused was convicted, and 
the record is returned for reconsidera¬ 
tion in the light of these views. 

By direction of the President. 

NEWTON D. BAKER, 

, Secretary of War. 

flnc .1 

201. Cole. C. W. foffrs) 2d ind. 

War Department, ,T. A. G. O.. Jan. 

23. 1918. To the Adjutant General: 

. Recommending that the Com¬ 
manding General of the 39th Division 
be instructed to diday convening of 1 
court* martial mentioned in telegram 


in reference, until such time as this 
may be done without risk to the. 
health of his command. 

HERBERT A. WHITE. 

For the Judge Advocate General. 

Ordered Constant Inspection*. 

Secretary Baker—Now, in addition to 
that, Mr. Chairman, I may perhaps be 
permitted to say a word or two about 
what has been done by the War De¬ 
partment through the Surgeon General’s 
office in this matter. When the illness 
, broke out In the camps I sent the .Sur¬ 
geon General in person to inspect those 
conditions, and when lie made his re¬ 
ports. (the report* came to me. involv¬ 
ing criticism of various k^nds as to con 
.gestion, the causes of ..lness, &c..) 

- handed them in person to the news 
papers. I thought it important that the 
country should know exactly the condl 
tions and exactly the causes, for two 
reasons. In the first place. T wanted no 
concealment, and, in the second place, 

I wanted the help of the country in cor 
recting those conditions. 

In addition to that. I wrote a memo¬ 
randum to the Chief of Staff, that, in 
my judgment, the Surgeon General’s of 
fice ought to organize a system of con 
tinuous and constant inspection, for 
while there is a medical officer repre 
senting the Surgeon General's office in 
every one of these camps, and while the 
commanding General in each of these 
camps is chargeable with responsibility 
for general conditions in his camp, I 
wanted to add this additional, perhaps, 
that the .Surgeon General's office itself 
would organize a continuing system of 
inspection from day to day of these con¬ 
ditions. I instructed the Inspector Gen¬ 
eral, who has Inspectors going from 
camp to camp, that Vie should especially 
charge his Inspectors to examine Into 
and report upon the conditions in the 
hospitals. And 1 telegraphed to a very 
great hosnital expert. Dr. John A. 
Morns—(T did not know, at the time that 
he was in the same medical service of 
the army— T happened to have had some, 
previous contact with him when T was 
superintending the building of a city 
hospital in Cleveland, and learned at 
that time of his great experience in all 
matters of hospital management and 
construction)—I telegraphed him to come 
to Washington in order that I might 
select him as the personal inspector to 
go. without relation to any other part 
of the War Department, from camp to 
fnimp and hospital to hospital and 
make directly to me recommendations 
with regard* to improvements neces¬ 
sary. 

When Dr. Hornsby came to Washing¬ 
ton. he came in a uniform showing that 
the Surgeon General’s Office had al¬ 
ready drafted him in his talents and had 
already assigned him to the task which 
T intended he should perform. And it 
just* happens that 1 have here in my 
hand at this moment a telegram from 
Dr. Hornsbv with regard to the con¬ 
ditions at Camp Pike, which is one of 
the camps which has been under com¬ 
ment. The telegram is ns follows: 

Camp Pike. Ark., Jan. 23, 1918. 

To Surgeon General. Army, 

Mills Building. 

Washington, D. C.: 

Conditions at ("amp Pike greatly im¬ 
proved. Morbidity lower, types milder. 
Ample accommodations for all sick. 
Convalescents and mild cases housed 
well in unoccupied barracks. Roots 
(that is Camp Logan Roots) has taken 
two hundred cases and will be ready 
for five hundred nt once. No press¬ 
ing need now. Leave here Cor "Wash¬ 
ington Thursday night to report un¬ 
less otherwise ordered. Address, care 
Colonel Thornburg. 

(Signed.) JOHN A. HORNSBY. 

I shall not. Mr. President, read in¬ 
dividual cases, although I have a great 
number of letters and messages from 
men who have gone to hospitals and 
found the conditions good, for the rea¬ 
son that that is what they ought to he, 
and it adds nothing to the case to say 
that this man or this woman, this 
father of this mother, has gone to a 
hospital and found a boy well cared for. 
That is what ought to be the universal 
rule. 

A Letter from Mrs. Rinehart. 

And yet I have a letter this morning 
which I received yesterday which I 
think T will read into tho record, be¬ 
cause it is from a woman of national 
fame—a woman who, for the last four 
months, has gone from camp to camp 
in the United States, writing about them, 
and printing her writings in public 
magazines and weeklies, who has dono 
me the favor and honor to come a num¬ 
ber of times to me personally to report 
these things she has seen and found. 
Tt. is a letter from Mary Roberts Rine¬ 
hart. As a matter of fact I gave Mrs. 
Rinehart, as I now recall it. a letter 
which would admit her into any camp 
and enable her to inspect. 

Mrs. Rinehart’s letter is as follows: 

I. have just been reading that tragic 
letter from an unknown father, read 
by Senator Chamberlain during the 
present Senatorial investigation. Its 
sincerity cannot be questioned. As a 
mother, and as the mother of a sol¬ 
dier. I feel, as every one must, the 
deepest grief and sympathy with the 
parents of that dead boy. 

Like every other mother in the' 
country, I want these cases known. 

I want to be assured that they will be 
known. T want drastic punishment 
applied to any man. of no matter 
what rank, who is found guilty of 
negligence in the care, physical or 
moral, of our boys. I want imme¬ 
diate remedy of conditions that re¬ 
quire remedy. 

But I do feel that some step should 
bo taken to reassure our women just 
now. It is only fair to them. It is 
cruel to allow every mother in the 
country to judge the medical care that 
will be given to her boy while in the 
service because here And there, in the 
chaos- of our readjustment, men have 
been given responsibilities they are 
unable or unwilling to fulfill. That we 
have such men is more than a national 
misfortune. That they have been 
placed in positions of trust is a na¬ 
tional calamity. But the mothers of 
tho country should know in fairness to 
themselves that the number of such 
inefficients is small. We will not rest, 
wo women, until they have all been 
removed. But tljat, I .know, /will be 
at once. It must be at once. 

I have a son in an army canton¬ 
ment. lie enlisted as a private. He 
would receive, if he became ill, ex¬ 
actly the same treatmen tas any other 
enlisted man in our new army. And I 
should have not only no hesitation in 
placing him in the cantonment hos¬ 
pital, but I should do it with absolute 
confidence. As a matter of fact lie 
has already spent a few days there 
with an infected , knee and received 
the best of care. 

What She Saw in, Hospitals. 

I know something of hospitals. I 
took a nurse’s training as a girl. I 
married a member of my hospital 
staff, and I have been for many years 
constantly in touch with hospitals. 
During the first year of the war I 
visited the hospitals of France and 
England. Since we went into war I 
have, with the avowed intention of 
seeing for the wome nof America, 
that our boys are to be well cared for 
in every possible way, visited many 
training camps and camp hospitals. 

There are conditions to be remedied. 

As I reported to you very recently, 
the failure of supplies has been a se¬ 
rious matter. There are not enough 
women nurses. The quarters of both 
nurses and doctors must be enlarged 
in many cases. The percentage of a 
serious illness has been low in the 
cantonments, (I am not speaking of 
the camps.) but the percentage of 
mild contagions, which always occur 
when men are brought together in the 
nms, and of heavy colds and bron¬ 
chitis. has been high. The result of 
sending men with heavy colds for a 
few days into the hospitAl has re¬ 
sulted in rather high figures than the 
seriousness of the situation would 
otherwise justify. 

Of cruelty and indifference I have 
found nothing. On the contrary, I 
have found the medical staffs of the 
hospitals both efficient and humane. 
When it is remembered that the med¬ 
ical men of these national army hos¬ 
pitals are volunteers, who have cheer¬ 
fully relinquished the results of years 
of labor to give their services to the 
country, that they are of the best we 
have, as all volunteers are. that they 
are willingly undergoing deprivation 


Again we find volunteers, highly 
skilled and carefully trained women 
who .have taken the small pav and the 
discomforts of army life that they 
may serve where they are most needed. 

Wards are larg and rairy. Bds are 
comfortable. I have found exquisite 
cleanliness everywhere. Moreover. I 
have found cheerfulness. Food is good 
and plentiful. I have examined store¬ 
rooms and kitchens, and watched the 
diets being served under the direction 
of a woman dietician. 


Say* More Nurse* Are Needed. 

I do not like the orderly system. 
There should be more trained nurses. 
At present the wards where there are 
no serious cases are managed by a 
ward master, an enlisted man. And 
with the best intention in the world 
he is not always efficient. The lack 
of nurses is a serious one. nnd could 
be remedied probably by an appeal to 
nurses u* volunteer. But here again 
is the serious question of the ill at 
home—the same whioh faces the med¬ 
ical profession and the civilian hos¬ 
pitals. 

One hospital I know well. It is 
typical of other cantonment hospitals. 
It is under the same Armv Medical 
Department direction as the others, 
and it Is only right to assume that 
conditions there are representative. 
The same rules govern all these hos¬ 
pitals. The same sums are spent on 
them. The same system is followed. 
The food is tho same, the supplies, 
the medical staff, the nurses. 

And r have never seen a better war 
hospital than the one at Camp Shert 
man. I will go further, and say that 
in-its operating rooms, its X-ray de¬ 
partment. its eye and ear department, 
its nose and throat department, its 
dental department: in short, in its fa¬ 
cilities for caring for every emergency 
and every weakness, it will boar com¬ 
parison with any civilian hospital. 

And what is true of the base hospi¬ 
tal at Camp Sherman is true of the 
others. 

I have watched the development of 
the war hospital system from the be¬ 
ginning. when I saw it first on paper 
in the office of the Surgeon General, 
up to two weeks ago. I watched be¬ 
cause it was a. vital matter to me. 

I had a husband and a son in the ser¬ 
vice. T am like the other women of 
this country. T would be content with 
nothing less than the be&t. And I feel 
that we are on the way to the best. 

For Knowledge nnd Reassurance. 

It has not come yet. although at the 
present moment I would willingly 
trust any member of my family, in 
such emergency, in any one of our 
base hospitals. We need more sup¬ 
plies, we need more nurses, and en¬ 
larged quarters for them. ‘Sixty or 
even eighty nurses, divided into shifts 
of eight* hours each, is totally insuf¬ 
ficient for a thousand men. We even 
need more physicians and surgeons. 
Although the staffs are very large, 
the medical department in each hos¬ 
pital is working to its maximum. 

But what wc neod,#as a nation, is 
something more than this—-we need 
knowledge and reassurance. There is 
no need in this country for discon¬ 
tented resignation. T would suggest 
that a committee of representatives 
and unprejudiced citizens - from the 
nearest city visit each of these base 
hospitals and thoroughly insepet it, 
and that, they publish in their local 
papers the exact results of their in¬ 
vestigations. Let them go alone to 
talk with the patients, the nurses, the 
doctors, the ward masters. And let 
them tell exactly what thc> r find. 

The women of the country must 
knew tho facts. They have the right , 
to know them. Jt is not fair to Jet 
them believe, as many of them now 
do. that the gerat and humane Ameri¬ 
can people is not caring for the men 
who are to fight to save them. We 
are preparing against the inevitable 
losses of war. It is not fair to let 
any of us belie.ve that there is use¬ 
less death, and wc arc wasting lives 
we would die to save. 

And it is not true. 

Faithfully yours, 

(Signed) 

MARY ROBERTS RT NEXT ART. 
Approve* Remedies Suggested. 
Therfc was no suggestion of remedy in 
that letter which does not have my in¬ 
stant. approval. In addition to all the 
things which Mrs. Rinehardt suggests, 
(and few are novel.) are the things 
which I have already described to you 
as being done, and T point out to the 
committee that, from the very beginning 
of this war the heads of the medical 
profession, the very masters of that pro¬ 
fession. have been In constant contact 
with the Surgeon General. He has 
formed around him a staff the like of 
which probably does not exist on the 
face of the earth, for devising hospitals, 
devising an organization, and super¬ 
vising its perfection, and when one con¬ 
siders that the casual and usual doctor, 
here and there, whose attention has 
been devoted to the treatment of in¬ 
dividual cases, under home conditions, 
under the necessities of this situation 
has been thrown into a great organiza¬ 
tion. where he is compelled to deal with 
hospital conditions and groups of men 
and sanitation on a. large scale, while 
it may be, and is, deeply to be regretted 
that there should even be tlie necessity 
of improvement, yet the direction of this 
great mqdical staff of men, the zeal and 
loyalty find patriotism and efficiency of 
the medical profession are all at work 
rapidly improving it* and the improve.- 
ment already wrought is very great. 

We are not alone. Mr. Chairman, our 
country is not alone in meeting these 
difficulties. No army was ever assem¬ 
bled nor can any be, which docs not 
bring men together who heretofore 
have been exposed to communicable dis¬ 
eases to which they are not immune. 
And the most which can be done is to 
meet these conditions with every de¬ 
vice and suggestion which science and 
care can devise. And that, in mV frank 
Judgment, is tho aim of the .Surgeon 
General, and in the doing of this he has 
the unequalled support, and he knows 
he has. of every officer in the War De¬ 
partment from tho Secretary down. 

AS TO OUR SMALL ARMS. 


Mr. Chairman, the second set of diffi¬ 
culties w’hich you discussed with regard 
to the War Department were those af¬ 
fecting the supply of ordnance. In my 
previous hearing before the committee 
we went into that with great fullness. 
Clearly, there are things about the sup¬ 
ply of munitions of war about which 
men’s minds may differ. Not merejy 
the relative excellence of certain weap¬ 
ons, but the extent to which speed of 
procurement should be sacrificed for ex¬ 
cellence of performance when procured 
are questions of Judgment, and their so¬ 
lution lies in the best-instructed distinc¬ 
tion one can secure. 

The first question of that kind which 
arose affected the selection of a rifle for 
the army, one involving the calibre of 
the rifle. The situation was that the 
English were using a rifle with a 
rimmed cartridge, of one calibre, and 
tho French were using a rifle with a 
rimmed cartridge of another calibre. 
We in America had admittedly the best 
rifle so far developed in any mlWtary 
service, the Springfield, using a rimless 
cartridge, and we had of those weapons 
-«omething like 600,000 in stock and in 
the hands of troops. 

This was early in the Spring, although 
my recollection does not permit me to 
fix a definite date. Tho question had 
been investigated prior to that time, in 
order that there might be a summary 
view of the possibilities of rapid pro¬ 
curement of various types of rifles, and 
finally the choice of a weapon was de¬ 
cided in my office, as nearly as my rec¬ 
ollection holds, at night, at about 11 
o'clock, and there were present in that 
conference General Crozier, the Thief of 
Ordnance; General »Scott, the Chief of 
Staff; General Bliss, the Assistant 
•Chief of Staff: General Kuhn, the Chief 
of the Army War College, and one or 
two other officers associated with the 
War College, the Ordnance Department 


first of June. I am not certain of that. 
Perhaps Senator Warren could tell that. 
Senator Warren—The last of Mav. 


A Matter of Expediency. 

Secretary Baker—Perhaps it was a 
week before lie went abroad. He was 
here altogether, I think, some eight or 
ten days, studying the whole condition 
in the case in the War College, prepara¬ 
tory to his going away. We did not 
know then, as I shall illustrate a little 
later to the committee, whether our 
army was to fight with the French or 
with the English. The mode of our 
military operations was not determined. 

The excellence of our weapon was so 
well known that just before the out¬ 
break of this war the British Govern¬ 
ment had decided to remodel its weapon 
Rnd rearm its army, and they were on 
the point of manufacturing a modifica¬ 
tion of their own Enfield rifle, which 
would use a rimless cartridge, and thus 
obviate the possibility of jamming in the 
weapon and make it a better weapon. It 
was only the war breaking out so sud¬ 
denly that compelled the immediate need 
of equipment supplementing that which 
they had. and. fearing the confusion of 
using a new weapon in conjunction with 
their old weapon, and trying pari passu 
to rearm their army, that they decided 
to adhere to their Enfield rifle. 

That conference considered every 
aspect of this question, -and it was 
finally decided to use our own Spring- 
field rifle and to procure a modification 
of the Enfield which would allow it to 
be chambered for American ammunition, 
in order to get the advantage of the 
large, and organized manufacturing 
facilities already built up in this country 
for the production of the Enfield, nnd 
that decision, made that night, had th® 
unanimous concurrence of every per¬ 
son in the conference. The master of 
ordnance and production, the chief of 
the Army War College, with his techni¬ 
cal advisors and experts, the Chief of 
Staff and his assistan-s. and the com¬ 
manding General of the expeditionary 
forces, whose army and its usefulness 
were at stake, were present. 

When we undertook to remodel the 
Enfield rifle, it was discovered, although 
there vrere three plants in this countrj 
manufacturing it, tlie bolt from one fac 
lory would not lit the rifle from another 
factory. Instantly the question arose of 
procuring interchangeability in the rifles 
produced. 

At the outset it was thought that some 
eight or nine interchangeable parts 
would be enough. Later it seemed advis 
able to increase that number. Senator, 
am not dealing with an accurate number 
when I say eight or nine. 

Senator New' — Seven, I think. 

Greater Interchangeability. 

Secretary Baker — Seven, perhaps. But 
it was decided that a larger degree of 
interchangeability was required. and the 
purpose of that was in order that 
when these rifles got to France and 
were used under battle conditions, if 
man finds himself with a defectivi 
weapon, and alongside of him is an 
other defective weapon, he can, If the 
emergency requires it. take out of one 
defective weapon a perfect part and re 
place a defective part in his own 
weapon, nnd bo equipped, and in order 
to enable us to repair rapidly rifles ren¬ 
dered inefficient in service, so a constant 
supply of these weapons •will bo ready 
at the front. 

There was some delay in designing, 
ith the particularity necessary, the tol¬ 
erance of a thousandth of an inch, in 
some instances, in specifications for tills 
remodeled Enfield, end that delay led to 
this, that when our troops actually were 
assembled in the camps it was some time 
before they were fully armed with rifles 
At the outset they had very few' rifles, 
there W'as a distribution of the Krags 
and other weapons, in order that they 
might drill w r ith them. But it was some 
time before they were adequately sup 
plied with the remodeled Enfield rifle. 

That was foreseen. General Leonard 
Wood came to my office —I have forgo 
len w'hen, but it was early-; — and suggest 
ed to me the advisability of instantly 
calling out a larger army. I said: " But, 
General, we have not the clothes and 
we have not the weapons for them.” He 
said: “T know' that. Mr. Secretary, and 
they need many things, but they need 
rifles. They need to learn to live to 
gether, get used to camp conditions 
they need the elemental discipline of 
camp life; they need to be taught to 
keep step: they neod to know the subor¬ 
dinations of the army, and it will take 
some time to give them that preliminary 
instruction.” 

He pointed out to me that in Eng 
land the so-called Kitchener army 
drilled for months, as he said, in their 
civilian clothes, with top hats nnd using 
a stick for arms, l said to him: ” Gen¬ 
eral, I agree with you that it is im¬ 
portant to have our army equipped 
rapidly, so that a prolonged period of 
training may be given to them, but wo 
will call out first the Regular Army, 
and then w'e will call out the National 
Ghiard, and build it up to war strength. 
But with the draft army, they would 
have an additional period of training in 
the field by reason of the fact that the 
army cannot be shipped abroad in bulk, 
suddenly. It was necessary to attempt 
to forecast the amount of time needed 
for training, and it w’as deemed wise to 
put the men in the camps in order that 
they might learn this matter of camp 
discipline, camp sanitation, the ele¬ 
ments and essentials of the soldier’s 
life a little in advance of their being 
fully tried w'lth arms. 

Camp* Got 700,000 Rifle*. 

I have here a statement of the rifles 
w’hich were supplied to the camps at 
the outset. At the beginning there were 
Krags In the cantonments. Senator 
Chamberlain, in his speech to the Sen 
ate, speaks of the weapons in the pos¬ 
session of the department at that tinfe 
as a motley selection, and 1 have no 
feeling about the phrase. The fact is 
that w'hat we had was about 600,000 
Springfiolds and something over 100,000 
K rags. 

Also this is true, that in the greatest 
military establishment in the w’orld. in 
the German Army, when they call out 
raw’ recruits they give them an obso¬ 
lete rifle as a practice rifle until they 
learn to take care of it. before they 
actually put a service rifle in their 
hands. And so, as a mere drilling and 
training weapon the Krag was not an 
improper weapon for them to have. 

I do not undertake to say, gentlemen, 
that that question was decided infallibly. 

It might have been better to have bought 
English Enfields enough to put one in 
the hands of every man, but it was de¬ 
cided thoughtfully and it was decided 
considerately and conscientiously, and 
now the result is that every man in this 
country w’ho Ls intended to carry a rifle 
in any of our military camps has a rifle, 
and it is a better rifle than would have 
been gotten if .ve had adopted any on© 
of the existing types at the time. 

And ibis additional thing is true, that, 
although we have gotten soldiers lo 
Europe much more rapidly than it was 
originally imagined we either w’ould or 
could, every soldier who has gone to 
Europe certainly had a modern, ex¬ 
cellent rifle: and he has had it long 
enough before going into action with it 
to learn how to use it, to practice with 
it. . either there or here. The same 
observation is true of every soldier w'ho 
will go to Europe. 

Take* Up Machine Gun*. 

May I say now a w'ord about machine 
guns? The machine gun, of course. Is a 
highly technical weapon. It is in the 
record of testimony before your com¬ 
mittee that up to April of the present 
year no Lewis gun had been made and 
tested to demonstrate its usability for 
American ammunition. The machine- 
gun problem is complicated by two fac¬ 
tors, first, the question of manufact¬ 
ure. and. second, a difference in theory 
as to the use of machine guns. When 
this war broke out, Great Britain was 
manufacturing the Vlckers-Maxim, a. 
heavy water-cooled gun. They wanted 
h lighter type of gun, and adopted as 
the lighter type the Lewis, and manu¬ 
facture^ it on a very large scale in Eng¬ 
land. 

The French, however, have not used 


experts on the subject of rifles, and Gen- „ 1€ LeW |„ „ r any corresponding weapon 

er ?‘ p Al . 9 u,_s „ a* a land operating gun in any large 

At that time General Pershing had number, the French theorv being that it 
been selected as the C ommandcr in Chief ,, beUe - r to have » very li B ht *un st.ot 
! ?i lr - ol003 ultimately to be dispatched J from 1 he hip or the shoulder. like the 
to France, and. as he was to command j chauch&t. and the ,heavv type of gun 


and hardship, to take care of our I the Army and was to use the forces, it S ] K) » from a trinod or carriac*- lik*» the 


boys, it is wrong that the country at 
large should misjudge them. The best 
specialists of the country have placed 
themselves at the disposal of the army 
medical department, and ninety-nine 
out of a hundred men in the drafted 
army ar*> receiving better care than 
they could afford, under the beat cir¬ 
cumstances, to receive at home. 
Nursing Is on the same high plane. 


eemed an especially fortunate circ 
; stance that he should be in Washing ¥ ,.» 
i at that lime and able to participate in 
that conference.. 

j Senator New—Can you give the date, 
i Mr. Secretary? 

1 Secretary Baker—I cannot give the 
date. Senator, but it must have been 


in use and those which were not. in or¬ 
der that wc might select the best tvpes. 
The existence of that board did not de¬ 
lay for one second the selection or the 
procurement of additional machine guns. 
1 hero was a test made by the navy, 1 
think in April, ns a result of which it 
was shown that the Lewis gun had been 
perfected to use American ammunition. 
I here was an ordnance officer of the 
army present at that test, and on the 
basis of that te<*t immediate ♦infers were 
given the Savage Arms Company to pro¬ 
cure Lewis guns and we now have this 
, situatjou. that large orders of Lewis 
guns have been given. 

Marine Regiment* Rearmed. 

But from Europe we learned from 
General Pershing that he does not de¬ 
sire Lewis guns for use on land. The 
divisions of marines—I am not using 
** divisions ” technically—the regiments 
of marines which went from tbits coun¬ 
try with our military force as a part’ 
of it were armed with Lewis guns. They 
have been retired from service, the guns 
and those regiments have been rearmed 
with Ohtiuchat rifles and Hotchkiss ma¬ 
chine guns, just as our other land forces 
there are. 

Under the studies made by the experts 
of General Pershing's staff and under 
their directions nnd advice to us wc urA 
instructed to retain Lewis guns for use 
in aircraft, and to press forward as 
rapidly as we can the manufacture of 
light and heavy Browning guns and 
A ickers-Maxim guns, for which a verv 
large order was obtaining almost im¬ 
mediately after an appropriation bv 
Congress a year ago to press those for¬ 
ward. 

So thAt wc have the situation in regard 
to machine guns: 'Die kind of weapon 
which General Pershing and his staff 
want is the kind which developed ns the 
result of that board’s inquiry, and the 
particular weapon which is said to have 
made so great a. success with the Brit¬ 
ish. and doubtless has made a great 
success with them, is one which is de¬ 
termined by our experts to be appro¬ 
priate for air service, and not desired 
for land-operating troops. 

In the meantime. In order that the 
whole story may be told, it is in testi¬ 
mony before your committee that the 
brench Government is able to supply is 
with Chauchat rifles, or light gpns, and 
Hotchkiss guns, or heavy guns, for the 
divisions and troops which we can this 
year send abroad. 

We have, then, the machine gun situ¬ 
ation reduced to this: We ordered every 
Lewis gun we could get, we encouraged 
them to enlarge their manufacturing fa¬ 
cilities. They still have not enlarged 
them as much ns we have urged them to 
and contracted with them to enlarge 
them. The supply of their guns is going 
through in larger numbers, and in the 
meantime the making of the necessary 
machine tools and jigs and dies for the 
production of light and heavy Brown¬ 
ings and expediting the production of 
A ickers-Maxims is going forward ; nnd 
our army abroad is provided with gun* 
of the type adapted to the mode of war¬ 
fare which they have elected to use, and 
our supply which is to supplement' that 
is of the same type and of the kind de¬ 
sired by them. 

Machine Gun* at the t umps. 

Something has been said about our 
ftnr.y in this country not having machine 
guns here to practice with. They have 
not had as many as we desired them 
to have, and yet I have had from camp 
commander* many letters, which 1 shall 
not stop to read, saying that they have 
not been held back by the absence of 
those weapons, because the rifle ranges 
were not ready.„ For one reason or an¬ 
other they were not ready to go for¬ 
ward with them, and yet 1 am sure if 
they had had machine guns at the camps 
in larg*r quantities they would have 
been able to have some machine gun 
practice ere this in most of the camps. 

T have a tabic here, or statement, from 
the acting Chief of Ordnance as to the 
machine guns which have actually been 
distributed in the camps in this coun¬ 
try. 

Senator Hitchcock.— Are the date* 
given, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Baker—AA'ell. I will read 
three paragraphs. Senator, which will 
answer that question: 

“ The distribution of machine guns to 
the national draft camps has been as 
follows: Thirty Colt machine guns to 
each camp. 65 Lewis machine guns. 43 
Chauchat automatic rifles. Distribution 
of machine guns to the National Army 
cantonments. ’50 Colt guns each. 65 
J^ewls machine guns. 15 Chauchat rifle* 
to each bamp. Tn addition to (hose men¬ 
tioned. 10 Lewis guns have been issued 
to each regular cavalry regfment and 10 
Chauchat rifles to each regular infantry 
regiment. Practically all of the above 
•before tho troops wore ready for them, 
that Is, about Nov. 1 .” 

Now. frankly, that is not an adequate 
supply: hut it is some machine guns 
Which the machine gun companies may 
practice with, learn the meehnnlsm anil 
mechanics of these arms, and the sup- 
Jly. will he forthcoming as the result of 
this quantity manufarturing which has 
been arranged for. t 
Senator Hitchcock—Tt does not state. 
Mr. Secretary, that these guns were sent 
to each camp. 

Secretary Baker—Tcs, Sir, it says so; 
to each camp. 

Senator Hitchcock.But not all of 

them before Nov. 1. Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Baker—The statement made 
by General AVhcelcr is that practically 
all of tho above w'ere shipped before the 
troops were ready for them; that is, 
about Nov. 1. 

Senator Hitchcoek—Shipped ? 

Secretary Baker—Yea. 

Gun* in Storage Shipped Slnee. 

Senator AA’adsworth—Does that Include 
the 1,260 machine guns that wo found in 
the testimony were in storage? 

Secretary Baker—Obviously not. Thc»* 
nave since been shipped. 

Senator Wadsworth—In other words, 
Mr. Secretary, one-half of the number 
of Lewis machine guns mentioned there 
were not shipped to the camps until 
January? 

Secretary Baker—That seems to be so, 
Sir. 

Senator Wadsworth—And the expres¬ 
sion ” almost all ” is scarcely accurate? 

Secretary Baker—Well, if l have bc©u 
guilty of the least inaccuracy. I trust 
it will be called to my attention. 

Senator AVadsworth -T understood It 
was the lannuago of the letter. 

Senator Warren—I suggest that the 
Secretary is reading What another offi¬ 
cer has written to him; he is not using 
his language. 

Secretary Baker—that is so. Senator, 
and yet the evidence which is before 
tho committee show* that there w'ere 
some 1.200 machine guns which had not 
been distributed at the time of my ap¬ 
pearance before the committee, which 
was in January, and those guns have 
since been distributed. But my recollec¬ 
tion about that—and I speak only from 
refreshed recollection—is that at the 
time I re ported to you about that I 
learned and told you that these guns 
had not been In stock very long, but 
ere quite recently delivered—less than 
month in stock. 

Senator Reed—Since we have broken 
in with an interruption, I only ask to 
get an expression in the first instance, 
or have an expression repeated, so that 
would understand it, and that has 
led to these questions. But may I not 
aak one further question? 

Secretary Baker—Certainly. Senator. 
Senator Bci»d—The statement is made 
there that these guns reached the ramps 
before they were needed—substantially, 
that is the expression. 

Secretary Baker—Substantially that— 
before they were ready for them. 

Needed Preliminary Training. 

Senator Reed—By that do you under¬ 
stand that General AVheeler means that 
tho troops required a preliminary train¬ 
ing before they, could use the guns? 
Secretary Baker—Yes, Sir. 

Senator Reed—Or does lie mean Chat 
the men were not mobilized in the 
camps? 

Secretary Baker—No, I think he means 
this, Senator, that in many of the camps 
the mobilization had not completely 
taken place; the selection of men for 
machine gun companies had not been 
fully made. In many of them there 
were machine gun companies. National 
Guard and regular army ; that erection % 
of ranges where this shooting could 
take place had not been completed. 

Senator Reed—One thing further: a 
statement there is made that these guns 


I very shortly before General Pershing test all the machine guns there were, 
went abroad. I should say about the both those which were previously known 


j Hotchkiss. So that something depended v.ere shipped ; it does not say they had 
upon the troops with which we were to i arrived. 

fight, the theory of combat which we ) Secretary Baker—No, Sir. 
were to adopt, as to which type of ma- 1 Senator Reed—Do >ou have any In¬ 
chine gun we should select. j formation as to when they did arrive? 

There was in existence h board which . Secretary Baker—I have not got the 
had been appointed nearly a half year j information with me. There was doubt- 
before. certainly some months before, to l less delay in shipment because of the 
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of tha command at Camp Bowie was 
17,000 enlisted men. 

On Oct. 2 the Secretary of War di¬ 
rected the Quartermaster General of the 
army to ship 215 laige pyramidal tents 
to Camp Bowie. This statement was 
made by express and these tents were 
to make up the number required to pro¬ 
vide accommodations for the drafted 
rnen th.t were added to Camp Bowie 
by tek ram of Oct. 10. The telegram 
of Oct. 0 directed the commanding Gen¬ 
eral a* Camp Bowie to call for only 
such members of the total drafted men 
authorised as he could accommodate in 
his can;o. 

Regarding the number of men to be 
put in a camp the refcords of the War 
Department show that on Oct. 15 the 
War College issued recommendations 


In camps and cantonments, in which 
the following occurs: 

“ Heavy tentage for the National 
Guard, unless otherwise ordered, and 
State organizations which are to be 
mobilized at State mobillzat on camps 
will be shipped direct to training camps, 
to be there apportioned out according 
to the needs of all the organizations by 
division or camp commanders on the 
basis of one large pyramidal tent to 
twelve men until the total supply of 
tentage available is increased, when 
distribution will be made at the rate of 
one tent to nine men.” 

That recommendation, our records 
show', had the concurrence of the Sur¬ 
geon General. That is from the War 
College minutes. Later, when the 
Surgeon General was making his in¬ 
spection of the various camps the num¬ 
ber of men per tent was reduced from 
nine to five, as indicated in the action 
taken on Dec. 1, in the case of Camp 
Sevier. 

Similar action was taken on the rec¬ 
ommendation of the Surgeon General at 
the other camps visited by him. So 
that what actually happened, gentle¬ 
men, w T as that we gathered in from the 
country young men who had not been 
brought before into contact with com¬ 
munity living. They were young men 
from the sparsely settled parts of the 
country. They were attacked b i 
measles, of which one of the ordinary 
consequences, apparently, in adults 
pneumonia. 

Now, I am not a physician. I would 
simply be repeating what other people 
say to me if I undertook o detail any 
opinions on the subject of pneumonia 
or measles, and I do not want to min - 
mize the fact that in _all human likeli¬ 
hood the prevalence or pneumonia in 
some places and of bronchial colds, 
which lead to pneumonia, perhaps even 
the spread of measles, wmre caused bv 
toe many being in a tent at one time 
and ficilitated by the shor'ago of 
clothes of the kind that I have previ¬ 
ously described. And yest General 
Gorgas told me, as I have no doubt he 
told your committee, that the worst 
epidemic of pneumonia he ver had to 
deal with was at the Panama Canal, 
where there was not any question of 
shortage of clothes or change of cli¬ 
mate. 

Senator Hitchcock—I did not pursue 
that inquiry, but it was not a quest on 
of shortage of clothes or change of cli¬ 
mate. 

Senator Hitchcock—He stated it was 
overcrowding. \ 

Secretary Baker—But I do extract 
from this record this, as I think evi¬ 
denced by it, that our original expecta¬ 
tion was that the men in the tents, 
would be safe, that practically the 
only thing we had to consider t.he^re 
was the convenience of the men in get¬ 
ting around their-tents, and then as 
soon as it was discovered that the 
boys by tying up Mgftl the flaps of the 
tents an Excluding the outside air 
were circumventing that outside venti¬ 
lation, which had been counted upon 
so surely to prevent them from the evil 
effects of congested conditions, just as 
soon as that was discovered by the 
Burgeon General InstanMy It was sug¬ 
gested tha 4 the point of occupation of 
these should be much lighter, addi¬ 
tional tentage went In as rapidly as 
could be sint by express, and these 
conditions were Improved. 

Senator Hitchcock—It is quite likely, 

I think, Mr. Secretary, that the tents 
w'ould have been more sanitary and 
safer, and the young men would not 
have closed them up so tightly, if they 
had adequate clothing an 1 blankets, } 
Mr. Baker — I think that entire!-' pos¬ 
sible. Senator. I had not reaMzel the 
blanket question was involved, but it 
may well have been. There was a 
shortage of blankets, the mills of the 
country could not produce them rapl Hy 
enough, and in some places. Camp 
Devens, for Instance, I happen to recall 
that a*: I speak, a very large number 
of quilts were bought in the nearby 
stores and cities to supplement and take 
out the supply of blankets until a full 
supply was possible. And It may well 
be if the boys had blankets enough to 
cover themselves completely they woulj 
not have made the tents so nearly aif 
tight. 

The point I want to make about it, if 
I may make it with propriety, is this: 
That the place where we least expected 
trouble is the place where It came, and 
It Is not the place where I expected It, 
at least, but It is where the greatest 
and most competent medical experts of 
America addressed their minds to that 
problem, coming all the way from New 
York, or wherever else their meeting 
was, to confer with the Surgeon Gen¬ 
eral on the subject, which was the place 
where they least expected this trouble 
to arise. 

Ah to Adequacy of Hospital*. 

Senator Weeks—Do you mind If I in¬ 
terrupt at this point? 

Mr. Baker—Not at all, Sir. 

8 enator Weeks—Is not that largely 
due to the fact of Insufficient hospital 
facilities at the National Guard camps? 
Mr. Baker—I do not think so. 

Senator Weeks—The Surgeon General 
has testified that the construction of 
hospitals was not undertaken until after 
these men were In camp, and that they 
are not completed yet; that there is not 
steam heat In some of these hospitals 
even today'. Now, Is not that decree of 
sickness In these camps largely trace¬ 
able to the fact that they could not be 
properly provided for In hospitals? 

Mr. Baker—I say yes. Senator, to your 
inquiry and then make this addition to 
it Of course the men get sick first 
and then go to the hospital. There was 
no anticipated need for anything like 
the hospital facilities at the National 
Guard camps which developed, and yet 
the hospitals, when authorized by the 
Surgeon General, were authorized to be 
built. 

The Surgeon General at the outset 
asked about hospital ficilitles at the 
National Guard camps, and it was then 
thought that since the men would be in 
those camps a less length of time than 
the men in the cantonments, and as the 
cantonments would be used by suc¬ 
ceeding groups of men to be trained, 
there was not so much need for 
making permanent hospital facilities at 
the National Guard camps as at the 
cantonments. 

That view, however, was changed, and 
the Surgeon General s recommendation 
for hospitals at the National Guard 
camps was approved, and the same kind 
and size of hospital, the same character 
of facility', was then directed to be put 
up at the National Guard camps, ana Is 
either erected or is being erected at all 
of them. General Gorgas, I believe — I 
have not seen his testimony—but. Gen¬ 
eral Gorgas said to me that he himself 
approved the idea of erecting these Na¬ 
tional Guard hospitals without perma¬ 
nent Installation of flowing water, with¬ 
out permanent sewage facilities, because 
at the outset It was believed that they 
were to be temporary, but when it was 
discovered that they were to be more 
permanent then he recommended that 
It be changed to a permanent installa¬ 
tion of plumbing and waiter supply, and 
that was then ordered to be done. 

Senator Weeks—Perhaps the Surgeon 
General changed his mind or misunder¬ 
stood. He testified to this committee 
that the first thing that should have 
been erected at these camps or canton¬ 
ments was the hospital; that necessarily 
men changing their locality, having new 
climate and new surroundings and dif¬ 
ferent kind of food, w’ould be somew’hat 
upset by’ it, and that the hospitals should 
have been ready’ when the men went 
to the camps or cantonments. 

Mr. Raker—Of course I perfectly agree 
te that. Senator, and vet I think it Is 
important to remember that what we 
are dealing with Is the base hospital in 
each instance and not the regimental 
hospital. 

Senator Weeks—I understand. 

Mr. Baker—There were scattered 
through all of these camps the regimen¬ 
tal hospitals, which tinder normal cir¬ 
cumstances would be regarded as ade¬ 
quate to take care of minor illnesses of 
the men. places to which they could re¬ 
tire with a cold or a slight injury', or 
something of that kind, and this pro¬ 
vision of base hospitals was ^ for the 


is that we vrere overtaken by epidemc 
conditions before the base hospital 
were ready In the National Guard 
camps, and it was necessary' to evacu 
ate some of those hospitals, take the 

g atients to other places, and w’nen the 
urgeon General went around and made 
his investigation and discovered that 
condition, just as soon as aaverse health 
conditions 'irose at Camp Wheeier and 
in those other Southern camps—when 
that situation arose the du>geon Gen¬ 
eral’s recommendation for the transfer 
of patients was instanly ordered and 
every recommendation he made was 
complied with. 

It w r as at that time, after his return 
from this inspection, that General Gor¬ 
gas suggested to me in conversation, (I 
have no doubt he has so testified, I 
have not seen his testimony,) but it 
I was at that time that General Gorgas 


as to the manner of handling supplies f ,, _ , -r 

in f>flmns nnrl on n fnnmpn t <3 in which Suggested tO me the wisdom Of having 

a detention hospital so that new men. 
coming to the camps, could be put in 
there for observation for the normal pe¬ 
riod of incubation of the common con- 
agious diseases, so that there .would 
not Lc In the future the chance of newly 
drafted men or newly' raised levies, 
wringing in outside contagious diseases 
an spreading them through an assem¬ 
bled force 


Not Agreed With Gorgas Version, 

The Chairman—When did he return, 
Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Baker—Senator, I cannot answer 
that. It was within a day or two of the 
time when these health reports were 
handed out. It must have been some 
time toward the middle of December, 
but I cannot give you the date. But it 


ended to be printed, and in order t 
afeguard the soldiers and prevent the. 
.nadvertently violating the militar 
regulations we have provided an offic 
of inspection, or censoring, so that 
things that would be destructive of disci 
pline, as a thoughtless boy might very 
possibly write home something about a 
tent-mate, or something of that kind, 
which would produce U eiings f -rn.a 
tion and jealousy, and that sort of thing 
and in order to prevent that kind of con 
sequence an officer will be appointed to 
supervise their letters. 

The Chairman—All their letters? 

Mr. Baker—Oh, not at all, Sir; only 
those that are written by the soldiers 
for the purpose of publication ; only that. 

Senator Reed—That is entirely proper. 
I thought, perhaps, that was the correct 
description, but I wanted to be sure. 

PLAN OF THE WAR 
EXPLAINED BY BAKER 


Constant Changes in Ear ope 
Cause Many and Sadden 
Alterations in Program. 


Secretary Baker — Now, gentlemen, 
about the plan of the war. It will be 
remembered that this war broke out in 
August, 1914. We went into it in April, 
1917, so that for two and one-half years, 


or more than two and one-half years, 
was on his return irom that visit of! the war had been going/on. It was not 
personal inspection, at which time he 1 as th °Vigh war had broken out between 


was accompanied, as I am informed, by 
eminent Civilian physicians—it was at 
that time that he recommended the in¬ 
stallation of these observation hospital 
buildings, and It was not earlier‘than 
that. 

Senator Wadsworth*—May I in'errupi 
with just one question on that same 

point? 

Score tary Baker — Certainly, Senator 
v aus worth. 

Senator Wadsworth—With regard to 
no co.il oilmenu,, of course it was nor 
ant. ct paled that toe men woula be 
t .icen a..ay or moved iiozn the canton- 
iiientS ,or several months i.o come, and 
that they were of a permanent or coin 
para.ively permanent character? 

Mr. Baker—Yes. 

Senator adsworth—What was the rea¬ 
son for the decision, lo postpone he 
building of base hospitals at the can oa- 
ments un.il after cantonments them¬ 
selves were laigeiy compteted and the 
men hud arrived? 

Mr. Baker—I uo not think that was 
ever so determined. 

Senator Wads worth — General Gorgas 
gave the committee to distinctly under¬ 
stand that the base hospitals at he 
cantonments were postponed. 

Mr. Baker—So far as I know, that was 
never determined. I think this is true, 
I have heard this said, that in some of 
he camps the contractors decided o 
built first one group of buildings and 
hen another group of buildings, and 
then another. While, in other canv , 
he contractor decide • o build all of his 
buildings contempoic. eously with the 
result that in some oi the camps 75 per 
cen' of all the buildings were done be¬ 
fore the other 25 per cent, were started. 
In other camps all of the buildings were 
started and were 75 per cent, done but 
rone of them completed at a given time. 
That apparently was the judgmen' of 
the contractor as to the mos r. pid way 
of dob'g his work, and evidently con¬ 
curred in by the constructing quarter¬ 
master who was on the ground and in 
charge of it. They may have ied to lie 
Dos ponertien' in some instances of .he 
' uilding of the base hospitals. • 

Senator Wadsworth—General Gorgas 
described it as a general condition. 

Secretary Baker—I do not know’ the 
facts. 

Senator Wadsworth—And he lndica*e l 
o the committee that It was somewhat 
n opposition to his. advice. 

Secretary Baker—I do not know any 
recommendation that he ever made on 
that poinb nor do I know the fact. 

Senator Frelinghuyscn — I have the or¬ 
der here, Mr. Secretary, sim dy delayed 
from June 15 to July 10, awaking ap¬ 
propriations from Congress—with your 
'indorsement on there, cantonment hos¬ 
pitals—I do not know whether those arc 
the original hospitals or the base hos¬ 
pitals. 

Secretary Baker—This is evidently sup¬ 
plementary, Senator; these hospitals 
cost very much more than this. I 
should think this was supplementary. I 
do not recall having seen that before. 

Soldier*’ Letters Home. 

Now, gentlemen, if I may turn aside 
from these details. I have been dealing 
with what has seemed to me to be the 
details of delay. I hope I have not 
seemed to deny their existence. I have 
tried to add to your information by 
showing you exactly what they are so 
far as I can learn them. I do not want 
to add any color of prophesy with re¬ 
gard to when they will be completely 
removed. 

I think you know, as a matter of fact, 
from the experts at the heads of these 
department, just what the outlook is 
with regard to each particular kind of 
think, and so I turn aside to the plan 
of the war. I have understod that Sena¬ 
tor Chamberlain felt that there was not 
a plan for this war. I do not know how’ 
far the members of the committee feel 
that. I do not know how far the coun¬ 
try feels that; but I want, if I can, to 
say to you that there is a plan, that It 
is the only plan under tho circumstances. 

Senator Reed. — I want, before you 
take up a large subject, if I may be 

permitted to do so- 

Mr. Baker. —Certainly. Senator Reed. 
Senator Reed (continuing).—to ask 
you about one matter, because I think 
it has relation to these details that you 
have been talking of rather than the 
larger subject which you are about to 
enter upon. I am asking It in no spirit 
of antagonism, but to get the fact, just 
whatever it may be. An article appeared 
in the papers of yesterday, the first part 
of the article being to the effect that 
men will no longer be allowed to do 
newspaper work when they are a part 
of the military establishment. It Is fol¬ 
lowed by the statement: The War De¬ 
partment adds, however, that no objec¬ 
tion is held to the publication of a sol¬ 
dier’s private correspondence with his 
consent, providing the letters are sent 
through the regular censorship machin¬ 
ery. Military censors are at tho same 
time ordered to delete criticisms of #u- 
perlors, or of policy, scandal of any 
sort, injurious reports concerning com¬ 
rades or anything likely to arouse con¬ 
troversy. 

The order concludes: ” The object of 
this order is to satisfy, so far as com¬ 
patible with protection of military in¬ 
terests, the natural desire of the people 
to keep in touch with their soldier 
representatives.' * 

The particular article I have read is 
from The Washington Post, and 1 
simply w'nht to inquire because I think 
the article is susceptible of two or three 
different constructions, whether an 
order has ben issued which forbids a 
soldier to write home to his own people 
and tell them the personal discomforts 
that he may be subjected to, and if his 
letter has to go through a censor and 
if the censor has been ordered to strike 
out or delete any complaint by a soldier 
as to his condition. 

Mr. Baker—No, Senator, no such 
order. 

Senator Reed—That is not the mean¬ 
ing.' 

Mr. Baker— No such order and no such 
meaning. 

Senator Reed—I hoped that that was 
true, but if you happen to have the time 
to read this article, you will see tha’ 
it is so written that it is hard to tell. 
There Is nothing, then, in the regu¬ 
lations that forbids a soldier writing 
bark to his people, for instance, and 
saying that he is suffering from a lack 
of clothing or lack of proper food? 

Mr. Baker—Absolutely nothing. 

Senator Reed— His letter does not have 
to go through a censor. 

Mr. Baker—Absolutely not. 

Senator Reed— I am very glad to hear 
that. 

Mr. Baker— That order, as a matter of 
fact, Senator, was drawn to accomplish 
this purpose: Some newspapers in the 
country have desired to employ soldiers 
as special correspondents, and men who 
are on the outside and are reporters and 
correspondents for newspapers have not 
unnaturally felt that a man on the in¬ 
side would have a very great advantage 
If he were authorized to be employed as 
a reporter, and in addition to that, if a 
soldier is being paid by some other em¬ 
ployer than the United States to act as 
reporter or correspondent in the camp, 
he has a divided allegienoe. 

And yet we wanted to free every sol¬ 
dier in the army to write to his home 


the United States and some country, 
?ach of them prior to that time having 
been at peace with one another and 
with everybody else, so that an imme¬ 
diate plan should be made in the United 
States for conducting war against its 
adversary; but wo were coining itno a 
war which had been going on for two 
and one ha.f years, in which he great¬ 
est military experts, all the invent ve 
genius, all of the industiral capacity oi 
those greatest countries in the world, 
nad for two and one-half ye..r> been 
solving the problem, of what kind of war 
it was to be and where it was to be 
aged. 

It was not a thing for us to decide 
where our theatre of war should be. 
The theatre of war was France. It 
was not for us to decide our line of 
communications. Our line of commu¬ 
nications w'as across 3,000 mites of ocean 
-one end of it infested with submarines, 
was not for us to decide whether we 
ould have the manoeuvring of large 
odies of troops in the open. There lay 
the antagonists on opposite sides of 
No-Man’s Land in the trenches at a 
death grapple with one another. Our 
antagonist was on the other side of thai 
line, and our problem was and is to get 
over there and get him. 

It was not the problem of doing it our 
way and letting everybody else take 
care of himself. In the first place, we 
were going to fight in France, not on 
our own soil ond not on our adversary’s 
soil, and thereiore at the very begin¬ 
ning it was obvious that the thing w’e 
had to do was not to map out an ideal 
plan of campaign, not to have the War 
College, with its speculative ctudies of 
Napoleon and everybody else, map out 


the theoretically best way to get at i munity and selecting men who had mer- 
some other country, but it was the prob- ! cantile experience and knowledge and 

1 raining, but not military mechanical 
experience and knowledge and training, 
and adding to his original equipment 
:hc scientific training, that finishing 
ouch which nio.de him equipped for use 
as a military scientist. 


newspaper, acting as a voluntary oorre- ..„ . .. „ _ 

Riore severe posc^. Of course, »he fact spondent, writing letters which were in- there now, and they told us 


Jem of studying me tnen existing situa¬ 
tion and bringing the financial, the m- 
uustrial, and the military strength oi 
the United S.ates into co-operation with 
that of Great Britain and France in the 
most immediate and eirec-ive way. 

Problem Without a Precedent. 

That problem could not be decided 
here I fancy in this audience there are 
men who have been in the trenches. 
The altogether unprecedented character 
of that proo.em is the thing which every 
returning visitor tells us cannot be de¬ 
scribed in words, cannot be pnt down in 
reports; it Is a thing so different from 
anything else that ever went on in uie 
world, so vast in its desoiation, so ex¬ 
traordinary in its uniqueness chat it 
must be seen and.studied on the ground 
in order to be comprehended at. a*. 

It is easily Imagined that we might 
have perfected an army over here and 
carried it across the ocean and found 
it wholly unadapted to its task, and it 
might well have been that the army that 
we sent over was just one thing that 
they did not need and that some other 
thing which we might have supplied 
wouid have been the thing essential to 
their success. 

So hat from the very beginning it was 
not a question of abstract speculation 
here, but a question of study there to 
find out where our shoulder to the wheel 
could be put. 1 They realized that. And 
so Great Britain sent over to us Mr. 
Balfour and General Bridges and a staff 
of experts. They came over here, and 
you saw’ Mr. Balfour in the House of 
Congress and at the White House and 
In public meetings at one place and an¬ 
other. but the group of experts whom 
they brought over with them you did 
not see much of, and yet they distrib¬ 
uted themselves through the War De¬ 
partment, and their ordnance experts 
sat down with General Crozler, their 
supply experts with General Sharpe and 
his assistants, their strategists sat down 
with the Army War College, and all 
over this city there were these confiden¬ 
tial groups exchanging information, tell¬ 
ing how the tihng was over there, what 
w’e could do, what they advised us to 
do, what experience they had had in 
developing this. that, and the other im¬ 
plement or supply, how certain plans 
w’hich one might naturally have evolved 
out of the past experience of the world 
had been tried there and found not to 
work at all. 

Aid of Allien* Expert*. 

They were exchanging information, 
giving us all that they thought w’as 
helpful. And then came Joffre, with his 
wonderful reputation and his great and 
charming personality, and he made a 
great figure here and w'o welcomed him. 
It was a tremendous inspiration to see 
the hero of tho Marne. But with him 
came his unobserved staff of fifteen or 
tw’enty or twenty-five young men, the 
most brilliant men in the French Army- 
strategists, mechanical experts, experts 
in arms, experts in supplies, experts in 
industry and manufacture — and they told 
us not merely the formal and military 
problems, but they brought over w’ith 
them men w’ho were in from the begin¬ 
ning in their reorganizations of their 
industries. In their mobilization of their 
industrial plants, and w’e sat down with 
them in little croups until finally we 
collated, and collected and extracted all 
the information which they could give 
us from their respective countries. And 
every country which has been brought 
in the war has brought ns that sort, 
or sent us that sort of a staff of ex¬ 
perts. and it has been necessary to 
compare notes, and with this as a 
basis, to form such an Idea as might 
be formed of what was the thing for 
us to do over there. 

But that was not enough. They ad¬ 
mitted that it was impossible to draw’ 
that picture. They could describe to us 
and bring the specifications and draw- 
lngs for a piece of artillery, but they 
could not tell us why the British theory 
of the use of artillery w’as by the Brit¬ 
ish preferred to that of the French. 
They could not picture to us a barrage 
of heavy how’ltezs as compared to a 
barrage of 75-millimeter guns. They 
could not picture to us the association 
of aircraft, balloons, and mobile air¬ 
craft with artillery uses. They could 
tel! us a bout it, but even w’hile they 
told us the story grew* old. 

Likened to Moving Picture. 

The one thing they told us from the 
very beginning to the end was that this 
war, of all others, was not a 3tatic 
thing; that cur adversary was a versa¬ 
tile and agile adversary; that every 
day he revamped and changed his 
weapons of attack and his methods of 
defense; that the stories they were tell¬ 
ing us were true when they left Eng¬ 
land and France, but an entirely differ¬ 
ent thing was probably taking place 

of la 


pplies of weapons of one kind and an- 
her which they had developed in 
. ance and England, and which even 
jefore they got them In sufficient quan- 
<ty manufactured to take them from 
ne industrial plants to the front were 
uperseded by new ideas and had to be 
<rown into the scrapheap. 

They said to us: This is a moving 
ieture; it is some.hing that nobody 
u.n paint and give you an idea of. It 
> not a static thing. 

Thereiore, it became necessary for us 
to have e\es there in instant and im¬ 
mediate communication with us, and we 
sent over to France General Pershing, 
and we sent with him not merely a divi¬ 
sion of troops—to that I shall refer In 
a moment—but we sent with him per¬ 
haps i can say safely the major part 
of the trained, expert personnel of the 
army. You know the size of the official 
corps of the regular army In this coun¬ 
try when the war broke out. It was a, 
pitiful handful of trained men, and yc£ 
it was necessary to divide them up and 
send ov’er to France officers of the 
highest quality so that they would be 
at the front and see in the workshops 
and in the factories and in the war 
offices and in the armies, where con¬ 
sultations would take place immediately 
back of the front, so that they could 
see the thing with their own eyes and 
send us back the details by cab’e every 
day of the changing character of this 
war. 

General Pershing’s staff of experts 
snd officers over there runs into the 
thousands, and they are. busy every 
minute, and every day that the sun rises 
T get cablegrams from General 
Pershing from ten to sixteen and twenty 
Pages long, filled with measurements 
and formulas and changes of a millf- 
meter in size, great, long specifications 
of changes in details of things which 
weer agreed upon last week and 
changed this week, and need to be 
changed again next week, so that what 
wo are doing at this end is attempting 
by using the eyes of the army there to 
keep up to what* they want us to do 

Some Weapons Already Old. 

Mready you will find in your fur¬ 
ther examination into some of the bu¬ 
rn u vro”k of the department some of 
he divisions, when they come down— 
o i will find that schedules which were 
reed upon—weapons which were ce* 
b ctod and we had started to manu- 
cturc have been so far discarded that 
people have forgotten names of them asked me why I have he A d back these 

facts until now. I am saying to you 
That you could not get from Great Brit¬ 
ain at this minute—I do not know 
whether I could get—the number oi sol¬ 
diers Great Britain has in France or at 
home. I could get an approximat.on. 1 
could get whatever information might 
be deemed helpful to the immedia.e 
military objective to be accomplished, 
but I could not get from Great Britain 
or France either one, the actual num 
ber of troops they have at the front. 

It may be that that precaution is un¬ 
necessary, and yet that is the precau- 
t.on which military men have observed, 
and 1 ha'’e no further po*nt to make in 
the matter of the number of troops there 
than to show, as I was showing when 1 
read that extract, that our original in¬ 
tention was to make our military effort 
in 1918; and in August of 1917 a zealous 
advocate of immediate military activity 
laid down as the maximum obtainable 
program a thing which has since been 
multifold exceeded. 

Why did we decide to send some troops 
to France in 1917? It is no secret. When 
Marshal Joffre came to this country 
from France, when the British Mission 
came from France, they told us of a 
situation which we had not up to tfy^t 
time fully appreciated. There had been 
in France, recently conducted before 
that, an unsuccessful major offensive. 
The French people had suffered, oh, 
suffered in a way that not only our 
language is not adapted to describe, but 
our imagination cannot conceive. The 
war is in their country. This wolf ha 3 
not only been at their door, but he has 
been gnawing for two years and a half 
at their vitals, and when tills unsuc¬ 
cessful offensive in France had gone 
on there was a spirit not of surrender, 
but of fate, about the French people, 
and this mighty military engine wh c.h 
they had sden prepared to overcome 
them for forty years was at them, and 
their attitude was that no matter 
whether every Frenchman died in his 
tracks, as they were willing to do, or 
not, it was an irresistible thing, and so 
they said to us: “Frankly, it will 
cheer us; It will cheer our people if you 
send over some of your troops.” 

We did send some troops. At that 
place we had a choice. We could have 
sent over, as Great Britain, our regu¬ 
lar army, and in a very short prepara¬ 
tion have put it Into action and suf¬ 
fered exactly what Great rBitain suf¬ 
fered with her contemptible little army, 


—we will have on* and one-half million 
who in 1918 can be shipped to France. 

Senator Weeks—Do you know who 
wrote that editorial? 

Secretary Baker—I think it Is attirb- 
uted to Mr. Wiggin, the editor in chief 
of that magazine. 

The Chairman—W’hy have you not felt 
it proper to let the public into your con¬ 
fidence with reference to those things 
that you are telling now? 

Secretary Baker—Senator, I confess I 
have hesitated and I still hesitate. I 
have here a statement from Field Mar¬ 
shal von Hindenburg, in which he Is 
quoted as saying in a German newspa¬ 
per in contemptuous fashion of us that 
vve have advertised our preparations for 
this war in an unworthy manner. 

The Chairman—Do you think for a 
moment. Secretary Baker, that there 
has been any time within the last year 
that the German Secret Service has not 
been fully advised as to everything we 
have done? 

Germany Still MyiitJfied. 

Secretary Baker—Yes, Senator, I 
know. If I may rely upon the confiden¬ 
tial information which we get from con¬ 
fidential sources, the German Govern¬ 
ment is still mystified as to the number 
of men we have in France, or have had 
there at any time. 

The Chairman—I very much doubt 
that. 

Secretary Baker—They seem to have, 
and our newspapers tell us they have, 
very accurate information as to what 
goes on immediately at the front, but 
have not yet seen any suggestion from 
any of the most intimate and confi 
dential sources that I can get that the 
German Government does actually know 
the number of men we have there. 

Senator Myers—Mr. Secretary, so far 
as you know, does the German Govern 
ment advertise to the world all cf the 
soorc.ts oi what it is doing in regard to 
iis military movements an preparation? 
Secretary Baker—No, Senator. 

Senator My or©—Does ine British or 
French? 

Secretary Laker—Neither the British 
nor the French. 

The Chairman — Does the American 
Government? 

Secretary Baker—No, Senator. 1 am 
aaying this now because you have 


fortunate in escaping attack from the 
air. and our early losses in this war 
were the losses of Red Cross nurses 
and doctors and orderlies and attendants 
m hospitals and ambulance drivers, who 
were sent over to assist our allies in 
these necessary services, thus not only 
rendering assistance, but acquiring skill 
and knowledge of the circums.ances and 
surroundings, so that when our own 
troops came in large numbers they 
could render like services to our own 
forces 

Preparation* Abroad for Troop*. 

But that w'as not enough. It was 
suggested that further groups of me¬ 
chanics might be needed. Nay, we be¬ 
gan to see that wre were going to be 
ove rthcre in large force, and the ques¬ 
tion that then had to be answered was 
how' will w’e maintain an army in 
France? Special studies had to be made 
of that problem, and this Is what they 
showed. 

They showed that the railroads and 
the facilities of France during this war 
had been kept in an excellent condition 
—far better than was supposed possible 


this side is the building of this army, 
not of 50,000 or 100,000 or 500,000, but of 
substantially 1,500,000 men. 

And now, let me be frank with you 
and let your judgment be frank w’ith me 
about this. Has any army in history 
ever, since the beginning of time, been 
so raised and cared for as this army 
has? Can the picture be duplicated? 
We have raised this army, taking the 
regular army and the National Guard, 
raising it to war strengtn and supple¬ 
menting it by the operation of a draft, 
and there are Senators in this room who 
said to me with grief when we proposed 
that that form of raising the soldiers 
be had—they shook their heads and said : 
‘ Mr. Secretary, it can’t be done. It Is 
too sudden to address to the American 
people that mode of selecting soldiers.” 
And yet, has any great enterprise within 
the knowledge of any man in thl sroom 
ever been carried out with more unfail¬ 
ing Justice, with more intelligent legis¬ 
lation and commendation to the good 
sense of patriotism of the American peo¬ 
ple, and has any great and revolutionary 
change In our mode of practice ever been 
accepted so splendidly as tho operation 
of the selective service system? 

We have got those young men In 


.almost, and new things have been sub- 
°T”u’ed In their place. 

So that if one gets the idea that this 
is the sort of war we used to have or 
if he gets the idea that this is a static 
Vng. it is an entirely erroneous idea, 
nd w'hen you remember that we had to 
divide this little handful of officers that 
we had and send so large a part of them 
to France, and then think of those who 
remained at home you will realize, I 
am sure, that those who remained here 
had the' double duty, insufficient for 
either aspect, of it, in numbers—and 
they still have this double dutfc—they 
had to go forward wi.h manufacturers, 
work ou ndustry and industrial rela¬ 
tions; they had to see about suplles of 
raw materials and manufacture fin¬ 
ished product, and make from day to 
day alterations and changes that had 
o be made, and they had to be ingen¬ 
ious with suggestions, to see whether 
hey could devise on this side something 
which had nt been thought over there. 

They had been hospitable to sugges¬ 
tions which came from the other side; 
they had to confer with the foreign of¬ 
ficers who were here, who were con¬ 
stantly changed so that men fresh 
from the front could be here to advise 
with us, and, in addition to that, every 
one of them had to be a university pro¬ 
fessor. going out of the life of the com 


Special Department* of Army. 

As a * consequence, this little group 
which stayed here has built the great 
special departments of the army. The 
Ordnance Department, starting, I think, 
with 93 or 96 officers, has now, as I re¬ 
call the figures, something like 3,000 of¬ 
ficers. They have had to be trained; 
they have had to be specialized, and 
that has had to go on contemporane¬ 
ously with this tremendous response to 
the changing conditions on the other I as it was called by their adversaries. 


side in the meantime. When we started 
in this war, I think it was commonly 
thought throughout the country that our 
contribution at the outset might be well 
financial and industrial. The industries 
of this country were largely devoted at 
that time—tho appropriate industries 
and many converted industries were 
largely devoted—to the manufacture of 
war materials for our allies. 

As I suggested this morning, when we 
went into that market we found it 
largely occupied, so that our problem 
was not going to a shoe factory and 
saying. ” Make shoe 3 for us,” but it was 
going to a factory which never made 
shoes, because all the shoe factories 
were busy making shoes for people from 
wliom we could not take them, and say¬ 
ing, “ Learn how to make shoes in or¬ 
der that you may make them for us.” 

Now, of course, that is not true of 
shoes, but it is true of machine guns, 
It is true of other arms, it is true of am¬ 
munition, it is true of forging capacity, 
which was the greatest defect in the 
country, and all of this time wo had not 
merely not to disturb the program of 
allied manufacture In this country but 
we had not to cut off the supplies of 
rawmaterial to our allies, and we had 
not to disturb the industry of this coun¬ 
try to such an extent that products 
upon which they depended for the suc¬ 
cess of their military operations would 
be Interfered with, both agricultural 
and commerical and industrial products. 

At the outset the idea was that we 
would be a financial and industrial as¬ 
sistance to our allies during the year 
1218, and I think I probably can read 
from The Metropolitan Magazine for 
August a suggestion which will show 
what the current expectation of the 
country was. The editor of The Metro¬ 
politan Magazine was protesting agsinst 
what he believed to be the Intention of 
the Government at that time. 

Senator Weeks: Is that the one In 
which Mr. Roo 3 evelt Is associate editor? 

Secretary Baker-jfHe is a contributing 
editor to this magazine. This magazine 
came out in August, 1917. and this edi¬ 
torial says: 

" Since it Is our war. we want to put 
everything into It so as to finish It In 
the shortest possible time, so that the 
world may be restored. To our mind the 
whole plan of the War Department has 
been flavored with a desire to hold off 
until tbe Allies finish the war for us.” 

You see, the editor was dealing with 
what he supposed to be the intention of 
the War Department at that time, that 
we were holding off so far as actual 
military operations were conc^-ncd, and 
letting the Allies do the fighting. 

What he says we should have done, 
and I ask your particular attention to 
it, js this: 

** We should have strained every 
energy to have gotten from 50,000 to 
100,000 men to France this yenr.” 

Our Force* Now in France. 

That Is, the year 1917. I tell no 
secret, but it is perfectly w’ell known 
to everybody in this group that we have 
far exceeded what in August, 1917, was 
regarded as a program so ideal that the 
editor of this magazine refers to it as a 
thing which we ought to have strained 
every nerve in a vain but hopeless ef¬ 
fort to accomplish. 

The Chairman— You had more than 
that there then, did you not? 

Secretary Baker— In 1917? 

The Chairman—Yes. in August, 1917. 
Secretary Baker— Nd, Senator. In 
August, 1917, we had more than the 
minimum. No. no t more than the 
minimum, not in August, not in August, 
1917. 

And then the editor goes on: 

" And by next year, 1918, we could 
have had 509.000 men to send over, or 
say part of 500,000 men which we could 
ship.” 

Now. instead of having 50,000 or 100.- 
men in France in 1917, we have 
many more than that In France, and. 
instead of having a half a million men 
whom we could.ship to France if we 
could find any way to do it in 1918, we 
will have more than one million men in 
France early in 1918, and we have avail- 
xole to be shipped to France if the 
transportation facilities are available to 


Our army would have given as good an 
account of itself as the rBitish Army 
did, but it would have been destroyed 
like the British Army, and there would 
have been no nucleus on which to build 
this new army that was to come over 
a little later, and it was deemed wiser 
to send over a regular division, but not 
to send over our whole regular army at 
that time. „ . 

Then what happened was that that 
regular division went over and the peo¬ 
ple of France kissed the hems of their 
garments ns they marched up the streets 
of Paris; the old veterans, wounded In 
this war. legless or armless, stumping 
along on criitches, perhaps, as they 
went up the streets of Paris with their 
arms around the necks of the American 
soldiers. Not a single man in that di¬ 
vision was unaccompanied by a vet¬ 
eran. America had gone to France, and 
the French people rose with a sense of 
gratitude and hopefulness that had 
never been in them before. 

Of course they welcomed the British, 
but their need was not so great when 
the British went. Of course they wel¬ 
comed the British, but there were ties 
between them and us which there had 
not been between them and the British, 
and so when our troops went there w’as 
an instant an dspontaneous rise in the 
morale of the French, but an equally 
Instant and spontaneous insistence that 
these soldiers who came from America 
should continue to come In an unbroken 
stream. 

Our Aid In Other Line*. 

And so we made the selection. We 
decided not to send the regular army 
as a whole, but to send regular divis¬ 
ions and National Guard divisions, se¬ 
lected according to the State of their 
preparation, and keep back here some 
part of our trained force in order that 
It might Innoculate with its spirit and 
its training these, raw levies which we 
were training. One after another these 
divisions have gone over until in France 
there is a fighting army, an army 
trained in the essentials and In the be¬ 
ginnings of military discipline and prac¬ 
tice ,and trained, seasoned fighters in 
this kind of a war on the actual battle¬ 
fields where it is taking place. 

Early In this war, when Joffre was 
here and when Balfour was here, they 
said to us. ” It may take you some time 
to get over to us a great fighting army, 
but vou are a great Industrial country. 
Our man power is fully engaged in our 
industries and in our military enter¬ 
prises. Send over artisans, special en¬ 
gineering regiments, and troops of a 
technical character,” and although it 
was not contemplated at the outset and 
only a phrase in the emergency military 
legislation shows that the thing was 
thought of as a possibility, yet in a very 
short time we had organized engineering 
regiments of raiiroad men and sent them 
over there and were rebuilding behind 
the lines of the British and French the 
railroads which were being carried for¬ 
ward with their advance, reconstructing 
their broken engines and cars, and 
building new railroads, baok of both the 
French and British lines. Those regi¬ 
ments w’ere of such quality that at the 
Cambral assault, carried on by General 
Ryng. when the Germans made their 
counterattack, our engineer regiments 
threw down their picks and shovels and 
carried their rifles into the battle and 
distinguished themselves by gallant 
action In the war itself. 

Very earlv In this war Great Britain, 
through Baifour and his assistants, and 
Joffre, said to us. ” Send us nurses and 
doctors.” Why. before we were scarcely 
in the war American units organized in 
advance and anticipation by the Red 
Cross, which was taken over into v..c 
service of the United States through the 
Surgeon General’s office, were on the 
ba*tlefield. and there are tens of thou¬ 
sands of men in England and in France 
now’ who bless for the mission of mercy 
the first Americans who appeared in 
France. 

Our surgeons have set up hospitals Im¬ 
mediately behind the lines. Tney have 
been made military In every sense of the 
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needs of the French and the British 
themselves, and that when our armv 
became a great army It would be nec- 
ssary for us to build back of our own 
line an independent line of communica¬ 
tion. 

In other words. France was a white 
sheet ot paper so far as we were con¬ 
cerned, and on that we had not only to 
w’lite an army, but we had to write the 
means of maintaining that army. From 
the first time when a careful and sci¬ 
entific study of the opportunities of 
France to help us was made—from that 
hour until this we have been building 
in France, facilities, instruments, agen- 
cies, just as many as we have here in 
the United States, and more— manv of 
them of the same charactM^ For in¬ 
stance, the French had naturally re¬ 
served the best ports in France for 
their own supply. The Channel ports 
have been reserved for the British. 
When we came In it was necessarv for 
us to have independent ports of entry 
in order that there might not be con¬ 
fusion and a mixture of our supplies, 
going through these ports of disem¬ 
barkation with those of other nations. 

We w’ere given several ports. As you 
perhaps recall, the ports of France are 
tidal ports—ports with deep water and 
tidal basins at high tides, with insuf¬ 
ficient water for ianding at the docks 
when the tide Is out. 

As a consequence, tho construction of 
docks and wharves for tidal basins in 
norts of that kind is very much more 
difficult than where you have a deep-sea 
harbor, and all you need to do is to 
erect a pile wharf. We have hod to 
build docks, w’c have had to fabricate in 
this country and send over dock-handling 
machinery; wo have had to sned from 
this country even the piles to build the 
docks. We have had to have cranes 
manufactured In this country and sent 
over to be erected on those docks. We 
have had to erect over there warehouses 
at the ports of disembarkation in order 
that these vast accumulations of stores 
and supplies which go over can be prop¬ 
erly housed and cared for. until they 
can be distributed into the interior. 

Rebuilding 600-Mile Railroad. 

We have had to take over, and are in 
process of rebuilding and amplifying a 
railroad 600 miles long, in order to 
carry our product sfrom our port of dis¬ 
embarkation to oqr general bases of 
operation. And all of that, gentlemen, 
has to be done, not only studied out. as 
necessary thing to do, but when so 
studied out and reported here, the manu¬ 
facture of those things have to be car¬ 
ried out in this country, and the things 
shipped over there—nails, cross-tics, 
spikes, fishplates, engines, cars, build¬ 
ings. We bav© had to build ordnance 
depots and repair shops and great maga¬ 
zines of supply In the interior. 

All of that problem has been carrying 
forward step by step the plans for a 
single ordnance repair shop, which I 
saw some time ago. It covered acres 
and acres of ground, designed over here, 
the iron work fabricated over here, dis¬ 
assembled, put in ships and carried 
abroad to be reassembled over there. 

We have had to build barracks over 
there for our soldiers, and in the mean¬ 
time to billet them around In the French 
villages. Building varracks over there 
and building them here Is a vory dif¬ 
ferent thing, gentleman. 

Huge Task* for l!« in France. 

When we summoned the lumber in¬ 
dustry of this country to produce the 
lumber to build our own cantonments It 
came In a great and steady stream 
from all over the country; but when 
we talk about building barracks in 
France it means this: it means to or¬ 
ganize, as w’e have organized, regi¬ 
ments of foresters, and sending them 
over into the forests of France which 
they have assigned to us f or our use, 
cutting down the trees, setting up saw¬ 
mills, making the lumber of various 
sizes, transporting it to the places where 
It is to be used, and then finally using it. 

We have had to go back to the plant¬ 
ing of the corn in France, in order that 
we might some time make a marvest. 
Our operations began in the forests of 
France, not in the lumber yards, as they 
did |n this country. 

That great staff under General 
Pershing’s direction, containing so many 
men from the American army, enriched 
by captains of industry and masters of 
technical performances in this country; 
all of these large industrial operations 
under general direction, such as the rail¬ 
roads and dock buildings, under a 
former Vice President and now a Vice 
President, perhaps, of the Pennsylvania 
Rlalroad—Atterbury—and men of that 
quality and experience, summoned in 
aid him—those are the men who are 
carrying forward these operations, 
w'hich are quite as expensive as those 
which are carried on over here, and of 
far greater difficulty, because it means 
getting material by cable as to sizes and 
specifications, having it fabricated here 
and sent across through those infested 
3.000 miles of ocean, and then set up on 
that side. 

Senator Hitchcock—Mr. Chairman, I 
will ask to be excused on account of an 
engagement, and I assume the commit¬ 
tee will continue tomorrow morning, 
probably. 

The Chairman—Yes, Sir. 

Secretary Baker--In addition to that, 
on the other side, it has been necessary 
for us to build hospitals, and that is 
where the major ne^d for hospitals may 
be. It has been necessary for the Sur¬ 
geon General’s staff to be divided In this 
fashion and to select supplies and pro¬ 
cure materials and to send over staffs 
of trained persons to supervise the con¬ 
struction or those hospitals amd to man 
them and equip them. All of that has 
gone on contemporaneously with the 
work which has been done in this coun¬ 
try : and then, in our order that another 
element may be added to thl* kaleido¬ 
scopic. character w’hich this war neces¬ 
sarily has, I cMl your attention to a 
thing which you already, know. This 
w’ar had a more or less set character 
until the Russian situation changed, as 
ft has changed. In the last few months, 
when we had gotten more, or less used 
to the situation created by the un£er- 
tainty - s to Russia, there came the 
great Lallan defeat, which called for 
even greater changes in our plans In 
many ways. 

Bo that what might have been a per¬ 
fectly acceptable plan as to major opera¬ 
tions prior to the change in the Russian 
situation, or prior to the change in the 
Italian situation, had bo re- ; tud!ed in¬ 
stantly, and for that reason, among oth¬ 
ers. there is now organized, as you know 
in France, pursuant to the suggestion 
of Mr. Lloyd George, the Rapallo Con¬ 
ference, or the Supreme War Council, 
and the United States is represented on 
that by the Chief of Staff of the Ameri¬ 
can Army, and the major international 
arrangements in regard to the military 
are working out there, while General 
Pershing and his staff of expert a are 
w’orking out these other questions. 

That Is a picture of what has been go¬ 
ing on over there, gentlemen. 

Building; an Army of 1,500,000 Men. 

On this side much of that has had to 


be done, and, In addition to it, all the 

_I _■_ things we have done; and I aek you to t tSST veterans 

arg« us—and the prospect Is not unpromising word. They have not been especially remembtr among achievements on though they be, they cannot excel us 


for their protection and comfort and 
health and happiness, physical, spirit¬ 
ual. and mental, than any army that 
ever went out on a field. 

They are classified by a system under 
classification, so that men who have 
mechanical instincts and training will 
be given mechanical opportunities in the 
army. The ” round ” man is not sought 
to be put into the ** square ” place. The 
American people has subscribed liber¬ 
ally for the purpose. The Y. M. C. A., 
the Knights of Columbus, the Young 
Women's Christian Association, the. 
Training Camp Activities Committee, 
the Training Camp Athletic Committee 
have all been brought in—and the Red 
Cross—have all been brought Into line 
with the soldiers; and by virtue of ac¬ 
tivities started in the War Department 
the communities which surround these 
camps have been instantly gotten away 
from the notion which used to prevail 
of a certain alienation between a civil¬ 
ian and soldier group, and these soldier 
boys in these camps have been adopted 
into the homes and hearts of the people 
among whom they live. No such rela¬ 
tion has ever existed between an army 
and a civilian population as exists with 
regard to this. 

Intemperance and Vice Stamped Oat. 

And then, with your aid, the army has 
been able, to practically 6 tamp out In¬ 
temperance and vice among the soldiers 
by the establishment of zones, by the 
establishment of patrol sj^tems of one 
kind and another. By the training of 
these young officers in these training 
camps—young men of experience and 
fine feeling and all that—we have gotten 
Into this great.army tho Idea that it can 
be a strong and effective military army 
and still be free from things which have 
hitherto weakened and sapped the vi¬ 
tality and virility of armies. 

I have gone from camp to camp among 
these cantonments, and my first ques 
tion almost invariably is to the camp 
commander: ” What about your discip¬ 
linary problem? M 

Old men In the Army, men whose lives 
have been spent in it from their boy¬ 
hood and who haVe been all over th< 
continental United States and through 
its Insular possessions, wherever our 
armies have been, who know the life of 
the soldier and the camp and the post, 
all say with one accord and no excep¬ 
tion, that they have never seen any¬ 
thing like this; that the disciplinary 
problems of the army are reduced to a 
negligible quantity, and instead of the 
melancholy and pathetic parade through 
the Secretary of War's office of court- 
martial after court-martial of men who 
have fallen down and yielded to temp¬ 
tation under these unusual circum¬ 
stances which used to obtain, I have 
an infrequent case now of court-mar¬ 
tial by reason of such weaknesses. 

The Chairman—Mr. Secretary, would 
there be any Impropriety in your pre¬ 
paring a little tabulated statement to go 
m'o the record showing tho number of 
hospitals, whether under the army or 
under the Red Cross, established in 
France, with the number of the person¬ 
nel of each, and so with the Eng'neer- 
ing Corps? In other words. co\ erin? 
the general statements you have made 
concretely. 

Secretary Baker—Do you mean, Scna- 
'or, merely a question of getting your 
mind-- 

Tho Chairman—Yes. 

Secretary Baker—Do you mean that 
you want the number of medical people [ 
In France? 

The Chairman—No; I wanted the num¬ 
ber of hospitals. You spoke of having I 
them established. Red Cross institu¬ 
tions. 

Secretary Baker—The units which are 
French and British and our own? 

The Chairman—Yes. 

Secretary Baker—Yes; I will be very 
glad to get that for your. Sir. 

The Chairman—And put It In the rec¬ 
ord. 

Qaotfff Lord Northcllffe. 

Secretary Baker—When Lord North- | 
ellffe returned to England he was In¬ 
vited. as I recall It. by Lloyd George I 
to accept a position In his Cabinet- He 
wrote a letter, w’hich was printed In 
the papers, and in that he mado this | 
casual reference to'the United States 
He spoke of his visit here and spoke of I 
of our w’ar preparations In this 
fashion: “War preparations proceed- i 
ing in the virile atmosphere of the 
United States and Canada with a 
fervor and enthusiasm little understood | 
on this side of the Atlantic.' 

He was then In England. I happen ] 
to have a copy of a confidential In¬ 
struction issued by the German Gov- I 
ernment In June, 1917, to the German 
press as to what course they^ should 
take In dealing with AmericiCn mat¬ 
ters. and they say: 

While the news about American 
war preparations, such as the organ¬ 
izing and outfitting of an armv of 
one million men strong to reinforce 
the French-Engllsh front Is looked 
upon in that form ah bluff, the 
spreading of which may unfavor¬ 
ably affect the opinion of the Gor¬ 
man people, yet the fact must not be 
overlooked on the other hand that 
the United States, with the support 
of its capacity for material and in¬ 
dustrial management. Is arming itself 
for war with great energy and te¬ 
nacity. 

Secretary Baker—Your committee will 
have full opportunity and will doubtless 
go into those things/ If you will deal 
with the hospitAl situation, the Medical 
Corps, the Signal Corps.* you will hear 
of the wonderful work done by the En¬ 
gineering Department of the army ; but 
w’hen it is all told, Mr. Chairman, it will 
be a storv which I am sure your com¬ 
mittee will be glad to report to the Sen¬ 
ate of the United States a* being a tre¬ 
mendous response to a tremendous re¬ 
sponsibility, and w’hen you have this in¬ 
vestigation, I know that the American 
people will feel, as I think they have a 
right to feel, that w’e are In this war to 
win it. that we are in it to hit. and to 
hit hard, tha we are in it to co-ordinate 
our strength with that of our associates, 
that the problem is not one of individual 
star playing, but of team play, with 
these veterans and experienced persons 
under actual battle conditions; that 
more has been done, perhaps, than the 
ountry expected, more than the wisest 
‘ti the country thought was possible 
to do. 

Will Fight Like Veteran*. 

Insofar as I am personally concerned 
I know what is ahead of us. I know 
w’hat the American feeling about this 
war is. Everybody Is impatient to do as 
much as we can. There will be no 
division of counsel? there will be all 
the criticism there ought to be upon 
shortcomings and failure; there will be. 
so far as the War Department Is con¬ 
cerned, a continuing effort at self-lm- 
rovement and hospitality toward every 
’uggestion for improvement that can 
ome from the outside. But the net 
result Is going to be that a united and f 
confident American people, believing in • 
hemselves and in their institutions, are 
'olng to demand, and that at no late 
date, on European battlefields. In the 
face of veterans with whom they are 


in achievement; and when the victory is I 
won ,, ov er there. 51r. Chairman, the I 
credit which will come to American I 
enterprise and to American deter - 1 
mination and to American courage will L 
be an honor to us. as the tenacity of I 
purpose and splendid achievements of f 
the British and French alreadv shed 
great lustre on the names of those great 
people. 

The Chairman — Mr. Secretary, vou 
have finished the statement? 

Secretary Raker—Yes, Sir. 

The Chairman—Mr. Secretary. I know 
that you must be tired. The committee 
has been very much impressed bv vour 
statement. They will probably want to 
ask you some questions, and unless vou 
prefer to go on now, we can adjourn 
until tomorrow morning and give you 
an opportunity to rest. 

Secretary Baker — Mr. Chairman, I 
would appreciate the rest. I would like 
to know. Mr. Chairman, If 1 mav, on 
what subjects I will be questioned. If 
it is the matters which have been cov¬ 
ered here, of course I do not care to 
know. 

The Chairman—You havo covered It 
pretty generally and I do not know 
what questions the committee may want 
to ask. I do not think they have In 
mind any particular questions. 

Secretary Baker—Very well. Then I 
will come In tho morning at your con¬ 
venience. 

Senator Weeks—Mr. Chairman, mav I 
make this suggestion? There are some 
matters that the committee wish io 
consider, connected with aviation, pow¬ 
der. and other chemical supplies—en¬ 
gineering. Would it not be desirable to 
inquire into these before tbe Secretarv 
is asked to come again? It has been 
suggested that we are taking a good 
deal of the time of the Secretarv and 
his subordinates, and we do not want 
to take any more than is necessarv. I 
should think that it would be better for 
U 3 to go over these other branches first. 

The Chairman—Would you prefer that. 
Mr. Secretry? 

Secretary Baker—That seems wise to 
me, Senator, because the details of many 
of those large programs, of course, I do 
not know. But if you send for the 
heads of those divisions they will bring 
here the most Intimate details for you. 

Senator Weeks—There are a great 
many questions that I would like to ask 
the Secretary^ about some things he has 
discussed today, but it does not seem to 
me it is necessary to do it until we havo 
examined in those branches and have 
gotten the technical information which 
the heads of those departments have. 

The Chairman—If that would suit you 
just as well, Mr. Socrtary. 

Secretary Raker—That is entirely sat¬ 
isfactory to me. 

The Chairman—Then the committee 
will take a recess until tomorrow at 
10:30 and then will determln Just what 
course we will pursue. 
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1,500,000 Men Ready Far France This Year; 
Outlook for Ships to Take Them ‘Not Unpromising* 


From Secretary of War Baker’s Statement: 

I tell no secret, but if is perfectly well known to everybody in 
this group that we have i #r exceeded what’in August, 1917, was 
regarded as a program so idSal that the editor oi this magazine [the 
Metropolitan, from which, he was reading] refers to it as a thing 
which we ought to hav^ strained every nerve in a vain but hopeless 
effort to accomplish.. 

Now, instead of having 50,000 or 10Q,000 men in France in 1917, 
we have many more mbn than that iir France* and instead of having 
a half million men whom we could ship to France if we could find 
any way to do it in 1918, we will hive more than half a million men 
in France early.tin 1918, and we? have available to be shipped to 
France, if the- transportation facilities are available to us, and the 
prospect is not unpromising, "we will have one and one-half millions 
who in 1918 can be shipped to France. 


Full Text of Baker’s Statement 

in Defense of War Department 


Detailed Explanations in Answer to Chamberlain's Charges of\ 
Failure, Followed by a Discussion of the War 
Program of the United States. 


Special to The New York Times. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 28.—Following 
is an 'official stenographic report of the 
statement made to the Senate Commit¬ 
tee on Military Affairs today by New¬ 
ton D. Baker, Secretary of War, and 
the proceedings of the committee: 

The Chairman — Gentlemen of the 
committee, we have met this morning to 
hear the Secretary of War in compli¬ 
ance with his request that he be per¬ 
mitted to make a statement to the com¬ 
mittee, and the Secretary is here and 
we shall be very glad to hear from 
him. Mr. Secretary, before you com¬ 
mence, may I ask you whether the state¬ 
ment you desire to make now is supple¬ 
mentary to the one you have already 
made, whether it is, entirely new mat¬ 
ter, or whether you desire to correct any 
statements in your former statement. 

_ ilr.- We-ker—I am, of course, grateful 
to the committee for permission to make 
a comprehensive statement at this time. 
For one reason and another the im¬ 
pression has gone out into the country, 
to some extent at least, that the* War 
Department has fallen down in address¬ 
ing itself to the task of conducting this 
war. I want to address myself to that 
question. There are several reasons 
why I should ask you to hear me on 
that question. In the first place, the 
country is entitled to know whether that 
is a fact, and in judging whether it is 
a fact the country is entitled to know 
what this war is, what its problems are, 
and whkt steps have been taken to 
meet these problems. 

In the second place, J have a deep 
sense of obligation to the officers of the 
army and to the civilians, who have 
from the beginning of this difficulty 
labored in a way which certainly in my 
experience has never been equaled with 
devotion, self-sacrifice, zeal, spending 
sleepless nights and tireless days in an 
effort to bring the organization of this 
great army and its use in a military 
enterprise up most rapidly and effect¬ 
ively. 

Army and Civilian Loyalty. 

I have seen strong and grizzled men 
of the army turn away from my desk 
to hide tears when they were asked to 
stay in this country and do organization 
work here instead of going to France, 
where the glory of their profession lay, 
and yet I have never known one of 
them to hesitate for a second to obey 
the order. Nor has there been any lack 
of quality in the work wh'ich any of 
them has done by reason of his natural 
ambition to be in the field of battle 
rather than in an administrative task. 
And the great company of civilians, Mr. 
Chairman, who have come to Washing¬ 
ton from all over the United States, lay¬ 
ing down their private business, some¬ 
times accepting salaries which office 
boys at other places enjoy, sometimes 
having no salary at all—men of the 
largest experience and of the greatest 
talent in business have come to Wash¬ 
ington. put up with the inadequate con¬ 


ditions which the city now affords be¬ 
cause of its congested condition, and 
have worked in session and out of ses¬ 
sion on this undertaking. 

It would be a tragical thing if this 
tremendous effort, this wholly unprece¬ 
dented sacrifice made by men*, were in 
fact to turn out to deserve the com¬ 
ment that it had fallen down. 

I have not the least doubt that such 
currency as that feeling has gotten is 
due in large part to the tremendous im¬ 
patience of the American people to do 
this great thing greatly. Every one of 
you and every one of us, wants to 
thine' which we know to 
be true, that -our counry la, great and 
strong, and in p. cause like this will hit 
like a man at the adversary which has 
attacked us. Always there is between 
the beginning of preparation and the 
final demonstration of its success a 
period of questioning, when everybody, 
you and I and everybody else, goes 
through searchings of heart to find out 
whether all has been done that could 
have been or that ought to have been 
done, whether anything remains that 
can bo done, and we look back over the 
past and realize that there have been 
delays and that there have been short¬ 
comings, that there have been things 
which might have been done better. In 


so great an enterprise it is impossible 
for frankness not to find those things. 

But our effort is to learn from them, 
not to repeat, to strengthen where 
there needs strengthening; to supple¬ 
ment where there needs supplementing 
and by. bringing two things together, 
our very best effort, and the confi¬ 
dence of the country back of that ef¬ 
fort, to make our enemies finally feel 
the strength that is really American. 


Individuals of No Account. 


Now I want to say at the outset, Mr. 
Chairman, that I have no bios in favor 
of individuals. The issue of this is far 
too large for any prejudice or favoritism 
to any individual, and when I discuss, 
if J shall discuss, individuals by name, 
whether it be General Crozier or Gen¬ 
eral Sharpe or if I refer to myself, I 
want it understood that the appearance, 
of any one of us in the casualty list any 
morning is a negligible matter as con-| 
trasted with the success of this enter 
prise. 

I am not here either to defend indi 
viduals, including myself, nor am I herej 
to deny delays, mistakes, shortcomings 
or false starts; but I think I can .Wy 
with confidence that where those things 
have appeared, we have sought the 
remedy, that in many places we have 
applied the remedy, and the largest pur¬ 
pose I have in being here is to urge 
what I do not need to urge—that your 
committee, that the members of the 
Senate and the members of the House, 
that every citizen in this country, offi¬ 
cial and unofficial, from the highest to 
the lowest, realize that this is their 
enterprise, not quite so much as it is 
mine in the sense of responsibility, but 
their enterprise, and to ask from you 
and from them every suggestion, every 
criticism, every constructive thought- 
that occurs to any of you, and I ask 
you when shortcomings are pointed out 
to you, whether they be well founded 
or whether they be not well founded, 
that you will instantly convey them to 
me, so that by the processes which the 
department has I may searcli out where 
blame is to be attached, where remedies 
are to be applied, and where strength¬ 
ening and improvement of the organiza¬ 
tion is possible. 

Mr. Chairman, you made an address 
in the Senate, at the conclusion of an 
investigation of two divisions of the 
War Department, I think, the Ordnance 
and the Quartermaster Departments. 
In that investigation’some shortcomings 
had been brought out to the attention of 
the committee, some delays. They fall 
readily under two or three heads; they 
were in the midst of very large and in¬ 
volved transaction^, and yet, by reason 
of the effort of the committee to trace 
these things to their ultimate cause and 
to get their proper leadings and bearings, 
it may not be unfair to say that they 
assumed a disproportionate aspect and 
appearance in relation to what has actu¬ 
ally been going on in this war, and in 
the War Department. 


Shortcoming* Not ChnracterlMtic. 


And if I may venture, with very 
great respect to the Chairman and to 
the committee, to suggest it, it seemed 
to me at the time I read that speech 
that, perhaps, the feeling I would have 
about it was this: That without the in¬ 
tention of the Chairman and without 
anybody’s intention, Its effect might 
be to have the country feel that 
the particular difficulties and delays 
referred to by the Chairman were 
characteristic rather than exceptional, 
and I want, therefore, to address 
myself to those incidents which 
were pointed out by the Chairman 
in his address to the Senate, and see 
whether I cannot, with his permission 
with great “deference tb "linn a fid 
the committee, place them in a light 
which will show that rather than being 
characteristic, they are in fact instances 
of shortcomings, but only instances, and 
that the general things to which they 
bear a relation is not to be inferred to 
be characterized by those instances. 

If I may say one personal word, and 
one only, for it is the only one I want 
to say, I should like to say that for 
some reason, which I do not understand, 
when I appeared before your committee 
in these hearings with the intention of 
being frank, weighed down, as I have 
been ever since I have been Secretary of 
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bf the military administration and haa 
[undertaken reforms. 

While Mr. Baker was congratulated 
rm his statement by Senators Pomerene, 
jMyers, and 'other members of The com- 
inlttee, who are likelv to oppose any 
ftneadures of military ‘ reform obpected 
lo by the Administration, there is feel¬ 
ing among others who heard him that 
pis exposition of what had been accom¬ 
plished left much to be explained. 

T One criticism heard when Mr. Baker 
concluded was that he had still been 
(too general, that the Information he 
kave was not sufficiently concrete to 
[satisfy those who believe there has been 
rlelay in war preparation. The commit¬ 
tee will endeavor in its examination of 
(Mr. Baker tomorrow to obtain more 
■definite statements as to what had been 
liccomplished along some lines vital to 
wnilitary effectiveness. Apparently no 
[disposition exists among members of the 
[committee who have been most promi- 
Inent in examining witnesses to lessen 
■their efforts to obtain the facts be- 
■cause of President Wilson s attack on 
■Senator Chamberlain, the Chairman of 
■the committee for his charge that 1 the 
■military administration of America had 
|broken down. 

They are credited with the intention 

■ to scrutinize Mr. Baker's statement 

■ closely in preparation for asking him 
■questions designed tp elucidate and illu- 
■minate some of his explanations. For 
(one thing, they were not satisfied with 
■Mr. Baker’s assertion that a plan had 
■been worked out for American militarv 
(participation in the war. 

By “ plan ” his critics mean a com¬ 
prehensive. program to guide the United 
(Sjtate a, in th^ formation and use of its 
I a program that inctndes uie 

■future instead of the present. They 
(learned nothing as to any preparation 
(for sheltering and training more men 
(than are provided for in legislation for 
(the regular army. National- Guard, and 
(national army. 


\Vnnt Bigger Preparations. 


It Is this seeming absence of what they 

■ conceive to be a * plan ” that worries 
(many Senators and Representatives. 
■They feel that It Indicates lack of vision 
land suggests a disposition to be too 
(optimistic— to believe, for example, that 

■ there will be a revolution in Germany, 
■that Austria will withdraw from the 
(war, that the submarine menace will be 
(eliminated, or that something not quite 
1 defined is bound to happen soon that 
I will obviate the necessity for sending a 
I large number of American troops to 
|France. 

Critics on this line have wondered 
Jwhy the War Department has made no 
(preparations for building additional can- 
Itonmenls, capable of accommodating say 
la million more men. vSome think ehat 
(the situation demands that this Gov¬ 
ernment make preparation for a long- 
war which may require as many as 
>,000,000 men in the field. They realize 
I he diff iculties concerning shipping and 
equipment, but contend that nobody 
knows how long the war will last, and 
|t may be necessary to keep men going 
|o Europe for several years. 

1 Even if the conflict should end soon, 
|lV\v say, there would be no loss to the 
(Jnited .States except in money, which 
mould be well spent. According to the 
■ontentions of these critics, the moral 
Iff ect upon Germany of th-^ knowledge 
(hat the United States was training sev- 
lral million soldiers would be. very 
treat, while the French, British, and 
■talian armies would gather new 
(trength from the same knowledge. 

1 It. is asserted that there is plenty of 
material to build additional canton¬ 
ments, and that labor can be supplied 
(or the construction work. There is a 
Strong feeling in military circles that 
|he building of new cantonments should 
pe begun without delay. 

J fn his testimony before the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs. Quarter- 
Inaster General Sharpe.said that it was 
■he original plan of the War Depart¬ 
ment not to send any n-oops to France 
Jmtil March, 11)1 S. This would have 
(neant that the War Department would 
|iave delayed calling additional men un- 
(11 the camps and cantonments, occu¬ 
pied by the expeditionary forces sent 
Abroad at that time, had been vacated. 

I Although the Government changed its 
blans at the urging of Marshal Joffre 
[md began sending troops to France last 
Rummer, the situation complained of 
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|vith respect to delay in beginning the 
■ raining of new forces still exists. As 
■natters stand now, there is no pro¬ 
vision for quartering additional men. 
These must wait until the present can¬ 
ton ments and camps are vacated. 

I A strong probability exists that an ef¬ 
fort will be made in Congress soon to 
[demand that the Administration explain 
| why it has not made provision for train- 
ling a considerable number more troops. 

II f ‘f takes a year to traip soldiers, as 
[some military men contend, the building 
|of cantonments, it is held, should be be- 
|gun at once so that the United States 
(will be able to put new men in training 
|without more delay. Much of the com¬ 
plaint of hardships suffered by soldiers 
has applied to camps under Canvas, 

(and it is likely that the matter of build- 
png cantonment on canvas camp sites 
|wlll be brought up in connection with 
(the expected effort to provide for train- 
ling more troops. 


1. H. RAYMOND MADE 
SHIPPING CONTROLLER 


|President of, Clyde md Mallory 
Lines to Expedite War Serv¬ 
ice of Vessels. 


^ peri at to 'The Knc York Time*. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 28.—H. H. Ray- 
Imond, President of the Clyde and Mal- 
I lory Lines, was selected today by the 
I United States Shipping Board as Fed- 
I erui Controller of Shipping. He will 
[have offices in New York. He has been 
[in the shipping business in New York 
I for thirty-five years. 

Mr. Raymond, in a statement issued 
Itonight, says: “Will see to it that 
■ships are not delayed in port, are turn- 
led around quickly, loaded with cargo 
■properly, and the incidental operations 
|that go with the work. 

“ He will co-operate witfi the array 
(and the navy whenever possible, and 
■ with the Allies and primarily will be 
|charged with expediting vessels and the 
|loading of cargoes in the war service. 

*' He will have charge of our present 
(organization in New York, and will add 
■to it the departments necessary to con- 
(duct the business in the most efficient 
Imanner. 

‘ In short, he will to all intents and 
|purposes be the operating head of a 
|large shipping organization controlling 
■the requisitioned ships and the vessels 
|owned by the Shipping Board, pooling 
|and co-ordinating these facilities in co¬ 
operation with the Allies wherever such 
[plan can be worked out efficiently. 

1 " Mr. Raymond will be clothed with 

lall requisite authority, and on questions 
|of policy he will be governed by the 
tie - - - • 


newsp$tfMh*s.” As regards these papers 
he sa;;s the old Tory press stands for 
vested military interests and throws 
blame for anything wrong in the con¬ 
duct of the war upon the Ministry. The 
pacifist press, he argues, lias only one 
object, and that is to overthrow Lloyd 
George and reinstate Asquith. 

“ What is the answer of the spokesmen 
of the General Staff? ” he asks. “ While 
the Goverrfment ask. for another half¬ 
million men the champions of the Gen¬ 
eral Staff ask for another million and 
a half, * * * The idea that we are. to 
put our minds and our consciences into 
the hands of the military clique for ever 
and ever was tentatively accepted at the 
outbreak of hostilities, but it was an 
idea made in Germany, and we have had 
enough of it. This is a democratic 
country, and it is time to look, at the 
matter in a democratic way. We want to 
win this war. If the military experts 
who have had unquestioned control for 
the last two years have not made good, 
and show no sign of making good, it is 
time they were changed.” , 

Exonerates the Politicians. 

Mr. Fraser says it is not the politi¬ 
cians who “ contrive those wonderful 
military exploits which somehow end in 
leaving large numbers of our men in 
the hands of the enemy, although ' no¬ 
body is to blame.’ They do not take 
charge of the masses of men who are 
called, up. They provide resources, and 
if the resources are not' well used we 
are entitled to turn to the men who are 
actually directing the war and call them 
to account.” Mr. Fraser remarks that 
the apologists of the Imperial General 
Staff blame the Government for rfbt 
providing enough men and proceeds. 

” If we were so short of men, if our 
divisions were depleted, why did they 
inaugurate the great- Ypres offensive 
Having failed to achieve their -full pur¬ 
pose at Ypres, the Imperial General 
Staff planned a fresh battle at Cam- 
hrai. By that time they must on their 
own showing have known that we were 
desperately short of men. They had be¬ 
fore them the wise and prudent example 
of General P6tain, who had devised a 
policy of limited offensives in order to 
economize manpower. They must also 
have known tha* the French General 
Staff looked upon our reckless and 
wasteful methods with positive dismay. 
They attacked again, and in the end 
they failed. Why? That is what we all 
want to know, though I think I could 
furnish a fairly .correct answer. No 
General, it appears, -was in fault. The 
bigwigs are all exonerated, are given a 
fresh coat of whitewash, and in due 
course will doubtless be ' decorated once 


more. 


(declarations of the Shipping Board and 
■ will report to the director of opera¬ 
tions,'* 


Was French Asm 1st a nee Spurned t 

“ While on this subject I should like 
lo direct attention to the inquiry of 
Major Davies, who asked in Parliament, 

‘ Were .‘French reinforcements near at 
hand which would have been placed at 
our disposal if they had been asked 
for?’ I would go further and ask 
whether French help actually placed 
close at hand was coldly ignored and 
not utilized. The General Staff plead 
lack of men. Did they rebuff the 
French?” 

Turning to the question of man-power, 
Mr. Fraser says: 

“ A well planned and subtle attack is 
being made upon the Government. ‘ The 
country is being told that, because more 
men are being called for, the Govern¬ 
ment are in some mysterious way to 
blame. That cock won’t fight. Put it 
to yourself. The General Staff admit 
1)00,000 casualties last year, (I quote 
from one of their spokesmen,) in under¬ 
takings which were mostly unproductive. 
Having - failed, they want to blame the 
Government. Did the Government plan 
the Ypres offensive and Cambrai, where 
the bulk of these casualties occurred? 
The point is not worth discussing; it 
speaks for itself.” 

The Country “ Nearly Bled White.” 

The organizers of the latest on¬ 
slaught, says Mr. Fraser, have the 
colossal effrontery lo appeal to labor jj 
to join in attacking the Government 
because they are not raising millions 
more men for tl\e front. 

” Th-3 statement is made,*” he says, 

“ that we have still 4,000,000 men of 
military age in civil life.’ Is that true? 
Labor knows it is not. Look at our 
depleted towns; look at women every¬ 
where doing men’s work, and then 
ask yourself whether it is true. Con¬ 
sider the effect upon France and the 
United States if the wanton allega¬ 
tion that the Government are holding 
back ‘ 4,000,000 men of military age ’ 
is allowed to go unchallenged. 

“ This campaign is being worked with 
the utmost dissimulation Attempts are 
being made to obtain the aid of the 
French authorities. The French are 
told that we are keeping these men 
back, and that the right way to get 
them is to back up the present General 
Staff. These allegations have two great 
objects. The first is to cover up the 
mistakes of the General Staff by pre¬ 
tending that they never had enough 
men. The seednd Is to mobilize foreign 
support for the General Staff by al¬ 
leging that millions more men will be 
forthcoming if the General Staff is 
backed up. Yet labor knows, and I 
know, and the whole nation knows, 
that already this country has been v£ry 
nearly bled white. 

” I support the bill of Sir Auckland 
Geddes because I believe it represents 
«.ne utmost [450,000 men] we are now 
aole to furnish by way of reinforce¬ 
ments of men of military age capable 
of taking'their place in the field. There 
nas been the utmost difficulty in getting 
tnis limited military service bill ac¬ 
cepted in some quarters, and yet these 
military madmen clamor for more men, 
and more and more yet again, to pour 
into the furnace. If every man now in 
the British Islands were massed on the 
western front they would still cry for 
more," 


.v. 
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£>IBEK OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 

Th® Associated Prer* «■ exclusively 
entitled to the nse lor rApublicatton of 
nil tiews despatches credited to It or 
Hot otherwise credited In thla paper 
end also the local new published 
herein. __ 

Is Thoroughly Convincing 1 

The statement Of Secretary 
Baker, made Monday before 
the Senate committee tin Mili¬ 
tary Affairs, is a imutiy. direct 
exposition of the work of liie War de* 
partinent that will prove convincing 
and satisfactory to every fair-minded 
man. Frank and explicit, Secretary 
^tempts to evade no responsi¬ 
bility, to shift, no blame upon subordi¬ 
nates, to make no excuses. 

He stands firmly upon the record of 
the Department and produces _ the 
proofs to show that that record is an 
enviable one, a record of splendid 
achievement of a herculean task, thor-* 
ouhly justifying the confidence that 
has been placed in him by the Presi¬ 
dent and completely demonstrating- 
that there is no occasion for a war 
cabinet t<> handle the military affairs jj 


of the nation. 

After reading the testimony of Sec¬ 
retary Baker, the charges made by 
{■Senator Chamberlain stand in a new j 
light. The Oregon senator should be 
classed ^ith Aaron Burr and as peek¬ 
ing notoriety by sensational charges 
that are not susceptible of proof. 

We have had enough and more than 
enough of the fault finding and petty 
complaints of such men as Chamber- 
lain and Bryan and of Roosevelt. The 
senator from Oregon has created a 
sensation by charges that were not 
based upon facts and which as head 
of the Senate committee on Military 
Affairs, he should have known were 
neither just or fair. Bryan is begin¬ 
ning to see the light, while Roosevelt, 
doubtless imbued with patriotism as he 
Js, has the same complaint that af- 
rlic.ts Bryan—he talks too much and 
without sufficient foundation. He has 
seized the present occasion to consult 
, with Chamberlain and other dis¬ 
gruntled men, in an effort against the 
| administration, an effort that will fail 
I because it is not justified by the facts. 

Bryan, as all know, is a great man 
j io talk, and instead of talking on the 
one great vital question now- before the 
jpiintry, he is endeavoring io keep the 
ibuntry in a ferment by talking about 
' suffrage for women and prohibition 
ind urging legislation along these lines 
by states and Congress, instead of as- 
fisting in keeping the attention of the 
people upon the all-important prob¬ 
lem./ of the war. 

As one reads the lucid statement 
made by Secretary Baker, he cannot 
fail to be impressed by the extra¬ 
ordinary achievements of the War de¬ 
partment. Early in this year there 
vvill be a half million men in France 
ready for the trenches, and a million 
io a million and a half more will be 
ready 1 'for transportation across the 
Atlantic during the year. And this 
from a start that was practically neg¬ 
ligible. No nation has ever made so 
great a preparation for war in so brief 
a period. Thanks to the splendid ser- 1 
vice of the navy hundreds of thou^JJl 
sands of men have been transporte 
l to France withouta casualty. 


Secretary Baker does not content 
liimself with assertions, he produces 
the evidence. He shows that rgmarrk- 
able progress has been made in arm-’ 
ing the soldiers and that large num¬ 
bers of the Lewis gun, about which 
there has been so much controversy, 
have been ordered by the Depart¬ 
ment. 

Although there are a million men in 
the camps and cantonments for whom, 
shelter had to be afforded in a few' 
months, these men have been fed as 
never an army was fed before, and 
have been supplied with warm cloth¬ 
ing. The winter has been an ex¬ 
tremely rigorous one, beyond all pre- 
-Odent, and the cold has penetrated to 
the warmer south as never before. 
p hink of the extraordinary weather 
conditions with cold snow storms in 
I Florida and the thermometer at 50 be¬ 
llow zero in Maine and parts of New r 
j Htigand, such weather as has not been 
j known in the memory of man. But 
1 the men have nevertheless been cared 
' for in a. manner beyond reproach. 

That there have been instances of 
, neglect Secretary Baker believes but 
I they have been few’ and far between, 
lumbering, lie thinks but 18 out of a 
million men. What well planned and 


1 ! organized institution is there that can 
| show so small a percentage? And 
j when such instances have occurred 
they have been promptly investigated 
and the persons at fault have been 
punished. Nor has Secretary Baker 
stopped at dismissal from the service. 
In the case of two physicians who have 
offended he is even now recommending 
further punishment. 

Turning to the complaints that have 
been made of inefficiency along strict¬ 
ly military lines Secretary Baker dem¬ 
onstrates that all important military 
steps have been taken only with the 
approbation of General Pershing and 


the other high military chiefs. The ; 
department has acted on the best ] 
military advice available apd Seere- j 
tary Baker welcomes any inquiry as to ; 
their wisdom. 

As one reads the statement made 
by Secretary Baker there comes new 
knowledge of the immensity of the 
task of preparing an unprepared 
country* for war; there comes a 
greater realization of the herculean 
efforts that have been made without 
the blazoning of trumpets or the en¬ 
deavor for publicity. 

The same talk that has been made 
about Secretary Baker tvn.s marie , a.boq^ 
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Mr. Baker Says Something. 

Who can now say the Senate committee’s 
inquiry into the conduct^of the war has been 
barren of results? It has shaken Secretary 
Baker out of his shell of reticence and forced 
him to make the first/ clear, comprehensive 
statement of what lu§ department lias ac¬ 
complished since out 1 country entered the 
war. The information which is at 'last made 
available to the public is largely reassuring. 
It tends to refute the sweeping conclusion of 
Senator Chamberlain that the military estab¬ 
lishment lias broken down, though it indi¬ 
rectly sustains som^ of the counts in his in¬ 
dictment alleging serious delays due to lack 
of foresight and failure to realize the magni¬ 
tude of the task. /As to the general achieve¬ 
ments of the War Department during the 
past nine months, which bulk so large in the 
imagination when setji 1 forth in this cumula¬ 
tive manner, it may be said that considering 
the immense resources of the country they 
have been no greater than had been ex¬ 
pected, with the exception that the public 
was scarcely prepared to hear that the huge 
army in the training camps is now ready to 
go to the front. This assertion implies ample 
equipment of arms land ammunition in addi¬ 
tion to physical fitness and military qualifica¬ 
tions. A considerable portion of Mr. Baker’s 
statement is devotid to advance notices and 
there will be general and sincere hope for 
their early fulfillment. 

The purpose otjthe Senate inquiry, prop¬ 
erly enough, hasjbeen not to discover how 
many things in t|ie conduct of the war we 
ourselves upon and boast 
about, but to dispose any serious defects in 
plan and executiqpi and have them remedied 
t has uncovered some de- 
shown by yesterday’s ex- 
ced Mr. Baker to make a 
wholesome departure from his policy of 
keeping the people in the dark regarding 
a right to know. Mr. 
is learning the advantage 
ith the legislative branch 
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WISER OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 

Tli« Associated Prep* *• exclusively 
entitled to the me lor ^publication of 
nil news despatches credited to It of 
not otherwise credited In thie paper 
t*ad also the loeal new* published 
kwelD. _.£_ 

Is Thoroughly Convincing 

The statement 5f Secretary 
Baker, made Monday before 
Hie Senate committee ”M Mili¬ 
tary A flours, is a manly, direct 

exposition of the work of the War de¬ 
partment that will prove convincing 
*tnd satisfactory • to every fair-minded 
man. Frank and explicit, Secretary 
attempts to evade no responsi¬ 
bility, to shift, no blame upon subordi¬ 
nates, to make no excuses. 

He stands firmly upon the record of 
the Department and produces _ the : 
proofs to show that that record is an. j 
enviable one, a record of splendid j 
achievement of a herculean task, tbor- ! 
ouhly justifying* the confidence that 
has been placed in him by the Presi¬ 
dent and completely demonstrating' 
that there is no occasion for a war 
cabinet to handle the military affairs jj 
at the nation. 

After reading the testimony of Sec- jj 
ret ary Baker, the charges made by 
Senator Chamberlain stand in a new 
light. The Oregon senator should be 
classed Jtfth Aaron Burr and as peek¬ 
ing notoriety by sensational charges 
that are not susceptible of proof. 

We have had enough and more than 
enough of the fault finding and petty 
complaints of such men as Chamber - 
lain and Bryan and of Roosevelt. The 
senator from Oregon has created a 
sensation by charges that were not 
based upon facts and which as head 
of the. Senate committee on Military 
Affairs, he should have known were 
neither just or fair. Bryan is begin¬ 
ning to see the light, while Roosevelt, 
doubtless imbued with patriotism as he 
is, has the same complaint that af¬ 
flicts Bryan—he talks too much and 
without sufficient foundation. He has 
seized the present occasion to consult 
with Chamberlain and other dis¬ 
gruntled men, in an effort against the 
.administration, an effort that will fail 
because it is not justified by the facts. 

Bryan, as all know, is a great man 
to talk, and instead of talking on the 
ope great vital question now before the 
country, he is endeavoring to keep the 
fountry in a ferment by talking about 
suffrage fur women and prohibition 
and urging legislation along these lines 
by states, and Congress, instead of as- 
fisting in keeping the attention of the 
people upon the all-important prob¬ 
lem/ of the war. 

A;> one reads the lucid statement 
made by Secretary Baker, he cannot 
tail to be impressed by the extra¬ 
ordinary achievements of the War de¬ 
partment. Early in this year there 
w ill be a half 'million men in France 
ready for the trenches, and a million 
to a million and a half more will be 
ready for transportation across the 
Atlantic during the year. And this 
from a start that was practically neg¬ 
ligible. No nation has .ever made so 
great a preparation for war in so brief 
a period. Thanks to the splendid ser¬ 
vice of the navy hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of men have been transported 
, to France without^ casualty. 


Secretary Baker does not content 
himself with assertions, he produces 
the evidence. He shows that remark¬ 
able progress has been made in arm¬ 
ing the soldiers and that large num¬ 
bers of the Lewis gun, about which 
there has been so much controversy, 
have been ordered by the Depart¬ 
ment. 

Although there are a million men in 
the camps and cantonments for whom, 
'shelter had to be afforded in a few 
months, these men have been fed as 
'never an army was fed before, and , 
have been supplied with warm cloth- . 
ing. The winter has been an ex- I 
tremcly rigorous one, beyond all pre- I 
edent, and the cold has penetrated to 
the warmer south as never before. 
r hink of the extraordinary weather 
conditions with cold snow storms in 
i Florida and the thermometer at 50 be¬ 
low zero in Maine and parts of New" 
Etigand, such weather as has not been 
known in the memory of man. But 
the men have nevertheless been cared 
for in a manner beyond reproach. 

That there have been instances of 
neglect Secretary Baker believes but 
they have been few and far between, 
numbering, he thinks but 18 out of a 
million men. What well planned and 
organized institution is there that can 
show so small a percentage? And 
when such instances have occurred 
they have been promptly investigated 
and the persons at fault have been 
punished. Nor has Secretary Baker 
stopped at dismissal from the service. 
In the case of two physicians who have 
offended he is even now recommending 
further punishment. 

Turning to the complaints that have 
been made of inefficiency along strict¬ 
ly military lines Secretary Baker dem¬ 
onstrates that all important military 
steps have been taken only with the 
approbation of General Pershing and 
the other high military chiefs. The j 
department has acted on the best ; 
military advice available and Secre- j 
tary Baker welcomes any inquiry as to , 
their wisdom. 

As one reads the statement made 
by Secretary Baker there comes new 
knowledge of the immensity of the 
task of preparing an unprepared 
country for war; there comes a 
greater realization of the herculean 
efforts that have been made without 
the blazoning of trumpets or the en¬ 
deavor for publicity. 

The same talk that has been made 
about Secretary Baker was made, about 
Secretary Darnels but when Congress 
undertook to investigate the affairs of 
the Navy not a single flaw could be 
found and Secretary Daniels stands 
first and foremost as the greatest or¬ 
ganizer the .navy has ever had and the 
most able and efficient Secretary. 

And no fair minded man can read 
j the statement of the Secretary of War 
without feeling that not only has the 
War Department met th£ extraordi¬ 
nary strain that has been placed upon 
it in a manner to deserve the com¬ 
mendation of the country but also 


i that it has far surpassed all fair ex¬ 
pectations and has achieved miracles. 

The country has now been told the 
exact facts, which have hitherto been 
kept secret in the belief that such was j 
the proper policy and it is a policy 
that is urged by' all military men. 
And with the exposition of the 
facts the country will be satis¬ 
fied. It may be that the agita- 
ors and political enemies of the ad¬ 
ministration will not be satisfied, but 
their criticisms of the War Depart¬ 
ment have been fairly met and utterly 
refuted and the people of the United 
States l^now that the War Department 
has proven its thorough competency 
in dealing with its extraordinary task, 
jus as the Navy Department has dem¬ 
onstrated its wonderful efficiency. 

Thinking people should realize and 
they are beginning to realize that this 
war is the greatest struggle for hu¬ 
man liberty and for the rights of the 
people that has ever existed since the 
Creation. Its immensity is beyond 
proper comprehension and its difficul¬ 
ties legion. A peaceful country is 
thrust into this maelstrom of war. 
The wonder is that we are meeting its 
demands so well. 



Pittsburgh Ch ronicle Telegraph 
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Mr. Baker Says Something-. 

Who can now say the Senate committee’s 
inquiry into the conduct of the war has been 
barren of results? It lias shaken Secretary^ 
Baker out of liis shell of reticence and forced 
him to make the firsu elear, comprehensive 
statement of what hl£ department has ac¬ 
complished since out, country entered the 
war. The information which is at'last made 
available to the public is largely reassuring. 
It tends to refute the sweeping conclusion of 
Senator Chamberlain that the military estab¬ 
lishment lias broken down, though it indi¬ 
rectly sustains som£ of the counts in his in¬ 
dictment alleging Serious delays due to lack 
of foresight and failure to realize the magni¬ 
tude of the task. /As to the general achieve¬ 
ments of the War Department during the 
past nine months, which bulk so large in the 
imagination when setjforth in this cumula¬ 
tive manner, it may be said that considering 
the immense resources of the country they 
have been no greater than had been ex¬ 
pected, with the exception that the public 
was scarcely prepared to hear that the huge 
army in the training camps is now ready to 
go to the front. Thil assertion implies ample 
equipment of arms (and ammunition in addi¬ 
tion to physical fitness and military qualifica¬ 
tions. A considerable portion of Mr. Baker’s 
statement is devot&d to advance notices and 
there will be general and sincere hope for 
their early fulfillment. 

The purpose owtlie Senate inquiry, prop¬ 
erly enough, hasjbeen not to discover how 
many things in tfie conduct of the war we 
ourselves upon and boast 
about, but to dispose any serious defects in 
plan and executicji and have them remedied 
t has uncovered some de- 
shown by yesterday’s ex- 


/yithout delay, 
ficiencies, and a 
perience lias induced Mr. Baker to make a 
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VICTORY IS CERTAIN,IF-^C, 

Sustained by its valor, our army can prevent a ruinous peace. 
Sustained by the nation, our army can win a deathless victory. The 
measure of the depths and heights between the two is the measure 
of the sacrifice we Americans are willing to make. 

To this conclusion leads all argument. To this conclusion point 

i 

all facts. To this conclusion came, on yesterday, the strong defense j 
of Secretary Baker against the criticisms of the fearful. Our goal j 
is a sharp, decisive struggle that will end the war by midsummer, j 
1919, instead of prolonging it through merciless years to the peace of 
exhaustion. That goal is attainable if we gird ourselves in sacrifice. 
We have raised the state's sure shield and its quarterings are sol¬ 
diers, supplies, ships and sacrifice. And the staunchest of these is 
that of sacrifice. Manhood mobilization and individual saving—of I 
food, of time and of money—these incarnate that sacrifice. This is 
the thought we have sought to develop in this series of articles. 

Assume this sacrifice . forthcoming. Assume the months of 


preparation at an end, the army supplied, the emergency-fleet com-! 
pleted, the navy in its new might pursuing the submarine to the very: 
shadow- of Helgoland, citizen-soldiers by the thousand in mines and 1 
shipyards and on farms. Assume some bloody battle of the Somme 
already fought and our troops seasoned for the task before them. 
There wull be, for a season, the silence of the censorship and men will 
•whisper that all the new r armies—a million, two million men—are 
massed for the great offensive. Then, of a sudden, the curtain will 
be raised and we shall witness scenes that will exalt the soul of every 
American. Ten thousand guns will be roaring the mighty chorus of, 
coming world-freedom. Ten thousand planes will rain from darkened j 
heavens destruction on the foes of humanity. Along a line of fifty; 


j for the rest, the men who have sucked the blood of the starving—the 
; parasites, the vampires, the careless and the critical—the very names I 
of these shall be a mockery and a hissing. Children will be taught, ! 
even as they venerate the brave, to avoid the pestilence of the j 
cowardly. 

This is no dream, no empty hope. All that is written here and 
much that now seems impossible can easily be attained, and, by the 
grace of God, will be attained, if America but measures to the de- j 
mands of the sacrifice our government invokes. Manhood mobiliza¬ 
tion will build us ships that can laugh at submarines. Manhood j 
mobilization can mine us coal that will make blasts where embers 
glow today. Manhood mobilization can wring from American acres ! 
crops that will feed the world. Sacrifice will assure enough for all,! 
though we number the Belgians, the French, the Italians and the. 
British as our own. Nothing except the power of God can stay a 
nation of a hundred million people if they be united in service and in 
sacrifice. In eighteen months, we can win a century of peace for 
our children—a veritable aeon of goodwill for the sufferers of earth. 

With 1919 will be placed in history this nervous year of effort. 
The glory of. the coming great offensive* will take its form from the I 
smoke of present-day effort. Every happening of these tremendous 
days will be remembered wdien all of us are dust. Men will under¬ 
stand that their sires could not fight, as one, on the fields of France,' 
^tnd they will search, in another generation, the payrolls of our mills 
and factories, the faded letters of our dusty treasuries, the files of 
our papers and the rosters of our patriotic societies for the names 
of citizen-soldiers. God help us if our children find not our names j 
among those who served! For though some may have done what we • 
called great deeds in the days before the war, and though some mav 
wax famous and wealthy after the war, little that any man of this day 


miles, perhaps, the flags of America will wave as h&lf-a-million men; j has done will count except as it goes to win this war. All else will 
dash on to victory. One day the news will be terse and brief—of ! be forgiven if now we quit us like men. Naught else will be esteemed 
trenches stormed, of prisoners captured, of vantage-points gained. | | if we shirk as slackers. The slightest act of sacrifice will be a badge 


And then as the great, last offensive shall be taken up and British 
ranks and French shall advance with our own, we shall have a daily 
chronicle of immortal deeds. One day, perhaps, the news will be 


that Metz is under fire. The next, it may be that Zeebrngge has , lniamy 


fallen and the nest of submarines destroyed. Then the cable will 


of honor; the brave, unthinking deeds of self-forgetfulness will be I 
a heritage our children will cherish above wealth or ancient blood l j 

To do nothing in this war is to,sign the confession of one’s eternal! 


And this, the opinion of men, is the lesser disgrace. The dou¬ 


sing with the news that Albert has ridden into Brussels or that. j science of the slacker and the coward will be his accuser when the 
the line of the Rhine is broken. And in the moments when they do j j thoughtless may forget and the generous may strive to forgive. Fail 
not flash with.the news of victory, the wires will mourn with the roll: now in the full measure of the sacrifice your heart suggests and you •' 
of honor—the dead on the field of honor. But even then, weeping j dare not read history. Stand back now from any service you can : 
mothers will come forth to rejoice and cheers will rise as tears j , render and you are party to the dishonor of every woman a speedy 
shall fall. The end will be at hand and from every land will come J ! conclusion of the war will save. Put self above country and the 
the same acclaim—American arms have won the war, American boys! | darkness of the blind and the impotence of the cripple are upon! 
have bound the Hohenzollern Hound. And millions then will square ! you. Listen to the voice of your own greed and the silver you gather • 


their shoulders in new pride and other millions will bow in shame j 
unspeakable. The heroes from the mines will come forth—the citi- j 
zen-soldiers of the collieries—-and their grime will be their aureole. | 
The shipyards, too, will release their thousands for the great day \ 
of freedom; the kitchens, where wives and mothers have fought their j 
hard and pinching fight, will give tlieir heroines to the nation. And j 
all who have served and all who have saved—all who have foregone j 
a pleasure to ease a pain, or saved a loaf that a soldier may not 
hunger—all these will be ranked by posterity next after those to 
whom tji.e matchlqss honor of service A the field has been given. As 


from other men’s woe is the price of a Judas. 


When Secretary of War Baker was 
under fire before the senate committee i 
j investigation, what made some of its j 
, members warmer in the collar than any- * 
j thing else was the secretary J s coolness. 
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.shington, Jan. 28.—The United 
is Supreme Court handed down 
lmber of important decisions to- 

»y declining to grant a rehearing 
their case and ordering the man- 
,te issued at once, it refused to 
ilay further the carrying out of the 
entences imposed by a lower court 
m Emma Goldman and Alexander 
JBerkman, convicted in New* York of 
conspiring to violate the draft law. 
The court sustained their convictions 
on Jan. 14 and sentenced each to 
serve two years and pay a fine of 
$ 10 , 000 . 

EARLY OPINIO N ASKED. 

The court was asked to give an 
early opinion in the suit of the Bal¬ 
timore and Ohio Railroad against the 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
involving an interpretation of the in¬ 
terstate commerce commission order 
which fixes the basis of pay for ex¬ 
change of services between railroads 
und telegraph companies. In the 
lower court the Western Union was 
restrained from violating a contract 
made with the Baltimore and Ohio 
m 1887 providing for the use of the 
railroad company’s right of way by 
the telegraph company’s lines and for 
the exchange of services between 
them. The telegraph company re¬ 
fused to transmit messages on the 
agreed terms, claiming the commis¬ 
sion’s order interfered. 

ON CHINESE QUESTION. 

The court held that the Secretary of 
Uabor has no jurisdiction to arrest 
and deport Chinese aliens on the solo 
grounds that they are found in this 
country in violation of the Chinese 
exclusion law, but that deportation 
can only be ordered by the United 
States commissioner or a district 
court. 

Decrees denying the right of the 
supreme lodge, Knights of Pythias, 
to increase assessments on insurance 
of the “endowment class’’ under its 
by-laws as amended in 1888 were set 
aside. 

The Northern Ohio Traction and 
Bight Company won in ouster pro¬ 
ceedings brought by the commission¬ 
ers of Stark County, Ohio, to compel 
the removal of tracks from a. high¬ 
way connecting Massillon and Can¬ 
ton. 

Federal court decrees holding that 
in granting school sections to Utah 
the government didf not reserve min¬ 
eral lands were set aside. 

The court agreed to expedite the 
appeal on proceedings brought by 
the Associated Press to prevent the 
pirating of news by the International 
News Service. The court fixed April 
15 for hearing arguments. 


BRITISH CASUALTIES SLUMP 
FIFTY PER CENT IN WEEK 


London, Jan. 28.—British casualties 
during the week ending today were 
8,5SS, divided as follows: 

Killed or died of wounds—Officers, 
25: men, 1,714. 

Wounded or missing—Officers, 128; 
men, 6,721. 

[These figures represent the virtual 
cutting in half of British casualties as 
compared with previous week, when 
17,043 were reported. Two weeks ago 
rhe high total of 24,079 was reached. 
For the week immediately preceding 
the figures were IS,90S and the week be¬ 
fore that 9.951J 
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First Woman Eve 
New York Police \ 
Is Mrs. 0’Grz 


New York, Jan. 28.—^ 
of Mrs. Ellen O’Grady, a. 
three daughters, as fifth 
lice commissioner of Ne^ 
announced today. She 
woman ever to hold such 
this city. 

Police Commissioner 1 
dared a woman deputy 
necessary” in New York 
tectioh of young women. 
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MEN LACK SIMP 
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ers whose hearts are b 
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There is a full page of “Married Life” in colors every Sunday 

in the Herald. 


PRISON FOR TWO PAISLEYS; 
APPEAL IS TURNED DOWN 


Criminal Court action in sentencing 
Oliver F. Paisley and James T. Pais¬ 
ley, private bankers, to three years in 
the penitentiary and fining each $1,400 
for accepting deposits while their in¬ 
stitutions were insolvent, was af¬ 
firmed yesterday by the Appellate 
Court. 

The jury’s sentence of one year in 
the penitentiary for William H. Pais¬ 
ley, the father, was reversed on the 
ground that the statute demanded he 
be fined $1,400 with an added term of 
imprisonment if the court or jury saw 
fit. 

The Paisley institutions were the 
North Shore Savings Bank, Summer- 
dale Savings Bank and the Grace 
street branch. 


Teachers to Hear Taft. 
Carbondale, Ill., Jan. 28.—[Special.-]—; 
William Howard Taft will address the 
Southern Illinois Teachers’ Association 
at its annual meeting here April C. 


City Ears Most Acute. 

Popular Science Monthly—Our re¬ 
cruiting officers have made an inter¬ 
esting discovery in gauging the rela¬ 
tive fitness of city and country boys 
for service in the army and navy. 
City boys have better ears. 

From the Washington records of 
the marine corps comes the assertion 
that only one boy in five recruited in 
quiet neighborhoods has the acuteness 
of hearing possessed by the average 
dweller in a noisy town. The rejec¬ 
tions on the ground of defective hear¬ 
ing were in the ratio of five to one 
in favor of “city ears.” 

The surgeons and scientists assume 
that the quiet of country districts 
tends to weaken, through disuse, the 
nerves in the ear, while the constant 
clamor of the city really keeps the 
aural nerves responsive. 

Snubbed by Garbage Collector. 

Ohio State Journal—The garbage man 
seems to have cut us off his calling list 
and we miss this phase of our social life, 
life. 
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We feel ourselves to be intimate partners of all the governments and peoples associated to¬ 
gether against the imperialists. We cannot be separated in interest c^r divided in purpose. 
We stand together until the end .—Woodrow Wilson. 


SECRETARY BAKER’S DEFENSE. 

Secretary Baker’s statement before the 
Senate committee on military affairs sup¬ 
ports Senator Chamberlain’s idea that 
something or somebody has fallen down. 
But that something was not the War De¬ 
partment. One begins to have more than 
a suspicion that it is Senator Chamberlain 
and that the fall is even harder than has 
heretofore appeared. 

Secretary Baker frankly admits that 
mistakes have been made. But he rightly 
objects to the mistakes being paraded as 
typical of the department’s whole pro¬ 
cedure. His greatest mistake appears to 
have been the habit of looking to the al¬ 
lies to learn the most effective aid this 
country could give rather than to con¬ 
gressional and editorial sources. While 
the critics were talking about co-ordinat¬ 
ing he was co-ordinating. He was doing 
everything he could to give the allies what 
they wanted. 

This point is worth keeping in mind. 
While divers unofficial persons have been 
going abroad and coming back to tell us 
what the allies want most of all, the al¬ 
lies’ official representatives have been tell¬ 
ing Washington directly what they want. 
They wanted tonnage saved by all means. 
They recognized that tonnage would win 
the war. To help save it they proposed to 
furnish all the American troops sent 
abroad for a certain time with all the artil¬ 
lery and machine guns they needed. 

They expressly declared their ability 
to do this without hampering themselves 
in any way. They made the proposition 
themselves. They again approved it at 
the recent meeting of the war conference 
abroad. 

“I say to you gentlemen,” said Secre¬ 
tary Baker, “that Marshal Joffre and his 
associates, General Bridge and all his as¬ 
sociates of Great Britain, in fact, all per¬ 
sons of commission that have come to this 
country with any knowledge of conditions, 
bring me the confident and positive assur¬ 
ance that we are not only not taking from 
England and France what they need but 
are helping their industrial processes and 
saving tonnage and making propef, co¬ 
ordinated military efforts with our allies.” 

this what becomes of 


all the rhetorical outbursts about “France 
bled white” and having to strain to furnish 
American soldiers with machine guns? Or 
the tears shed about the imposition on 
Great Britain? Secretary Baker might 
have gone further than he did. He might 
have stated that when Viscount Reading 
was in this country he suggested to the 
American government that England would 
be glad to furnish shoes, clothing and other 
equipments to American soldiers and could 
do so without interfering with her own 
necessities. He did exactly that. 

The decision to modify the British En¬ 
field for American use was made on the 
advice of competent military experts, 
Kuhn, Pershing and Crozier among them. 
Gentlemen who have rightly been demand¬ 
ing that experts decide military matters 
had their wish gratified there. Nor is- 
there any real indication that American 
preparation or efficiency has been really 
retarded by the decision. There is plain 
testimony to the effect that American 
troops will be armed with a better rifle 
than even the British. Secretary Baker 
does not insist that the question was de¬ 
cided infallibly. But he declares that 
every man sent, or to be sent, to Europe is 
guaranteed a modern rifle and that every 
man in this country entitled to carry a 
rifle now has one. 

As to machine guns, Secretary Baker 
adds pertinent information. The agree¬ 
ment with the allies shows how the de¬ 
mand for an immediate supply was met. 
At home, immediately after the satisfac¬ 
tory navy test of the Lewis gun, the War 
Department placed an order for that 
weapon. Orders have been placed for all 
tfie Lewis guns that could be supplied. 
But Pershing and his aids are quite con¬ 
tent with the light and heavy French ma¬ 
chine guns. They want the Lewis weapon 
only for aircraft purposes. Lewis guns 
are now being manufactured as fast as 
possible, and the company has been en¬ 
couraged to expand its plant. The short¬ 
age of machine guns at training camps 
is, of course, admitted, but this has at 
least been partially remedied. 

The statement that General Wood was 
among the military experts who advised 
that a large force be called out, even 
though it was known there was no com¬ 
plete equipment for it at the time, is also 
extremely in point. It does not absolve 
the Secretary from responsibility for the 
final decision or for any errors of omis¬ 
sion and commission. But it emphasizes 
the military opinion behind the haste of 
the department to get the men in camp 
as soon as possible. General Wood said 
that even though short of equipment they 


would learn to live together, and that 
would be valuable as a preliminary. As to 
the health conditions at those camps the 
Secretary showed that every effort was 
being made to remedy the errors lately 
revealed. 

So much for the answer to criticism— 
much of which is shown to have been, per¬ 
haps, a trifle hasty. Now for the con¬ 
structive side. What is the picture that 
we get of what America is really doing 
from the Secretary’s statement ? It is that 
of a department going to the authorities 
who ought to know what is needed and 
doing everything possible to fill their de¬ 
mands. It shows it adopting allied sug¬ 
gestions to save tonnage that men and 
other supplies may have the space. It 
shows it sending troops to France as fast 
as it can, in response to the allied demand. 
It shows it co-ordinating its activities to 
fit in with the general military plans. 

Much was made of Secretary Baker’s 
alleged “smug complacency” when on the 
stand before. No doubt the Secretary dis¬ 
liked to say some of the things he has 
been forced into saying. No doubt this 
reticence, proper under the circumstances, 
appeared like complacency to some ob¬ 
servers. But no such impression can be 
gotten from this latest statement. It is 
that of a conscientious official, who has 
been doing his best, who realizes the 
seriousness of his task, and who has noth¬ 
ing to conceal from the American public 
except that which might be of aid to the 
enemy. 


NO NAGGING BRIGADE! 

Fair criticism is always in order. But there 
are plenty of evidences that the public will not 
view with favor the formation of a brigade de¬ 
voted to nagging the administration. 

Recently in the Senate Senator Meyers of 
Montana protested against this sort of activity. 
Senator Borah, in an address out of the Senate, 
has just added his appeal for a fair attitude to¬ 
ward Congress and the whole administration. “I 
beg you to remember,” he told his audience in 
Baltimore, “that the process of transformation 
is a big one, and in order for no mistakes to have 
been made the administration would have had to 
be divine.” 

Theodore N. Vail, a gentleman with no small 
reputation for business acumen, also chairman of 
the League for National Unity, also protests 
against nagging the administration. “The pub¬ 
lic should not be too critical or expect too much 
too quickly,” he says. There is not much evi¬ 
dence that the public is, but still there are many 
to whom the advice will not come amiss. 

The chronic nagger, the faultfinder^ may 
think he is a critic, but he isn’t. He is a national 
nuisance, a cumberer of the ground, and the 
greatest aid he can render the country at this 
juncture is to pick a large, commodious hole, de¬ 
scend into it and then pull the hole in too. 


Letters From the 
Big Herald Family 


Hy COMMUNITY CRIME. 

What sc?>rt of a civilization is this of ours 
which in an emergency leaves open the cabarets 
and the saljoons and closes the schools? 

No talk jof “personal liberty” or “keeping up 
the morale of the community” is in the face of 
the actual facts worth a moment’s consideration. 
We have uiK>n us a situation which demands the 
saving of fuel and the distribution of such fuel 
as we have where it will do the community the 
most good. And public opinion seems to coincide 
with the idea that it Yrill do the community the 
most good in saloons, which in more than half 
the states of the Union are not allowed exist¬ 
ence at all, and in cabarets, which so short a 
time ago we were all stirred up to a crusade 
against, and will do the least good in the 
schools, which are in theoi^ the rock upon which 
our system of government is founded. 

The argument was offered that so far as the 
schools are concerned the closing really makes 
little difference.* Why not a week or so now 
when they close anyway two months in the sum¬ 
mer? That argument, which would not fool any¬ 
one anyway who did not wish to be fooled, was 
blown up by the dynamite of figures presented 
last Saturday to the National Educational Asso¬ 
ciation. War conditions have already been driv¬ 
ing thousands of children to work too early; now 
thousands more, sick of idleness, have left their 
study not for a while but forever. The schools 
are open again this week, but these pupils are 
not there. The educational lockout has in their 
cases been gloriously successful. 

It is the old story of private energy and pub¬ 
lic indifference. Whether the saloons and cabarets 
shut down or go on is a matter of importance to 
individuals, so they get to work on the problem. 
Whether the schools shut down or go on is a 
matter of academic concern only; responsibility 
centers nowhere; nobody is directly out of pocket, 
so nobody cares. Heads the breweries win, tails 
the children lose. The school board blames Gar¬ 
field and Garfield blames the weather, and 
everybody joins in blaming the interstate com¬ 
merce commission and the governmental lack of 
foresight. Meanwhile, elbows may be hoisted 
without interruption and song and dance go on 
merrily, and only a few thousand little human 
bricks upon which the city’s strength in the fu¬ 
ture might have been built get kicked out of place 
permanently. 

The blame does not rest on the government, or 
Garfield, or Mayor Thompson, or the school 
board. It rests on us, parents and citizens, who 
think nothing matters if we cannot calculate its 
loss in dollars and cents. 


Many interesting communications come to the 
Herald without the names of the writers. The 
fact that they are anonymous prevents their con¬ 
sideration md publication. It is not necessary 
that names be published , but they must be fur¬ 
nished to the Herald as an evidence of good faith. 


Our guess is that the professional distorters 
will grab Se—etary Baker’s remark about the 
country being “impatient” as the most useful for 
purposes of misrepresentation. 


Hoovering should immediately become if not 
our most popular at least our most general in¬ 
door sport. 


Now the intra-state pass is even doomed. 
How different from the old times whe*>. the con¬ 
ductor on a certain Mississippi railroad was said 
to enter the car with the announcement: 
“Passes, please!” 

The “height of the ridiculous” is even more 
altitudinous than heretofore supposed. It is 
reached by Von Kuehlm Ann’s criticism of the 
bolsheviki as a “brutal gang.” 


If you wouldn’t have the country loaf on the 
road to victory buy the Victory Loaf! 


Cost of Milk. 

Elgin, Ill., Jan. 23.—To the Editor: In this 
vicinity about 80 per cent of the farms are in the 
hands of renters. As rent they pay one-half of all 
the milk produced. Consequently, it makes no 
difference what price the government may set on 
milk; 80 per cent of the producers will get half 
that price. 

Bear in mind that the producer pays for all 
the help and all the feed. The farmer or his own 
farm would certainly be making a nice proceed 
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T. R. in Washington. 

Milwaukee, Jan. 25.—To the Editor: I note 
by the papers that “Teddy the Terrible” has ap¬ 
peared in Washington for the purpose, he says, 
of speeding up things. Throwing a monkey 
wrench into a cog wheel when it is running is 
a new way qf speeding up things. Teddy should 
brush away that bee that is still buzzing around 
his head. He should bury the political hatchet 
and lay aside his hammer, for the present at 
least, work in harmony with the President, and 
help to win the war with the rest of us. • 

Teddy’s principal knock is about the unpre¬ 
paredness of the country. Yet he himself was 
President for nearly eight years and Mr. Taft, 
who was supposed to carry out Teddy’s plans 
and ideas, held the office four years. Neither of 
them has any great amount of preparedness to 
his credit. 

If Roosevelt had started preparedness during 
his administration, if he had advocated advancing 
soldiers’ pay from $15 to $30 per month, estab¬ 
lished recruiting stations throughout the coun¬ 
try, established munitions factories and paid some 
attention to the navy, the country would have 
been well prepared when the war broke out. It 
would Wave been accomplished without any great 
interruption of other industries and for about 
half what it is costing now. 

But Teddy’s sight seems to be all hind-sight. 
Germany, they say, was preparing forty years 
for this war, and it seems ridiculous to be finding 
fault with Wilson for the country’s unprepared¬ 
ness when he has only been in office a little over 
four years. It is hard to understand now Mr. 
Roosevelt can have the effrontery to talk about 
preparedness after his perfect indifference to it 
during his administration. 

We business men have given our sons to the 
war. We are willing to pay the government in 
the way of taxes half of our profits, if necessary. 
We have been asked to do without wheat bread, 
without meat, without coal, to buy Liberty bonds, 
patronize the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., the 
Knights of Columbus and numerous other thing * 
of this sort in the interest of the government for 
the purpose of winning the war. We have an¬ 
swered every call without a murmur and bowed 
our heads in obedience to any order or any call 
that has been made upon us. 

Republicans and Democrats, outside of poli¬ 
ticians, are a unit for one purpose, namely: the 
winning of the war, and it is disgusting to read 
that those who are supposed to be our leading- 
men in Washington are squabbling and appa^ 
ently obstructing instead of helping. > 

I think the President is right in opposing a 
war cabinet, for the more cabinets we have, the 
more red tape there is to go through with an', 
th^ harder it is to get things done. The very 
fact that the German government has no red 
tape to contend with is the reason that it is so 
hard to whip. 

It may appear silly to some of your readers 
for a private citizen like myself to bother his 
head about such matters, but, then, business men 
of the country are the ones that are being called 
upon to pay the bills and I believe they shov.'d 
raise their voices in opposition to what seems to 
be nothing more than a political squabble and 
an unnecessary waste. Let us all hurrah for our 
President and help and encourage him all we. 
can in every way. Leave politics out of the game 
until the war is won. Patrick Cudahy. 
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if he got all the price set by the government. 
Owners of farms know that they cannot raise the 
rent any more, so the only alternative is to raise 
the price of milk, thereby increasing the rent 
without further taxing the renter, but simply 
passing it up to the public to pay. 

Ninety per cent of the butter in Wisconsin is 
made in co-operative factories, owned by the 
farmers, who sell milk to themselves and manu¬ 
facture butter from it. I know that these fac¬ 
tories pay from 12 to 50 per cent dividends on the 
costs of factories. Feed, help and land are as 
high in Wisconsin as they are in Illinois. Why 
can the Wisconsin farmers produce milk so much 
cheaper than the Illinois man claims he can? 

W. L. Hynes. 


A Prophecy. 

Chicago, Jan. 26.—To the Editor: On Aug. 30, 
1864, a convention of Democrats pretending to 
favor a vigorous prosecution of the war for the 
Union denounced the war measures of President 
Lincoln as a failure. Less than eight months 
afterward Lincoln’s measures were triumphant. 

I was in Chicago on the 9th day of April, 1865, 
when Lee surrendered to Grant, and five days 
afterward, when the news came of the assassina¬ 
tion of President Lincoln. I well remember see¬ 
ing painted in large letters on sidewalks and 
other public places these significant words: 

“Wanted—Information of the present where¬ 
abouts of the men who in convention assembled 
in the City of Chicago on Aug. 30, 1864, declared 
the war for the Union a failure and incited the 
assassination of the President they denounced.” 

I prophesy the same oblivion for the poli¬ 
ticians who are now opposing the war measures 
of President Wilson upon the pretense that they 
are not vigorous enough to suit them. 

Francis M. Trissal. 


Patriotism and Protest. 

Chicago, Jan. 23.—To the Editor: The Her¬ 
ald is all that “Fair and Square” imply. Such 
well balanced editorials as “The Benefit of the 
Doubt” and your attitude on the Garfield order 
are especially deserving of praise.* 

Patriotism which is “all there” when it means 
no sacrifices, but brings forth such protests, such 
vitriolic criticism as did this “closing” order, is 
poor patriotism indeed. 

Whether our coal situation might have been 
avoided is a question and secondary to the fact 
that the situation was before us, and, conse¬ 
quently, imperative that drastic measures be 
taken to remedy the evil. 

It is about time our “protesters” awoke to the 
realization that our first business is that of win¬ 
ning the war; of the necessity of bending all our 
efforts to an early and successful termination of 
this conflict, no matter what the cost. 

E. Brown. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

If you fail to receive your copy of the Herald aa 
promptly as you have in the past, please do not think 
it has been lost or was not sent on time. Remember that 
the railroads are engaged with the urgent movement of 
troops and their supplies; that there is unusual pressure 
in various parts of the country for food and fuel; that 
the railroads have more business than they can handle 
promptly. For that reason many trains are late. The 
Herald has increased its mailing equipment and is co¬ 
operating in every way with the Postoffice Department 
to expedite delivery. Even so, delays are inevitablo 
because of the enormous demands upon the railroads and 
the withdrawal of men from many lines of work. 
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One Official Is Slated for Dis¬ 
missal As Result of Disclos¬ 
ures Made at the Capital 


COPY OF FEDERAL 

COMPLAINT IS MADE 


Senator Thompson Asks to 
Make Statement Before the 
Committee Explaining Letter 


BY UNITED PRESS 

LEASED WIRE TO TRIBUNE ^ 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 28.—An “im¬ 
mediate house cleaning’* by the Fed¬ 
eral Trade Commission to check fur¬ 
ther “leaks*' of important informa¬ 
tion is to be undertaken. 

One official, at least, is already 
slated to go. 

Letters just unearthed in private files 
of Chicago meat packers during the 
progress of the *V? nmilftfiloner’s in¬ 
vestigation show packers in August, 
1916, obtained from secret files of the 
commission copy of a complaint of 
Representative Doolittle, Kansas, urg¬ 
ing a probe of the packing houses. 

R. C. McManus, special packer at¬ 
torney, then in Washington, wrote 
Henry Veeder, personal secretary to 
J. Ogden Armour: 

“Complaints filed with the Federal 
Trade Commission are privileged and 
not available to the public. However, 
herewith is the Doolittle complaint.*’ 

Veeder, questioned by Special In¬ 
vestigator Twombley when he dis- 


Turkish General 
Is Arrested and 
Held as a Spy 

t *■ T- - -- 

BY INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERViGE 
LEASED WIRE TO TRIBUNE 

DETROIT, Mich., Jan. 28.— 
Local police have arrested a 
man identifying himself as 
Merkes Ali, a general in the 
Turkish army. He is being held 
as a spy pending investigation 
by city and federal authorities. 

General Merkes Ali, who has 
more than a dozen aliases, has 
been a prisoner since last Thurs¬ 
day. Under orders from the de¬ 
partment of justice the prisoner 
is held incommunicado. Many 
papers which may prove that he 
is a German-Turkish spy were 
found in his house. 


U. S. Patrol 
Boat Runs on 
Rocks in Fog 

Torpedoed Liner Andania Is 
Sunk; 200 Passengers and 
Crew Land on Coast. 




BULLETIN. 

LONDON, Jan. 28.—Tlie steam¬ 
ship Cork has been torpedoed. 
Seven passengers and five mem¬ 
bers of the crew were lost. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 28 .—An Amer¬ 
ican patrol boat was today reported 
to the Navy Department as ashore on 
a. rook in Fur open n waters. 

The vessel went ashore during a log 
on January 25. There was no loss of 
life or injury to the crew. The vessel 
will probably have to be abandoned. 

LONDON, Jan. 28.—The Cunarder 
Andania. reported yesterday to have 
been torpedoed but not sunk, went to 
the bottom in spite of the efforts to 
get her into port, according to infor¬ 
mation reaching the Associated Press 
today. 

The Andania was outward bound. 
She had on board about forty pas- 
. sengers and more than two hundred 
covered this letter, is believed to have men j n the crew. 

named the official responsible for the The first torpedo missed the steam- 
leak. Careful internal errooming of er> but the second , found its mark 
the entire commission staff was ex- amidships. The captain ordered the 
pected to discover just how far ship abandoned and passengers and 
’‘slush funds” may have seeped crew embarked in the ship’s boats. 

After rowing an hour they were 


Engineer Prouty Tells at Rate 
Hearing Suburban Rivals 
Could Be Combined; Saving 


War Head Bares Secrets to Answer Critics 
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WOULD CONSOLIDATE 

ON PARALLEL LINES 


thT-onsrh into the personnel. 

HEARINGS IN CASE 
TO BE CONTINUED 

Hearings in the packing house 
probe were to be continued early to¬ 
day with further sensational develop¬ 
ments in the Congressional lobby. 
Additional evidence tending to prove 


rescued by trawlers and patrol boats 
and landed at a north Irish coast 
town. 

It was believed that it would be 
possible to bring the Andania into 
port. 

The Andania. was a vessel of 13,405 

_ _ tons. She was built at Greenocl*. 

the existence of a gigantic buying com- Scotland, In 1913, and since then has 
bine, including all of the “big five” made many trips between British and 
packers, will be submitted by Francis American ports. 

J. Heney the commission’s counsel. 


Private correspondence, memoranda t ^ TrriT>T -, , , , T 00 ** _ 

and records from the packers’ private lre land, Jan- f 

offices are expected to disclose how than 200 passengers and members of 
- -. the crew of the Cunard liner Andania 


A COAST TOWN IN THE COUNTY 


the packers pooled their daily pur¬ 
chases and divided the animals on a 
pre-arranged percentage basis. 

Revelations along this line, it was 
forecast, will show the “big five” buy¬ 
ers were instructed to let speculators 
and independents “lead off” in the 
early mornimr buying. 

PRICE SETTING PLAN 
BARED IN LETTERS 

Correspondence laying bare the 
price-setting scheme that packer rep¬ 
resentatives later might “break” the 


were landed here Sunday afternoon. 
Most of the crew were in a pitiable 
condition. Some were clad lightly and 
had suffered severely from their ex¬ 
posure in the lifeboats. Many were 
wrapped in blankets. Two babies were 
carried ashore by the sailors. 

It was reported here that the ex¬ 
plosion of the second torpedo had 
killed five stokers. t Rescue of so large 
a number was explained from the fact 
that at the moment of the attack the 
crew was preparing for boat drill. 

The submarine which hit the An¬ 
dania was twice seen, once twenty 


Statement Is M'ade the Present 
Cost Could Be Reduced- 
Shows Unprofitable Lines 

Presentations of a composite plan by 
the cities of Berkeley and Alameda for 
the handling of transbay passenger 
traffic through a combination use of 
present facilities of the Southern Pa¬ 
cific and Key Route surburban systems 
was the feature of this morning’s ses¬ 
sion of the transbay rate cases before 
the State Railroad Commission. Rob¬ 
ert Prouty, civil engineer and for¬ 
mer assistant professor of railroad 
engineering in Yher^University of Cali¬ 
fornia, presented detail maps, sched¬ 
ules and estimates of the proposed 
substitute system T 

“The east bay cities are at present 
served by three systems, each connect¬ 
ing with ferryboats at separate east 
bay terminals,” said Prouty in his 
opening statement. “On these three 
ferry lines seven boats are operated tn 
continuous all-day service, one exrta 
boat is in service for about one hour in 
the evening, and four other boats are 
held in reserve to insure the continu¬ 
ity of the service. In addition there 
are also operated three boats on the 
Oakland harbor route and one boat to 
meet Western Pacific trains. It is not 
an infrequent occurrence for six or 
eight ferry boats to be operating in 
the fairway at the same time. 

SERVE IN PARALLEL 
SAME TERRITORY 

“Many of the present suburban elec¬ 
tric^ lines serve in parallel identically 


Says That Allies Have 
An Excess of Big 
Artillery 

BY ASSOCIA1ED PRESS . 

LEASED WIRE TO TRIBUNE 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 28.—Five 
hundred thousand American troops 
in France early this year and a 
million and a half more ready to 
go, fully equipped and with the 
artillery to support them, this was 
the answer Secretary Baker today 
gave the Senate military committee 
to the charge of inefficiency and 
break-down in the military estab¬ 
lishment. 

As the climax of a day’s e^tplana* 
tion of all that the military estab¬ 
lishment had done, freely con¬ 
fessing faults and imperfections in 
so vast an undertai-chig/but main¬ 
taining that out of -each deficiency 
the remedy has been found, the 
Secretary of War disclosed what 
hitherto had been> guarded as a 
miltiary secret and what the Ger¬ 
man people little suspect. 

Secretary Baker told the Senators 
the United States would have a half- 
million fighting men on French soil 
early this year and one and one-hail’ 
million American troops available for 
foreign service. 

This great fighting force, probably 
little expected by the German gen¬ 
eral staff itself, will be composed of 
the men now with General Pershing, 
the thirty-two divisions of troops now 
in cantonments and camps in the 
United States and ready .to move, 

Secretary Baker said;.,and by the next 
increments to be drahvn and trained^Baker. * wan 
“this -spring under the Selective service ° t bar* question. 


j 
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this spring under the^eleoUve service 
law. 

ELEMENTAL EQUIPMENT 
COMES EROM ALLIES 

Elemental equipment of the men 
from the United States is assured and 
the artillery necessary to their sup¬ 
port will come from- the British and 
French governments, which have such 
an excess of ordnance that they have, 
on their own initiative, offered to sup¬ 
ply the guns and .save ships which 
would be used for their transport. 

Secretary Baker described how 
great American railroad systems, one 
600 miles long, ports, terminals, sup¬ 
ply warehouses and other facilities on 
an enormous scale have been built 
for the army in France. 

Without prepared manuscript and 
In a frank conversational manner, the 
Secretary of War told the Senators 
he came to defend no mistakes or 
shortcomings, but to insist most em¬ 
phatically that deficiencies where di£- 


the same territory. The three moles closed had promptly been modified; 

that they were the exception rather 
than the rulo and that the very mag¬ 
nitude of America’s undertaking made 
errors of judgment and mistakes 
likely. 

Incidentially In defending the war 
machinery against the charge of 
inefficiency and lack of initiative to 
prepare for war when war was as¬ 
sured, the Secretary of War dis¬ 
closed some facts hitherto held con¬ 
fidential. 

France and Great Britain, he said, 
are supplying artillery to the Ameri¬ 
can forces because they themselves 
wished to do so, as they had an ex¬ 
cess on hand and wished to save 
ships for more vital necessities'. 

THIRTY-TWO DIVISIONS 
VO 


market probably also will lend further_ 

support to Heney’s contention that the yards distant, and again fifty. 

packers were in complete control of * - 

market prices at all times. NEW YORK, Jan. 28.—Struck in a 

Backfire from -«n i ■ i >ia<wir>nii.i» 1 1 111 ' * ,lgl > " 

(‘ommission probe today drew from the Southern Pacific liner Creole, with 
members of Congress a demand to 136 passengers aboard, had a hole torn 
contradict evidence placing them un- In her side. She was barely able to 
der suspicion. limp back to this port . under her 

Senator Thompson, Kansas, appear- own steam. The ship is in dock here 
ed at the commission hearing this today, being repaired, 
morning and requested that he be vessel which struck the Creole 

sworn as a witness to show that he was understood to have reached port 
was not guilty of working in packers’ * within the capes under her own 
interests. ' power. 

Other representatives and senators 
voiced a desire to reply to damaging 
telegrams introduced by Chief Investi¬ 
gator F'rancis J. Heney. , 

Complete denial that he had been 
influenced to light the Borland beef 
trust investigation resolution was en- ; 
tered by Senator William H. Thomp- J 
son of Kansas. Appearing voluntarily j 
before the federal trade commission. j 
Thompson characterized as untrue 
and unwarranted statements referring 
to him in a letter seized from the con¬ 
fidential files of Swift & Co. This 


and their connecting suburban lines 
were built by competing companies 
with resulting competition, thus the 
simplest principles of economy in con¬ 
struction and operation of transporta¬ 
tion facilities have been grossly vio¬ 
lated. 

“It can hardly be conceived that a 
single transportation company with¬ 
out competition would have built £^11 
of the existing distributing lines, ail 
of the existing moles, or would operate 
three lines of ferry steamers to carry 
the traffic of the present or what 
might easily be expected to be the 
traffic of the future. Economy of con¬ 
struction demands that no greater 
mileage of rail lines be built than 
necessary for adequate train service. 

“On the seven boats of the three 
lines now operating the traffic dur¬ 
ing sixteen of the twenty hours of the 
operating day is less than one-third 
of the capacity of the boats of any 
single line. Critical study of the evi¬ 
dence submitted by the applicants 
shows that the distribution qP 
traffic 

am 
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Secretary of War 
Baker 


Every Soldier Is Now i j 
Equipped With 
Rifle 


impression has gone out into the 
country to some extent that the war 
department has fallen down in the 
conduct of the war,” said Secretai*y 
Baker. “I want to address myself 


‘There are several reasons why I 
should ask the committee to hear me. 
First, the country is entitled to know 
if that is a fact. The country is en¬ 
titled to know what this war is and 
what the problems are and how we 
are to meet them. Second, I have a 
deep sense of duty to the officers and 
civilians that are laboring with de¬ 
votion, sacrifice and zeal and are 
spending sleepless nights to bring this 
army up to its greatest efficiency and 
success." 

STRONG MEN HAVE 
TURNED AWAY IN TEARS 

Describing the spirit of army of¬ 
ficers, Secretary Baker said he had 
seen “strong, grizzled men turn away 
from his desk in tears” when they 
had found that they' could not go to 
France, “where the glory of their 
profession lay,” but must remain in 
Washington to press forward war 
preparations. There was no case, he 
added, of any officer who had not 
accepted his duty with his whole 
heart. 

Men of high places in civil life 
throughout the country, he said, had 
come to Washington to accept sal¬ 
aries of office boys, many no salaries 
at all. to place their experience at 
the disposal of the nation. 

“Gentlemen,” said the secre¬ 
tary, speaking with great earnest¬ 
ness, “it would be tragical if this 
momentous effort were to deserve 
the comment that It had fallen 
down.’ 

The impatience of the whole coun¬ 
try to “do this thing greatly,” ho said, 
“probably inspired much of the 
criticism. Every one of us wants to 
see our country hit like a man at the 
adversary. 

“We look back over the past and 
see that there have been short-com¬ 
ings, that there have been delays. 
There are things that could have been 
better done. But our effort is to 
learn. 

I have no purpose to defend in¬ 
dividuals or myself. If I discuss here j 


order that I can punish the 

guilty.” 

Although more than one million 
men are under arms in this country, 
Baker said, the number of complaints 
received have been relatively small, 
probably not more Ilian eighteen. In 
each instance, he said, investigations 
have been made immediately. 

Defending the lack of Lewis ma- 
chino guns. Secretary Baker reiter¬ 
ated that General Pershing does not 
want Lewis guns for the ground 
forces, but only for aviation. 

Every soldier who needs a rifle has 
one, Secretary Baker said, and of a 
better type than if the British Enfield 
rifle had been adopted. 

Major-General Wood, Baker said, 
recommended calling out a large 
army although the men could not be 
provided at onco with rifles and 
clothing. 

CORRECTIONS MADE. 

Some reports, ^he secretary said, 
have not proved serious upon inquiry 
while others had, in which case cor¬ 
rections followed. 

In the case of the body of an of¬ 
ficer who died at an aviation training 
school being shipped home in a sheet, 
Secretary Baker said inquiry devel¬ 
oped that the camp was in charge of 
a British aviation officer, who fol¬ 
lowed the British mthod of sending 
bodies home unclothed, the man’s 
clothes being shipped in a separate 
parcel. An American officer was put 
in charge. 

Another complaint of neglect of a 
patient at Camp Wheeler, he said, de¬ 
veloped that it was unjustified and 
resulted from the distressed imagina¬ 
tion of the widow. 

There still are in the hands of the 
inspector-general nine cases being in¬ 
vestigated. Baker told of investiga¬ 
tions which resulted in the discharge 
of Lieuteriant Charles W. Cole and 
Lieutenant John G. Dye for oesrlert r>{ 
patients, as published in the news¬ 
papers Saturday and Sunday. The 
judge advocate general advised add¬ 
ing a prison sentence to the dismissal 
and that is being considered. 

“The department^ sets its face 
against that sort of callous disregard 
of soldiers’ health,” Secretary J?&ker 
said. “I want doctors and the coun¬ 
try to know that their lives and wel¬ 
fare are a responsibility which I will 
not permit to he dodged or handled 
in a cavalier fashion.” 

DAILY INSPECTIONS. 

While camp commanders are held 
responsible for health conditions, Sec¬ 
retary Baker said the surgeon-gen¬ 
eral’s office has daily inspections and 
he has appointed Dr. John A. Horns¬ 
by, a hospital expert, as his personal 
inspector. A telegram from Dr. 
Hornsby regarding camp conditions, 
which Senator Chamberlain assailed, 
disclosed them “greatly improved, with 
mortality reduced and ample accom¬ 
modations for all sick.” 

Secretary Baker read a letter from 
Marj' Roberts Rhinehart, the writer, 
who has a son in the service, com¬ 
mending hospital conditions she re¬ 
cently inspected. Mrs. Rhinehart said 
she was impressed by Senator Cham¬ 
berlain’s “tragic letters.” “But I felt 
the mothers of the country should 
know,” wrote Mrs. Rhinehart, “that 
the number of such cases is small. It 
is cruel to allow every mother to 
judge the medical corps because hero 
and there men are unwilling or unable 
to give the care that is their duty. 
Thdre are conditions to be remedied. 
The shortage of women nurses is seri¬ 
ous. But of cruelty and indifference 
I have found nothing. Ninety-nine 
out of a hundred hoys are receiving 
better care than they could afford at 
home.” 

“And I wish to point our further, 
added Secretary Buker, “that 


Junker Paper Boldly Alludes to 
Teuton “Hangman,” Unmis¬ 
takably Meaning the Kaiser 


3000 JOIN IN RIOT AT 

PRAGUE; RAID SHOPS 


Revolution Begins in Finland; 

Czernin Is Excoriated for His 
..Remarks Regarding Peace 


BULLETIN. 

PETROGRAD, Jan. 28.—The 
Bolsheviki government announced 
today that it would not enter Into 
further negotiations with the 
Ukraine Rada, but that it will 
fight. 

The Rumanian consul and 
fourteen officers at Kishlneff 
have been arrested by the Bolshe¬ 
vik!, according to rwr -irts re 'e’ ve * 

Lore. , w „ 


COPENHAGEN, Jan. 28.—Un¬ 
rest in Germany. l>oth in political 
and industrial circles, has Increas¬ 
ed to a serious extent. It was re¬ 
ported today that the garrisons in 
Berlin and other cities had been 
strengthened. 


AMSTERDAM, Jan. 28. — Violent 
urging that the German people “re¬ 
volt” against Socialism was voiced in 
a copy of the Deutsche Tageszeitrmg, 
organ of the junkers and Pan-Ger¬ 
mans, received here today. 

The article demanded that the peo¬ 
ple rebel “to save themselves.” It re¬ 
ferred to “Germany’s hangman.” un¬ 
mistakably meaning the Kaiser. 

The newspaper apparently voices the 
general fear of the German junkers 
that the Kaiser and Hertling are “sur¬ 
rendering” to demands of the people 
on many points. 


ZURICH, Jan. 28.—Three thousand 
persons took part in a riot In a suburb 
of Prague Friday against the reduc¬ 
tion of the flour rations, a Vienna 
despatch says. 

Shop windows were smashed and 
the mob had begun to plunder the 
stocks when the police interfered. The 
rioters were dispersed with difficulty. 


PEACE DEMANDED 
AFTER AIR RAID 

LONDON, Jan. 28.—British airmen 
who raided- Mannheim Thursday night 
caused unparalleled terror in that city, 
according to Genova despatches to the 
London Daily Express today, quoting 
several travelers from Germany. One 
of these, an injured German, arrived 
at Bassle. Despite police orders, he 


said, terror-stricken people rushed out 

_ _| _ r the | of doors half clothed and gathered In. 

very heads of the medical profession, j the streets. The British raiders scored 
the masters cf the profession, aro in a direct hit on the barracks. 


Army Planes 
Collide, Fall 
At San Diego 

SAN DIEGO, Jan. 2S.—Two military 
letter, dated April 15. 1916, from L. airplanes smashed together nearly 
A. Carton, treasurer of Swift &Oo., to 1000 feet above ground in the air at 
R. C. McManus, asserted that W. H. the North Island aviation field shortly 
Gates, chairman of the Democratic after 10 o’clock this morning. It is be- 
state committee of Colorado, had seen lieved that the pilots were either killed 
Thompson on behalf of the packers or badly injured. 

and lined him up in their favor. The All information regarding the acci- 
reference to the Senator was as fol- dent has been withheld by the mill- 

lows: tarv authorities." It is known that one 

"Mr. Gales says Thompson is a of the machines collapsed after the ao-| 


| says 

poor man and for that reason should | 
not be in Washington, but that he 
thought so much of him personally 
that he gave him $100p toward his 
campaign fund.” 

“I won't say lobbyists should be 


cident and crumpled to earth, a mass 
of wire and metal parts. The other 
machine balanced for an instant, and 
then took a nose dive downward. Both 
are badly wrecked. 

At the offices of the commanding 


shot, but they should be severely dealt officer at North Island the names of 
with,” declared the Senator in telling the pilots and details of the smash are 
the committee that he intended de- being withheld until authorization for 
: manding that Congress prohibit lob- publicity is received from the War 

' bying under severe penalties. He Department. The accident occurred 

1 further declared that his law firm while the Field was covered with avia- 
1 had bitterly fought packer control in | tors and army men testing out gov- 

t Kansas City traction lines. j eminent machines. 


boats at regular intervals somewhat 
shorter than those now prevailing 
would be sufficient. The greater fre¬ 
quency of boats and trains during 
the rush hours would add to the con¬ 
venience of the traveling public. The 
operation of a single line of boats 
would result in immense saving in 
the present ferry operating cost. Such 
l a single line of boats would also af¬ 
ford greater safety in navigation dur¬ 
ing foggy weather. 

“An analysis has been made to 
show both the necessary investment of 
capital and the 'reasonable operating 
expenses for a single system so lo¬ 
cated and operated that the service 
to the community will be at least the 
equivalent of that now rendered by 
tne existing facilities. 

FACILITIES THAT ARE 
STYLED UNNECESSARY 

“Existing facilities which are 
deemed unnecessary and are elimi¬ 
nated from consideration in this 
composite system are: 

“Alameda mole and terminal; 
Key Route mole and terminal; 
Key Route subway and power¬ 
house; Shattuck avenue line of 
Key Route lying north of Fortieth 
street; that'portion of Sacramento 
street line north of S. P. crossing 
and Stanford avenue, and that 
. portion lying easterly from the 
S. P. crossing near Hopkins 
street; thp Albany branch of the 
Key Route; all of the Twelfth 
street and Twenty-second street 
lines; all of the California street 
line of the Southern Pacific 
south of the Key Route crossing 
near Hopkins* street; the Ells¬ 
worth street line; Fourteenth and 
Franklin street line; all that 


(Continued on Page 2, Col. 2) 


ve. , individuals by name; If I refer to I 

„ _ ^ , O r-nr-rn 1 Crosier or General.Bharpe ori 

Us>a. cv rrn\ , fjcci CTTTTy 15HKC1 TOiu ■ I'n-r- - »- y 

Senators*, already had been provided ; clear. If any df us should figure in 
with one, and the rate of .manufacture tomorrow’s casualties it would be as 
assures a steady supply as troops be- i nothing beside the object we ali seek, 
come ready to use them. j I am not here to denj* shortcomings, 

Baker said his statement was not • but I think* I can say this: 
exactly supplementary to his recent | where we have found such short- 
one to the committee but a conipre- comings or mistakes we have made 

hensive statement on all army activi- every effort to correct them. I most j ] ern ” said. Secretary Baker said 
ties in the war, especially replying to j earnestly ask that when you have | ftI1 'foreign representatives and also 
the charge that the war department j pointed out to you any shortcoming, : the war oounc n participants, headed 
had “fallen down.” j whether it seems well founded or not, j b colonel House, declared that se- 

At the outset the secretary' said he that you instantly refer it to me in | c u r i n g ordnance from England and 
thought much criticism came from j order that the processes of the de- 1 p rance not ta ke supplies they 

impatience ot the American people “to partment may sift the truth.” | neef j but help them, 

do this great thing greatly.” i From Senator Chamberlain’s speech j Taking up Senator Chamberlain’s 

He conceded freely that in so great ! Baker said It had seemed to him that, j attack on the ordnance bureau, Baker 
an enterprise it was possible that : although it was not the Senator’s pur- ! t j m t men’s minds differed about 

there should not be “delays and ! pose to make it so appear, the coun¬ 
shortcomings.” The confidence of the try got an Impression from the fail- 
country, however, he said, was neces¬ 
sary to the tremendous effort. 

The mistakes cited in Senator 


constant touch with the surgeon- 
general!” 

TO J1EET DANGERS. 

No army could be raised in any 
euimtry, B^cre^y conU-n^ed, 

diseases. Ail iiwa uy... tTv 7.0*1 
to provide every means of science to 
meet that danger That was being 
done. 

By securing artillery from France, 
Baker said, it also would save ships. 

“I am telling no secret when I say 
that ships are the crux of our prob 


ures and delays that made them “dis¬ 
proportionate to what was going on.” 
The secretary said there might be 
Chamberlain s speech, Secretary instances of shortcomings / but only 
Baker declared, gave a disproportion- j instances. 

ate aspect. Without intent, he said, I TYTUNTYun rrrv nc rp 4 yu 
the effect of the Senator’s speech was I iiN IEAUEU 1U xjmS 1 AAAA 
to give the country the impression j AT FIRST APPEARANCE 

that the deficiencies “were charac- 1 \ __ , 

teristic rather than occasional.” i ™of bf 

VAT rrn iirruvn ! sald was with the intention of be- 

i\U L IO Uljr h MJ j ing frank,” but despite this desire he 

» .. 


INDIVIDUALS 


»emed ™ have left the feeling that ,77,.T7;,V ^,r Y.7- 

fencing In defen.e ..f 


the types of guns to be used. 

“Jhe type was selected at a con¬ 
ference held in my office one night 
between General Pershing, who was 
about to go to France; General Scott, 
chief of staff; General B'liss, assistant 
chief; General Crozier, chief of ord¬ 
nance. and General Kubn, then head 
of the war college, and several otl>er 
staff officers, ‘experts in rifles,’ he 
said. It was late in May or early in 
June. 

“The American Springfield rifle,” 
Secretary Baaer RWf. “was admittedly 


He sold he was nolUjg. intend . m ' Wh 

individual* or deny Selays and false . said when he con-I "V 18 r 5 a , che / * h « ro 


W 4 lfeii t iUgUcdflkm 


in. stock 


After the raid the travelers declared 
crowds assembled and shouted “Down 
wfith war; give qs peace.” 

Severe disturbances have occurred 
in the Rheni sh industrial district, ac¬ 
cording to reports from The Hague, 

Mall. The despatch wL?7ted tnai ma- {MW " 
chine guns haa been distributed to 
troops at Mulheit. No further details 
were given. 

REVOLT SPREADS 
IN FINLAND 

STOCKHOLM, Jan. 28.—The long- 
threatened revolution in Finland is 
proceeding in the eastern provinces, 
according to sparse reports reaching 
Haparanda and forwarded here. 

The railway station at Helsingfors 
is reported to have been occupied by 
the Russian Red Guard. Sharp fight¬ 
ing has taken place at Viborg. 

Russian soldiers are said to be aid¬ 
ing the Red Guard and reinforcements 
are reported to have been sent frori 
Petrograd. 

In answer to a protest made by Fin¬ 
land, the Russian government said 
that It must support the proletariat 
against Finland’s bourgeoise. Helsing¬ 
fors is commanded by the guns of 
Russian warships under control of 
Bolsheviki sailors. 

A Bolsheviki organ at Helsingfors 
says the Red Guard got out of hand 
and was guilty of murdering and plun¬ 
dering. Conditions of anarchy ar* said 


ances. 


That there are more than a million 
men under arms in this country was 
stated by Secretary Baker in referring 
to the cases of alleged neglect of the 


were 

starts. f ninAon J if*'thereDe the ’ about 600,000 of them. 

Um * them we" hav’e ^“leslref he i WAS NOT KNOWN. | CZERNIN SCORED * 

remedy ” sought the WQl|ld do cvery i h ing possible within; “It was not then known.” Secre- | FOR PEACE VIEWS 

^ his power to assist “without fear or. tary Baker contended. “whether 

favor,” and to effect any improve- j American troops would fight beside I 
ment. the British or the French. The British | 

The secretary said when he heard I used a rim cartridge rifle of one calibre i 

dead^ln^camD^cited^^r Senator’ Chaxrt- i °* the letters read by Senator Cham- ; and the French a rim cartridge gun j 

P U 0 L *- e nator Cham ; ber i ain concerning bad treatment of , of another calibre. The British gov- 

^ er • in ' ' sick soldiers he immediately asked ernment had prepared to re-arm the! 

Chamberlain for a* the details. * entire British army with the Enfield 
•*I want to follow those through 
to the very end,” he said. ‘*aiul 
find put who is responsible in 


Baker w seated by committee mem¬ 
bers at their table, began his state¬ 
ment at 10:35 o’clock. He asked not 
to be interrupted. 

“For one reason or another, the 


when the war broke out in 1914. The 

(Continued on Page 2, Cols* 2-3) 


AMSTERDAM. Jan. 28.—German 
annexationist organs fairly outdid 
themselves today in denunciation of 
Count Czernin, Austro-Hungarian for¬ 
eign minister, for his hint of negotia¬ 
tions with President Wilson. The 
climax was in the concluding state¬ 
ment of an article in the semi-official 

(Continued on Page 2 r Col. 1) 
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JANUARY 28, 1918. 


MORE THAN MILLION MEN 


READY TO 


Secretary Baker Answers Senator 

+&+ A&te +<*+■ -K!-*- -K j * 

Defends Army Plans in Statement 


mu Hi 

UUl I L! 


! CHILDREN SUED 
BY AGED.WXlMANj . 

ASKS SUPPORT 


(Continued From Page 1) 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 28. — That a 
fresh announcement of American par¬ 
ticipation in actual battling wili he 
forthcoming* soor. was tne belief o 
many here today. 

This thought was strength nod b> 
the fact that several infantrymen the 
past week have been reported kilted of 
wounded “in action," while Major - 
General Leonard Wood has been hurt 
by an accidental explosion in F f a ^* 

News of the wounding of Wood, foi- 
mer chief, of staff, but now command¬ 
er of Gamp Funat on. Kansas^ was in- 
. J. d — <j I; | ..■t fr. Y * 
headquarters, 

staff, Lieutenant ®ll>5|nieTJW ^ H 
Joyce, were Injured, add fH J 1 
soldiers had been killed. ;T 

spatch from General Bershiqg J eb-U.1 
that five infantrymen had been hurt 
Jn action. 

NO DETAILS. 

Where or how either of these inci¬ 
dents occurred was unrevealed. 

W6od, like other general officers, 
has been having a chance to eee tb £ 
American training at close rimge m 
France, but the accident may have oc* 
curred at a point on the allied battle 

11 The casualties of the past week in¬ 
dicate that a portion of the American 
forces may be finishing their train¬ 
ing by having front line experience. 
Pershing has not intimated in his 
casualty reports, but it is likely that 
the cases resulted from patrol clashes 
or small trench raids. 

Announcement of the accident was 
made by the Secretary of "W ar. 

Colonel Kilbourne received a wound 
In the eye, and Major Joyce’s arm was 
hurt. 

Major Joyce, before the war, was 
stationed in San Francisco. 

Five French soldiers were killed 
outright. t , „ „ , 

Secretary Baker has cabled General 
Pershing lor full details. The laconic 
despatch from the American com¬ 
mander contained nothing more than 
a, bare announcement of the accident. 

AVIATOR DIES. 

First Lieutenant Jack M. Wright, 
New York City, was killed in *'f?.n 
airplane accident’’ in France, Gen¬ 
eral Pershing cabled the War De¬ 
partment today. 

First Lieutenant II. A. Brown, 
Cincinnati, was 1 wounded December 
31 while in action with British forces, 
Pershing added. 

Three deaths from natural causes 
were reported as follows: 

Nurse Annabclle S. Roberts, Madi¬ 
son, N. J. 

Private Hubert L. „ Roberts, War¬ 
ren, Ore. 

p Viva to Earl M. Morris, Jireh, VI yo. 


REVOLT Oil PERCE 


excellence of the ; American weapon 
was so well known that the British 
decided to remodel their guns, but the 
suddenness of the war prevented their 
making the change. ) 

“That decision made that night,*’ 
Baker added, referring to the confer¬ 
ence held at which it was decided to 
change the American rifle, “had the 
unanimous consent of every man at 
the conference. 

“After America entered the war,’ 
Baker said, “Major-General Wood 
came to his offices and advocated the 
necessity’ of calling out a large army.” 
Secretary Baker said there were not 
th'e clothes or arms, and General 
Wood replied he knew that, but con¬ 
tended the men needed to live to¬ 
gether for “preliminary training.” He 
told General Wood he agreed the 
army’ should be assembled as rapidly 
as possible, but it was the intention 
to build up the regular army and t’ 


field rifles and something over 100,000 
Krags. * 

“The German army, best prepared 
in the world,” he added, “furnished 
an obsolete rifle f.r practice until 
men learned to take care of a better 
weapon. 

“I did not mean to say,” he added, 
“that the question was decided in¬ 
fallibly. It might have been better 
to have used the English Entleld. But 
I do mean to say that it was decided 
conscientiously and that now every 
man in this country intended to carry 
a rifle has one, and a rifle of better 
quality than if we had adopted the 
existing type at the time. 

yAnd,” he continued, “although we 
have sent soldiers to Europe much 
more rapidly than we ever thought 
we would or could, every soldier has 
not only’ a modern rifle but has had 
practice with it. That also is true of 


M BUTTLES 


im 


LONDON. Jan. 28.—Another great 

burst cf uerial activity has developed 
over the western iml Italian fronts and 
rman machines have 
n ‘the past 4$ hours, 
1 mat:on received here 


nearly twenty G< 
been shot down 
according to info' 


today. One British aeroplane is missing. 


On the Italian 
are concentrating 


Mestre, behind tic 


attacked and damaged by bombs. 


Three British 


sortemcnTrjrms iwm i wwro 

the decision to call many men early, 
Secretary Bdkdr said: 

Meet the need. 

“So the determination ultimately 
wq,s upon an attempt to meet the 
need for training. It was deemed 
wise to put men into camp to learn 
camp living and essentials of a sol¬ 
dier’s life a little in advance before 
they could be fully supplied with 
arms/' Regarding Senator Chamber¬ 
lain’s statement that rifles originally 
sent to camp were a “motley collect 
tion,” Secretary Baker said he did not 
object to the term, but the facts were 
that “we had about 600,000 Spring- 


PROUTT PRESENTS 


- vAa-isas ^ 

of the Leyus gun. 

“As a reViiilt of that test an imme¬ 
diate order was given to the Savage 
Arms Company for Lewis guns. Large 
orders for Lewis guns have been 
given. We are advised, however, by 
General Pershing that he does not de. 
sire Lewis guns for use oh land. Gen¬ 
eral Pershing and his staff desire 
them only’ for aircraft. 

“In the meantime,” said Fiaker, 
“the French government is able to 
supply us with light French guns and 
heavy Hotchkiss guns for the troops 
that are abroad and that will do for 
the present: 

“We have ordered all the Lewis 
guns we could get and lvave en- | 
eouraged the company to extend its 
plant for .increased production. It 
has not yet begun to expand to the 
extent we would like. Our army 
abroad is provided with the gmis it 
has elected as adapted for its use, 
and our supply is to supplement 
that.” 

Senator Kirby’ asked why Lewis 
guns had been sent to the camps j 


front German airmen 
their attention against 


Superior Judge James G. Quinn 
today decided the suit of Mrs. 
Susan Sanders, 94 years old, 
against her five children f«ir 
maintenance, requiring the chil¬ 
dren to pay "her $30 a month. 

For twenty-eight years the 
aged plaintiff has made her horhe 
with one of her children, Mrs. 
Lauretta White, who came into 
court with’ h'er mother and tes¬ 
tified that owing to her husband’s 
failure in business and the fact 
that her three sons had gone to 
the war she was no longer able 
to bear the expense alone. 

When the matter first came be¬ 
fore the court the hearing was 
held on the sidewalk in front of 
the courthouse because the plain¬ 
tiff was too old and feeble to be 
Taken up, the stairs. 


SWEPT BY FLOODS 

LEXINGTON. Ky.. Jan. 28.—Dam¬ 
age estimated at a quarter of a mil¬ 
lion dollars was caused today by floods 
which swept out vast ice gorges at 
Jackson, Breathit county, Ky., accord¬ 
ing to reports received here. The 
town of Jackson itself is threatened, 
reports say, and already is partly inun¬ 
dated. Railroad washouts are report¬ 
ed from Buckhorn and Cunoy. Many 
boats have been lost. 


Red Cross hospitals. Three hospitals in 


e Italian front, were 


soldiers were missing ! 
aid on an advanced j 

PfcciuHjvk. wo. 

rshal Haig reported | 


A found LeVergi! ior stray’ hostile re- j 
oonnoitering parties were dispersed by t 
PoufhWest of Cambrai and ■' 
Passchendaeie sector. 


NEW YORK. Jan. 28.—The strongest 
evidence yet offered in support ot the 
Government’s charge of treason against 
Charles Ilennig, was presented today, 
when Itis trial was resumed before L nited 
States Judge ChatfieUl. It came with the 
story of .Government Inspector Charles 
. Titielbau*., formerly an employee of the* 
| Bliss Torpedo Works. 

i The Government contends that Hennig 
1 mutilated gyroscope parts intended for 
qse in torpedoes so skilfully that these 
engines of destruction would boomerang 
and strike the vessel which discharged 
i ji > 'm_ Vietclbanm’* o\ idonco 


MAY SHIP COAL 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 2S.—Early 
measures looking to government con¬ 
trol of the production and distribution 
of oil were forecast today after a visit 
to the White House of Fuel Admin¬ 
istrator Garfield. Complete plans for 
instituting a licensing system, it was 
said, were presented by the fuel ad¬ 
ministrator. 


VISITS COAST 


Timti 


the Government’s conten- 


fire at night, 
north of the Lem 

hostile artillery vs* is reported active. J That the police have not been asked to 

.' --- ^ / . make an investigation of the “T. N. T.” 

AMSTERDAM, Jan. 28.—Ukrainians threatening letter received by George W. 
bitterly- fighting t he Bolshevik!, seeking Frick, county superintendent of schools, 
possession of Tuc^» asked assistance of last Saturday, was stated by Captain of 
the Austro-Hungarian commander, but Inspectors llarrv Green today. The re- 
were refused aid, according to Vienna Ceipt of the letter _ by Superintendent 


(Continued From Page 1) 

Cologne Gazette that Count Czernln 
had sent the text of his address to 
President Wilson in advance of its de¬ 
li very. 

“Count Czernin’s offer to open nego¬ 
tiations with Wilson endangers Ger¬ 
many's life and interests,” declared 
Count von Revontlow, foremost advo¬ 
cate of Prussianism. 

“We cTo not trust Czernln.” com¬ 
mented the Taglisohe Rundschau. 

The newspaper Die Poste heads its 
violent attack on the Austro-Hun¬ 
garian minister, “Czernin's Fraternal 
' Kiss for Wilson.” 

German Foreign Minister Kuohl- 
mann flatly disavowed annexationist 
principles in hlg Speech before the 
main committee of the Reichstag. Sat¬ 
urday, according to’’ details received 
here today. The German minister was 
quoted ns declaring: 

“The declaration of Count Westarp 
(leader of f he German Conservatives) 
advocates ^izure of territory based on 
our military successes. Such an atti¬ 
tude, for the present imperial govern¬ 
ment, in view of its principles, ia im¬ 
possible from the outset.” 

Victory of a Socialist candidate, 
Herr Uhlig, over the Conservative as¬ 
pirant, Dr. Herrmann, in a bi-election 
to the Reichstag at Bautzen, Saxony, 
was reported In Berlin despatches to¬ 
day. Thp Socialist organ Vorwaerts, 
recalling an opinion expressed by the 
Conservative Kreuz Zeitung that the 
election would bo “a test of the fooling 
of the German people,” declared to¬ 
day that victory must come to the So¬ 
cialist majority’s policies. 

Bautzen is a citv in upper Lusatia. 

River Spree. It is an important man¬ 
ufacturing center. 

The foreign committee of the 
Austro-Hungarian Reichsrat has voted 
15 to 7 its confidence In Count Ozer- 
nin, foreign minister, according to 
Vienna advices today. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 28.—Surprise 
was expressed at the State Department 
today at news despatches saying Count 
Czt-rnin had forwarded to President! 
.WUson a copy of his speech before it} 
w is delivered in Austria. 

Secretary Lansing declared no copy 
had been received in advance of pub¬ 
lication or since. Lanslncr returned to 
hi:, office today after an .absence of 
more than a week from illness. 

NAVY YARD FIRE 

BOSTON, Jan, 2$.—Fire of un¬ 
known origin was discovered in an 
oil tank building in the Boston navy 
yard Sunday by a special police offi¬ 
cer. The ilames were extinguished 
by workmen before they could cause 
much damage. 

NEW YORK, Jan. 2S.—Seventy 
horses . were burned to death today 

when destroyed u building in 

T owc'r'~ ^TarThaff.Tn. TTTo blaze" threat- I 
ened to spread to adjoining tenements 

and 200 scantily clad men and women 
fled to the street. 

WILL IS ADMITTED 

SAN FRANCISCO. Jan. 28. — The 
will of Josle I. Taussig, who died Jan¬ 
uary 4. was admitted to probate by Su¬ 
perior Judge Coffey today, the petitioners 
being Rosa G. Taussig, sole beneficiary, 
and Rudolph T. Taussig, regent of the 
University of California and secretary to 
the P. P. L E. directors. The estate 
total* $42,500. 
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portion of Encinal avenue line 
lying between Pacific Junction 
and Alameda mole; the Southern 
Pacific /boat yards. 

“To care for the entire traffic at 
Oakland mole provision is allowed 
for extensions of the terminal tracks, 
addition to train shed and one ad¬ 
ditional slip. The Oakland harbor 
route has been eliminated from this 
consideration. The composite sys¬ 
tem is considered to be neither a 
Southern Pacific system nor a Key 
Route system, and is entirely inde¬ 
pendent of’either so far as operation 
is concerned.” t 

Attorney P». D. Marx Greene ex¬ 
plained that this composite equivalent 
is in reduced for the purpose of show¬ 
ing during the year 1916 the op¬ 

en of such a system would have 
. givci. adequate service to the public. 

“\Ve do not mean at the present 
time/ he said, “to suggest that this 
composite equivalent' be put into op¬ 
eration, but we offer it to show that 
there has been on the part of the 
twi existing companies unwise ex¬ 
penditures and unnecessary and un¬ 
profitable lines, and that adequate 
service could have find can be sup¬ 
plied by such a system as we are out¬ 
lining.” 

Several charts, plans and sched¬ 
ules prepared by Prouty were intro¬ 
duced, showing in detail the saving in 
various departments which could be 
effected by this composite system. 
For example, during the year 1916 
the Key Route spent $139,959 on 
maintenance of way and structure, or 
$3044 a mile, while the Southern Pa¬ 
cific spent $240,790, or $2127.90 a 
mile. The composite system estimated 
would have paid $221,560, or $2345.60 
a mile. 

When the commission adjourned at 
noon to meet again tomorrow morn¬ 
ing. at 10 o’clock, Prouty had not yet 
finished the submission of his evi¬ 
dence. 

On behalf of the city of Oakland, 
two witnesses testified this morning: 

Adolf Weurm and Henry Bark- 
meyer, real estate owner and op¬ 
erators of Fruit vale. Both of these 
men declared that the present serv¬ 
ice in East Oakland is more than ade¬ 
quate to handle the passenger traffic, 
Tf the lines were not so closely paral¬ 
lel. thev said, it might be possible 
that both of the systems would better 
serve the public. 

“If the proposition were put up to 
the people Of IOsuSt Oakland,” asked 
Commissioner Alexander Gordon, “as 
to whether the fare should be raised 
or one of the competing systems elim¬ 
inated, how do you think they would 
vote on that question?” 

“T am sure,” said Barkmever, “that 
they would vote to eliminate the Key 
Route from that territory because its 
service is inferior to that of the 
Southern Pacific.’’ 

Attorney H. M. Wade announced 
that he had three more witnesses 
whom he w’ould introduce later. 


corroborated 
tions. 1 ^ 

Inspector Tietelbaum was the first wit- j j Q 
ness called today. . »e opened the five • 
boxes containing gyroscope phrts, which 
already had been delivered by Ilennig 
to Inspector Kane, on November 13 last, j 
Tho witness said he carefully examined j 
the parts, in company with Lieutenant 
L F. Shea, V. S. N. 


Be the Guest of Chinn- 
Beretta Stores for a 
Short Time. 


Tho master of them all in the malt- 
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„ - - ‘« n their classes and rear bearings—had been tampered 

STOCKHOLM, J an. 28. A number of; rp] 10 ] e tter a* reported by Superintend- with.” 
women soldiers h we been, woundea In eMt Frick follows: . , •„ . Tletelbaum was not permitted to de- 

the fighting in Finland, said a despatch "C. VC. Frick, Superintendent of Schools, ib . 
from Haparanda today. They were Oakland Courthouse: Your* name has been , .X *, ^ 

members of the RDd Guard, which, rein- added to the visiting list of ‘The People's 


forced by Bolsheviki forces, are epgaged Committee on Moral 1 Plift.' The Commit- 

re D ^ Ung 11,0 S f# S ° f Ule linni5l! 

Another report from the same source the'commurccy^aotlvitle/ca'/h'.!^prosa«"d 
said that dissensions has developed in Borno siIrring events ini the headquarters, 
the Bolsheviki government at Fetrcgrad hotels, homes and haunts of the misery- 
.over the peace he j foliations between the making plutocratic parasites and ^heir 
German and Ultra; lijtth envoys at Brest- savage satellites^^^^ 

i/iff;barged that the Ukraninns’ dole- ' Ruslan territory, from which they had 
gates yiola l ed the principles of Socialism beeT1 cut ofr by tliC Bumanians Janu 


ary 20. 

The struggle against the Ruman ? ans 
-. lower continued.- for-». Whole 


in open court, the manner in 
wh.i'ch the gyro parts are alleged to have 
been mutilated. These parts are the 
ones on which the Government bases 
its charge against Ilennig, and the pro¬ 
gress of the case was delayed while 
they were • being marked for idehtifiba- 
fion. 

Lieutenant Shea, the Government’s 
chief witness against Ilennig, is expected 
to testify tomorrow. > 

Mrs* Hbnnig and her three children 
were in court today, for the first tinie. 
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when it had been decided not to use g-cn.es violated the if 

them with tho land forces. cor/sentinrr to nl-cotiate with Germany 

Secretary Baker said it was so the for an imperi&Wj c i peace. ‘ , 

men might learn the complicated vl_ * or. lowt i oertmued 

mechanisms of as many types as PKTROGRAD, Jan. 2S.—Serious fight- day cud ni&ht. Heavy artillery was en- 
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One the question of big £uns, Sec- Galatz, near the border, according to a seems to h«i\c _ 

retary Baker recalled that General report received from Austrian head- TO CURE r ; COLD fN onf day. 
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to make the guns.” The record served^ 


neighbors will meet this evening in 
the clubrooms. East Fourteenth street 
slnd Seventy-fourth avenue, to form 
under the War Service 


all too short. In fact, he was enabled 
to give attention to only a very few 
of the artificial eye wearers who made 
application for his lifelike artificial 
Cyes. 

This year the eminent specialist 
will be on the coast again for a short 
time only. The Chinn-Beretta stores 
have made arrangements for him to 
be in the different cities on the fol¬ 
lowing dates: 

Fresno—Fel>. 9, 10. 

Stqckton—Feb. 11, 12. 

Oakland—Feb. 14. 15, 16, 17. 

San Francisco—Feb. 18, 19, 20, 21, 

22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27. 

Sacramento—Feb. 28. Mp.rch 1. 

CHTNN-BERETT A 

Spectacles and Eyeglasses 
476 13TH STREET, OAKLAND 
120 GEARY STREET 
164 POWELL STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Advertisement. 


he thought, to show that General 
Crozier had realized the delay that 
must be faced and sought to prepare 
in advance. 

Reading from a letter from M. 
Tardieu, French high commissioner, 
Secretary Baker showed that France 
entered the war with more than 6000 
pieces of heavy artillery but only 140 
quick-firers. Great effort was made, 
M‘. Tardieu said, to get the slow 
firing guns from the fortresses into 
service for the field, and this policy 
proved to be. a mistake, as quick- 
firers were needed fo\r field work. 

An appended list of' Orders for 
heavy artillery placed by France, the 
secretary said, showed that it did not 
lie in the imagination of anyone to 
realize« what the ordnance program 
of the war would become—not even 
France, the very seat of the conflict, 
with the enemy at her throat. 

“There are now in the United States 
sixteen national guard camps and six¬ 
teen national army camps (thirty-two 
’divisions of troops) filled with men 
ready to go,” said Secretary Baker. 

“I do not know hbw fast it may be 
necessary to send them to France,” 
he said, “I know how fast we have 
sent them and how fast we plan to 
send them. What we tried to do was 
to get the men out as rapidly as we 
could estimate on the production 
capacity / of the country being .able 
to care for them.” 
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TOWN SUBMERGED 

LONDON, Jan. 28.—The town of 
MaCka, Queensland, Australia, has 
been completely submerged anc\ it is 
feared that the loss of life there has* 
been very great, according to a Reuter 
despatch from Brisbane. This report 
was received by wireless from a 
steamer in the harbor, the only means 
of communication with the town. 

There have been reports during the 
last few days of a great disaster at 
Mackay owing to a cyclone and rain, 
but details have been unobtainable be¬ 
cause all wire communication has 
been destroyed. 
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IS 59 YEARS OLD 

THE HAGUE, Jan. 2S.—“I com¬ 
memorate God’s great deeds for the 
German people with the deepest 
thanks/ said the Kaiser in a message 
replying to birthday greetings, ac¬ 
cording to information frorti Berlin 
today. 


The kaiser was 59 years old yes¬ 
terday. 


For Strength After Illness 

When the disease is cured and the lassitude of con¬ 
valescence is upon you, it is then that you need a course 
of Pepto-Mangan. 

You need it to replace your weakness with strength, 
to bring back your appetite, and to fortify yourself against 
future attacks of illness. 

fade's 

"The Red Blood Builder * 

Is th© tonic that rebuilds the health upon a scientifically-certain found¬ 
ation. It charges the blood with iron, end it creates millions of 
vigorous, new red blood cells. 

Blood that is strong in iron and rich 
in red cells drives out the poisons and 
waste tissue that sluggish, impoverished 
blood allows the system to accumulate. 
And sickness of almost every kind 
causes blood-impoverishment. 

Pcpto - Mangan has helped millions 

because *t empowers the source cf cTi 
health—the blood. 

Pepto-Mnngan Is also a valuable tonic for 
the overworked, the anemic, the run-down, 
the aged and the unthriving child. It cannot 
disturbthedieestibn, and its taste is pleasant. 

Friendly ’Warning: Gude’s is the only gen¬ 
uine Pepto-Manf. an. It is sold in all druij 
stores as pictured here. It is never sold ia 
bulk. Reject substitutes. 


Study this picture to you 
will know how genuine 
Pepto-Mangan looks . 


Pepio-Mangan is made by 

M. J. BREITENBACH CO. t Now York 
Manufacturing Chemists 
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temoiidies Kansas, 

its eksfrtsts, torses, tomes, old maids, 
fmei,Bi^s,m^itieek$,hs4^3S~snd- 

Cant Contain Him. 

Hi pits his whirlwind, tornado, 
typhoon methods against the 
Grand Canyon and wins 

Marjorie 0aw. 
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“/JV WAR TO HIT ANJA hit HARD; PROBLEM NOT STAR BUT' TEAM'PLAY” 


DETAILED STORY 
OFWORK IN WAR 
GIVEN BY BAKER 

Secretary Challenges the 
Truth of Chamberlain 
Charge That Depart¬ 
ment Brpke Down. 


NO MISTAKE REPEATED 


What! Can’t Be a Hero? Why, You Are One, Johnnie! 


“T *"L NEVER be a hero like you will,’’ wrote John Finnegan, 
,X,165o Park avenue, 11 ^ears old, from the board on which his 
crippled little body is strapped at the Home for Destitute 
Children, to some soldier who will wear ' the sweater John 
to the Woman’s Club canteen in the Library Building. “I wasn’t 
picked out to be one. But I hope you will come back safe fron^ 
the war. I cannot go to war and carry a gun on my shoulder, 
but I can knit for the soldiers, and that, is what I’ll do. I hope 
you will be wearing the sweater I made when you cross the 
Rhine. I pray for the soldiers and the Stars and Stripes every 
night.” 

John is Irish and has blue eyes and red hair, and he says 
the kaiser will be sore when this war is over, because he made 
one mistake—“he forgot that the U. S. A. were good fighters, too.” 
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the causes of illness, I handed them 
In person t6 the newspapers. I 
thought it important that the coun¬ 
try should know r exactly the condi¬ 
tions and exactly the causes for the 
two reasons. In the first place J 
; wanted no concealment and in the 
second place I wanted the help of the 
country in correcting those condi- 
tions. 

In addition to, .that I wrote a memo¬ 
randum to the chief of staff that, in 
my judgment, the surgeon general’s 
office ought to organize a system of 
continuous and constant inspection, 
for while there is a medical j officer 
i representing the surgeon" general’s 
office in every one of these camps 
and while the commanding general 
in each of these camps is chargeable 
w’jith responsibility for general condi¬ 
tions in his camp, I panted to make 
this addition—that the surgeon gen 
oral's office itself would organize a 
continuing system of inspection from 
day to day of these conditions. 

T instructed the inspector general, 
who has inspectors going from camp 
to camp, that he should especially 
charge his inspectors to examine into 
and report upon conditions in the 
hospitals, and I telegraphed to a very 
great hospital expert. Dr. John A. 
Hornsby. I did not know at the time 
that he was in the medical service 
of the army; I happened to have had 
some previous contact with him when 
T was superintending the building of 
a city hospital in Cleveland, and 
learned at that time of his great ex¬ 
perience in all matters of hospital 
management and construction. 

AS PERSONAL INSPECTOR. 

I telegraphed him to come to 
Washington in order that I might 
select him as the personal inspector 
to go, without relation to any other 
part of the War Department, from 
camp to camp and hospital to hos¬ 
pital, and njake directly to me recom¬ 
mendations with regard to improve¬ 
ments necessary. 

When Dr. Hornsby came to Wash¬ 
ington he came in a upiform, show- 
ing that the surgeon general’s office 
had already assigned him to the task 
which J intended he should perform, 
and it just happens that T have here 
In my hand at 'this moment a tele- 
gram from Dr. Hornsby with regard 
to the conditions at Camp Pike, which 
is one of the camps which has been 
under comment. 

" The telegram is as follows: 

Camp Pike. Ark., Jan. 23, 1918.—Sur¬ 
geon General Army, Mills Building, 

; Washington, D. C. : Conditions at Camp 
Piko realjy improved. Morbidity lower; 
types milder. Ample accommodations 
for all sick. Convalescents and mild 
cases housed well in unoccupied bar¬ 
racks. Roots (that is, Camp Dogan P. 
Roots) has taken 200 cases and will be 
ready for 500 more. No pressing need 
now. Leave here for Washington 
Thursday night to report unless other¬ 
wise ordered. Address care Colonel 
Thornburg. John A. Hornsby. 

I shall not, Mr. Chairman, read in¬ 
dividual cases, although ihave a 
great number of letters and Messages 
from men who have gone to hospitals 
and found the conditions good, for the 
reason that is what they ought to 
be, and it adds nothing to the case 
to say that this man or this woman, 
this father or this mother, has gone 
to a hospital and found a boy well 
cared for; that.is what ought to be the 
* universal rule. 

And yet I have a letter this morning 
which I received yesterday, which I 
think I will read into the record, be¬ 
cause it is from a woman of national 
fame, a woman who, for the last four 
months, has gone from camp to camp 
in the United States writing about 
thepi and printing her writings in 
public magazines and weeklies, who 
has done me the favor and honor to 
come a number of times to me per¬ 
sonally to report upon the things she 
nut, seen Tanu found. . ^ ^ 
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MRS. RINEHART'S LETTER. 

It is a letter from Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. As a matter of fact I 
gave Mrs. Rinehart, as I now recall 
it, a letter which would admit her 
into any camp and enable her to in¬ 
spect. 

Mrs. Rinehart’s letter is as follows: 

New York. Jan. 2G, 1918. 

To the IJonorable Newton D. Baker, 
/Secretary of War. Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: 

I have just been reading that tragic 
letter from an unknown father read 
by Senator Chamberlain during the 
present senatorial investigation. Its 
sincerity can not be questioned. As a 
mother, and as the mother of a soldier 
1 feel, as every one must, the deepest 
grief and sympathy with the parents of 
that dead boy. 

Like every other mother in the countrv 
1 want these cases known. 1 want to 
be assured that they will be known. I 
want drastic punishment applied to any 
man. of no matter what r rank, who is 
found guilty of negligence in the care 
physical or moral, of our boys. And I 
want immediate remedy of conditions 
that require remedy. 

SHOULD REASSURE WOMEN. 

But I do feel that some step should be 
taken to reassure our women just now. 
It is only fair to them. It is cruel to 
allow every mother in th£ country to 
judge the medical care that will be 
given to her boy while in the service 
because, here and there, in the chaos 
ctf our readjustment, men have been 
given responsibilities they are unable 
or unwilling to fulfill. That we have 
such men is more than a national mis¬ 
fortune. That they have been placed in 
positions of trust is a national calam¬ 
ity. But — the mothers of the country 
should know, in fairness to themselves, 
that the number of such instances is 
small. We will* not rest, we women, 
until they have all been removed. But 
that, I know’, will be at once. It must 
be at once. 

I have a son in an army cantonment 

He erUlst ed as a‘priv atfii. ? Wl=te would 
receive, if he became in. exactly the 
>ame treatment as any other enlisted 
man in' our new army. And' I should 
have not only no hesitation in placing 
him in the cantonment hospital, but I 
should do it with absolute confidence. 
As a matter of fact, he' has already 
-pent a few days there wfitH an infected 
knee, and received the best of care. 

I know something about hospitals. 1 
took a nurse’s training as a girl. I 
married a member of my hospital staff, 
and 1 have been for many \ ears con¬ 
stantly in touch with hos • t- Dur¬ 
ing the first year of the \ *d 

the hospitals of Franco ,j 

ftiW we went into war i 
avowed intention'oi 
on of Amor.’tn .. 
well cared f i h. 


There are conditions to be remedied. 
As I reported to you very recently, the 
failure of supplies has been a serious 
•matter. There are not enough women 
nurses. The quarters of both nurses 
and doctors must be enlarged in many 
cases. The percentage of serious ill¬ 
ness has been low in the cantonments— 
I am not speaking of the camps. But 
the percentage of rpild contagions 
w’hich always occur when men are 
brought together in the mass, and of 
heavy colds and bronchitis, has been 
high. The result of sending men with 
heavy colds for a few days into the 
hospital has resulted in rather higher 
figures than the seriousness of the situ- 
atioh would otherwise justify. 

Of cruelty and indifference I have 
found nothing. On the contrary, I 
have found the medical staffs of the 
hospitals both efficient and humane. 
When it is remembered that the med¬ 
ical men of these National army hos¬ 
pitals are volunteers who have cheer¬ 
fully relinquished the results of years 
of labor to give their services to the 
country; that they are of the best we 
have, as all m volunteers are; that they 
are willingly undergoing deprivation 
and hardship to take care of our boys, 
it is wrong that the country at large 
should so misjudge them. The best spe¬ 
cialists of the country have placed 
themselves at the disposal of the army 
medical department, and ninety-nine out 
of a hundred men in the drafted army 
are receiving better care than they 
could afford, under the best circum¬ 
stances, to receive at home. 

NURSING PLANE HIGH. 

Nursing is on the same high plane. 
Again w’e find volunteers, highly skilled 
and carefully trained; women, who have 
taken the small pay and the discom¬ 
forts >of army life that they may serve 
where they are most needed. 

Wards are large and airy. Beds are 
comfortable. I have found exquisite 
cleanliness everywhere. Moreover, I 
have found cheerfulness. Food is good 
and plentiful. I have examined store¬ 
rooms and kitchens and watched the 
diet& being served Under the direction 
of a woman dietician. # 

I do not l^ke the orderly system. 
Thefe should be more trained nurses. 
At present the Wards where there are 
no serious cases are managed by a 
ward master, an enlisted man. And 
with the best intention in the world, he 
is not always efficient. 

The lack of nurses is a serious one 
and could be remedied probably by 
an appeal to nurses to volunteer. But 
here again is the serious question of 
the ill at home, the same which faces 
the medical profession and th^'Mvniarn 

One hospital I know well. It is typ¬ 
ical of other cantonment hospitals; it 
is under the same army medical de¬ 
partment direction as the others, and 
it is only right to assume that con¬ 
ditions there are representative. The 
shme rides govern all those hospitals. 
The same sums are spent on them. 
The same system is followed. The food 
is the same, the supplies, the medical 
staff, the nursed 

Anfl I have never seen a better war 
hospital than the one at Camp Sher¬ 
man. I will go further, and say that in 
its operating-rooms, its X-ray depart¬ 
ment, its eye and ear department, its 
nose and throat department, its dental 
department, in short, in its facilities 
for caring fOr every emergency and 
every weakness, it will bear comparison 
with any civilian hospital. 

TRUE OF OTHERS, TOO. 


an + a W€> are wasuTr ^1 usln ^ » rifle with 3 ,-cimmed cartridge 
lives we would die to save. ^ —i:u_ b 

And it is not true. 

Faithfully yours, 

% (Signed) Mary Roberts Rinehart. 


And what is true of the base hospital 
at Camp Sherman is true of the others. 

I have watched the development of 
the war hospital system from the be¬ 
ginning, when I saw it first on paper in 
the office of the surgeon general, up to 
two weeks ago. I watched because it 
was a vital matter to me. I had a hus¬ 
band and a son in the service. I am 
like the other women or this country. 
I would be content with nothing less 
than the best. And I feel that we are 
on the way to the best. 

It has not come yet, although at the 
present moment I would willinglv in¬ 
trust any member of my family, in'such 
emergency, in any one of our base hos¬ 
pitals. We need more supplies^e need 
more nurses and enlarged quarters for 
them. Sixty or eighty nurses, divided 
into shifts of eight hours each, is to¬ 
tally insufficient for 1,000 men. We 
even need more physicians and sur¬ 
geons. Although the staffs are very 
large, the medical department In each 
hospital is working to its naipcimum. 

But what we need, as W nation, is 
something more than this. We need 
knowledge and reassurance. There is no 
need in this country for discontented 
resignation. I would suggest that a 
committee of representative and un- 
>T>report teed -^csilzcnx — 
puy> these base hospi 

and thoroughly inspect it. and that they 
publish in their local papers the exact 
results of their investigations. Let them 
go^alone, to talk with the patients, the 
nurses, the doctors, the wardmasters. 
And let them tell exactly what they 
find. 

WOMEN MUST KNOW. 

The wonten of the country must know 
the facts. They have the right to know 
them. It is not fair to let them be¬ 
lieve. as many of them now do, that the 
great and humane American people is 
not caring for the men who are to fight 
'o save them. Wo are preparing against 
, tah’c leskes of war. -t/' ^ 


ADOPTS SUGGESTIONS. 

There was no suggestion of remedy 
in that letter which does not have my 
instant approval. In addition to all 
the things which Mrs. Rinehart sug¬ 
gests—and few are novel—are the 
things which I have already described 
to you as being done, and I point out 
to the committee that, from the very 
beginning of this war, the heads of 
the medical profession, the very mas¬ 
tery of that profession, have been in 
constant contact with the surgeon 
general. 

He has formed around him a staff 
the .like of which probably does not 
exist on the'face of the earth for 
devising hospitals, devising an or- 
zanization and supervising its per¬ 
fection. When one considers that the 
casual and usual doctor here and 
there, whose attention has been de¬ 
voted to the treatment of individual 
cases under home conditions, has 
been thrown, under the necessities of 
this situation, into a great organiza¬ 
tion, where he is compelled to deal 
with hospital conditions and groups 
of men and sanitation on a large 
scale (while it may be and is deeply 
to be Regretted that there should 
even be the necessity of improve¬ 
ment) yet the direction of this great 
medical staff of men, the zeal and 
loyalty and patriotism and efficiency 
of the medical profession are all at 
work rapidly improving it, and the 
improvement already wrought is very 
great. 

We are not alone, Mr. Chairman. 
Our country is not alone in meeting 
these difficulties. No army was ever 
assembled, nor can any be, which 
does not bring men together who 
thPVAt-ofv>rp ha ve been exposed to com¬ 
municable diseases, to which they are 
not immune, and the most Which can 
bo done is to meet these conditions 
with every device and suggestion 
which science and care can devise, 
and that, in ray frank judgment, is 
the aim of the surgeon general. In 
the doing of this he has the un¬ 
qualified support, and he knows he 
has, of every officer in the War De¬ 
partment from the secretary down. 

ON ORDNANCE MATTERS. 

Mr. Chairman, the second set of 
difficulties which you discussed with 
regard to the War Department, were 
those affecting 'the supply or ord¬ 
nance. In my previous hearing be¬ 
fore the committee, we went Into 
inat . with, gjjjg&i fullness. Clearly 
there are things about the supply of 
munitions of war about which men's 
minds may differ. Not merely the 
relative excellence of certain weapons,, 
but the extent to which speed of pro¬ 
curement should be sacrificed for ex¬ 
cellence of performance when pro¬ 
cured, are questions of judgment, and 
their solution lies'in the best instruct¬ 
ed distinction one can secure. 

The first question of that kind 
which arose affected the selection of 
a rifle for the army, one involving 
the caliber 6f the rifle. The situa¬ 
tion was that the English were using 
a rifle with a rimmed cartridge, of 
one caliber, and the Frejich were 


of another’ caliber. 

We in America had 'admittedly the 
best rifle so far developed in any 
military service, the Springfield, us¬ 
ing a rimless cartridge, and we had 
in stock of those weapons something 
like 600,000—in stock and in the hands 
of troops. This was early in the 
spring, although my recollection does 
not permit me to fix a definite date. 

The question had been investigated 
prior, to that time, in order that there 
might be a summary view of the pos¬ 
sibilities of,the rapid procurement of 
various types of rifles and finally the 
choice of a weapon was decided in my 
office, as near as my recollection 
holds, at night, at about 11 o’clock, 
and there were present in that con¬ 
ference, General Crozier, the chief of 
ordnance; General'Scott, the chief of 
staff; General Bliss, the assistant 
chief of staff; General Kuhn, the chief 
of the army war college, and one or 
two other officers associated with the 
war college, the Ordnance Depart¬ 
ment experts on the subject of rifles 
and General Pershing. 

PERSHING WAS THERE. 

At that time General Pershing had 
been selected as the commander-in¬ 
chief of our forces ultimately to be 
dispatched to France, and a? he-<^ 5 ? 
to command the army and was to use 
the forces, H seemed an especially 
fortunate circumstance that he 
should be in Washington at that time 
and able to participate in that con¬ 
ference. 

Senator New—Can you give the 
date, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Baker—I cannfct give the 
date, senator, but it must have been 
very shortly before General Pershing 
went abroad. I should say about the 
first of June. I am not, certain of 
that. Perhaps Senator Warren could 
tell that. 

Senator Warren—The last of May. 
Secretary Baker—Perhaps it was a 
week before he went abroad. He was 
here altogether, I think, some ight or 
ten days studying the whole situa¬ 
tion in the war colllege preparatory 
to his going away. 

We did not know then, as I shall 
illustrate a little later, whether our 
army was to fight with the French 
or with the English. The mode of 
our military operations was not de¬ 
termined. The excellence of our 
weapon was so well known that, just 
before the outbreak of this war, the 
British government had decided to 
remodel its weapon and rearm its 
army and they were on the point of 
manufacturing a modi fication of their 
own Frttrl 

a i .mi «Jaytn I 

the possibility ofjamming In the 
weapon and make it a better weapon. 
It was only when the war broke out 
so suddenly that compelled the im¬ 
mediate need of equipment, supple¬ 
menting that which they had, and 
fearing the confusion of using a new 
weapon in conjunction with their old 
weapon' and trying to rearm their 
army, that they decided to adhere 
to their Enfield rifle. 

CONSIDERED EVERYTHING. 

That conference considered every 
effect of this question, and it was 
finally decided to use our own Spring- 
field rifle and to procure a modiflea- 


i tion of tLe Enfield which would allow 
it to be chambered for American am- 
muniotion in order to get the advan¬ 
tage 6f the large and organized man¬ 
ufacturing facilities already built up 
in this country for the production of 
the Enfield, and that decision, made 
that night, had the unanimous con¬ 
currence of every person in the con¬ 
ference x 

Tiie master of ordnance and pro 
duct Ion, the chiei^oL jthe army 'vrnrt 
college, with his technical advisers 
and experts, the chief of staff and 
his assistants and the commanding 
general of the expeditionary fortes, 
whose army and its usefulness were 
at stake, were present. 

When w© undertook to remodel the 
Enfield rifle, it was discovered, al¬ 
though there were three plants in 
this country manufacturing it, the 
bolt from one factory would not fit 
the rifte from another factory. Tn- 
stantly>^he question arose of procur¬ 
ing interchangeability in the rifles 
produced. At the outset it was 
thought that some eight or nine in¬ 
terchangeable parts would be enough. 
Later it seemed advisable to increase 
that number. Senator, I am not deal¬ 
ing with an accurate number, when 
I say eight or nine. 

Senator New—Seven, I think. 

Secretary Baker—Seven, perhaps. 
But it was decided that a larger de¬ 
gree of interchangeability was re¬ 
quired, and the purpose of that was 
in order that when these rifles goti to 
France and Were used under battle 
conditions, if a man finds himsoif-with 
a defective weapon, and alongside him 
us another defective weapon, he can, 
if the emergency requires it, take out 
of one defective weapon a perfect part 
and replace a defective part in his 
own weapon and be equipped, and in 
order to enable us to repair rapidly 
rifles rendered inefficient in service, 
so that a constant supply of these 
weapons will be ready at the front. 


We Are in the War to Hit 
And to Hit Hard, Says Baker 


the 


Hi llcsilVll 


111 


ARE in the war to imaiTd ~ 

Our problem is not one of star plaving, but of te 
playing. 

Ships a be the crux of our problem, and everv time wc can 
use French industrial resources instead of making and sendiim 
our own products we are doing it. 

I think I understood Senator Chamberlain felt there wasn’t 
any plan * * * I want to say there is a plan. It’s the 

only possible plan under the circumstances. 


would have been gotten if we had 
adopted any one of the existing types 
at the time. 

And this additional thing is true— 
that although we have gotten sol¬ 
diers to Europe much more rapidly 
than it was originally imagined we 
either would or could, every soldier 
who has gone to Europe certainly 
had a modern, excellent rifle, and he 
has had it long enough before going 
into action with it to learn how to use 
it, to practice with it either there or 
here. The same observation is true 
of every soldier who will go to Eu¬ 
rope. 

MACHINE GUN PROBLEM. 


DELAY IN DESIGNING. 

There was some delay in designing, 
with the particularly necessary tol¬ 
erances of a thousandth of an inch, in 
some instances, specifications for this 
remodeled Enfield, and that led to 
this: That when our troops actually 
were assembled in the camps it was 
some time before they were fully 
armed with rifles. At the outset they 
had very few rifles; there was a dis¬ 
tribution of Krags and obsolete weap¬ 
ons, in order that they might drill 
with them. But it was some time be¬ 
fore they were adequately supplied 
with the remodeled Enfield rifle. 

That was foreseen. General Leon¬ 
ard Wood camo to my office- I havo 
forgotten when, but it: was early—and 
suggested to me the advisabiiity of 
instantly calling out a larger army. I 
I said: 

“But, general, we have not the 
clothes and we have not the weapons 
for them.” 

He said: 

“I know that, Mr. Secretary, and 
they need many things, but they 
need other things as much as they 
need the rifles. They need to learn 
to live together, get used to camp 
conditions; they need the elemental 
discipline of camp life; they need to 
be taught to keep step; they need to 
know the subordinations,of the army, 
and it will take some time to give 
them that, preliminary instruction.” 

HOW ENGLISH DRILLED. 

He pointed v out to me that in Eng¬ 
land the so-called Kitchener army 
drilled for months, as he said, in 
their cilivian clothes, with top hats 
and using a stick for arms. I said 
to him: 

“General, I agree with you that it 
is important to have our army 
equipped, rapidly so that a prolonged 
period of training may be given to 
them; but we will call out first the 
regular army, and then we will call 
put the National Guard, building it 
up to war strength. 

“But with the fdraft army, they 
would have an additional period of 
training in the field by reason of the 
fact that the army cannot be shipped 
abroad in bulk, suddenly.” 

It was necessary to attempt to fore¬ 
cast the amount of time needed for 
training, and it was deemed wise to 
put the men in the camps in order 
that they might learn this matter of 
camp discipline, camp sanitation, the 
elements and essentials of the sol¬ 
dier’s life, a little in advance of their 
being' fully tried with arms. 

I have here a statement of the 
rifles, which were supplied to the 
camps at the outset. At the begin 
ning there were Krags in the canton¬ 
ments. 

Senator Chamberlain in his speech 
to the* Senate speaks of the weapons 
in the possession of the department 
at that time as a motley selection— 
and I haye no feeling about the 
phrase. The fact is that what we 
had was about 600,000 Springfields and 
something over a hundred thousand 
Krags. 

EXAMPLE FROM GERMANS. 

Also this is true: That in the 
greatest military establishment in 
the world, in the German army, when 
’* out raw recruits, they give 
. ■■■J» i solete rifle as a prartjee 
friiio ui.u'/S ey learn u> take care of 
it, before they actually put a service 
rifle in their hands. And so, as a 
merely drilling and training weapon, 
the Krag was not an improper 
weapon for them to have. 

J do not undertake to say, gentle¬ 
men, that that question was decided 
infallibly. It might have been bet¬ 
ter to have bought English Enfields 
enough to put one in the hands of 
every man. But it was decided 
thoughtfully, and it was decided con¬ 
siderately and consciously, and now 
the result is that every man in this 
country who is intended to carry a 
rifle, in any of our military camps 
has a rifle, and it is a better rifle than 


May I say now a word about ma¬ 
chine guns? 

The machine gun, of course, ia a 
highly technical weapon. It is in the 
record of testimony before your com¬ 
mittee that up to April of the present 
year no Lewis gun had been made 
and tested to demonstrate its usa¬ 
bility for American ammunition. 

The machine gun problem is com¬ 
plicated by two factors—first, the 
question of manufacture, and, second, 
a difference in theory as to the use 
of machine guns. 

When this war broke out Great 
Britain was manufacturing the Viek- 
ers-Maxim, a heavy, water-cooled 
gun. She wanted a lighter type of 
gun and adopted as her lighte'r type 
the Lewis, and manufactured it on 
a very large scale in England. 

The French, however, have not used 
the Lewis or any corresponding 
weapon, as a land operating gun in 
any large number, the French theory 
being that it is better to have a very 
light gun shot from the hip or the 
shoulder, like the Chauchut, and the 
heavy typ6 of gun shot from a tripod 
or carriage, like the Hotchkiss. So 
that something depended upon the 
troops with which we were to fight, 
the theory of combat which we were 
to adopt, as to which type of ma¬ 
chine gun we should select. 

NOT DELAYED BY BOARD. 

There was in existence a board 
which had been apppointed nearly a 
half year before—certainly some 
months before—to test all the ma¬ 
chine guns there were, both Hhose 
which were previously known in use 
and those which were not, in order 
that we might select the best types. 

The existence of that board did not 
delay for one second the selection or 
the procurement of additional ma¬ 
chine guns. There was a test made 
by the navy, I think, in April, as a 
result of which it was shown that the 
Lewis gun had been perfected to use 
American ammunition. There was 
an ordnance officer of the army pres¬ 
ent at that test, and on the basis of 


that test immediate orders were given 
to the Savage Arms Company to pro¬ 
cure Lewis guns, and now we have 
this situation, that large orders of'! 

Lewis guns have been given. 

But from Europe we learned from 
General Pershing that he does not 
desire Lewis guns for use on land. 

The divisions of marines—I am not 
using “divisions” technically—the j 
regiments of marines which went I 
from this country with our military | 
force as a part of it were armed with \ 

ffuns. They have been retired Fifty Colt guns. each, sixty. five Lewis 
om service— the guns — and those I machine gilns, "forty-five 


same type and c 
them. 

Something has bm a s. id about «>. . 
a ’-rny in : Js country not having tna - 
c a:.* gi.us . .c to prac \e v. i 
They have not had as many us v. 
desired them to have, and yet 1 have 
had front camp commanders many 
letters* which 1 shall not stop to 
read, saying that they have not been 
hvhl hack by the absence of these 
weapons, because th rifle ranges 
were not ready, and for one reason 
or aiiblmu tflry wrve w at. roadv to 
go forward with them, and yet l am 
sure if they had had machine guns 
at the camps in -larger quantities 
they would have been, able to have 
some machine gun practice ere this 
in most rf the camps 

MACHINE G1 \ FIG I ltl>\ 

Yet I have had a table here, or 
statement here from the acting chief 
of ordnance as to the ljuichine gun- 
which have actually been distributed 
in the camps in this country. 

Senator Hitchcock- Are the daiea 
given. Mr. secretary *’ % 

Secretary Baker—Well/ I will rend 
three paragraphs, senator, which will 
answer *that question: 

“The distribution of machine gun.<. 
to the national draft camps hav> 
been as follows: Thirty Colt machine 
guns to each camp, sixty-five Lewj* 
machine guns, forty-five Chauchut 
automatic rifles. 

“Distribution of machine guns to, 
National army eantoneinente: 


the 


regiments have been rearmed with 
Chauchut rifles and Hotchkiss ma¬ 
chine guns, as our other land forces 
there are. 

LEWIS GUNS FOR AIRCRAFT. * 

Under the studies Inade by the ex¬ 
perts of General Pershing’s staff and 
under their directions and advice to 
us, we are instructed to retain Lewis 
guns for use in aircraft, ;und to press 
forward as rapidly as we can the 
manufacture of light and heavy 
Browning guns and Vickers-Maxim 
guns, tor which a very large order 
was outstanding almost immediately 
after an appropriation by Congress a 
year ago to press those forward, so 
that wc have the situation in regard 
to machine guns that .the kind of 
weapon w-hich General Pershing and 
his staff want is the kind which was 
dcvelopod as t the result of that 
board's inquiry, and the particular 
weapon which is said to have made 
so great a success with them is one 
which is determined by our experts 
to bo appropriate for air service and 
not desired for land operating troops 

In the ^meantime, in order that the 
whole stoby may be told, it is in testi* 
mony before your committee that 
the French government is able to 
supply us with Chauchtft rifles, or 
light guns, and Hotchkiss guns, or 
heavy guns, for the divisions and 
troops which we can this year send 
abroad. 


ORDER LEWIS GUNS. 

We hava> then, the machined gun 
situation reduced to this: That we 
ordered every Lewis gun we could 
get, Tve encouraged them to enlarge 
their manufacturing facilities. Tfley 
still have not enlarged them as much 
as we have urged them to and con¬ 
tracted with jthem to enlarge them. 
The supply of their guns is going 
through in larger numbers, and in the 
meantime the making of the neces¬ 
sary machine tools and jigs and dies 
' for the production of light and heavy 
Brownings, and expediting the pro¬ 
duction of Vickers-Maxims is going 
forward, and our army abroad is pro¬ 
vided with guns of the type adapted 
to the mode of warfare which they 
have elected to use. and our supply 
which is to supplement, that is of the 


Chauchut 

rifle* to each camp. 

“In addition to those mentioned, ten 
Lewis guns have been issued to each 
regular cavalry regient and ten 
Chauchut rifles to each regular in¬ 
fantry regiment. Practically alls of 
the above, before the troops were 
ready for them, thaat is, about 
Nov. 1.” 

Now, freely, that is not an ade¬ 
quate supply, but it is some machine 
guns wide hthe machine-gun compa¬ 
nies may practice with, learn the 
mechahism and mechanics of these 
arms and the supply will be forth¬ 
coming as the result of this quantity 
manufacturing which has been ar-* 
ranged for. 

Senator Hitchcock—It does not 
state, Mr. Secretary, that these guns 
were sent to each camp. 

Secretary Baker—Yes, sir, it sayn 
so; to each camp. 

Senator Hiteheock-n But not all of 
them before Nov. 1. Mr. Secretary. 

PRACTICALLY ALL SHIPPED. 

Secretary Baker—The statement 
inode by General Wheeler is tbnt. 
practically all of the above were 
shipped before troops were ready for 
them; that is. about Nov. 1. 

Senator Hitchcock—Shipped? 

Secretary Baker—Yes. 

Senator Wadsworth—Does that in¬ 
clude. the 1,200 machine guns that we 
found in the testimony were in stor¬ 
age? 

Secretary Baker—Obviously not. 
Those have since been shipped. 

Senator Wadsworth — In other 
words, Mr. Secretary, one-half of th«< 
number of the Lewis machine gun<i 
mentioned there were not shipped to 
the camps until January? 

. Secretary Baker—That seems to be 
so, sir. 

BAKER TAKEN TO TASK. 

Senator Wadsworth—And the ex* 
pression “almost all” is scarcely ac¬ 
curate.” 

Secretary Baker—Well, if I have 
been guilty of the least inaccuracy, I 
trust it will be called to my atten¬ 
tion. ^ 

Senator Wadsworth—I understand 
it was the language rtf the letter. 

Senator Warren—I suggest that 


[Continued on Fourth Page.] 



These Old Prices on 

Blue Serge & Black Suits 

Offer Unusual Savings 


So greatly have garments 
of this character increased in 

value through their scarcity in both 
retail and wholesale stocks that the 
offering of them at old prices now pre¬ 
sents exceptional savings. We have a 
large variety of fast color blue serges, 
clay diagonals and unfinished worsteds 


in 


all styles and 
young men at 


sizes 


men and 


Heller-Rose Company 

Platinumsmiths 


Marshall Field Annex Building 


A 


Beg to announce that due to their recent robbery 
their showrooms will be closed one week, begin- 
ning Tuesday, January 29th. 




$20, $25 and 


Others Up to $45 


Clearance prices continue to emphasize the great economy 
opportunities offered on these fine grades of fancy patterned 
suits and overcoats for men and young men now reduced from 
higher priced incomplete lines to $18.75, $23.75 and $28.75. 


Second, Third and Fourth Floors. 

THECOIHUB 

Demy CLytton 6 Sons 

N. E. Corner State and Jacksor? 


Normal business will be resumed Tuesday, 
February 5th. 


Grazed by Drink 'jp 
Judge Saved Him 


KIMBALL 


PIANO/ 


Thousands of Former Drinkers owe 
their present good Health and Fhosperity 
to a “WORD FROM THE JUDGE.” 
Only last week a well-known Chicago 
business man was forcibly brought be¬ 
fore a Chicago court, when the Judge 
said. ‘•Take him to the Neal Institute.” 

ASK ANY CHICAGO JUDGE or the 
Head NEAL INSTITUTE, 811-15 East 
49th street, Chicago (Oakland 439), for 
“Convincing Proofs’’ about the modern 

“NEAL WAY,*’ Established in 60 Cities. 


Herald Want Ads IVing Results. 


.> W . Cor. »abanh and Jackeon. 


SMITH & BARNES 

“The Pioneer Piano of the West" 

311 SO. WABASH AVE. 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 

Are sold and recommended bjr all 
drnicglwtw—at 50 cents a bottle. 


STEGFR pianos 

PLAYER PIANOS 

Stpsrcr BJdjj.. .V. Vi. Wabajih and Jackson 
Pianos fo rent $3.50 jkt month and up. 


A BISHOP eco 

*M*rS AK!> FURS a 

NOW AT 12 W. WASHINGTON ST. 
100 FEET WEST OF STATE ST. 


LACKAWANNA 

To NEW YORK 


GEORGE W. PAULLIN 

MICHIGAN BOULEVARD BUILDING 

FURS FURS 

HORLICK’S MALTED MILK 

, irelJclour InTfroratJnjrand *u*talnin:r. K#**p It 
•.mir *Fd«*f»oard at h >ni«. Dunl travel v.-|ttiort • 

A fer HORLICK’S. All Hot?M A Fr-nU! 3 
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V-V/Vy^ 


Otar Annual 


infittMEA! 


Beginning January 29 


This comprehensiv.e exhibition's arranged 
to demonstrate our Store's ability to equip of¬ 
fices, large or small, witji furniture, furnish¬ 
ings and office supplies in keeping with the 
spirit of the times. 


Business men today need every aid they 
can muster to promote business efficiency^ 
The whole world is exerting itself in a master 
effort for economy in labor and in methods. 
Waste today is criminal. 


Completely Equipped 


Model Offices Shown 


This exhibition is not a “business show,” but consists of a series of equipped offices—from a one- 
man office to complete suites of eight to ten rooms—each room propdrly and modernly equipped with the 
right binddof furniture, floor coverings and all the late appliances that go to fitting up such offices properly. 

“Ca^Uns of. InSqi trv’.’ are as much interested in this e v hibiHon as are all prr>grec«iv<» bu~inesc pr& 
cinals, Managing executives, superintendents, office managers and department heads. 


Newest Appliance Ideas Are Here on Display 

ding manufacturers of standard office ap- A selectibn of the best books on the subject of 

s have installed at our invitation exhibits of “Business,” chosen from our large stock in our 
ewesf productions, and are represented by Book Section, Thira Floor, will be convenient for in¬ 
sert demonstrators. spection at this exhibition. 


at Wabash Ave. and Randolph St 


Eighth Floor — Wabash—North 


ftjnriHnu*"! 


C. H. Foster Cadillac Automobile Co. 


Michigan Avenue at Twenty-third Street 


Telephone Calumet 4841 


SECRETARY TO PROVE CHARGES UNFOUNDED 


DETAILED STORY 
OF WORK IN WAR 
GIVEN BY BAKER 


1 / 

Chicago Soldier 

Dead in France 


Secretary Challenges the 
Truth of Chamberlain 
Charge That Depart¬ 
ment Broke ,Down. 


NO MISTAKE REPEATED 


[Continued From Third Page.] 

the secretary is reading what an¬ 
other officer has written to him; he 
is not using his own language. 

Secretary Baker—That is so, sena¬ 
tor, and yet the evidence which is 
before the committee shows that 
there were some 1,200 machine guns 
which had not been distributed at the 
time of my appearance before the 
rqmmlUcc, iu oaxiuuiy, 

and these guns have since bepn dis¬ 
tributed. But my recollection about 
that—and 1 speak only from re¬ 
freshed recollection—-is that at the 
time I reported to you aout that, I 
learned and told you that these guns 
had been in stock very' long, but were 
quite recently delivered—less than a 
month in stock. / 

THERE BEFORE NEEDED. 

Senator Heed — Since we have 
broken in with an interruption, I 
only ask to get an expression* in the 
first instance, or have an expression 
repeated, so that I would understand 
it, and that has led to these ques¬ 
tions; but may I not ask one further 
question? 

Secretary Baker—Certainly, senator. 

Senator Reed—The statement is 
made there that these guns reached 
the camps before they were needed— 
substantially, that is the expression? 

Secretary Baker—Substantially that 
—before they were ready for them. 

Senator Reed—Byi that do you un¬ 
derstand that General Wheeler inea'iis j 
that the troops required a preliminary 
training before they could use the 
guns? 

Secretary Baker—Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed—Or does he mean that 
the men were not mobilized in the 
^amps? 

\ RANGES NOT ERECTED. v 

Secretary Baker—No, T think he 
means this, senator, that in many of 
the camps the mobilization had not 
completely taken place. The sanction 
of men for machine gun companies 
had not been fully made. In many of 
them there were machine gun com¬ 
panies, National Guard and regular 
army, that the erection of ranges 
wherq this shooting could take place 
had not been completed. 

Senator Reed—One thing further; 
A statement there is made that the 
guns were shipped; it does not say 
they had arrived. f 

Secretary Baker—No, sir. 

Senator Reed—Do you have any 
information as to when thoy did ar¬ 
rive? 

Secretary Baker—I have not got 
the information with me. There were 
doubtless dolnvs in shipment because 
of the general congestion and delay 
in the country. 


May Want Immigrants, 

Omaha World-Herald—According to 
the wise ones who predict from pres¬ 
ent conditions the economic condi¬ 
tions of the future, this country will 
have no need of restrictive immigra¬ 
tion' laws for many years to 6ome. 
Instead- we will need laws to inuuce 
immigration to supply the labor for 
the development of the country. It is 


^ / 

John Glover. 

S USPENSE is the portion of Mrs. 
Ray Wehrle, 21 South Whipple 
street, and Mrs. W. J. Maher, 10 
South Whipple street, sisters of John 
Glover, Chicago boy reported dead in 
France. 

No confirmation of the report has 
reached either Mrs. Wellrle or Mrs. 
Maher, though rumors that their 
brother was either, dead or wounded 
have been coming to them for a week. 
Glover, who was among the selected 
men who went to Camp Grant last 
September, later responded to a call 
for engineer volunteers and joined the 
Five Hundred and Third service bat¬ 
talion, which went to France early in 
DtiCtiiiilnn . The sisters received let¬ 
ters from him only last week, dated 
Dec. 22 and 27, saying he was well 
and asking for tobacco. On the same 
day a neighbor told them, without 
giving the source of the\ rumor, she 
had heard John was dead. The same 
story was told them by others during 
the week. 

Reports that W. J. Maher, a private 
in Company G, Three Hundred and 
Forty-third Infantry, Camp Grant, 
had received a letter telling of Glov¬ 
er’s death were ri surprise to the sis¬ 
ters. “If he had any/such letter he 
lias not told us,” said Mrs. Wehrle, 
“and he himself wrote me only last 
week, saying he had heard that John 
had been hurt and asking for details.” 

Glover is 2(> years old and unmar¬ 
ried. He lived with Ms sisters. Both 
their husbands are aJAo in the service. 
Wehrle being in training at the Great 
Lakes Naval Station. 


BAKER REFUTES 
CRITIC’S CHARGES 

[Continued From First Pag©.] 

rho 

eral Wood had told the secretary, and 
the secretary had agreed with him, 
that there were many things raw 
levies had to learn before they were 
ready for the guns, and so the men 
were ordered to the camps and can¬ 
tonments to learn the primary lessons 
of soldiering while their guns were 
being manufactured. 

CONDITIONS IN CAMPS. 
Insufficient hospital accoihmoda- 
tions and cantonments in localities of 
doubtful healthfulness? These things 
were all done under direction of Sur- 
gean General Gorgas’ own men. The 
medical corps thought the tent camps 
would be free from the diseases due 
to bad ventilation; the result proved 
that they were worse in this respect 
tha'n the permanent camps. The epi¬ 
demic conditions came before they 
were ready for them, but every ree- 
uMunendation of the medical men was 
complied with. 

These and a hundred other details 
that have been the subject of criti¬ 
cism w'ere cleared aw’ay, and they 
formed the foundation of Baker's 
general account of the w r ar condi¬ 
tions, which really made it all clear. 

He had been challenged as having 
no comprehensive plan for war. He 
showed that the plqn was to do what¬ 
ever the constantly changing situa¬ 
tion demanded, so he receives daily 
long telegrams from Pershing chang¬ 
ing specifications to meet the shifting 
necessities of the battle front. 

Our experience is not different from 
that of our allies. France has 
scrapped innumerable war engines 
befbr they ever reached the front be- 
caus the swiftly moving Var had 
made them archaic over night. 

GIVES COMPLETE STORY. 

So, buttressing every assertion with 
its related document and backing up 
every act with the authority of the 
allied demands. Baker told his story, 
from the penalties meted out to the 
infinitesimal medical attendant who 
had been guilty of cruelty and neg¬ 
lect such as related in the pathetic 
letters read by Senator Chamberlain 
in his speech to the grand procession 
of the hundreds of thousands of 
trained and perfectly equipped sol- 


stated that 3,000,000 workmen are pre¬ 
pared ojf preparing to emigrate, and 
that the mining and steel industries 
will feel the strain most. Among the 
nationalities mentioned as likely to 
leave in large nuhibers are the Poles, 
Russians, * including Jews, Turks, 
Syrians, Greeks, Bohemians and oth¬ 
ers of Austria-Hungary. 

There is no mention made by any 
of these writers of the prospective de¬ 
parture of Gentians from the United 
States. From what has been learned 
from them they are not likely to ex¬ 
change the liberty and opportunities 
of this country to go .back to Ger¬ 
many arid help pay its enormous war 
debts. \ 


Cold* Cnuse Ilcadnclic and Grip 

Laxative Bromo Quinine. Tablets remove the 
cause. There is only one “Bromo Quinine.“ 
R. W. Qrovc’s signature on box. 30e.—[A<lv. 


What Is the 
Specialty ot the 

Optometrist? 

A Scientific Examination 
of thq Eyes for Glasses with¬ 
out drops or drugs. 

Prescribing* Glasses so that 
they shall be absolutely ac¬ 
curate, satisfactory and com¬ 
fortable. 

No Divided Responsibility. 
So the safe and economical 
way is to get Glasses from 
Optometrists. 


The enrichment of fine motor cars has been 
brought t5 a new elegance in the special 
exhibition models of the Cadillac. 

Space at the Show could not allow adequate 
presentation or appreciation, of their charm and 
character, so a more private view, including 
twelve body types, has been arranged at the 
Cadillac Building. 

Many custom built in our own Chicago shop, 
and all custom finished, these cars of rare beauty 
combine with the Cadillac chassis to make the 
perfect car in style, comfort and performance. 

’ y ou i A invita tion to view 

this unusual exhibition, as well as that at tEe 
Coliseum. 


diers across 3,000 miles of submarine- 
infested ocean. 

The tremendous program of rail¬ 
road building in France—§00 miles of 
it—docks, warehouses, cantonments, 
starting from the felling of trees in 
the forests and planting corn in the 
fields, w'as all described. 

“Why/* asked Chamberlain, 
“haven’t you taken the American 
confidence as to these 
jmgjgjj you iMvuieut 

that there has been any time within 
the last year that the German secret 
service has not been fully advised as 
to everything we have done?” 

GERMANY STILL MYSTIFIED. 

And then Baker told him that he 
had every reason to believe that Ger¬ 
many is still mystified as to how 
many men we have in France or had 
at any time.- 

This does not square with the popu¬ 
lar impression, but Baker knows and 
the rest of only guess. 

Secretary Baker is a* very much 
bigger man tonight than a lot of us 
thought after Chamberlain’s speech. 

Senators and congressmen gath¬ 
ered around him after he was done 
anh gave him an ovation: that means 
that the baiting of the War Depart¬ 
ment is over. 

Tiit? i.rivcSig-ations will go on, but ] 

helpfulness instead of criticjgji^^^ 
be the big thing now, and, on Efte 
other side, the people will be given 
more insight into what is going on. 

It has been a good thing both for 
Congress and for the War Depart¬ 
ment. 


HOLD FOUR FOR' 
DOUBLE MURDER 


franklin Park Men Ar¬ 
rested as Slayers ot 
Detectives. 


Four men are held by Marshal Con¬ 
nell of Franklin Park in connection 
with the murders Sunday night of 
“Barney” Dolan, chief special agent 
of the Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad, 
and Peter J. Maloney, his chief as¬ 
sistant. The men were shot to death 
by freight car thieves whom they sur¬ 
prised | looting cars in the railroad’s 
yards in the town. 

The men under arrest are Walter 
Robbins and Edward O. Krumway of 
Franklin Park: John Daleien, a 
teamster, and Walter Petersen. All 
except Daleien, who is 36, are under 
25 years old. Two of the suspects 
avc said to have been seen fleeifig 
from the agents shortly before the 
shooting, while a third is said to hnve 
beer Vn their company. Other evi- 
c!"tr>Tgathered points to the prison- 
slayers, it is srJd. 

PRISONERS DENY GUILT. 

Although questioned for several 
hours, all the men denied knowledge 
of the affair. 

Detective Sergeant Eugene Mc¬ 
Caffrey, who, with Detective Sergeant 
Herman Otten, is assisting Marshall 
Cannell in running down the mur¬ 


derers, asserted, however, x that Rob¬ 
bins and Deleien have been identified 
by railroad employes os the two men 
who had been pursued by the agents 
shortly before they were murdered. 

I Krumway, he said, hack been seen 
\with them earlier in the evening, and 
this, »coupled with the fact that a 
revolver was found hidden in his 
home, was considered by the detec¬ 
tives sufficient to hold him. 

NO BAIL FOR tLAIDE. 

John Dell Claude, 18 years old, 
cJJAg'ZT' . the-murderlof. * *J ackie’ ’ 

John A. Becker; Ray mo nd A 
17 years old, charged with the robbery 
of Richard Bundfck, also a jackie, and 
Miss “Billie” LaVerne, 22 years old, 
charged with accessory to the rob- 
bers, were arraigned yesterday before 
Judge Swanson- in tbe Boys’ Court. 
Their cases were continued until Feb. 
7. No bail was allowed on the mur¬ 
der, but Dunn was held on $20,000 
bonds and the girl on $10,000. 

Becker was murdered near the 
Sharpies Building Nov. 11. Bundick 
was assaulted and robbed near the 
home of Mrs. Elizabeth Phelps, 2038 
Ogden avenue, Dec. 23. 

High-Priced Seed Corn. 

Burlington Hawk-Eye—At a sale 
near Hartley seed cbm of the vintage 
of 1917 sold at $20 a bushel. There 
were seven bushels in the lot and the 
purchaser cheerfully put down his 
check for $140. If that should be the 
prevailing rate during the season, the 
farmer will have to get a good price 
for his crop. On the other hand, he 
realizes that HThe privet Very 
good seed corn, then there will be no 
crop to worry over. However, the 
state college has been taking a survey 
and finds that the supply of good 
seed com in Iowa will be sufficient to 
cover the demand, provided it is kept 
at home and is not sent to other 
states. 


TOURISTS TO CHOOSE 
LANDS NEARE R HOME 

California and Florida Equally 
Inviting to Those Unable 
to Visit Old World. 


[From trie UirisUaa 1 tfH**] 

It is no longer a question of choos¬ 
ing between America and Europe. 
The only alternative to Florida, for 
most of those who are fond of sunny 
climes, is California, and vicib versa. 
Among the minority there f are, of 
course, large numbers who will con¬ 
sider Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Alabama, Texas, Mississippi, Louisi¬ 
ana, New Mexico and Arizona, and 
many who will consider Cuba, the 
West Indies and South America, but 
those who, under normal conditions, 
would perhaps be booking for the 
south of France and for Italy, and 
joyfully anticipating the Mediterra¬ 
nean, the Riviera, Monte Carlo, 
Venice, Florence, Genoa and Rome 
are now more than likely looking 
over American guidebooks and rail¬ 
road maps and trying to determine iri 
what part of California, or in what 
part of Florida they will stay from 


November until March. 




especially attractive in more than one 
particular to the experienced tourist— 
one complements the other. Califor¬ 
nia, with its wondrous valleys and 
stately mountains, its dry air. Its*, 
azure sides and its peaceful ocean 
stretches, and Florida, with its softer 
air. its suggestion of the tropics, its 
palms and palrhettos and its Spanish 
moss, its lazy, serpentine* rivers, its 
mysterious hummocks,*, its key-sen¬ 
tineled coasts, may not properly he 
regarded arrivals or competitors, for 
each is* in a daks, or, better still, con¬ 
stitutes a class of its own. . 

All that may be said of one. as re- 
theJvuotties of nature, pivsp. < - 
lives and persp<^.ui' 
waterscapes, flowers and fruits, may 
he said of the other. There are differ¬ 
ences between them in kind rather 
tliaii in quality as regards both natw 
ural and artificial attractions. It is 
paradoxical, but it is true, that while 
California and Florida in the winter 
see more of lavish extravagance than 
perhaps any other sections of the 
nation, they hold out, because of thg 
mildness of theirxlimate arid the fer¬ 
tility of their soil peculiar advantage^ 
to those in moderate circumstances. 

It is quito probale that California 
and Florida will draw larger crowds 
of tourists during the winter than 
ever before and for reasons that must 
be obvioui^ 

GERMANS FAIL TO REPLY; 
OFFICERS' PAY CUT OFF* 


Unless they are people extremely 
hard to please it will bo difficult for 
them, even if they choose with their 
eyes shut, to make a senloUs mistake, 
always assuming that they confine 
themselves to the established pleasure 
zones and resorts. Every year Cali¬ 
fornia and Florida become more beau¬ 
tiful to the eye. The charms of the 
two are not the same; there is enough 
diversity between them to make each 


Washington. Jan. 28.—Germany has 
failed to reply to the proposal of the 
United States that German commis¬ 
sioned offioars, held prisoners hero, re* 
celve the pay of their grade in re¬ 
turn for similar privileges being ac¬ 
corded American officers held in Ger¬ 
many, so the WariDopartment today 
cut off the payments which were 
being made to Germans. 
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Three , Killed, Many Injured, in Illinois k Central Wreck 
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Secretary Refutes Charges of Breakdown; 
Army of 2,009,008 Ready to Fight in. 1118,1, 
Chamberlain Case Falls Like House of Cards 


SOON TO BE IN FRAY 
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Secretary Tells Senators 
500.000 Fighters Will 
Be in France Early 
This Year. 


I MEEfS FOES HALF WA< 


Admits Mistakes and Delays, 
but Says Every Soidier 
Will Be Fully 
i Equipped. 


/ 


Stands for Five Hours 
Giving Statement. 


Two Million U. S. Soldiers 
Ready to Fight This Year 


THE United States government\vill have 2,000,000 soldiers in 
Prance in 1918. It will have 500,000 of them there early in 
the year and another million and a half will be ready. 


Thirty-two divisions of National Guard'and National army 
troops in ca\p in the United States—more than a million men 
7 —3- rc considered ready to go,overseas whenever it is decided 
that they shall Ir.ove. 


Sixty million shells f^r the use of the American soldiers in 
France are right now jn process of manufacture. Every Ameri¬ 
can soldier who'can fise a rifle has already been provided with 
one, and the rate of manufacture assures a steady, supply as 
troops need them. 


Military advisers, including Major General Leonard Wood, 
the friend of Colonel Roosevelt, urged the plan of calling out 
large numbers of- men for service in the army before equipment 
for them was ready. The secretary assumed responsibility for 
putting this plan into execution. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 28.—Secre- 
^ tarv of War Baker today 
stood for nearly five hours de¬ 


livering his statement on ‘{what 


\ WI 

America has done in the war.” 
When he finished he was pale and 
wfcarv JuuHbbbiBBI# -I. 


By CHARLES 


MICHELSON. 


WaMViu^on-, Jan. 28. Q orVr 


/ General Wood was among the secretary's advisers in sc-1 
lecting camps and cantonments for the new "soldiers. Most of 
the sickness complained of, contrary to expectations, occurred 
in the ramps instead of tlvecantonments. 
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tary of War Baker has answered 
Senator Chamberlain's .speech, 
land the alarming constructive 
erected by the senator has 
crumbled like a house of cards. 

The cross-examination of the 
war secretary is still to come— 
I at. some indefinite time in the 
I future—but on the case as it 
now stands, with the prosecu- 
I tion resting on<j Senator Cham- 
j berlaiiTs arraignment and the 
defense on what Baker told to^ 


Railroad systems—one line 600 miles long—ports, termi¬ 
nals. supply warehouses and other facilities on an enorinous 
scale have beqn LOJtuTui the American army in France. 

Sp eenyAy) vestiga ti o.li of. 

■ifccioi soldicra oil ill e sic lv FT IB 

department. 

— -j 


day, the verdict must go to the 
1 secretary, and the nation may 




draw a deep breath'of relief. 

Errors in True Light. 

When Secretary Baker had 
told what had been done in the 
war—and he skirted as near a 
revelation of military .detail s_ 
as he dared—the revelations of 
delay and mistake that seemed 
so menacing before dwindled to 
their true proportions. 

These things are the occa- 
sional spoiled fruit in a carefully 
packed barrel of apples ; the ir¬ 
reducible minimum of errors 
that accompanies every human 
enterprise. * 

Compared with the total bulk 
of what has been done they 
shrink into insignificance. 


c ruic^MF’The 


required to , manufacture and 
bring it from America and at 
the same time enable their mu¬ 
nitions workers to continue 
workihg'full time. 

To get the vast quantities of 
guns and shells our allies: need¬ 
ed in a hurry they established 
munition plants in such volume 
that when the rush orders wore 
filled there remained facilities 
far beyond their current needs. 

We could help them indus¬ 
trially as well as in a military 
sense by using those facilities, 
and leave that much more ship¬ 
ping to bring them food and sol¬ 
diers. _■ . . JKBUHi 


Fnwice, but he did say that there 
would he half a million there 
“early in 1918. and that we 
have a million and a half avail¬ 
able/’ if the transportation fa¬ 
cilities are available to us, AND 
THE PROSPECT IS NOT UN- 
PROMISING, who can be 
shipped to France during the 
current year. 

The\ little secretary, drawn’ 
and haggard, possibly from the 
preparation of his six-hour 
speech—for it was an almost 
continuous address—d i d n o 
confine himself to dry details. 
He realized that he had been 


placed. in an imddrnrts Htualiort 
And this word was brought tg before the country ; he felt tbi.f 
~ BM ~ \Vas unjust, and he knew there 

was only one way he could set him 1 - 
self right, and that was by telling: 
the truth and telling it so forcibly 
that there could be no question of it .*3 
being accepted and understood. . 


us by Tardieu of the French 
mission and Bridges of the Eng¬ 
lish. 

Obviously it woul<l/have been 
the grossest sort of stupidity to 
have failed to have availed our¬ 
selves of this condition. 


Charges Change Aspect. 


Ready to Fight Soon. 

So Baker took up, point by 
point, all that has been alleged 
j against his department. Fie was 
deadly earnest about it from his 
opening, in which he said that 


The ^ woi-st-sounding charges l whether he or Crozier or any 

other man appeared in the cas 


■ ! made by Senator Chamberlain 
and by . Colonel Roosevelt as- 


-------- - - 
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sump nn nhoorpther different 
meaning in the light of what 
Secretary Baker told the com¬ 
mittee and as many other mem¬ 
bers of Congress as could 
crowd into the conference room 
in the Senate office building— 
they did accord the secretary 
the, courtesy of a larger place 
than the small committee room 
after all. 

The thing that made the 
country most uneasy was the 
picture of‘this country drawing 
B on poor, bleeding France and 
m harassed, striining England 
for the artillery and amniuni- 
H tion for Pershing’s army. 


ualty list, was unimportant com¬ 
pared with the barrmthat WptdT 
result from a loss of confidence 
by the American people in the 
efficiency of their war machine, 
to his concluding prophecy of 
the vindication of American 
arms on the battlefields of 
France “at no late day.” 

From several'carefully word¬ 
ed utterances of th$ secretary, 
on trial for his official life, it is 
evident that the entry of our 
soldiers into the actual fighting 
is imminent. 


a * • • < 


Pershing would be absolutely, 
with outPBBPP"!f ‘ it ^F^ifnT 
for what France has let him 
have, the colonel told us the 
other dav. 


/ 


Big Arm^ There zn Spring. 

He did not tell how many 
American soldiers ar*e now in 


Requested by Our Allies. 

And it is true—and the reason 


[for it is that France and Eng¬ 


land asked us to save the time 
V and the tonnage that would be 


A verbatim report of 
Secretary Baker’s state¬ 
ment to the Senate mili¬ 
tary committee begins on 
column one, page two, of 
this newspaper. 


PERFORMS TASK WELL. 

No man ever performed a big: 
task more completely. Baker is an 
eloquent chap when he gets started, 
and he was hot afraid to let himselC 
go today. 

His picture of the arrival of the 
American troops in France, wit it 
crippled veterans throwing their 
arms about *hem, had^a thrill to it 
that stirred the audience, and it wa» 
a hard place to get tllat sort of effect* 
The room was crowded to the doors; 
the secretary stood at one end of the 

WHEW?- r»on c 

ing all about him. A man in a rush- 
hour street car would have as good 
an opportunity to concentrate os 
Baker had today, but he did it, and 
even the committee, hostile as it was, 
at the beginning at least, felt the 
force of what he was saying. 

MEETS THEM HALF WAV. 

He aid not antagonize^them today: 
on the contrary, he mej, them halt5 
way. He denied nothing, but he ex¬ 
plained everything. 

Rifles? Certainly it -was possible | 
that it would have been the best pol¬ 
icy to have taken the English En- 
fields that all the factories w*ere man¬ 
ufacturing, but a conference of all the I 
experts in the army decided on a bet¬ 
ter gun. and they accepted the delav, 
and every American soldier in France I 
has the best military rifle that was | 
ever built. , 


wiser to use ttys Lewis gun to 
fullest extent, foi\ that was available, [ 
but by the time our main army was 
ready a better gun would ajso be 
ready, and in the meantime 'there | 
VYere the French gruns offered to fit 
out all the troops we could send to 
France. 

Lack of machine guns and rifles in 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 3.] 
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BAKER PROMISES KAISER SURPRISE IN FORM OF^ARMY &FH>000 000 

DETAILED STORY ’ ' ' ' " ‘ " ' " " 


OF WORK IN WAR 
GIVEN BY BAKER 


Health Conditions Not So Bad 
As Pictured hy Chamberlain 


Secretary Challenges the 
Truth of Chamberlain 
Charge That Depart¬ 
ment Broke Down. 


NO MISTAKE REPEATED 


Washington, Jan, 28.—[Special.]— 
What he described as a comprehen¬ 
sive statement, covering- the whole 
conduct of the war by the War De¬ 
partment since the United States 
went to war with Germany, was laid 
today befqre the Senate committee on 
military affairs by Secretary of War 
Baker. f 

The statement is, an answer 

f'brp-o 


to 


M OJ of the land who have sons in the Unitfed States 

army should know that condition's in the hos^fafWre riot 
cjuite so oaa as Benaior Ciiamuci .T^^namteu tiieiu in ms speecu 
before the Senate last week. In a letter to Secretary Baker, Mrs. 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, the autho'r, made this assertion after 
she had commended conditions in several hospitals recently in¬ 
spected by her. / 

Mrs. Rinehart, who has a son in the service, declared she 
'was impressed by Senator Chamberlain’s “tragic letters.” 

“But I feel the mothers of the country should know,” she 
wrote, “that the number of such cases is small. It is cruel to 
allow every mother to judge the medical corps because here and 
there men are unwilling or unable to give the care that is their 
duty. There are conditions to be remedied. The shortage of 
women nurses is serious. But of cruelty and indifference I 
have found nothing. Ninety-nine out of a hundred boys are 
receiving better care than they could afford at home.” •* 

Secretary Baker added for the information of the commit¬ 
tee': “And 1 wish to point out further that the very heads of 
the medical profession, the masters of the profession, are in 
constant touch with the surgeon general.” 

= 1 


<4PPy herewith, on the subject of enter¬ 
ing- into contracts or # obtaining bids for 
the preparation of remains for ship¬ 
ment or for local interment of officers 
and enlisted men who may die at can¬ 
tonments, camps of organization, within 
the limits of your department for the 
fiscal year, with request that report be 
submitted showing- what action has been 
taken in the matter. By authority of, 
the quartermaster general. 

H. R. Lemley. 

Captain, U. S. A. 

fl Similar letters were sent to othe: 
^Apartm erif- quartcmias^^^^ 

NINE CA.S*ES PENDING. 

In order that you may realize, Mr. 
Chairman, that I am trying to be 
thorough in this matter, I will say 
that there still are in the hands of 
the inspector general nine cases 
■which are being investigated—three 
alleged general bad conditions . in 
hospital service; tw T o inefficient med¬ 
ical treatment; another complaint is 
as to. careless preparation for burial; 
two complaints of neglect by sur-' 
f geons, and the last one is a simulation 
*, of illness with the connivance of a 
* surgeon. 

These—not that they are as yet 
demonstrated to be true, but com- 


tified there was palpable physical evi¬ 

dence in lus appearance that he was 
sick; that he was assisted to the in¬ 
firmary and into the presence of the 
laccused; that he was weak, staggered 
s he walked, half delirious, and in an 
dvanced stage of pneumonia. 

The accused was in charge of the in¬ 
firmary, and. it was lhs duty to make 
n examination of Gherring and admin- 
ter to him proper medical treatment. 
Te apparently made no examination of 
jim. except to request him to take oft 
/s hat and walk across the room. 

<>klier did ’ staggering as he 

1 lilUk— • • T ’ 

db.uble or extra duty and sent him 
awaj; 


NOT PUT ON DUTY. 

The noncommissioned officer who took 
the sick man to the infirmary and took 
him away after he had been marked 
for double or extra duty by the accused 
did not put him on duty, but put him to 
bed ill his quarters. 

The direction, double or extra duty, 
was-evidently given by way of punish¬ 
ment for coming to the hospital for 
treatment. It is a direction which the 
accused had no authority whatsoever 
to give and which, through the humane 
impulses and the better sense of a non- 


and the record is returned for reconsid¬ 
eration. 

By direction of the President. 

^ nc * Secretary of War. 


CASE OF LIEUT. COLE. 


A. E. C. W. L. A.—A. G. 201—Cole, 
Lieutenant Charles W., 1st ind. 

War Department, Jan. 9, 1918. 

To the commanding general. 

39th Div. 

Camp Beauregard, La. 

1. In the within case of First Lieu- 

PhoriM W. (Sple, ^medical rc- 
surys ^oips,~ThjD iriesideiit 'directs that 
you reconvene the court-martial tor a 


reconsideration of its sentence and re¬ 
turn to the court the record, together 
with the indorsement. 

2. The accused was tried for viola¬ 
tion of the ninety-sixth article ofjwar. 
The first specification charged, in sub¬ 
stance, that on Nov. 18. 1917. he was 
on duty as officer of the day at the 
base hospital, Camp Beauregard, La.: 
that it was his duty to r|ceive and 
admit patients transferred to said hos- 


nine enlisted men transferred to sai4 
hospital from the regimental infirmary! 
Hundred and Fifty-sixth Infantry. 


hour elapsed before the accused ap¬ 
peared to give directions as to the dis¬ 
position of the patients. Tn the 
meantime the patients were outside 
in the ambulance. All of the men 
were sick. Two of the men in the 
motor ambulance were very sick, and 
one of them was so delirious that it 
was difficult to restrain him and pre¬ 
vent him disturbing or doing injury 
to the other patients. 

The accused finally came out to the 
motor ambulance, felt the pulse of 
one or two of the men, made no other 
examination whatever and refused 
them admission to the hospital. The 
soldier mvchax " ' m 


charge of the motor ambu-l 

3MB men were 


lance proi 
sick and called attention to the fact 


that one"of the men was very sick, 
was delirious, and that there was dif¬ 
ficulty in restraining him. 


TOUD TO TIE SICK MAN. 

The accused provided a tape or rope 
and suggested or directed that the pa¬ 
tient be tied up. At this time the 
mule-drawn ambulances were just 
arriving. The accused did not go to 


specifications 1 and 2 pimply imposed 
a sentence of dismissal, and that the 
reviewing authority approved this 
sentence, indicate that they failed to 
appreciate the seriousness of the of¬ 
fense of which the accused stood, 
convicted. 

Civil society regards conduct of this 
kind as constituting a very grave of¬ 
fense. It is a well settled mid hu¬ 
mane principle tli^t if the law re¬ 
quires a person to do an act and ho 
neglects his duty so as to cause or* 
to accelerate the death of another 
In' is guilty of involuntary man- 
si.-vughter. if such neglect is,willful 

ho is guilty cfmtrdev. i * 


ptftal for treatment, and that he did4*make tiny examination of any of the 
willfully neglect to admit and r&ceiva sick men therein. 


sick men therein. 

One of the men accompanying one 
ation to the surgeon of the One Hun- 
ation to the stireon of the One Hun- 


This principle fli.uj ;requent reeog-< 
nition in the adjudicated cases. In, 
Reg. v. Senior^, Q B 283. the de¬ 
fendant was indicted for failure to 
provide medical attention for his in¬ 
fant child, who was seriously ill, am b 
the child died for lack thereof. The 
offender was coifvicted of man¬ 
slaughter. 

In another English case, reg. v. 
Install, 17, Cox C. C. 602, a young* 
woman was indicted for manslaugh¬ 
ter for failure to provide medical at¬ 
tention and other necessaries for her 
aunt, .an elderly won 
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the "war machinery had ceased to the highest fb the lowest, realize that 


function in every department of the 
government.” It is a challenge of the 
truth, of that charge. 

The secretary cut the cords of 
secret reports and spread to. the 
public view facts of gigantic accom¬ 
plishments in dwarfing imagination. 

The War Department had to build 


count 


ry. offioi.nl and unofficial 


this is their enterprise, not quite so 
much as it is mine, in the sense of re¬ 
sponsibility, but their enterprise, and 
to ask from you and from them every 
suggestion, every criticism* every 
constructive thought that occurs to 
any of you, and I ask you when 
shortcomings are pointed out to you, 
whether they bo well-founded or 


, , , . .. . . . . | wnemer tney do wen-iounaea or 

at/home and abroad, and that which whe ther they be not well-founded, 


was done will stand a record of 
achievement at the, outset believed 
unattainable'-. 

The secretary was permitted by the 
committee to tell his story uninter¬ 
ruptedly. He is to return later for 
cross-examination by the committee, 
or to give even more in detail more 
facts. 


BAKER’S STATEMENT. 


Here is the secretary's statement 
and detailed examination: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee; I am, of course, grateful 
to the committee for permission to 
mako a comprehensive statement at 
this time. For one reason and an¬ 
other the impression has gone out 
into the country, to sofno extent at 
least, that the War Department, has 
fallen ddwn in addressing iiself to the 
task of conducting this'war. J want 
to address mysplf to that question. 

There are several reasons why 1- 
shoukl ask you to hear mo on that 
question. In the first place, the 
country is entitled to know* whether 
that is a fact, and, in Knowing 
whether it is a fact, the coimtry is 
entitled to know what this war is, 
what its problems are and what stops 
have been taken to meet those prob¬ 
lems. 


that you will instantly convey them 
to mo, so that by the processes which 
the department has I may search out 
where blame is to be attached, where 
remedies are to be applied and where 
strengthening and improvement of 
organization is possible. 


PRAISES ARMY OF HELPERS. 

In the second place, I have a deep 
sense of obligation to the officers or 
tho army and to the civilians who 
have from the beginning of this dif¬ 
ficulty labored in a way which cer¬ 
tainly, in my experience, has never 
been equaled, with devotion, self- 
sacrtfTce, zeal, spending sleepless 
nights and tireless days in an effort 
to bring the origin of this great army 
and its owe in a military enterprise 
Up most rapidly and effectively. 

I have seen strong and grizzled men 
of the army turn away from my desk 
to hide tears when they were asked 
to stay in this country and do or¬ 
ganization work here instead of going 
to France, where the glory of their 
profession, lay, and yet I have never 
known one of them to hesitate for a 
second to obey the order, nor has 
tlfpro been any lack of quality in the 
work whibh any of them have done 
by reason of his natural ambition to 
be on tho field of battle rather than 
in an administrative task, and of the 
great company of civilians. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, who have come to Washington 
from all over the United States, lay¬ 
ing down their ’ private business, 
sometimes accepting salaries which 
office boys at other places enjoy, 
sometimes having no salary at all. 

Men of the largest experience and 
of the greatest talent in business 
have qpme to Washington, put up 
.with tho inadequate conditions which 
the, city now affords because of its 
congested condition, and have worked 
iff season and out of season on this 
undertaking. 


PEOPLE \RE IMPATIENT. 

It would be a tragical thing if this 
tremendous effort, this wholly un- 
pr" Tdmade by these 

-iu ’..mai- vuu. to 

serve the comment that it had fallen 
down. 

I have not,the least doubt that such 
currency as that feeling has gotten 
is due in large part to the tremendous 
impatience of the American people 
to do this great thing greatly. 
Every one of you, and every one of 
us, want to demonstrate the thing 
which we know to be true, that, our 
country is great and strong, ;uid in 
a cause like this will hit like a man 
at the adversary which has at¬ 
tacked us. 

And always there is between the 
beginning of , preparation and the 
final demonstration of its success a 
period of questioning, when every¬ 
body, you and I and everybody else, 
goes tlirough searchings of hearl to 
find out whether all has been done 
that could have been or that ought 
to have been done. AVhether any¬ 
thing remains that can be done, and 
we look back over the past and real¬ 
ize that there* have been delays and 
that there have been shortcomings; 
that there have been things which 
been dorm better. Tn so 
great an enterprise it“ is impossible 
for frankness not to find those things. 


ERRORS ARE EXAGGERATED. 

Mr. Chairman, you made an address 
in the Senate. It was at the conclu¬ 
sion of an investigation of two di¬ 
visions of the War Department, I 
think, the ordnance and the*quarter¬ 
master departmental 

In that investigation some short¬ 
comings had been brought *to. the 
attention of the committee, some de¬ 
lays. They fall readily under two or 
three heads; they were in the midst 
of very large and involved transac¬ 
tions, and yet, by reason of the effort 
of the committee to trace those 
things to their ultimate cause.and 
to get their proper leadings and bear¬ 
ings, it may not bo unfair to say that 
they assumed a disproportionate as¬ 
pect arid appearance in relation to 
what has actually been going on in 
this war and in the War Department.. 

And if I may venture, with very 
great respect to the chairman and to 
the committee, to suggest it, it. seemed 
to me at the lime that i read iliat 
speech that perhaps, without, the in¬ 
tention of the chairman and without 
anybody’s intention, its effect might 
be.to have the country feel that the 
particular difficulties and delays re¬ 
ferred to by the chairman were char¬ 
acteristic rather than exceptional, and 
I want, therefore, to address myself 
to those incidents which were pointed 
out, by the chairman in his address to 
the Senate, and sde whether I cannot, 
with Jiis permission and with great 
deference to- him and the committee, 
place them ih^a light which will show 
that, rather than being characteristic, 
jthev are in fact instances of short¬ 
comings, but only instances, and that 
the general thing to which they bear 
a relation is not to be inferred to bo 
characterized by those instances. 

“O X E EER SON A l\v<) R D.” 

If I may say one personal word, and 
only one, for it is the only one 1 want 
to say, I should like to say, that for 
some reason, which 1 do not under¬ 
stand, when I appeared before your 
committee in these hearings with the 
intention of being frank, weighed 
down, as I • have been ever since I 
have been Secretary of War, by ac¬ 
cumulating difficulties in that depart¬ 
ment—for I became Secretary of War 
on the night that Villa crossed the 
border and raided Columbus, and the 
department has been an active de¬ 
partment ever since, and there has 
been no hour of that time when I 
have not felt that the responsibilities 
which rested upon me were of the 
very grayest kind and when T have 
not wondered constantly where I 


— 

"IIP* or *sorhe mere*^ motoroff- 
uge, it has been. referred to uie 
geon general of the army in order 
that instant corrective steps might 
be taken,, but where it involved a 
breakdown in the human element, 
wherd it showed that sonny man who 
was intrusted with responsibility as 
to the life and welfare and safe cus¬ 
tody of another individual, where it 
was that soft of thing, the remedy 
has been always to refer it to the in¬ 
spector general of the army for im¬ 
mediate inspection, with the recom¬ 
mendation as to a course of action to 
,be taken which would not. only be 
corrective but punitive where fault 
lay. 


MANY NOT SElllOl 8. 

T have before 'me here the report I 
of the inspector general on tho cases! 
with which he has had to deal. Many! 
Of them provide that tom plaints! 
which at the outset looked seriousl 
were not, in fact, serlbus. Sortie ofl 
them showed that the situation was| 
serious and remedies and courses of 
discipline are suggested, 

X have, for pwe, *>55] 

what similar i<> the one which thc| 
phairman had, the report of the 
shipping of a body of a soldier nudel 
In this case tho soldier was killed at] 
the Toronto flying field, his clothing 
was removed, his body was wrapped! 
in a winding sheet and it was received! 


zjzoq z z 


home 11 n 


clothed. 

Immediate inquiry was made andl 
it was discovered that that flying! 
unit was under the control of a major! 
of the Royal Flying Corps of the! 
British army; that ho followed the! 
British custom of removing the] 
clothes of the deceased and return- [ 
ing them in a separate parcel. f I 

The undertaker there employee! to I 
deal with this body dealt with it as I 
the English do and the Canadians do, f 
as their custom is. Immediate in¬ 
structions were issued that there I 
should be an American officer at that| 
carrtp and that the American prac¬ 
tice should prevail should such a | 
catastrophe happen again. 
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DIE TO IMAGINATION. 

I have here a case of neglect of a I 


might find the strength to meet those 
responsibilities—and yet for some rea¬ 
son, with that sense of my duty and 
my task, and with the uutmost de¬ 
sire to aid this committee to develop 
all that it wanted to know and all 
that there was, I seem yet to have 
left, at least upon the minds of some 
members of the committee, a feeling 
that I was defending the actions/of 
m^s uuui dlilatcs \vhen_ i hut was not 
uiy mifimoiu i 


LEARN FROM MISTAKES. 

But our effort is to learn from them, 


‘ eft 

not to repeat, to strengthen .where 


there needs strengthening, to sup¬ 
plement where there needs supple¬ 
menting, and. by bringing two things 
together, our very best effort and the 
confidence or the country back of 
that effort, to make our enemies 
finally feel the strength that is really 
American. 

Now I want to say at the outset, 
Mr. Chairman, that l have no bias in 
favor of individuals. The issue of 
this is far too large for any prejudice 
or favoritism to any individual, and 
when I discuss, if I shall discuss in¬ 
dividuals by name, whether "it be 
General Crozier or General Sharpe, or 
if I refer to myself. I want it under¬ 
stood that the appearance of any one 
of us in the casualty list, any morn¬ 
ing is a negligible matter as con¬ 
trasted with the success of this enter¬ 
prise, and I am not here either to de¬ 
fend individuals, including myself, 

,, 0 .. ■ ■ ■ < p hero tn ilofiv ri^lavc mi.«- 

!<es, shdrtcdlnuigs or la iso star is. 


. HAVE APPLIED REMEDIES. 

But 1 think I can say with con¬ 
fidence that where these things have 
appeared we have sought the rem¬ 
edy; that in many places we have 
applied the remedy, and the largest 
purpose I have in being here is to 
urge what I do not need to urge, that 
your committee, that the members 
of the Senate and the members of 
the House, that every citizen iti this 


PROMISES TO CO-OPERATE. 

T have brought down here today, 
Mr. Chairman, no hurriedly gathered 
data with regard to divisions of the 
War Department and its activity, 
which you have not as yet inquired 
into. I am here, if I can. to make a 
compendious statement of this whole 
situation, and if there be, as doubt¬ 
less will bo and ought to be, other 
phases of the War Department’s Hvork 
which your committee desires to go 
into, I trust you will go into it thor¬ 
oughly, and when you have uncovered 
any shortcoming or defectvT need not 
tell yop that if you bring it to my 
attention T will do all I can, and that 
speedily, and without fear or favor of 
person, to correct, adjust and im¬ 
prove it. 


patient at Camp Wheeler. The 
spector general lound u^n iy.quiry-^, 
] fancy it did lead to a fatal result, 
at least the patient died—the in¬ 
spector general went through it in -a 
judicial way and came to the con¬ 
clusion that the conditions did.not ac¬ 
tually justify the complaint, but that 
in the bitterness of her distress the 
wife of .this soldier felt that some¬ 
thing more might have been done if 
she could have had her soldier home 
with her, and her complaints were 
based upon that sort of distressed 
imagination, in the judgment of the 
inspector general, which \ve are all 
familiar with. * 

In that particular cAfce no further 
remedy ,is suggested than that care 
and consideration should be had in 
dealing with the relatives; 

CIVILIAN A|D DISMISSED. 

4 Thd first case of all which came to 
my personal attention came from 
Plattsburg, where a complaint was 
made of the mistreatment of a sol¬ 
dier by a civilian. I sent immediately 
for the record. I examined it per¬ 
sonally’and f came to the conclusion 
that that particular civilian, a man 
called in from civil life when the 
emergency arose and the rapid ex¬ 
pansion of the medical corps was 
needed, had failed to understand bis 
responsibility, and I therefore dis¬ 
missed him , from the army. 

These are two • cases. However, 
without going over them, they 

—- * . I—- .... ; 
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gether, and there are no others of a| 
more grave character than those l| 
have cited, no others differing in| 
character from those that I have| 
cited. The whole record, of cburseJ 
is at the disposal of the committee, it! 
it desires it. I 

There are two cases to which T do| 
want to refer in a little more detail. 




NEGLECT OF THE,DEAD. 


The chairman of the committe read 

tv 


to the Senate two! letters dealing 
with I nstances bf the dead! 


READS ARMY ORDER 

Before l do that, perhaps it would| 
not be unwise to read to the commit 
tee an order of June 15. with regard 
to the treatment qf the bodies of the 
<l- a<i, issued from, the quartermaster 
general of the army to the depart 
rnent quartermasters in the army. 

Subject--Embalming and 


- - - • . . , 
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remains for interment or 


ring 

shipment. K. Y 


1918. 

1. In order to comply with the require 
ments of paragraphs 87, and. 107, army 
regulations, so far as they relate to 
the disposition of the remains of offi 
ce.rs and enlisted men of the army activ 
list who may die at camps of organiza 
tion and other places in your depart 


... 


arouse 

aucl. indignation that a man can 


should be invited, where practicable,! 
and contracts entered into with local| 
undertakers, or other competent per¬ 
sons, for services in the preparation I 
the remains for interment or shipment! 

•during the fiscal year ending June ho, I 
191S. " 

2. These bids should cover the cost of| 
embalming and shaving each body, thef 
embalming to be performed in* such 
manner as to insure perfect preserva-| 
tion; the cost of each casket or coffin, 

, 4 „ A _ , without metal-lined shipoing case bui 

human treatment to find out who , ;iam0 pIi , u . t „ be ; w j,;. n ar( 

was responsible for the conditions Interred at the post, and the coko 
complained of there in order that each metal-fined casket, with im,H 

1 plate and shipping ease 


have. 

I had not seen those letters before. 
At once, upon hearing of them, 1 
wrote to the chairman of the com¬ 
mittee and asked for the names of 
the writers of those letters and the 
camps in which those incidents were 
reported to hav.e taken place. 

I wanted, and 1 want now, to fol¬ 
low those through to the very end to 
find out who was guilty of this, in- 


1 may punish those who are guilty. 

The chairman has felt that thosV 
letters came to him in a confidential 
way and has suggested that he will 
endeavor to have himself relieved 
froqi that confidence so that I can 
ultimately get those names and re¬ 
dress the wrong. 


COMPLAINTS RELATIVELY FEW. 

There are two instances. I have had 
others. I have not had those two, 

tvnr Tf mnv int” 

To ivliOW 


Uiixi witn ct iiiiiiiuu mrjr 

more than a million men—in arms In 

this country, with great hospital es¬ 
tablishments in all these camps, with 
hospitals established in many other 
camps than those which are directly 
devoted to the National army, the 
National Guard and the regular 
army, the number of complaints is 
relatively small, perhaps some dozen 
and a half, and in each instance, 
when the complaint came, if it dealt 
with a question of shortage of sup- 


do be uset 
when remains are shipped). Whereve 
practicable government caskets will b 
used with an ordinary shipping casq 
and when government coffins are used 
in the shipment of remains, they ,shout 
be inclosed in a raejtal-lined shibpin 
case. For local interment, howevef th 
government coffin should be used. ' 

J. "W here the expenses permitted 1 
paragraph 167. A. R., are exceeded i 
will be necessary for this office to ol 


tnfn “or' 


of the quartermaster general. 

D. L. Bjrainard, * 
Colonel, Quartermaster Coro<? 
Aug. 30. 1917. v * 

From Quartermaster General. 

To the department quartermaster 
eastern department. 

Governors Island, N. Y. H. 

Subject: Preparing remai& for shin I 

p I 

to the irr 

structions of this office of June 15, 1917^ 
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Secretary of War Makes Pro¬ 
found Impression Upon 
Committeemen, 


TELLS 


IN FRANCE 


rlugd 
' Ml 


Across/ Waters 


Be 


fore I Poops Arrrvjf 


(For Editwrial Commenw See Pag^ 

W A swamWy >9.— 

Secretary Newton D. Baker’s state¬ 
ment of America’s war plan carrying* 
the assertion that an army of 500,000 
would be in France early this year and 
1,500,000 ready to ship to France dur¬ 
ing 1918, still remained the center of 
interest at the Capitol today. 

The secretary’s outline of the enemy’s 
preparations reveafiing many hitherto 
carefully guarded military secrets and 
given yesterday to the Senate mili¬ 
tary committee in answer to criticisms 
of the War Department, made a pro¬ 
found impression on committee mem¬ 
bers. Chairman George E. Chamber- 
lain. who has been the department’s 
chief critic, admitted this before Sec¬ 
retary Baker left the stand. The chair¬ 
man proposed that Baker be given a 
rest and there was no attempt at cross- 
examination, although when the com¬ 
mittee today assembled it was under¬ 
stood the secretary would be recalled 
for further examination later. 

The secretary was on the stand yes¬ 
terday virtually the entire day. and his 
statement was heard by many members 
of Congress crowded into the big 
.caucus room ot Jthe -iionat, - ..o/fipo 
building. 

Committee Members Amazed. 

The committee members seemed 
amazed when told that men in the 
thirty-two National Guard and Na¬ 
tional Army divisional camps were 
ready to go abroad today if needed. 

When Senator Chamberlain asked the 
secretary why the public had not been 
cttken into confidence in such matters. 
Baker spoke of the reluctance of 
military men to reveal army plans and 
referred to a statement of Von Hinden- 
burg to the effect that America was 
advertising her war plans. 

“But isn’t it a fact that Germany has 
known all about this?” persisted Sen¬ 
ator Chamberlain. 

“No,” replied Secretary Baker. “The 
German government is still mystified 
regarding the number of men now in 
France. They know what is doing on 
the front; but Germany still is in 
doubt as to the number of men we 
have abroad.” 

To Train New Draft. 

The secretary’s statement thatr the 
United States “will have 500,000 men 
in France early in 1918 and a million 
j and a half ready to ship to France in 
! 1918” caused many to express the opin- 
| ion that war plans contemplated the 
completion of the training of those 
; called in the new draft before the year 
I ended. 

The- committee was told that it 
j would be a tragical thing if the im- 
i pression which had gone out that the 
! War Department had broken down was 
i allowed to remain unchallenged. 

1 He spoke of the devotion of his as¬ 
sistants in the department, military 
and civilian, in strong terms. Never 
in the history of the time, he declared, 
had an army of its size been raised, 
equipped, trained, and prepared for 
battle as had that of the United States. 
Emphasizing that he was not there to 
defend himself or anybody, the secre¬ 
tary urged the committee again and 
again to lay bare any shortcoming of 
the department that it might be cor¬ 
rected. 


What proved to be one of the most 
striking portions of Secretary Baker's 
statement yesterday was that dealing 
with the disposition of the American 
armies in France. In describing, the 
preparations for the United States ex¬ 
peditionary forces there, he said: 

France was a white sheet of paper so 
far as we were concerned and on that 
we had not only to write an army, but 
we had to write the means of maintain¬ 
ing that army, and from the first time 
when a careful and scientific study of 
the opportunities of France to help us 
were made, from that hour until this, 
we have been building in France fa¬ 
cilities, instruments, agencies, just as 
many as we are here in the United 
States, and more—many of them of the 
same character. 

Must Develop Port. 

For instance, the French had natural¬ 
ly reserved the best ports of France for 
their own supply. The channel ports 
have been reserved for the British. 
When we came in it was necessary for 
us to have independent ports of entry 
in order that there might not be con¬ 
fusion and admixture of our supplies, 
going through these ports of disem¬ 
barkation with those of other nations. 
We were given several ports. As you 
perhaps recall, the ports of France are 
tidal ports, ports with deep water and 
tidal basins at high tide with insuffi¬ 
cient water for landing at the docks 
when the tide is out. 

As a convenience, the construction of 
docks and wharves in ports of that 
kind is very much more difficult than 
where you have a deep sea harbor and 
all you have to do Is to erect a pile 
wharf. We have had- to build docks, we 
have had to fabricate in this country 
and send off dock-handling machinery; 
we have had to send from this country 
even the piles to build the docks. We 
have had to have gantry cranes, manu¬ 
factured in this country and sent over 
to be erected on thO>e docks; we have 
had to erect over tTffere warehouses at 
the ports of disemtrarkation in order 
that these vast accommodations for 
stores and supplies which go over can 
be properly housed and cared for, until 
they can be distributed into the in¬ 
terior. > 

We have had to take over, and are 
in process of rebuilding and amplifying 
a railroad 600 miles long in order to 
carry our products .from our ports of 
disembarkation to our general bases of 
operations. And all of that, gentlemen, 
had to be done, not o£ly studied out, as 
a necessary thing to do, but when so 
studied out and reported here, the man¬ 
ufactures for those things have to be 
carried on in this country, and the 
things shipped over there, nails, cross 
ties, spikes, fish plates, engines, cars, 
buildings. 

We have had to build ordnance de¬ 
pots and repair shops and great maga- 
- g jj Xft-A..o JLaaDPly in. the inte rio r. Al l o f 
that problem has' been carried forward 
step by/step. The .plans for a single 
ordnance repair shqp' which I saw some 
time ago. covered^racres and acres of 
ground, designed aver here, iron work 
-fabricated over here, disassembled, put 
in ships and carried abroad to be re¬ 
assembled over there. 

We have had to bullcj, barracks over 
there for our soldiers* and in the 
meantime to billet tla'dfh around in the 
French villages. Building barracks 
over there and building them here is 
a very different thing, gentlemen. 

Fronic Tree to Barrack. 

When we summoned the lumber in¬ 
dustry of ;his country to produce the 
lumber of build our own cantonments 
it came in a great and steady stream 
from all over the country but when 
we talk about building barracks in 
.France it means this: It means to 
organize, as we have organized, regi¬ 
ments of foresters, and sending them 
over into the forests of France which 
they have assigned to us for our use, 
cutting down the trees, setting up 
sawmills, making the lumber of var¬ 
ious sizes, transporting it to the 
Places where jt is to be used, and then 
finally using it. 

We have had to go back to the 
planting of the corn in France in or¬ 
der that we might some time make a 
harvest. Our operations began in the 
forests of France, not in the lumber 
yards as they did in this countrv. 

That great staff under General 
Pershing’s direction, containing so 
many men from the American Army, 
enriched by captains of industry and 
masters of technical performance in 
this country, all of these large indus¬ 
trial operations under general direc¬ 
tion, such as the railroad and dock 
buildings, under a former vice presi¬ 
dent and now a vice president perhaps* 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Atterbury and men of that qualitv 
and experience, summoned in to aid 
him—those are the men who are car¬ 
rying forward these operations, which 
ar e quite as expensive as those which 
are carried on over here and of far 
greater difficulty, because it means 
getting material by cable as to sizes 
and specifications, having it fabri¬ 
cated here, and sent, across through 
those invested three thousand miles of 
on that side. 


Build Hospitals, Too. 

In addition to that on the other side 
it has been necessary for us to build 
hospitals and that is where the major 
need for hospitals may be. It has been 
necessary for # the surgeon-general's 
staff to be divided in this fashion and 
to select supplies and procure ma¬ 
terials, and to send over staffs of 
trained persons to supervise the con¬ 
struction of these hospitals, and to 
man and equip them. All of that has 
gone on contemporaneously -with the 
work which has been done in this 
country, and then, in order that an¬ 
other element may be added to the 
kaleidoscopic character which this J 
war necessarily has, I call your atten- ; 
tion to a thing which you already J 
know". 

This war had a more or less 
set character until the Russian situa¬ 
tion changed and it has changed, 
in the last few months. When 
we had gotten more or less used 
to the situation created by the un¬ 
certainty as to Russia, there came 
the great Italian defeat which called 
for even greater changes in our plans 
in many ways. 

So that what might have been a 
■perfectly acceptable plan as to major 
operations prior to the change in the 
Russian situation' or prior to the 
change in the Italian situation, had to 
be restudied instantly, and for that 
reason, among others, there is now- or¬ 
ganized, as you know', in France, pur¬ 
suant to the suggestion of Lloyd 
George, the Rapello conference or the 
supreme war council and the United 
States is represented on that by the 
chief of staff of the American army 
and the major international arrange¬ 
ments in regard to the military are 
worked out there, while General 
Pershing and his staff of experts are 
working out those other questions. 

That is a picture of w'hat has been 
going on over there, gentlemen. On 
this side much of that has had to be 
done, and in addition to it, all the 
things we have done, and I ask you to 
remember among the achievements on 
this side is the building of this army, 
not of 50,000 or 100,000 or 500,000, but 
of substantially 1,500,000 men. 

And now, let me be frank with you, . 
and let your judgment be frank with i 
me about v tliis. Has any army in his¬ 
tory, ever, since the beginning of 
time, been so raised and cared for -as 
this army has? Can the picture be 


that it can be a strong* and effective 
military army and still he free from 
things which have hitherto weakened 
and sapped the vitality and virility of 
armies. • 

I have gone from camp to camp 
among these cantonments, and my first 
question almost invariably is- to the 
camp commander, ‘What about your 
disciplinary problem?’ 


Nothing Dike it. 

Old men in the army, men whose 
lives have been spent in it from their 
boyhood, and who have been all over 
the continental United States and 
through its insular possessions wher¬ 
ever our armies have been, who know 
the life of the soldier and the camp 
and the post, all say with one accord, 
and no exception, that they have never 
seen anything like this, that the dis¬ 
ciplinary problems of the army arc. re¬ 
duced to a negligible quantity and Jn- 
stead of the melancholy and pathetic 
parade through the secretary of war’s 
office of court-martial after cdurt* 
martial of men who have fallen dow.«? 
and yielded to temptation under these 
unusual circumstances, which used to 
obtain. I have an infrequent case now' 
of court-martial, by reason of such 
weaknesses. 

When Lord Northcliffe returned to 
England he was invited, as I recall it, 
by Lloyd George, to accept a position 
in his cabinet. He wrote a letter 
which was printed in the papers, and 
in that he made this casual reference 
tq the United States. He spoke of his 
visit here, and spoke, of our war prepa¬ 
rations in this fashion: 

“War preparations are proceeding in 
the virile atmosphere of the United 
States and Canada with a fervor and 
enthusiasm little understood on this 
side of the Atlantic.” 

He was then in England. I happen 
to have a copy of a confidential in¬ 
struction issued by the German gov¬ 
ernment in June, 1917, to the German 
press as to what course they should 
take in dealing with American matters 
and they say: 

IVhat Germans Say. 

“While the news about American 
. war preparations, such as the organiz- 
i ing and outfitting of an army of 
. t 1,000,000 men strong, to reinforce the 

beginning of ’ French-English front is looked upon 
-ac, ! j n that form as bluff, the spreading 
J.qf which may unfavorably affect the 


duplicated? We have raised this army.. J'opinion of the German people, yet the 
taking the Regular Army and the Na- - fact must not be overlooked on the 


t tiona l Guard* raising U to wa r strength 

and supplementing it by the operatior 
of a draft, and there are senators in 
this room who said to me with grief 
when we proposed that that form of 
raising the soldiers should be had,* 
they siioook their heads and said: 

“Mr. Secretary, it can't be done. It. is* 
too sudden to the American people 
that mode of selecting soldiers’” 

And yet. has any great enterprise 
within the knowledge of any man in 
lliis room ever been carried out with 
more unfailing justice, with more in¬ 
telligent explanation and commenda¬ 
tion to the good sense and patriotism 
)f the - American people, and lias an^f 


other hanfl, that the United States 
with the support of its capacity for 
. material and industrial management, is 
grilling itself for war with great en¬ 
ergy and tenacity.” 

*-■ Your committee will have full op- 
ypbrtunity and will doubtless go into 
those things, if you will deal with the 
hospital situation, the Medical Corpse* 
the Signal Corps, you will hear thj/ 
wonderful work done by the engineer*- 
i-hg department of our army. 

When it is all told, Mr. Chairman, it 
will be a story which I am sure your 
committee will be glad to report to the- 
v Senate of the United States as being 
a tremendous response to a tremendous 


reat and revolutionary change .in oifr i responsibility and when you have made 
lode of practice ever been accepted r this investigation I know that the 
o splendidly as the operation of. th<A , American peopje will feel, as I think 


mod 
so 

selective service ;ystem? 


Troops Well Protected. • 

We have got those young men in 
camp and thev are surrounded from 
flic day they left home until the day 
they come back to it. if in God's provi¬ 
dence they can come back, with more 
agencies for their protection and com¬ 
fort and health and happiness, phy¬ 
sical, spiritual and mental, than any 
army that ever went out on a field. 

» They are classified by a system 
so that men who have mechanical in¬ 
stincts and training will be given me¬ 
chanical opportunities in the army. 
The “round" man is not sought to be 
put into the “square” place. 

The Y. M. C. A.,—the American peo¬ 
ple have subscribed liberally for the 
purpose—the A’. M. C. A., the Knights 
of Columbus, the Young- Women’s 
Christian Association, the training- 
camp activities committee, the train¬ 
ing camp athletic committee, have all 
been brought in—and the Red Cross—- 
have all been brought, in to live with 
the soldiers, and by virtue of activ¬ 
ities started in the War Department, 
the communities which surround the 
camps have been instantly gotten away 
from the notion which used to prevail 
of a certain alienation between a civil¬ 
ian and soldier group, and these sol¬ 
dier boys ill these camps have been 
adopted into the homes and hearts of 
the people among whom they live. No 
such relation has ever existed between 
an army and a civilian population as 
j exists with regard to this. 

1 And then, with your aid, the army 
has been able to practically stamp out 
intemperance among the soldiers, by 
the establishment of zones, by the es¬ 
tablishment of patrol systems of one 
kind and another, by the training of 
these young officers in these training- 
camps, young men of experience and 
fine feeling and all that, we have jpot- 
' ten in to this great army the Idea 


they have a right to feel, that we are 
in this war to win it, that we are in 
it to hit and hit hard, that we are in 
it to coordinate our strength with that 
. of our associates, that the problem is 
not one of individual star playing, but 
of team play, with these veterans and 
experienced persons under actual battle 
conditions: that more has been done, 
perhaps, than the country expected, 
more than the wisest in the country 
i thought was possible to do. 

In so far as I am personally con-', 
cerned, I know what is ahead'of us. 1 
I know what the American feeling 
about this war is. Every body is im¬ 
patient to do as much as we can. There 
will be no division of * counsel; there 
will be all the criticism there ought to 
be upon shortcomings and failures, 
there will be, so far as the War De¬ 
partment is concerned, a continued ef¬ 
fort at self-improvement, and a hospi¬ 
tality toward every suggestion for imX" 
provement that can come from the out¬ 
side, but the net result is going to be 
that a united and confident American 
people, believing in themselves and in 
their institutions, are going to demand,* 
and that at no late day, on European I 
battlefields, in the face of veterans! 
though they be, they do not excel usl 
in achievement and when the victory isl 
won over there, Mr. Chairman, the cred-f 
it will come to American enterprise and! 
to American determination and to I 
American courage will be an honor to I 
us, as the tenacity of purpose and I 
splendid achievements of .the British| 
and French already shed great lustre| 
on the names of great people. 
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OPTIMISM WHILE 
IN U. S. CAPITAL 


Roosevelt Believes U, S.. 

Rush War Plans as Result 
of Recent Criticisms, 


IVIi 


Jormano’s 

Dispatch 


W ASHINGTON, Tuesday,* .Tan. 2D.— 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt was a 
bright light amid the gloom that set¬ 
tled -down over the national capital 
last week. His cheery optimism was 
most welcome, and most helpful. He 
sees the danger of a drawn battle, un¬ 
less the United States can do more for 
the Allies in 1918 than seemingly has 
been in the cards up to the present 
moment, but he is sure a way out of 
the existing difficulties and deadlocks 
will open up. While not minimizing 
the danger, he scorns the thought that 
it will overtake us; and his criticisms 
of the administration, while direct and 
forceful, were constructive and not un¬ 
kindly. 

All that he had to say related itself 
to war management, and was at once 
emphasized by the publication of the 
testimony of Representative Medill 
McCormick of Chicago before the 
House military committee, in which he 
said a feeling had begun to appear in 


England and France that the United 
States, unless it can greatly speed up 
its preparations would be unable to 
strike the expected decisive blow. 

The trouble has been largely with 
the War Department, and the facts 
are now in possession of the public. 
Mqtnv changes have already been made, 
but many others will be necessary be¬ 
fore that department is in position to 
function in a satisfactory way. Can 
the reforms be made with the existing 
material, or must there be a thorough 
cleaning out, both of men and methods, 
and must legislation be agreed to be¬ 
fore we are in a position to do the ex¬ 
pected and highly important thing? 
This is the. question now confronting 
President. Wilson and the American 
people. 

Roosevelt Wants Changes. 

Colonel Roosevelt demands a thor¬ 
ough house cleaning in the War De¬ 
partment. Tie not only wants Secre¬ 
tary Baker to resign, but he waivt.s 
Congress to pass the war council and 
the munitions department bills, and to 
provide at once for universal military 
training. The President stands at 11.■ 
opposite extreme, opposing all these 
proposals. Both 'men. however, want 
the same results—military efficiency 
at the earliest, possible moment. 

The government will devote itself 
untiringly to this question during the 
days that are just ahead. If the de¬ 
sired results can be accomplished with¬ 
out legislation, neither Colonel Roose¬ 
velt nor anybody else will object, but 
if legislation in the end should be 
deemed essential to success, it will be 
pressed with vigor, and then the Pres¬ 
ident would be compelled to assume 
full responsibility for its failure. Cir¬ 
cumstances may so adjust themselves 
as to make this the great crisis of 
Wilson's career. 

Into such an environment Colonel 
Roosevelt came last week speaking- 
words of good cheer and doing all that 
was possible to inoculate the official 
aide of the city with something of his 
own confidence and determination. He 
is already the American Northcliffe— 
the most persistent and audacious 
critic of the war administration. Many 
people had supposed that he would 
degenerate into a comon scold, .but 
so lar he has not done that. He seems 
trying to make himself the real leader 
of the opposition, and in proportion as 
he succeeds his influence will increase 
and must be recognized. He sees, as 
does the President, the need for cen¬ 
tralized war control, but he doesn t 
want centralization used merely for 
the creation of a. round table of the 
President's personal friends. 


Upon Broad Base. 

Even the creation of the Mc-Adoo 
dictatorship requires a broader base 
than that upon which the administra¬ 
tion rests—a base so broad that it will 
include every political interest in the 
country. 

These matters are of general im¬ 
portance, for it is by no means certain 
that the political campaign of this 
year, and also that of 19,20, will hot 
turn upon them. It is true that war 
appointments have not j*et figured 
largely upon the surface of events in 
this city, but 'that does not mean that 
politicians are. not thinking about, 
them. The radical Republicans have 
restrained themselves with difficulty 
thus far, but if Wilson's management 
of the war should prove unsatisfactory 
to the country all these matters will 
be brought forward to furnish counts 
in a general indictment against the 
Democratic party and an appeal to the 
country to take away its power. 

The administration has done*- in a 
business way what it should do in a 
yiulitical way—it has called such men 
as Frank A. Vanderlip, Henry P. Davi¬ 
son and other captains of finance and 
industry who are not of the President’s 
political faith to its support. As it 
has made a conscription of the busi¬ 
ness talent of the country, so, it is 
argued, it should make a conscription 
of the country’s political talent. Other¬ 
wise there are breakers ahead. 

Roosevelt’s Opportunity. 

Here is the Roosevelt opportunity. 
He has placed himself at the head of 
the opposition by sheer force of vigor 
and ability. His right to command 
was not questioned by any Republican 
in this city last week and all of them 
felt the stimulus of his presence. It 
is too early to speak definitely about 
political issues, but if they should 
group themselves around the Presi¬ 
dents political appointments and have 
o background of popular disapproval 
of his conduct of the war. it seems 
almost impossible that Colonel Roose¬ 
velt should fail to come back as the 
leader of his party. 

Many radical Republicans confidcnt- 
lv expect such a grouping of the issues, 
cjne of the President’s difficulties 
grows out of his inaccessibility. The 
defect is temperamental. He is at 
home with his books, he is not at 
home with men. He lias little of the 
social instinct, less perhaps than any 
President has in the history of the re¬ 
public.. Members of his own party in 
Congress have as much difficulty in 
seeing him as anybody else. The re¬ 
sult is that he talks about the war 
and other public affairs with a sur¬ 
prisingly small number of men, most, 
of them his personal appointees, wiio 
obviously are not in position to oppose 
him. The result of this situation is 
that at times he has lacked perspec¬ 
tive, breadth of view and even accu¬ 
rate information. 

In War Management. 

This is no more true of war man¬ 
agement than it has ’been of various 
other matters that have come up since 
he entered the White House. 1 

the great principles underlying the 
Allied cause he is perfectly familiar 
and he has displayed a most wonder¬ 
ful skill in giving them utterance. To 
be able to do this, contact with men j 
is not necessary. It is only when he , 
comes to the business side of war that 
he shows anything like lack of skill. j 

This view is hold by so many able, , 
disinterested and fairminded men, who 
want the President to succeed m the 
biggest possible way, and are anxious 
to help him whenever they can that 
there must be something m it. The 
service he has rendered the country 
and the world is so conspicuously great 
that they do not have as much patience 
with these shortcomings as otherwise 
would be the case. 

it is here that Roosevelt and the 
Republicans will find their opportu- 
nitv, if at all. Great Britain had not 
been at war many months before tno 
Asquith ministry, as a partisan lib¬ 
eral ministry, had disappeared, and a 
coalition government had assumed con¬ 
trol In France ministries rise and 
la 11," almost with the seasons.. 

In every nation war requires that 
partisanship be swept aside not only 
in theorv but in fact. The only way 
to eliminate partisanship is to bring 
the strongest men of the country to 
the help of the government, regardless 
of their political affiliations. 

Do Not Get View*. 

In manv parts of the United States 
there has been inability to learn the 
truth about our relationship to the 
physical side of the war. The minds 
of manv Americans have been closed 
to the fact that this country is con¬ 


fronting an enemy that is greatlj its 
superior as far as immediate ability 
to use resources for war is concernea. 
Germany for a generation has been 
the greatest military nation of modern 
Times. It is highly organized for war, 
politically and economically, while the 
United States has had no experience 
of that kind. , 

Too many Americans have compared 
the size of Germany with that of the ; 
United States, and reassured themserVrfcfcy 
that Germany would quit the moment-, 
she saw that we were determined to, 
make war on a scale commensurate*- 
with our size. Jhey forget that a 
larger country than the United btatos 
lies alongside Germany, a huge dere¬ 
lict offering itself a prey to German 
greed. Superior size means nothing in 
this war. Unorganized or unutilized 
resources are equivalent to no resources 
at all. Man power that is unorganized, 
untrained and unarmed, is as good as 
no man power. , , , 

These matters are intimately related 
to the business side of war and have 
helped explain some of the recent pes¬ 
simism in this cty. If we are not to 
have speedy organization of our 
strength, the war will bo lost, and the 
disappointment of England and France 
as reported bv Representative McCor¬ 
mick will have been justified. Th.ese 
thoughts ran riot in this city a’l ot 
last week beginning with ■ the/I resi¬ 
dent’s assault upon Senator Chamber- 
lain, and they were emphasized when 
the latter made his stunning reply, but 
the new week has started more 
auspiciously. The secretary of war, 
around whom most of the storm has 
been raging, came to Congress yester¬ 
day with an olive branch in his hand, 
and it is now believed that the way is 
opening for a better understanding all 
around, and an effort, under more fa¬ 
vorable conditions than hitherto have 
existed, for the country to make a 
long pull, a strong pull and a pull alto¬ 
gether. 

Baker told an impressive story to 
the military committee. His testi¬ 
mony, both as to its content and the 
manner in which it was given, made a 
decidedly' favorable impression, ana al¬ 
ready some of the tense feeling cre¬ 
ated by the jauntiness and cocksure¬ 
ness which he assumed on his first ap¬ 
pearance is beginning to disappear. 
The outlook for a proper understand¬ 
ing and necessary team work between 
Congress and the executive dapartment 
has materially improved. 

—W. W. JERMANE. 


REPUBLICAN SENATOR 
LAUDS ADMINISTRATION 


BALTIMORE. Md.. Tuesday, Jan. 29. 
—President Woodrow Wilson and Sec¬ 
retary of War Newtoti D. Baker were 
praised and support of the administra¬ 
tion in its efforts To win the war were 
urged by Senator William E. Borah of 
Idaho in a speech here last night un¬ 
der the auspices of the Maryland 
League for National .Defense. 

“Some men cannot lay aside their 
partisanship,” The Baltimore Sun 
quotes Senator Borah as saying, “but 
if a few men in Congress are so af¬ 
flicted do not judge the others by the 
few.” 

Expressing the belief that America 
will succeed in its efforts to make the 
world safe for democracy. Senator 
Borah said: “Secretary Baker is loyal 
and patriotic and anxious to win the 
war. When America has been returned 
victorious, no man will be able to 
stand beside the great man who has 
led this country to victory in spite of 
all the obstacles that he has faced. 
That man is Woodrow Wilson. All the 
rest of the men in Washington are do¬ 
ing their best to bring results for the 
best interest.® of their country, despite 
the mistakes that we have made. We 
must remember that these mistakes of 
detail arise from the tremendous task 
cd upon peac eful men who . are 

preparing an army to contend with an¬ 
other nation that has been preparing 
for forty years. Had Germany been 
called upon to prepare in six months, 
she would have made as many mis¬ 
takes as the United States. 1 say this 
when I think of ‘the antics of the blun¬ 
dering German statesmen who have fig¬ 
ured recently in the diplomatic world. 
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'The Portrait of a Great Secretary ( 
of War. . I 

The merit of Secretary TJaker’s 
.. testimony before the Senate Military 
Committee will be measured by tliejl 
specific statements of fact which it I 
affords, not by any general denial of | 
Ids that the War Department lias!; 
“fallen down,” or by any general as¬ 
severation that the department he ad¬ 
ministers has done in this emergency 
all that could be expected of human 
fallibility. 

The country at large will withhold 
its judgment of the Secretary’s ade-( 
quacy or inadequacy until it has heard j 
and studied all that lie is able orj 
willing to tell; but the final judgment 
on the main question will proceed 
from the bench, not from the witness 
stand. And neither now nor h\ the j 
record of history will that verdict be 
colored by politics. 

The subjoined picture of a really 
great War Minister, charged with the 
tremendous difficulties of a conflict 
that w r as not three thousand miles 
away, was drawn from the full and 
intimate knowledge of onp of Lin¬ 
coln’s private secretariate, John G. 
Nicolay, ancj with the keen discern¬ 
ment of character and the superior 
literary artistry of another. John 
Hay. It is worth reading to-day: | 

“Stanton's nature was largely mate¬ 
rialistic ; his eyes saw things in a sim¬ 
ple, practical light; his mind dealt with 
them by rules of arithmetic. This qual- u 
ity, arising mainly from strong instinc- j 
tive perception, was coupled with an-, 
other trait which gave it extraordinary 
pow’er and value, namely, physical and 
mental energy. Above everything else 
he was a man of action. What in other I 
men might be likened to the variable 
force of winds or wills, Might be repre¬ 
sented fh him as the continuous, unre¬ 
mitting action of a steam engine, able 
to furnish at every call any required 
pressure and speed for any period of 
duration. He had thus the qualities,; 
which, made him a worker of .workers! 
Method and organization were with bin* 
prime intuitions. He was impatient c i 
delay and intolerant of neglect. Ever 
thought and volition was positive. H i 
advice was always intelligent, cotosistei 
and steady ; his decisions were rapid ai 
generally judicious and permanent.” 

This portrait of a really great W 
Minister, a Democrat ca^ed for t, 
foregoing reasons by a Republic t 
President to a Republican Cabinet, I f 
executive officer chosen not for p< 
sonal acceptability to that Preside 
but in spite of a personal antagonis i 
admittedly bitter on Stanton’s si< 
is presented here without comment, h 
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A GREAT ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Thewholeworld will take notice of 
Secretary of War Baker’s address to 
the Senate military committee yester¬ 
day, especially that part of it which 
deals with the number of men the 
United States will have in France be¬ 
fore the year is much older and the 
number of men available for transpor¬ 
tation in 1918. 

The Secretary has taken the people 
into his confidence very much to his 
advantage and that of the govern¬ 
ment. It may be contrary to military 
ethics to declare that we shall have 
half a million men in France early this 
year. Certainly it is giving Germany 
valuable information. But it is the 
kind of information that will do us 
immense good, and even if it does have 
the effect of counteracting the general 
impression that obtains among the 
Germans that we have only a paper 
army and no means of transporting 
what we have across the Atlantic the 
effect may be still further to sicken 
them of the prospect. Certainly, Ger¬ 
many at the limit Qf her resources 
can do little more than she has done 
already to meet the blow America is 
preparing to deliver before the next 
campaign in France has reached its 
middle stage. 

We are glad further that. Mr. Baker 
has been thus frank and outspoken 
because nothing could make clearer 
the fact that Senator Chamberlain and 
the critics of the War Department 
were wholly in the wrong when they 
declared that the department had 
ceased to function. Errors have been 
made. Mr. Baker admits them. There 
is no such thing as perfection in this 
world. The tragical blunders commit 
ted by the government of Abraham 
Lincoln during the Civil War, the 
way the British have “muddied 
through;’ the deadly mistake the 
Great German General Staff made in 
not seizing Channel cities on the 
French coast when they could have 
been had almost without cost in men 
and material, the terribly expensive 
blunder the French committed at the 
outbreak of the war in marching on Al¬ 
sace instead of defending the Franco- 
Belgian border, alike point to the falli¬ 
bility of man in war. 

But the story told by Secretary 
Baker yesterday is a revelation of 
careful preparation and foresight in 
attention to details which makes the 
criticisms of Mr. Roosevelt and his 
followers quite insignificant. In order 
to appreciate the magnitude of the 
task that confronted the War Depart¬ 
ment one should read Mr. Baker’s ad¬ 
dress from beginning to end. It will 
give him an insight into the tremen¬ 
dous work that confronted the Secre 
tary and his staff of experts at the out¬ 
break of the war, and the systematic 
manner in which it was met will in¬ 
spire confidence in the success of our 
I arms when once our soldiers are put 
I to the supreme test. 


It may be that some persons will be 
disappointed over the announcement 
that we have not a half million men 
in France today, but let them look at 
what was thought possible only last 
summer. Mr. Baker has pointed to an 
editorial in the Metropolitan, of which 
Mr. Roosevelt was then contributing 
editor, in which it was complained in 
the August issue that we were npt ex¬ 
erting our whole resources to putting 
men in the field. “We should have 
strained,” says the editor, “every ener¬ 
gy to have gotten from 50,000 to 100,- 
000 men in France this year.” The 
government has actually far exceeded 
this ideal program. And then the edi¬ 
tor says that by 1918 we could have 
had 500,000 to send over, or any part 
of 500,000 men which we could ship. 
The answer of the Secretary will be¬ 
come historic: “Instead of having 

50,000 or 100,000 men in France in 
1917 we have many more men than 
that in France, and instead of having 
a half-million men whom we could 
ship to France if we could find any 
way to do it in 1918. we will have 
more than one-half million men in 
France early in 1918, and we have 
available, if the transportation facil¬ 
ities are available to us, and the pros¬ 
pect is not unpromising, 1,500,000 who 
in J 918 can he shipped to France.” 

The Commercial rejoices that the 
Secretary of War has told us the 
facts in spite of the protests of his 
military advisers. The profound im¬ 
pression that was made on the Senate 
military committee will spread 
throughout the world. The outstand¬ 
ing fact is that America is getting 
ready to deliver to German militarism 
the knock-out blow. Critics may talk 
about a hundred deaths a week in can¬ 
tonments containing more than a 
million men, they may criticise the 
War Department for not providing 
clothing in advance of the needs of 
f he army, they may censure it for not 
liaving ordnance manufactured to 
meet current demands; but what do j 
these delinquencies amount to against 
the great central fact that a half-mil¬ 
lion Americans are organized, trained 
and equipped, either in France or 
ready to go to France in a few weeks, 
and that we can pour upon the west¬ 
ern battle front a million and a half 
of men this year, if the transports are 
available? 

Secretary Baker has met the chal¬ 
lenge of his critics fully, frankly and 
manfully. Their indictment that the 
military establishment has all hut 
ceased to function, in the face of the 
accomplishments recited hv him, is 
quashed by a unanimous vote of the 
American people. 
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REAL PICTURE 


Secretary’s Recital Wins Full 
Approval of an Amazed 
Country. 

PREPAREDNESS REVEALED' 

I 

-;- i 

l 

I Critics Who Have Cried Loudly j 
1 About Little Mistakes Are j 
Disarmed. 


Staff Special, 

WASHINGTON. Jan. 29.- 
Sn a fighting speech, notable for 
its tire and eloquence, Newton 
■ 1). Baker. wui secretary, 
j emled his testim >ny before the 
! Senate Military Committee 
I Monday night, giving members 
j of that body for the first time 
a real picture of the war and 
: of the vast work that had been 
: done, to meet its demands. 

BakerN response to Senator 
t’humberlain's three-hour ti- 
: ratio of last -n eck was given 
under circumstances and sur¬ 
roundings that Grangely r.ou 
j trusted with the advantages tliej 
i Oregon politician had. 

Chamberlain <po kc in tliej 
; Senate chamber before the full, j 
j Senate and a very large part 1 
; of the House, <P lienresenta- 
j lives, and the galleries were 
j jammed to eaparity. 

Spoke to Entire Nation 

i Baker spoke in a committee room 
which seated not more than 150 per- 
; sons. Not over one-third of the sena- 
! tors were present and only a small 
i fraction of the representatives. 

1 Nevertheless, he speaks beyond the 

• confines of that room, taking his case 
I to the American people and revealing 

frankly everything it was possible 
to reveal without giving information 
. to the enemy. 

i When he concluded he was forced 
! to hold an impromptu reception. 

: Among those who pressed his hand 
! and heartily congratulated him was 

• Senator Warren of Wyoming, one of 
i the most powerful men on the Re¬ 
publican side. 

For a considerable time he devoted 
himself to shedding light on the. 
carping criticisms that had been 
lodged by members of the committee. 

For instance, he showed that we 
were buying artillery from France 
| and England because those countries 
wanted us to. 

Ivept Their Plants Running 

They had ample supplies for them¬ 
selves and wanted their great plants 
to keep running at high capacity. 

! The way to bring this about was 
to have a demand for the supplies. 
We furnished that demand. 

Great play had been made about 
shoddy in the material out of which 
uniforms for the soldiers were made. 
Baker showed this cloth was made 
of virgin wool, whereas before the 
war it contained only 75 per cen^ 

wool. , . \ 

_nlTolT/aTurorl critics 


CONTINUED from PAGE 1 

V__ J 

BAKER PAINTS A REAL 

PICTURE OF WAR WORK 

to show anywhere in the world an 
army that had been fed as well, as 
regularly and as appetizinglj. 

In vivid fashion, he showed how 
this war differed from all other wars, 
how the best experts England and 
Fanee had came over here to give 
our experts the latest information 
they had; how they insisted that 
\merican officers must cross the seas 
to get the real picture affd how 
therefore Pershing and some thou¬ 
sands of the picked officers of the 
little American regular army had 
been sent over to be the eyes for the 
War Department. 

Baker said every day he received 
20-page cablegrams from Pershing, 
keeping him in touch with the con¬ 
stantly changing demands of the 
war. 

Gives Astonishing Details 

He astounded his auditors when 
he said sometimes our allies made a 
new weapon of offense or defense in 
quantities and then discarded it be¬ 
fore it even was used. 

He gave a picture of the things 
the American War Department had 
done in France. 

1-I<e told of the ports, the ware¬ 
houses, the sawmills, the lumbering 
camps, the railroads our men had 
built “over there.” 

Then 1 , with dramatic effect, he read 
from the Metropolitan Magazine of 
last August an editorial urging that 
we hasten to do our part in this war 
and strain every nerve to get be¬ 
tween 50,000 and 100,000 men to 
France in 1917. and have. 50,000 more 
ready for ,1918. 

Hitchcock asked whether this was 
the magazine of which Theodore 
Roo.^velt was contributing editor 
and was answered in the affirmative. 

Baker then said that before 1917 
was over we had many more men. 
than the magazine had insisted 'iVe , 
ought to try to have; that early in 
1918 we would .have over 500,000 in 
France; and that before the year 
was over we would have about 500,- 
j. 000 who could be sent if shipping 
! were available. 

| In War to Hit Hard 

With considerable emotion. Baker 
| wound up by saying: ' 

“When you have gone all thru our 
l work, I feel sure you will report to 
| the Senate that a tremendous re- 
i sponse has been made to a tremcn- 
i dous responsibility and * that the 
people will feel we are in this war 
to hit and to hit hard.” 

There were many times when 
Baker plainly moved his audience. 
When he told how our first contin¬ 
gent marched thru the streets of 
p^&ris, every American boy accom¬ 
panied in many' cases by armless orj 
legless veterans, tears stood in many 1 
eyes. 

ITis hearers for the first time un¬ 
derstood why * our plans had been 
changed suddenly and our troops 
had gone to France -to make that 
brave nation feel we were really 
with them in the fight upon the 
.beast. 
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- vvniuysr.- Hit V'eniTg lij/ VTlglil 

anaj hiding- by day, the daring American 
reached the Holland frontier after a sev¬ 
enty-two day journey. For the first 
month he wore his uniform, which was 
torn to tatters. He then donned a coat 
and pair of trousers he found in a barn 
and continued his journey. Arriving at 
the Dutch frontier he dug a passage with 
his bare hands upder the nine-foot elec¬ 
trical fence the Germans have erected 
along the entire border. From Holland 
he returned to England, where he was 
received by King George. 
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U. S. Census, • 


LO..TUESDAY. JANUARY 29. 191S. estimate, 1918.268,439 


THREE U.S. AVIATORS 
' ARE KILLED IN ITALY 


Paris, Jan. 29.—Three American avia¬ 
tors have been killed while training on 
Italian soil, said a dispatch from Foggia 
today. They were Lieut. William 
Chaney, Lieut. Oliver Sherwood and 
£adet Geofge Beach. The Americans 
were buried with military honors, Ital¬ 
ian, French,' British and American sol¬ 
diers taking part. 


FOR WAR CONFOUNDS BAKER'S CRITICS 

DO MEN IN FRANCE IN 1913 


EDITOR FROM PAGOSA 
MANUFACTURES NEW 
GAS AS MOTIVE POWER 


MY CARDS ARE 

ON THE TABLE, j.. 


Bud Furrow is editor of the Pagosa, 
Colorado, Sun. He has returned h>s 
certificate to the Colorado bureau of la¬ 
bor statistics, declaring his place is a 
manufacturing establishment. Under the 
question on factories, “What goods are 
manufactured, repaired and sold?” Fur¬ 
row answers: “News.” 

He says the motive power used is gas. 
He further states that no doors are 
locked ^and barred, as he isn’t afraid of 
anyone stealing his news. 


BE PBETTY! TURN 
CRAY BAIR DARK 


Try Grandmother’s Old Favorite 
Recipe of Sage Tea and 
Sulphur. 


Almost everyone knows that Sage Tea 
and Sulphur, properly compounded, 
brings back the natural color and luster 
to the hair when faded, streaked or gray. 
Years ago the only way to get this mix¬ 
ture was to make it at home, which is 
mussy and troublesome. Nowadays, by 
asking at any drug store for “Wyeth’s 
Sage and Sulphur Compound,” you will 
get a large bottle of this famous old 
recipe, improved by the addition of other 
ingredients, at a small cost. 
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NOW READY FOR WAR CONFOUNDS RAKER’S CRITICS 

2,000.000 MEN IN FRANCE IN 1918 


116, HER 
MING IS 


Senate Committee Admits 
Amazement at the 
Success Shown. 


MANY SECRETS BARED 


Experts From the Allies 
Came Here to Tell of 
•Their Mistakes. 


(By Associated Press.) 

Washington, Jan. 29.—Secre¬ 
tary Baker’s statement of Amer¬ 
ica’s war plan carrying the asser¬ 
tion that* an army of 500,000 
would he in France early this 
year and a million and a half 
ready to ship to France during 
1918, still remained the center of 
interest at the capitol today. 

The ■secretary’s outline of the army’s 
| preparations revealing many hitherto 
carefully guarded military secrets and 
given yesterday to th e senate’ military 
’‘committee in answer to criticisms of the 
war department, made a profound im¬ 
pression on committee members. Chair¬ 
man Chamberlain, who has been the de¬ 
partment's chief critic, admitted this be¬ 
fore the secretary left the stand. 

The chairman proposed that Baker be 
given a rest and there was no attempt 
at cross-examination, altho when the 
committee today assembled it was under¬ 
stood the secretary would be recalled for 
further examination later. 

The secretary was on the stand yester¬ 
day virtually the entire day and his 
statement was heard by many members 
of cong'ress crowded into the big caucus 
room of the senate office building. 

The committee members seemed amazed 
when told that men in the thirty-two na¬ 
tional guard and national army divisional 
camps were ready to go abroad today-^ 
needed. 

Plans Ken 

Germans. 

sn Chairman Chamberlain asked the 
-ary why the public had not been 
into confidence in such matters, 

. spoke of the reluctance of niili- 
men to reveal • army plans and re- 
1 to a statement of Von Hindenourg 
3 effect that America was advertis¬ 
er war plans. 

it isn't It a fact that Germany has 


MY CARDS ARE 

ON THE TABLE, 
GENTLEMEN 
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)icked officers of the little American 
Regular Army had been sent over 
o be the eyes for the War Depart- 
nent. 

Baker said that every day he re¬ 
vives a 20-page cablegram from 
3 ershing, keeping him in touch with 
he constantly changing demands 
•f the war. He said sometimes our 
.llies make a new weapon of offense 
t defense in quantities and then 
iiscard it before used. He gave a 
•icture of the things the American 
@ © J3L Var Department has done in France. 

’EDDY appears. 

Baker told of the ports, the ware- 
louses, the sawmills, the lumber 
amps, the railroads our men had 
milt “over there.” Then, with dra- 
natic effect, he read from the Metro- 
>olitan Magazine of last August an 
'ditorial urging that the United 
States hasten to do its part in this 
var and strain every nervb to get 
j >etween 50,000 and 100,000 men to 
France in 1917, and have 500,000 
i nore ready for 1918. 

I Senator Hitchcock asked whether 
! ;his was the magazine of which 
Roosevelt was contributing editor 
tnd was answered in the affirmative. 

Baker then said that before 1917 
vas over we had many more men 
han the magazine man had insisted 
ve ought to try to have; that early 
n 1918 we would have over 500,000 
n France; and that before the year 
vas over we would have about 
.,500,000 who could be sent if the 
shipping were available. 

GERMANY IS MYSTIFIED. 

Chamberlain asked why Baker had. 
lot told this to the country before, 
coupling it with the query whether 
Germany did not know all about our 
j irmy. 

I Baker shot across to him that 
Baker late on Monday evening concluded his testimony before ' Germany was entirely mystified as 

icUL uii -LYj.uiiu.oy o * I to how many men we had in France 

to find out. 
Senator Myers of Montana brought 
out that neither Great Britain nor 
France revealed how many men they 
had on the firing lines. 

I Baker paid tribute to the small 
:>ody of army officers he had kept on 
his side who performed the double 
luty of looking after production and 
raining our selective army. 

Baker ojiallenge* '.he committee to 
how anywhere in The history of the 
irorld an army so quickly raised, and 
o well looked after physically and 
piritually. 

IOVED IIIS AUDIENCE. 


Secretary Defends Uniform Wool. 

Answers Critics With a Clear 
Picture of the War. 

Makes Hit With His Frankness-Says Ger¬ 
many Is Mystified As to Sams InFrance- 
In War “To Hit and Hit Hard.” 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 29—(Staff Special.)—In a fighting 
speech, notable for its fire and its eloquence, War Secretary 

i to how many men we 

the Senate Military Committee, giving the hostile members of and was still trying 
that body, for the first time, a real picture of the war and of the 
vast work that had been done. 

Baker’s response to Senator Chamberlain’s tirade of last week 
was given under circumstances and surroundings that strangely 
contrasted with the advantages the Oregon politician had. 

WARREN CONGRATULATES. ♦-: — - - - - 


plies has met with wide congres¬ 
sional favor. 

Those demanding a war cabinet, 
however, state that if Stettinius 
succeeds it will be thru sheer per¬ 
sonal force backed by authority del¬ 
egated by Baker. If he doesn't get 
the purchasing department well in 
hand by 30 days, he will resign, the 
senators predict. 

DON’T THINK HE’LL SUCCEED. 

They leaned to the view that he 
will not be able to succeed, because 
he has no authority from Congress 
and because he is approaching only 
part of the problem, leaving the 
navy, the Shipping Board and the 
allies as competitors for the same 
things the War Department is 
buying. 

Baker’s statement that 32 National 
Guard and National Army camps 
are full of men ready to be sent to 
France when needed was challenged 
today. Committee members will ob¬ 
tain figures showing how many men 
each division is short. 

They claim Baker created the im¬ 
pression 32 full divisions are avail¬ 
able, whereas the fact is, they 
assert, that nearly every National 
Guard division is short several 
thousand men. 






Chamberlain spoke in the Senate 
chamber before the full Senate, a 
very large part of the House of .Rep¬ 
resentatives and galleries that ivere 
jammed to capacity. 

Baker spoke in a committee room 
which seated not more than 150 
people. Not over one-third of the 
senators were present and only a 
small fraction of the representatives. 
Nevertheless, he spoke beyond the 
confines of that room. 

When Baker concluded, he was 
forced to hold an impromptu recep¬ 
tion, among those who pressed his 
hand and heartily congratulated him 
being Senator Warren of Wyoming, 
one of the most powerful men on 
the Republican side. 

TOLD WHAT AND WHY. 

For some time Baker devoted him¬ 
self to shedding light, on the carping 
criticisms lodged by members of the 
committee. For instance, he showed 
that we were buying artillery from 
France and England because those 
countries wanted us to. 

They had ample supplies for 
themselves, and wanted their great 
plants kept running at high 
capacity. The way to bring this 
about was to have a demand for 
the supplies. United States . fur¬ 
nished that demand. 

Great play had been made about 
shoddy in the material out of which 
uniforms for the soldiers were 
made. 


MADE OF BETTER WOOL. 

Baker showed that this cloth was 
made of virgin wool, whereas, be¬ 
fore the war it only contained 75 
per cent wool. 

Chamberlain had raised a great 
hullabaloo because Surgeon General j 

Gorgas had not been consulted as i With considerable emotion. Baker 
to the sites for the cantonments. jaid: “When you have gone all thru 
Baker showed that in each instance jur work I feel sure you will report 
the division commander, who was iO the Senate that a tremendous re- 
to have the troops in that particular ;ponse has been made to a tremen- 
section, appointed a board to make jlous responsibility and that the peo- 
that selection and in each case the >le will feel we are in this war to 


highest medical officer under him, 
one of Gorgas’ men, was on that 
board. 

DEMOLISHED CRITICS’ DETAILS 

In the southeastern division, for 
instance, General Leonard Wood 
appointed the Selective Board, so 
detail after detail of Chamberlain’s 
criticism was demolished. 

Then turning from these things, 
Baker addressed himself to the 
larger 'subject, the protest that the 
War Department was without a 
plan. In vivid fashion, lie showed 
how this war differed from all other 
wars; how the best experts of Eng- 
. land and France came over here to 
give ofir experts the latest informa¬ 
tion they had; how they had in¬ 
sisted that American officers must 
cross the seas to get the real pic¬ 
ture, and how, therefore. General 
Pershing and some thousands of the 

Turrt-to Page 2, Col. 3. 


lit and to hit hard. 1 

There were many times when 
laker plainly moved his audience. 
Vhen he told how our first contin¬ 
ent marched thru Paris, every 
mericah boy accompanied in many ! 
jses by armless or one-legged 
rench veterans, tears stood in many 
^es. 

ROBE TO CONTINUE. 

Baker’s astounding statement of 
merican preparedness has given 
)me pause to the strong agitation 
>r complete reorganization of the 
7ar Department. 

But his lack of information on 
)me details and committee sus- 
icions of inaccuracies in others led 
> resumption of the military probe 
>day with the aviation service as 
a objective. 

Apparently the fight for a “war 
ibinet” and a minister of muni- 
ans. launched by Chamberlain, is 
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Secretary Defends Uniform WooL 
Answers Critics With a Clear 
Picture of the War. 


Makes Hit With His Frankness-Says Ger¬ 
many Is Mystified As. to Sams InFrance- 
In War “To Hit and Hit Hard.” 


>icked officers of the little American 
Regular Army had been sent over 
o be the eyes for the War Depart- 
nent. 

Baker said that every day he re¬ 
vives a 20-page cablegram from 
5 ershing, keeping him in touch with 
he constantly changing demands 
,f the war. He said sometimes our 
dlies make a new weapon of offense 
, r defense in quantities and then 
discard it before used. He gave a 
•icture of the things the American 
Var Department has done in France. 

:eddy appears. 

Baker told of the ports, the ware- 
louses, the sawmills, the lumber 
amps, the railroads our men had 
milt “over there.” Then, with dra- 
natic effect, he read from the Metro- 
>olitan Magazine of last August an 
'ditorial urging that the United 
States hasten to do its part in this 
var and strain every nerve to get 
>etween 50,000 and 100,000 men to 
France in 1917, and have 500,000 
nore ready for 1918. 

Senator Hitchcock asked whether 
;his was the magazine of which 
Roosevelt was contributing editor 
md was answered in the affirmative. 

Baker then said that before 1917 
vas over we had many more men 
han the magazine man had insisted 
ve ought to try to have; that early 
n 1918 we would have over 500,000 
n France; and that before the year 
vas over we would have about 
.,500,000 who could be sent if the 
shipping were available. 

GERMANY IS MYSTIFIED. 

Chamberlain asked why Baker had 
lot told this to the country before, 
ioupling it with the query whether 
Germany did not know all about our 
irmy. 

Baker shot across to him that 


plies . has met with wide congres¬ 
sional favor. 

Those demanding a war cabinet, 
however, state that if Stettinius 
succeeds it will be thru sheer per¬ 
sonal force backed by authority del¬ 
egated by Baker. If he doesn’t get 
the purchasing department well in 
hand by 30 days, he will resign, the 
senators predict. 

DON’T THINK HE’LL SUCCEED. 

They leaned to the view that he 
will not be able to succeed, because 
he has no authority from Congress 
and because he is approaching only 
part of the problem, leaving the 
navy, the Shipping Board and the 
allies as competitors for the same 
things the War Department is 
buying. 

Baker’s statement that 32 National 
Guard and National Army camps 
are full of men ready to be sent to 
France when needed was challenged 
today. Committee members will ob¬ 
tain figures showing how many men 
each division is short. 

They claim Baker created the im¬ 
pression 32 full divisions are avail¬ 
able, whereas the fact is, they 
assert, that nearly every National 
Guard division is short several 
thousand men. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 29— (Staff Special.)—In a fighting 
speech, notable for its fire and its eloquence, War Secretary 
Baker late on Monday evening concluded his testimony before ; 

the Senate Military Committee, giving the hostile members of | and was still trying to find out. 
that body, for the first tune, a real picture of the war and oi the out that neither Great Britain nor 
vast work that had been done. 

Baker’s response to Senator Chamberlain’s tirade of last week 
was given under circumstances and surroundings that strangely 
contrasted with the advantages the Oregon politician had. 

WARREN CONGRATULATES. 


Chamberlain spoke in the Senate 
chamber before the full Senate, a 
very large part of the House of ^Rep¬ 
resentatives and galleries that were 
jammed to capacity. 

Baker spoke iii a committee room 
which seated not more than 150 
people. Not over one-third of the 
senators were present and only a 
small fraction of the representatives. 
Nevertheless, he spoke beyond the 
confines of that room. 

When Baker concluded, he was 
forced to hold an impromptu recep¬ 
tion, among those who pressed his 
hand and heartily congratulated him 
being Senator Warren of Wyoming, 
one of the most powerful men oh 
the Republican side. 

TOLD WHAT AND WHY. 

For some time Baker devoted him¬ 
self to shedding light, on the carping 
criticisms lodged by members of the 
committee. For instance, he showed 
that we were buying artillery from 
France and England because those 
countries wanted us to. 

They had ample supplies for 
themselves, and wanted their great 
plants kept running at high 
capacity. The way to bring this 
about was to have a demand for 
the supplies. United States . fur¬ 
nished that demand. 

Great play liad been made about 
shoddy in the material out of which 
uniforms for the soldiers were 
made. 


MADE OF BETTER WOOL. 

Baker showed that this cloth was 
made of virgin wool, whereas, be¬ 
fore the war it only contained 75 
per cent wool. 

Chamberlain had raised a great 
hullabaloo because Surgeon General 


France revealed how many men they 
had on the firing lines. 

Baker paid tribute to the small 
lody of army officers he had kept on 
his side who performed the double 
luty of looking after production and 
raining our selective army. 

Baker challenge!' )he committee to 
how an; where in The history of the 
vovld an army so quickly raised, and 
o well looked after physically and 
piritually. 

IOVED HIS AUDIENCE. 


Gorgas had not been consulted as i With considerable emotion. Baker 
to the sites for the cantonments, jaid: “When you have gone all thru 
Baker showed that in each instance jur work I feel sure you. will report 
the division commander, who was o the Senate that a tremendous re- 
to have the troops in that particular ;ponse has been made to a tremen- 
section, appointed a board to make jlous responsibility and that the peo- 
that selection and in each case the ,>le will feel we are in this war to 


highest medical officer under 
one of Gorgas’ men. 
board. 


him, 


was on that There were 
laker plainly 


DEMOLISHED CRITICS’ DETAILS 

In the southeastern division, for 
instance, General Leonard Wood | 
appointed the Selective Board, so 
detail after detail of Chamberlain’s 
criticism was demolished. 

Then turning from these things, j 
Baker addressed himself to the 
larger ‘subject, the protest that the 
War Department was without a 
plan. In vivid fashion, he showed 
how this war differed from all other 
wars; how the best experts of Eng- 
, land and France came over here to 
give ofir experts the latest informa¬ 
tion they had; how they had in¬ 
sisted that American officers must 
cross the seas to get the real pic¬ 
ture, and how, therefore, General 
Pershing and some thousands of the 

Turnr-to Page 2, Col. 3. 



|iit and to hit hard 

many time3 when 
moved his audience. 
Vhen he told how our first contin¬ 
ent marched thru Paris, every 
mericah boy accompanied in many 
jses by armless or one-legged 
rench veterans, tears stood in many 
res. 

ROBE TO CONTINUE. 

Baker’s astounding statement of 
merican preparedness has given 
ime pause to the strong agitation 
>r complete reorganization of the 
7ar Department. 

But his lack of information on 
ime details and committee sus- 
icions of inaccuracies in others led 
> resumption of the military probe 
>day with the aviation service as 
a objective. 

Apparently the fight for a “war 
ibinet” and a minister of muni- 
3 ns, launched by Chamberlain, is 
status quo. Belief was stronger 
•day that while Chamberlain will 
>ntinue to press for the measures, 
compromise will be reached later 
view of Baker’s recent sweeping 
langes in the character of his war 
^ministration. 

AVOR STETTINIUS. 
j Appointment of Edward R. Stet- 
nius to co-ordinate production, pur- 
iP.se and distribution of army sup- 
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Earns Title of Colonel Camouflage 
In Taking Leadership of the 
Opposition to President. 

Fight On Baker Was Really a Hit at 
Wilson—Roosevelt Looks Far Ahead 
In the Political Field. 

BY N. D. COCHRAN, 

Editor of The News-Bee. 

W ASHINGTON, Jan. 29.—The political war is now on in dead 
earnest and, as it can’t be stopped, the folks back home 
might as well know what it’s all about. Especially as President 
Wilson is the real object of attack, and, because of the lack of 
shrewd leaders in Congress'; will have to conduct his own defense. 

Roosevelt has assumed leadership of the opposition. He is a 
shrewd politician himself, and will have associated with him 
such old hands at the game as Penrose, Lodge, Smoot and Wat¬ 
son—the last named being the cunning floor leader of the Old 
Guard Republican National Convention of 1912. 

Roosevelt saw his opportunity the moment lie, reached Wash¬ 
ington. He took advantage of Senator Chamberlain’s break 
with the v president, and instead of leading a Republican fight on 
the administration, he proceeded to line the Republicans up 
back of Chamberlain, a Democrat. 

If he can succeed in helping Chamberlain get the pro-German, 

; anti-war and anti-Wilson Democratic senators to line up for the 
war cabinet and munitions sectary bill, these Democrats would 
give the Republicans a majority in the Senate. 

>. o&sevelt Still Plays Simon^tire F tti’ t 

But Stands With Senator Who Opposes WUsdt*. 

Roosevelt still assumes the attitude of a simon-pure patriot who wants to 
help anybody who wants to speed up the war. And he picks on Senator 
Chamberlain, Democratic chairman of the Military Affairs Committee, as 
the man who is trying to speed up the war—by fighting President Wilson 
and trying to take the conduct of the war out of his hands. 

This bit of political camouflage on the part of the strenuous ex-president 
has already earned for him the title^of Colonel Camouflage. 

The attack on Baker was really an attack on Wilson. It was known 
that the president had the utmost confidence in Baker and would stand 
by him. 

It was also known that investigations would show that mistakes had 
been made, but that the really big things accomplished by the War De¬ 
partment could be kept from the public. 

The game was to bring out fi.ie big accomplishments in executive 
session, so as not to give information to the, enemy. _ 

Daniels and the Navy Department were first attacked—that was some 
• time ago. 

3 The booze interests were sore at Daniels for making the navy dry, ana 
- t i ie s teel trust was sore because he favored having Uncle Sam make his 
■ own armor plate and build his own ships. But Daniels gradually grew 
■ |out of his criticism and now it is admitted the Navy Department has 
1 : j accomplished wonders.^ . 


Attack on War Department Was Made Before 
Organizing Results Had Chance To Show. 

Then came the attack on the War Department. It was made before 
the results of all of the organizing for a big war would show. 

The mistakes would show, of course—and there were enough of them. 
But big things have been done, just the same—and in time the public will 
know about them. 

It is well to remember that while the nation is supposed to be one in 
patriotism, the old fight is going on under the surface. 

Wall street bankers, who have controlled, manipulated and milked the 
railroads, wont be squeezed out without a struggle. Enemies of organized 
labor don’t want unionism to make headway during the war, but can’t 
openly fight it because of tha earnestly patriotic attitude of Samuel Gom- 
pers and the American Federation of Labor. 

Big business fears a national drift toward Socialism-^not German, but 
American Socialism. It fears growth of the farmers’ nonpartisan move¬ 
ment from North Dakota thru the northwest until it spreads all over 
the country and then unites for genuine democracy with organized labor 
of the industrial centers. 

Employers who wanted to conscript labor for the war—who wanted 
to use the war as an excuse to break down child labor legislation and 
take from labor all it has gained in many years of uphill struggle—these 
men don’t like the way President Wilson is conducting the war. 

They would much prefer a war cabinet that would play the war game 
the way Big Business wants it played. 

Employers Resort to Camouflage So Folk Wont 
See What the Interests Are Trying To Pull Off. 

They can’t openly attack President Wilson. They must at least seem 
to be patriotic. So they resort to camouflage and try to interest the people 
so deeply in details and petty mistakes of administration in the hope that 
the folk wont see into the big things the interests try to pull off in 
Congress. 

The political fight is part of the camouflage. It’s the old game, of get¬ 
ting the people to fighting among themselves as Republicans and Demo¬ 
crats, and fighting so hard that they wont see what Wall Street is doing* 
Naturally they figure that the man who was smart enough in 1916 to 
deliver the “We-want-Teddy” Progressives into the open arms of the Old 
Guard, is smart enough to camouflage their real game now. 

Hence a hot political fight against the president under the leadership 
of Colonel Camouflage. 

If the people of this country want President Wilson,to keep America 
safe for democracy while we are fighting to make the world safe for 
democracy, they will have to show Congress that they wont stand for 
sidetracking the president and pigeon-holing the constitution. 

It isn’t a matter of Democracy (with a Big D), Republicanism or Social¬ 
ism. It’s a matter of American patriotism and democracy with a small d. 

The pliant tools of selfish Big Business down here are not to be found 
in one party alone. They are camouflaged both as Republicans and 
Democrats. 


WORK BEHIND THE BINES. 

No feature of Secretary Baker's illuminating 
statement is of more interest than that relating to 
itb^ work of preparation for the arrival of the 
army in France. First, docks had to be constructed 
at ports assigned for our exclusive use, and as the 
French had reserved their best ports for themselves 
and the British had taken those on the Channel, we 
were left with the little-used harbors, where a 
great amount of work was necessary to put them in 
shape. Docks had to be built and unloading ma¬ 
chinery installed, all of which came from this 
country. 

In the way of transportation, it was necessary 
to reconstruct a railroad line 600 miles long and to 
provide the rolling stock, switches and terminals, 
all with material and labor from the United States. 
Sheds in which to house the army and its huge sup¬ 
plies had to be provided, either by production of 
the lumber from standing forests in France or by 
shipping knock-down buildings from this side. Both 
plans were resorted to, and here again American 
labor, from the men who cut and sawed the trees 
to those who drove the nails, had to be imported 
from the United States. 

Here is a chapter of America at war that will 
be read with as much interest as those relating to 
the actual raising and training of the army. Sec¬ 
retary Baker sketched it roughly, but future his¬ 
torians will dwell upon it with pride. 
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SAYS'RAISING OF ARMY SURPASSED EVERY HOPE 

i /-lulTf lnnlrinor offHfOr) 110- 


»S7a// Special 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 29.—In a 
fighting speech, notable for its fire 
and its eloquence, War Secretary 
Baker late Monday evening con¬ 
cluded his testimony before the Sen¬ 
ate Military Committee, giving the 
hostile members of that body for the 
first time a real picture of the war 
and of the vast work that had been 
done to meet its demands. 

Baker’s response to Senator 
Chamberlain’? three-hour tirade of 
last week was given under circum¬ 
stances and surroundings that 
strangely contrasted with the ad¬ 
vantages the Oregon politician had. 

Chamberlain spoke in the Senate 
chamber before the full Senate, a 
very large part of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives and galleries that were 
jammed to capacity. 

SMALL CROWD THERE. 

Baker spoke in a committee room 
which seated not more than 150 per¬ 
sons. Not over one-third of the sena¬ 
tors were present and only a small 
fraction of the representatives. 

Nevertheless he spoke beyond the 
confines of that room, taking his 
case to the American people and 
revealing frankly everything it was 
possible to reveal without giving 
information to the enemy. 

When he concluded he was forced 
to hold an impromptu reception. 
Among those who pressed his hand 


and heartily congratulated him was 
Senator Warren of Wyoming, one of 
the most powerful men on the Re¬ 
publican side. 

answers critics. 

For. a considerable time he devoted 
himself to shedding light on the 
carping criticisms that had been 
lodged by the members of the com¬ 
mittee. For instance, he showed that 
we were buying artillery from France 
and England because those countries 
wanted us to. They had ample sup¬ 
plies for themselves and wanted their 
great plants to keep running at high 
capacity. The way to bring this 
about was to have a demand for the 
supplies. "We furnished that demand. 

Great play had been made about 
shoddy in the material out of which 
uniforms for the soldiers were made. 
Baker showed that this is made of 
virgin wool, whereas before the war 
it only contained 75 per cent wool. 

best fed army. 

Baker boldly challenged them to 
show anywhere in the world an army 
that had been fed as well, as regu¬ 
larly and as appetizingly. 

Chamberlain had raised a great 
hullabaloo because Surgeon General 
Gorgas had not been consulted as to 
the sites for the cantonments. Baker 
showed that in each instance the di¬ 
vision commander who was to have 
the troops in fliat particular section 
appointed a board to make that se¬ 
lection, and in each case the highest 
medical officer under him, one of Gor- 
gas’ men, was on that board. 

In the southeastern division, for 
instance, the much-heralded General 
Leonard Wood appointed the select¬ 
ive board. So detail after detail of 
Chamberlain’s criticism was demol¬ 
ished. 

THIS WAR DIFFERENT. 


Then, with dramatic effect, he read 
from the Metropolitan Magazine of 
last August an editorial urging that 
we hasten to do our part in this 
war and strain every nerve to get 
between 50.000 and 100,000 men to 
France in 1917, and have 500,000 
more ready for 1918. 

T. R. A CONTRIBUTOR. 

Hitchcock asked whether this was 
the magazine of which Roosevelt 
was contributing editor and was 
answered in affirmative. 

Baker then said that before 1917 
was over we had many more men 
than the magazine man had insisted 
we ought to try to have; that early 
in 1918 we would have over 500,000 
in France, and that before the year 
was over we would N have about 
1,500,000 who could be sent if the 
shipping were available. 

Chamberlain brusquely asked why 
Baker had not told this to the coun¬ 
try before, coupling it with the query 
whether Germany did not know all 
about our army. 

GERMANY MYSTIFIED. 

Baker shot across to him that Ger¬ 
many was entirely mystified as to 
how many men we had in France 
and was still trying to find out. 

Myers of Montana brought out 
that neither Great Britain no f 
France revealed how many men they 
had on the firing lines. 

Baker paid tribute to the small 
body of army officers he had kept 
on this side who performed the 


double duty of looking after produc 
tion in this country and cresting our 
selective army. 

Baker ringingly challenged them to 
show anywhere in the history of the 
world an army so quickly raised and 
so well looked after physically and i 
spiritually. I 

IN WAR TO HIT HARD. 

With considerable emotion, Baker 
wound up by saying: “When you 
have gone all thru our work I feel 
sure you will report to the Senate 
that a tremendous response has been 
made to a tremendous responsibility 
and that the people will feel we are 
in this war to hit, and to hit hard.” 

There were many times when 
Baker plainly moved his audience. 
When he told how our first contin¬ 
gent marched thru the streets of 
Paris, every American boy accompa¬ 
nied, in many cases, by aimless or 
one-legged French veterans, tears 
stood in many eyes. His hearers for 
the first time understood why our 
plans* had been suddenly changed and 
our troops had gone to France to 
make that brave nation feel we were 
really with them in the fight upon 
the beast. 


Then, turning from these things, 
Baker addressed himself to the 
• larger subject—the protest that the ; 
War Department was without a j 
plan. 

In vivid fashion he showed how i 
ithis war differed from all other 
wars; how the best experts Eng-; 
land and France had came over here 
to give our experts the latest infor¬ 
mation they had; how they had in¬ 
sisted that American officers must 
cross the seas to get the real pic¬ 
ture and how, therefore, Pershing! 
and some thousands of the picked. 
officers of the little American regu-. 
lar army had been sent over to be : 
the eyes for the War Department, j 

Baker said every day he received 
20-page cablegrams from Pershing, 
keeping him in touch with the con¬ 
stantly changing demands of the 
war. j 

MUCH IS DISCARDED. 

He astounded his auditors when 
1 he said sometimes our allies made 
a new weapon of offense or defense 
in quantities and then discarded it 
before it was ever used. 

He gave a picture of the things 
the American War Department had 
done in France. He told of the 
ports, the warehouses, the saw 
mills, the lumbering camps, the rail¬ 
roads our men had built “over 
there.” 
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BAKER’S DEFENSE 
In his testimony, yesterday the secre- 
, tary of war, while speaking- in the 
best spirit, failed, as we think, to 
realize the true significance of the 
criticisms to which his department lias 
been subjected. No one denied that much 
good work —a great deal of it —had 
been done. But what was objected to 
was the slowness in making decisions 
in important matters that, though ulti¬ 
mately decided rightly, might just as 
well havo been decided months before. 
This is notably true of the rifle p^gb- 
lem. No one denies that the verdict ! 
was right, and reached in the right 
way. But it ought to have been reached 
months before .the war began instead 
of months afterward. Mr. Baker' did 
not get the leaders of the business 
world into touch with his department 
though he ought to have known that 
war is primarily a great industry. As 
a matter of fact, under the military 
organization of the business side of the 
war department, men having business 
with it had a hard time in getting con¬ 
sideration. This criticism, and it is 
serious, was not met in the statement 
of yesterday,- nor were there .sufficient 
assurances that the red tape would be 
cut and that business dispatch would be 
freed to do its full part in relieving and j 
supplying the men at the front. 

The military committee of the senate 
was favorably impressed, as the coun¬ 
try will be, by that part of the state¬ 
ment made before it yesterday by Sec¬ 
retary Baker as to what has been done. 
What has not been done that should 
have been done was not so clearly set 
out by him. He showed that a vast deal 
of good work had been done — and well 
done. shall by early spring, he said, 
have 500,000 soldiers in France, com¬ 
pletely equipped, and 1,500,000 more dur¬ 
ing the present year. The men in the 
camps, the country is informed, all have 
rifles, though they have few machine 
guns and no cannon o£ the type that j 
will be used in action. More men were j 
last summer,sent to the camps than it i 
was possible to equip, but this was done, j 
Mr. Baker explains, on expert advice, ; 
General Wood himself urging this 
course. As to the big 'gun question, the j 
secretary says that it was at the sug- j 
gestion of the allies that we bought big 
guns from them, the purpose being to 
save transport, and to keep their foun¬ 
dries fully at work. That there is an 
abundant surplus of guns in England 
and France for this purpose Mr. Baker 
fca<3 no doubt. As to the Lewis machine 
gun, it is said | that General Pershing 
t^ants these weapons for airplane serv¬ 
ice, but not for ground work. Every de¬ 
cision made prior to General Pershing’s 
departure was concurred in by that of¬ 
ficer. The story of the work done in 
France— building railroads, reconstruct¬ 
ing ports, and erecting hospitals and 
cantonments is very interesting. 

Mr. Baker admitted that there had 
been delays and mistakes. Overcrowd¬ 
ing in some of the camps was not de¬ 
nied. Some men had not received proper 
medical attention, and there was 
a lack of nurses. But on the whole the 
secretary thought that conditions in the 
camps had been good. Mr. Baker as¬ 
sured the committee that everything 
possible would be done to correct mis¬ 
takes and to right wrongs, and he urged 
those who heard him to inform him of 
every complaint that was made, and 


promised a prompt investigation. This I 
in itself is encouraging as indicating 
that the administration is now disposed 
to take the country somewhat into its 
confidence. If the secretary of war in¬ 
vites criticism and information, the 
President can hardly continue a policy 
of consigning senators to membership 
In the Ananias Club for presuming to 
refer adversely to delayed ^ar prepara¬ 
tions. 

It is of course necessary, in forming a 
judgment, to take into account both 
what has been done well and what has 
been done ill. But the country, in such 
a case as this, must insist that mistakes 
be reduced to the minimum, and it cer¬ 
tainly will not overlook or condone them 
because in other matters there were no 
mistakes. For the nation Is, and has for 
ten months been, in the midst of a ter¬ 
rible crisis involving the safety and hap¬ 
piness of the world* Secretary Baker 
was slow to realize this. He himself has 
said that he thought of the war as 3,000 
miles away. That feeling undoubtedly 
is- responsible for some of the delay. The 
result, as is pointed out in the current 
number of World’s Work, has probably 
bejen to prolong the war for a year. 
However, the country will rejoice to 
know that so much excellent workj has 
been done. The question of improving 
the organization of the war department 
is still to be considered. What we mu^t 
have is not simply good work in some 
directions, but the highest possible ef¬ 
ficiency in all particulars. This we owe 
to ourselves, to the world, and most of 
all to those brave men who are now 
holding the line, and who have made 
such enormous sacrifices for the sake of 
the cause that is ours. 
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“OCCASIONAL” OR "CHARACTERISTIC?” 

Secretary Baker's defense of his department must 
be read, studied and digested in its complete form 
before an attempt is made to judge its adequacy as 
a reply to the grave allegations of fatal shortcom¬ 
ings in our military preparations. No other course 
would be fair to the official who is seeking to ex¬ 
onerate himself before the country and no other 
would be proper in view of the extremely serious 
importance of the subject for the country itself. 

One specific point is, however, sufficiently de¬ 
veloped to permit some examination even at this 
stage. Mr. Baker, early in his defense, replied to 
the charge of bad treatment of sick soldiers by say¬ 
ing that although more than a million men are under 
arms in this country, probably not^more than eigh- ; 
teen complaints have been received. Some of even 
this small number, he added, proved to be not seri¬ 
ous and in the case of the remainder investigations 
were immediately begun. 

. As the secretary’s general line of defense seems 
to be that deficiencies and faults, where they have 
existed, have been occasional rather than character¬ 
istic, this point may be considered as illustrative. 

Last Friday sworn testimony in regard to it Was 
given in Washington and a summary was published 
by the press. We extract from the New York Times 
©f Saturday the following report of the proceedings: 

Washington. Jan. 25.—Surgeon General Gorgas 
of the army told the senate military affairs commit¬ 
tee today that the national guard and the national 
army were rushed into cantonments before those 
cantonments were ready, in response to the Allies’ 
urgent plea for men. 

In its haste to answer the call from France and 
England the government sent many young Ameri¬ 
cans to their death from disease, caused by over¬ 
crowding of cantonments and inadequate hospital 
facilities and nursing, General Gorgas testified. 

General Gorgas declared his urgent recommenda¬ 
tions for construction of hospitals coincidentally 
with the building of cantonments were unheeded. 
Likewise his warnings against overcrowding were 
disregarded by Secretary of War Baker, he said, 
because Mr. Baker had to take a chance in an effort 
to get the men trained and overseas. 

This unquestionably authoritative evidence can be 
borne in mind while the secretary’s defense is being 
read. It affords material for arriving at a judgment 
whether the cases of neglect of sick soldiers are 
“occasional” or are “characteristic.” It may be of 
value also in considering Mr. Baker’s statement that 
out of more than a million men under arms in this 
country only eighteen complaints had reached him of 
such cases. How far General Gorgas's testimony as 
to a prevalence of neglect, taken in connection with 
the official declaration that only eighteen such cases 
had been reported to the department, bears out Sen¬ 
ator Chamberlain's charge that the department it¬ 
self is ignorant of facts is germane to the present 
inquiry and is properly to be considered in weighing 
the evidence in the case. 
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mi. trouble is the wah depart- 
MEXT. 

It -s - eng S S S B ma^Se 

tu b e e » committee yesterday. The 
country has realized the immensity of 
the war task and has been disposed to be 
lenient with mistakes. To this reas° 
able patience of the American people the 

in his attitude presents him in a much 
more favorable light than he occupied at 
his appearance before the same commit¬ 
tee a fortnight ago. 

But the engaging personality of • 

Baker, as shown yesterday shou d not 

blind the Nation to the tacts of the s t 
nation, 'the picture he painted^was in 
glowing colors. Every part, of the vast 
undertaking was going forward effec 
tivelv And yet-token the Senate in- 
auirv loomed ahead the secretary began 

a reorganization of his department hat 

involved the retirement of the heads f 
two most important divisions, and an 
entirely new organization to handle the 
business side of the war. 

Presumably these changes in vital de 
partnients of administration would not 
have been made if everything had been 
moving satisfactorily. 

As a matter of fact, things were not 
moving satisfactorily. There had been 
no planning ahead on ordnance on air 
planes or on other equipment. Through 
the efforts of civilians an mventoiy had 
been taken of the industrial resources ot 
the country, but the War Department o - 
fieials had not availed themselves ot • 
The lessons taught by the European wai 
and by the experience of the troops on 
the Mexican border had not been take 

•to heart. .. 

The country got into the war with ts 

old peace establishment. Officers with¬ 
out business experience were suddenly 
confronted with business problems on a 
t remendous scale. An illuminating inci¬ 
dent was that involving wool fo > ll " 
torms and blankets. The otter of the 
country’s entire wool clip at pre-war 
prices was turned down by a quarter¬ 
master's department that could not con- 
ceive of buying more than a quarter i 
a million uniforms, and the country 
thereby lost not only a very large sum o 
money, but the opportunity to get suffi¬ 
cient quantities of cloth at an early day. 

The defects of the ordnance depart¬ 
ment brought out in the hearings are 
..till fresh in the public mind. As a re¬ 
sult our small force abroad is still de¬ 
pendent on our allies for its artillery, 
and we have been prevented from rush- 
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Wood, came the report that Gen. Wood had been wounded , 
ln^Pfance. And yet Medill is a newspaper man! 

• ^ --- 

Baker to His Critics. 

In a five-hour statement to the senate committee on 
military affairs yesterday Secretary Baker revealed to 
the American people the part the nation is already play ! 
ing in the war against Prussia and the much larger 
part it is actively preparing to play. It is a presenter 
tion full of interesting details not heretofore made 
„„hll,. Tt. is niveil axlditional significance by t he fact 
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glowing colors, 
undertaking was 


1' i\ the WAR DEPART- 

fHE TROIB'A 

one-aein? presentation of Uis 

It was an engag »v ’ made be fore 

case tliat Secreta > dav The 

the Senate committee eR3ity 0 f 

country has rea ue disposfed to he 

SirSimfstaUes- 

able patience of the A “ er ' (ormati on 

secretary appealed. I he tra. 

h1 *, “S’ » .'“p 1 "' ° i 

.„e «». —»>- 

going forward effec¬ 
tively And yet— when the Senate tn- 
quint' loomed ahead the secretary began 

^reorganization o, *»**?£*££% 

involved the retirement of the heads j 
two most important . 

entirely new organization to handle 
business side of the • 

Presumably these changes ‘“ ' a not 

pertinents of administration would not 

have been made if everything had bee 

“IT" maSr Ct o°f r fact. things were not 
moving satisfactorily. There had been.. 
no planning ahead on ordnance on air 
nlanes or on other equipment. 1 hrougn 
‘ ie efforts of civilians an inventory had 
Sen Sen of the industrial resources or 

5e country, but the War Departmen - 

ficials had not availed themselves o 
The iessons taught by the European war 
and by the experience of the tioops 
the Mexican border had not been taken 

l ° The "country got into the war with its 
old peace establishment. Officers^ ly 
out business experience were sudden y 
confronted with business problems on a 
tremendous scale. An illuminating me - 
dent was that involving: wool . tor un 
forms and blankets. The otter of the 
country’s entire wool clip at pre-war 
nrices was turned down by a quarter 
master’s department that could not con¬ 
ceive of buying more than a quarter f. 
a million uniforms, and the country 
thereby lost not only a very largesnmot 
money but the opportunity to get sum 
cient quantities of cloth at an ear y ay. 

The defects of the ordnance depart- 
meat brought out in the hearings are 
.till fresh in the public mind. As a re 
suit our small force abroad is still de-. 
pendent on our allies for its artillery, 
and we have been prevented from rush-, 
ing over the force we otherwise m.ght 
have sent because we have been unable , 
to give the proper training and equip-, 
ment To be sure, the French and Brit-1 
ish have promised to furnish guns. But 
lhat is at the expense of their own 
forces and of the Italians, who are now J 

dangerously under equipped. 

Well, the officers responsible foi the 
major delays are now gone and I Ir. 
Baker has reorganized to meet the pro- 
posais of the Senate committee. U , 
doubtedly improvement has resulted. 
But time of the utmost value has been 

'°We Americans have some curious 
ideas It is a national habit to assume 

£ b«..». man «* 
he is therefore a great executive, 
cause a man is a fighter against special 
V privilege and for equality of opportunity 
V ' take jt for granted that he can ad- 

ASS-SS 1 

I istrative enterprise. 

That is why sincere men on the mill 
Ln affairs committee of the Senate 
genuinely alarmed over delays and in¬ 
efficiency in war preparations, are urg 
"separation of the business from 
the military side of the war through the 
creating of a director of munitions, and 
Instituting of a real administrative I 
board in the proposed war cabinet.^ 
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Wood, came the report that Gen. Wood had been wounded 
in.^France. And yet Medill is a newspaper man! 

0 ” ’ 

Baker to His Critics. 

In a five-hour statement to the senate committee on | 
military affairs yesterday Secretary Baker revealed to J 
the American people the part the nation ts already play-j 
in-o- in the war against Prussia and the much largi 
part it is actively preparing to play. It is a presenta- 
tion full of interesting details not hereto oremm j 
public. It is given additional significance by the a •, 
hat the secretary appeared with full approval of the ! 

president. In a large sense the Baker staten^U ^ I 

stitutes the administration’s answer to the «cusationS J 
voiced by Senator Chamberlain and Theodore Roosevelt, 

Facing his critics, as spokesman not only lor himse 
but for the president and the administration, the head.of 
the war department detailed what had been accomplished 
since America was forced against its wil to ta ' tt 
sword. It was a dramatic scene before the committee 
and one without parallel in the annals of the national 

That the administration and the war department had 
made mistakes in the handling of their ' «*st pi° 1 em 
the secretary, of course, was sure to admit. 1 ia iese 
mistakes, however, have been insignificant wIkii com 
pared with the successes scored and the progress ac ie\e 
is made clear. There is very much in the Baker state¬ 
ment to give Americans cause for confidence. 

Senator Chamberlain was unfair to the president and 
the war secretary when he took isolated cases of mis¬ 
management from the records and blazoned them as 
characteristic. He published incidents which, .while 
fleeting upon the efficiency of the department, wore iu : 
no sense illustrative of general conditions. It would,, 
indeed, be strange if not miraculous were cases like the 
few cited bv Chamberlain not to occur among the him- j 
dFeds of thousands of cases of sick or wounded soldiers j 
with which the army physicians, nurses and hospital, 
staffs have had to deal during recent months. 

There is evidence of a reaction against the extremist j 
view represented by Chamberlain, Roosevelt and others 
who believe that the republic’s best interests will )ej 
served by shelving its constitutional comma,nder-m-chief 
and putting the conduct of the war into the hands of) 
three “ distinguished ” citizens. Washington is strangely 
indifferent to Roosevelt's presence. Chamberlain’s un¬ 
fairness reacts upon himself. 

Mr. Baker's appearance before the senate committee 

* “ unfavorable as well 


i|~ The Suspicious Lull. 

\lwI week there were wild reports of the appearance of 
a considerable German submarine flotilla off the coast 
| of Brazil. The reports were doubtless groundlessasjave 
been similar reports of the coming of the U-boats t 
’ North or South American waters. Yet it is not in ‘^ SS '^ 
not even strongly unlikely, that Germain is a 
planning some a.mazing naval coup. Secretary. Baker 
is weekly statement of the war’s program, gives direct 
and emphatic warning tiiSl the United States and her 
allies must expect a new and violent submarine attack 
and suggests the probability that the sea tones t»vewed 
bv the American army transports and munitions a 
food ships will be the main objects of German activity 
* British reports of the last three weeks show a decide^ 

falling off of U-hoat damage. Aonew^ac^nij^o^ ja^ ^ f rank presentation-of fact, 

allied navies suffices to account f have been las favorable, should have a good effect. It has become 

It is taken for granted tint e sn fitti in j| somewhat the fashion among the unthinking to haze the 

recalled to home ports for repairing all, r dwarf war department—much as one may curse the weather to 
'preparation for a systematic offensive which will dwarf | .. - . .. 

all former German attempts. 

It is also likely that some of the new “super-subma- 


relieve one’s mind—but now the department takes its 
turn. There is food for enthusiasm in much that Mr. 
Baker says. _ 

- — 


C. - Hoover and the Home. 

President Wilson’s proclamation giving effect to Ad 
ministrator Hoover’s latest food conservation plans em- 
ors might appear on u.v phasizes anew the reliance which the nation puts upon 

_ , . t bo United States is not: the American housewife to save essential food, products ; 

or ® ven ,° ' C . nnssibilitv I wherever possible to the end that our own troops-abroad 

Mo be dismissea as an i I - -• fe . u-boat I may have the articles they need and that the country 

I There arc surmises to the o ’ o£ the long; may treat its allies with the utmost generosity. “We 

ydrive will synchronize 1 c _ ''Phis effort has j have but one police force—the American woman,’’ say^ 
f awaited land drive on the wes em • that the ! the president, “and we depend upon her to sec that these 1 

\been so long delayed that it has s spr '; n „-. It is rules are obeyed by the small minority who may fail.” . 

Oermans were content to wait ti atg ” ha( . are i In England they are talking of food rationing at an i 

scarcely possible, however, tha ^ ^ of Pommls . 1 early date. We have not reached that point here. In j 

pow being called home wi c °“® a( . the game time all probability, we shall not if the American people con-, 

js.ion. If the German plan is )hat tlic drivc i n tinue as ready to follow the Hoover rules and suggestions 

;on land and sea it may be “ saw the open- as they have shown themselves ready so far. 

'France is not far distant, iebrua 5 > v beginning of , Food saving for America remains largely upon a vol- 

|fing of the Verdun, ^■mpa^gib^ at tlcfield decision. j unteer basis. The few absolute prohibitions established 


Futile Bullying. 

Holland is to be punished. Germany threatens Hint 


touch relatively few people. The American home is stii 
dictator of its own policies, except as its purchases in j 
bo curtailed slightly in some directions. 

Americans, appreciative of the seriousness d£ the fo 


. -11 Germany Aiiiuiicauo, ajJimiuitunu ux tuu dcuuuobuoo w*. i*. 

Holland is to e^ puni^^ ruthlessly destroyed by ’ problem in its relation to entente success against Prus 

henceforth Bute 1 s iP s Germans, has been un-1! will not complain of tho new Hoover rules. The 

submarines, i o am , American government shall work no hardship; on the pontrary^thcj^ncan 

neutral m a^eemg a i> u tch ships long tied up in thorough utilization of the 

, tz**, *«•** .««•» 

doing for some years. 


--..-- J - 

In many instances, they point in the direction of bett 
health ancj increased vigor. 

L ny win uu juow -_ The country may expect occasional new rules from 

That is the weakness of German ■ f 00f t administration as long as the war continues 


threats today. Ever'since the beginning of the U-boat 
Dn^rsa,ilors b.v» 

that now assumes to prate of Hollan brutality 

tralitv has violated Dutch neutrality with a brutal ty 

ZPL, only by o«™»y. .in.il*. — ““ 

neutral Scandinavian nations. ^ 

There are certain penalties of frightfulness. One is 
that the frightful nation which has already bullied and 
ifui. nation, to lin.it b» ~ 
fall back on when it wishes to be peculiarly terrible fo 

iome specific -purpose. 

__o--- 

Old Abuses Lopped Off. 

As operator of the railroads for the period of the war, 
thf federal government is eliminating abuses which the 
I oads as individual, privately-owned corporations should 
have eliminated long ago. It is safe to say these abuses 
will not be permitted to establish themselves again alter 
1 the war, whether the railroads return to their former 

^ °^The 1 first^aiff 3 of the director-general was virtually to 
I stop competition among different systems, bo far as 
operation was concerned, the identity ot separate lines 
was practically wiped out. Pooling arrangements carried 
the effect still further. For the time being railroad com- 
I petition lias been abolished in America. 

Bv a new order issued by the director-general, a number 
I of minor abuses are ordered to be cut out at once. The 
railroad lobbyist geos the way of competition. 1'ree 
passes, heretofore much curtailed by legislation, are now 
abolished by edict for the period of the war. Railroad 
lawyers who do nothing.but draw salaries are lopped 
off the payroll. Payment of money for political results 
is forbidden. The saving to the public by these curtail- 
1 ments should amount to millions. 

In fairness to the railroads it should he pointed ont 
I that some activities which appear as abuses" under 
government operation might have been justified under for¬ 
mer conditions. Thus, lobbying—though the term is 
opprobrious—w*as permissible to some degree at a time 
when forty-nine legislative bodies were busying them- 
| selves concocting state and national laws for the hindrance 
| of legitimate transportation progress. Competition justi¬ 
fied expenditures in way of soliciting and advertising that 
cannot be excused under the new conditions. 

I On the w'hole, American railroads will be operated more 
efficiently and more economically by the government as 
| long as the war lasts than they were by their private 
owners. Besides, the government is lopping off abuses 
that have plagued the roads for a generation and the 
I removal of wdrich will be a permanent advantage to 
stockholders and public. 

-o- 

An eastern doctor has written a book on ‘‘How 
Rest." We know how, but will he please tell us when? 


perhaps longer. It is part of the burden the public] 
home must bear for the sake of success in the field. 


Germany will be surprised to read news of the activitiel 
of the British dreadnaught Warsprife. Because that 
is one of the ships the Germans are sure they sank ir 
battle of Jutland. 


A woman conductor fainted in a New York ^ar 
traffic was tied up for forty minutes. She probably s81 
a New Ybrker give a woman a seat. 


Col. Watterson can't lose his picturesque diction, 
says the recent Roosevelt-Stone squabble was as elevati: 
as a promenade in a swamp. 

Germany will not give up Alsace and Lorraine. Xor 
will she be permitted to keep them. And there you arc.;. 


= .; ..^ .1 

From Other Points of View I n 

. - . ... —:^> 1 


Give Baker Square Deal. 

Although the effect of the attacks of Mr. Roosevelt and 
Senator Chamberlain has dwindled to little on the public 
mind today; it will, in our opinion, be less than little after 
Secretary of War Baker has made answer before the sen¬ 
ate committee. Secretary Baker is a man of wonderful 
ability and this he proved not today or yesterday, bu| in 
every day of his splendid career. By sheer ability he 'has 
lifted himself up in life by his own bootstraps. As city 
solicitor of Cleveland he bested some of the biggest 
lawyers in the west in lawsuit after lawsuit. Single 
handed and alone he -won his way to the office of mayor of 
Cleveland against all the monopolistic influence, all the 
wealth of that city. As mayor he established a, munici¬ 
pal electric light plant which today ensures Cleveland 
cheap light and cheap power and thereby promotes the 
commercial ascendency of the city by the lakes. He 
whipped the railroads to a frazzle in their effort to grab 
lake front property worth thirty millions of dollars, and 
then in some magic manner induced the very railroad 
magnates whom he had trounced to build a‘magnificent 
Union railway depot for the people of Cleveland. These 
facts show that Baker is no easy meat for any “he.ad- 
hunter." < 

Moreover, he is a -powerful speaker and a graceful 
writer. 

As an executive Mr. Baker made good as mayor of 
Cleveland; and, despite what his calumniators may say 
he is making good as secretary of war. 

The recent congressional investigations of the war 
department must convince any fair-minded person of thf 
truthfulness of this statement. After a month of prying 
and quizzing and delving the investigators unearthed 
some peccadilloes, it is true, but no grievous fault. I n 
the immensity of the undertaking thrown upon Secretary 
Baker's shoulders, the wonder is that the investigators 
did not disclose more at which the howlers could howl 
and the growlers growl. It is unfair to judge any> gf^at 
S work by some little relatively unimportant detail. Justice 
*a i demands that such work should be weighed in its totality. 

1 | And in its totality the work of Secretary Baker ha? voen 

exceedingly good. 


good, exceeuingiv .guuw. . ir 

_o_ Am,l so it is t.ha.t Roosevelt and Chamberlain may Mfthc 

, . I ..ire-urnambient air with resounding words and pyrot!iecrii c 

If the Hapsburgs fall, the Hohenzollerns can see their j J>brasos _these truths, undeniable and incontestably 

own finish. about Baker's management of the war deparfifi^l MJ1 

_ 0 - find, hospitable lodgment in the public mind,#long f a ftc, 

the echoes of sinister and malicious criticism m ave/ Wed 
Two days after Medill McCormick said that every- ; acrue the pu blic ear with their rhetoriealf tintmnabu- 

ir» Pnronn ''- V ~ 4 1 - 1 (Za-n 
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POURING OIL ON THE TROUBLED WATERS. 
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KINGSTON D ULY LEADER 


WHEREVER TEDDY .IS, HE IS 
NOW STILE 

Is Theodore Roosevelt still in 
"Washington? 

He is the man, our readers will 
remember, who was bulletined as 
“rushing to Washington to speed up 
the war machinery.” 

And he is the man wtho before the 
Republican Club and (the National 
Security League, emitted a long 
series of yelps' asserted his Ameri¬ 
canism and declared that he was 
going to see to it that something 
was d-oing in the War Department. 
In other words he was going to “put j 
it. up” to Secretary of War Raker, 
compel him to get on the job or to 
get out. 

And-he is the man who figurative¬ 
ly if not literally, got behind Sena¬ 
tor 'Chamberlain and) inspired him 
to make.rash statements that quickly 
brought a rebuke from the Presi-j 
dent of the United States and that 
inspired him to make sensational 
assertions in the United States Sen¬ 
ate, about the War Department al¬ 
most ceasing to function. ) 

4 Mr. Chamberlain made this sen-' 
national speech after holding a con-j 
Terence with Theodore, such confer¬ 
ence being the first of the series he 
held after his arrival' in the Capitol 
City. Mr. Roosevelt was in Wash¬ 
ington- when this speech was made 
and he applauded it. It was “bully”' 

hear Chamberlain lambast ' the 
War Department andi the admin is- ;• 
tration. Theodore could not have j 
done better himself. 

But then came quickly a reaction. | 
The little Secretary of War, Newton j 
D. Baker, read—the speech- of Mr. 
Chamberlain. There came promptly j 
fnom liim a demand for the sources 1 
of the senator’^ Information. And 
came with equal promptness a de¬ 
mand for an opportunity of replying 
for an opportunity of correcting mis¬ 
statements. and errors in the sena¬ 
tor’s address. i 

i 

And then to the room of the 
Senate Committee on Military Af¬ 
fairs came the Secretary of War. 
And for live hours he stood there in 
the presence of a crowd that was as | 
large as could get into the room, I 
and talked frankly, candidly, 
straightforwardly and honestly, not 
to that little knot of people in the 
room, but to the American people 
and to the peoples of our Allied Na¬ 
tions.. And he poured facts and 
figures, statistics and; results, ac¬ 
curate. absolutely correct andi tre 
men do us in tiledr signi ficance. Was 
there.a man who heard, that remark ¬ 
able address that -did not realize that 
instead of the War Department al¬ 
most ceasing to function, the War 
Department, under this same quiet, 
inoffensive little giant, had accom- . 
pi is bed more in a given time than ’ 
any war department of any country 
in all; history had ever done. Was 
Senator Chamberlain ^satisfied then 
that he had been barking up the 
wrong tree, that he did not know 
what {he had been talking abo.ut, that, 
he had been misinformed? 


There has been no comeback at 
the speech of the Secretary of War. 
There can he none. This wonderful 
little man, sneeringly referred, to' a - 
a pacifist by the enemies of the Wi - 
son administration, demonstrate! 
that he has done more to speed up 
the war, to win the war than an • 
army of those who do such work 
with their mouths. He was forced . 
to tell some things about what had 
been accomplished/ that perhaps 
should not have been given to the 
world. But in doing s-c, lie has won I 
the confidence of the people of the 
United States. He has inspired the | 
suffering people of England- and 
Prance and Italy andi Belgium with ( 
confidence in the stability and the j 
perseverence and the intelligence of 
the War Department of the United 
States. He has clos€vd- the mouths of 
the loose-tongued critics of the ad- . 
ministration. He has refuted the 
libels: that have been spoken and 
printed; against the department and 
against the Wilson administration. 
And be lias put a crimp into the po¬ 
litical plans of those who have been 
seeking to stir up something of dis¬ 
satisfaction among the people with 
the,iilea of making Republican gains 
in Congress in the fall elections. j 
And lie has succeeded in driving 
Theodore Roosevelt into a -state of 
inocuous desuitude for the time be¬ 
ing it least./ One of the results of 
this ! wonderfully impressive speech 
has teen to cause Theodore to slink 
out joi the lime-light, to disappear. „ 
and probably in a rage. For it cer¬ 
tainly could not have been pleasant 
for Theodore to rush to Washington 
ffipr th e accom pHsbmen? -of ;i purpose, 
and to find that a little man, quiet, 
smooth face, with ho bristling mus¬ 
tache, no gnashing teeth, no deep 
furrows in h*is -brow, lhad not only 
done ten times as much without any 
noise or the services of any press 
agents as he had declared, his inten¬ 
sion of making him do. And' it -of 
course must have been distasteful to 
Theodore to find himself and his 
ranting cohorts routed, by the calm 
voice and the quiet earnest de¬ 
meanor and the candor of the man 
they had! expected to crush under 
their war boots. 

But where has Theodore gone? 
Where is he now? Is he still hid¬ 
ing in Washington? Is he still 
holding secret conferences and at¬ 
tempting to make political capital 
out of the isolated instance of some 
little detail of war pre para tion, gone 
wrong with Boice Pen-^®;?. 

Or has he wended hTs way, by 
circuitous routes and perhaps in 
disguise, back >to Oyster Bay? Or 
back to the editorial room of the 
Kansas City Star? 

In any event and wherever he is, 
he is, for once, STILL, VERY STILL. 

An he was made still, by a quiet, 
pleasant faced, agreeable, 'little man 
who has demonstrated to the world 
that he works and gets results with 
his brains and his knowledge, not 
with his mouth, but who on this 
occasion, made it clear that when he 
does talk, he says something that all 
the world: wants to hear. 

When will Theodore break loose 
again? 


a Smashing blow at mischiee makers by the 

PRESIDENT 

No men ever belgl the. great Chair of State at Washington who 
knew better how to take care of himself an^ his ad,ministration than 
He arises superior to criticism and detraction on 
each occasion. His weapons are truth and publicity. The smashing 
blow he delivered in the face of his detractors, critics, mischief-makers 
and hapk,7$£abfcers, Monday, was simply strong and magnificent tactics 
in stating the truth and in defending himself and his administration. 

The bach slabbers had worked their camouflage on a number of 
editors ajid friends of the President like Senator Chamberlain 

who had made a speech in New York saying among other things: 

The iptHtary establishment of the Unite*! States has fallen down. 
There is no u<sb to be optimistic about a thing that does not exist. It 
has almost stopped functioning, my friends. Why? Because <yf ineffi¬ 
ciency in evety bureau and every department of the government of 
the.' United states.' '" ' ‘ 

^ilsq^i first interpolated Senator Chamberlain as to 
the correctness of th$ speech reported delivered by him and finding 
that it was correctly reported he gave out his reply which, we take it, 
will clear the atmosphere of both the lies and liars for awhile. The 
following paragraphs should be read by evqry American $nd consid¬ 
ered of t|ie highest authority: * 

BemtOT Ch^H^bprl^’s statement as to the present inaction and 
ineffective^^ 9t WA government i)3 an astonishing and absolutely 
unjustifiable <J;i§t L q#lon 6f , t ^ e truth. • 

A 3 niftter of f$£.t* the War Department has performed a tank of 
UW&r^liel^I magnitude and di$iculty with extraordinary promptness 
e^icj^hoy. There has, bfren d$lay and disappointments aiid partial 
misc^i^gp^ of all which haje been dr^wn -into the fore¬ 

ground and exaggerated' by the investigations which'have heqn pro- 
gres/sjng s&me Cqpgress ^^qmblod—investigations whi-ch drew lndis- 
9 ^ the. departipopt constantly frpm their work 
apd frqpq their commands and contributed a great deal to such 

delay and -confusion as. had inevitably arisen. 

But by comparison with what, h&q nq^en accomplislipd, these 
33 tJtoY wpre, to he regretted, Tyqre insignificant; and no 
rr^xstake hafr bqqq made, which ha? beep, repeated. Nothing helpful 
pr .peiy ito ^eed or facilitate the war tasks of th$, government has 
•come out of qmipism and investigation. 

I understand that reorganizations by legislation are tq bp pro- 
P^^d-rri havq. no£ hoop consulted ^bout them and' have learned of 
them onjy at sqqqpd hand - —'hut their proposal came after effective 
measures o* ^ beep thoughtfully and maturely per¬ 

fected, and inasmuch as these measures have been the result of ex- 
ppriwie, t.b.ey ape much more likely than any others to he effective, 

W the, voagreas. ydU hat remove the few statutory obstacles of rigid 
9 Wf r iiPf>ht organisation -vyhich atahd in, their way. 

The legislative proppshla I have heard of would involve king ad¬ 
ditional delay? aj$ tuptf o«r- experience into mere lost motion. 

_ My ass«?ifttion and, constant conference with the Secretary of 
War have taught me to regard him as one of the ablest public officials 
l have ever known- The cwotry will soon learn whether he or his 
critics understand tfee'bqrines's in hand. 

To a^d. as Senator ^Rrliptd, that there is Inefficiency In 
f-yery departpent and bureau of the government, 1$ tq show such 
Ignorance of actpU conditions a? to make it Impossible to attach any 
importance, tg. his (statement. 

- to infer til at the ftateinent sprang out of opposition 

* - M •ue3rJTr'§fp?it^4\,^lp i Io.p < oll£^ rattier than out of any serious In- 
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WHEREVER TEI>DY .IS, HE IS 
NOW STILE 

Is Theodore Roosevelt still in 
■Washing-ton? 

He is the man, our readers will 
remember, who was bulletined] as 
“rushing to Washington to speed up 
the war machinery.” 

And he is the man wlhro before the 
Republican Club , and (the 'National 
Security. League, emitted: a long 
series of yelps' asserted his Ameri¬ 
canism and- declared, that he was 
going to see to it that something 
was doing in the War Department. 
In other words he was going to “put ] 
it up” to Secretary of War Baker, 
compel him to get on the job or to 
get out. 


There has been no comeback at. 
the speech of the Secretary of War. i 
There can be none. This wonderful . 
little man, sneer in gly referred to* as 
a pacifist by the enemies of the Wi - 
son -admix n i s t rati on, deni onstrat el 
that he has d-one more to speed up 
the war, to win the war than an 
army of those who do such work 
: with their mouths. He was forced . 


to tell some things about what had- 
been accomplished that perhaps 
should not have been given :to the 
world. But in doing sc, he has won 
the confidence, of the people of the 
United. States. He has Inspired the 
suffering people of England 1 and 
France and Italy and; Belgium with 
confidence in the stability and the 
perseverence and the intelligence of 


And-he is the man w r ho figurative- the War Department of the United 


ly if not literally, got behind Sena* 
tor Chamber!aim and inspired him 
to make.rash .statements that quickly 
brought a rebuke from the Presi-1 
dent of the United States and that 
inspired him to make sensational 
assertions in the United States Sen¬ 
ate, about the War Department al¬ 
most ceasing to function. 

4 Mr. Chamberlain made this sen- 
sational speech after holding a con-1 
ference with Theodore, isuch confer¬ 
ence being the ’.first of the series he 
held after his arrival in the Capitol 
City. Mr. Roosevelt was in Wash¬ 
ington. when this speech was made 
and he applauded it. It was “bully”' 
to hear Chamberlain lambast * the 
War Department andi the ad minis- 
tration’. Theodore could not have 1 
done better himself. 

But then came quickly a reaction. | 
The little Secretary of War, Newton | 

. D. Baker; vead -the speech- -of Mr. j 
Chamberlain. There came promptly j 
i’no.m him a demand for the sources 
of the senator’© Information. And 
came with equal promptness a de¬ 
mand for an opportunity of replying 
for an opportunity of correcting mis¬ 
statements. and errors in the sena¬ 
tor’s address. j 

And then to the room of the 
Senate Committee on Military Af¬ 
fairs came the Secretary of War. 
And for five hours he stood there in 
the presence of a crowd that was as 
large as could get into the room, 
and talked frankly, candidly, 
straightforwardly and honestly, not 
to that little knot ol‘ people in the 
room, but to the American people 


States. He has closed the mouths of 
the loose-tongued critics of the ad- ; 
ministration. He has refuted the 
libels; that have been spoken and 
printed; against the department and 
against the Wilson administration. 
And he lias put a crimp into the po¬ 
liced! plans of those who have beeri 
seeking to stir up something of dis¬ 
satisfaction among the people with 
the^iilea of making Republican gains 
-in Congress in the fall electrons. 

And he has succeeded in driving 
Theodore Roosevelt into a-, state of 
inocuous desuiiude for the time be¬ 
ing &t least., One of the results of 
this ! wonderfully impressive speech 
has teen to cause Theodore to slink 
out jof the lime-light, to disappear, , 
and probably in a rage. For it cer¬ 
tainly could not. have been pleasant 
for Theodore to rush to Washington 
for th e accompli sh m c-n t of a purpog e, 
and to find that a little man, quiet, 
•smooth face, with bo bristling mus¬ 
tache, no gnashing teeth, no deep 
furrows in his brow, had not only 
done ten times -is much without any 
noise or the services >of any press 
agents as he had declared, his inten- 
j tion of making him do. And it -of 
course must have been distasteful to 
Theodore to find himself and his 
ranting cohorts routed;, by the calm 
voice and the quiet earnest de¬ 
meanor and the candor of tlie man 
they had expected to crush under 
their war .beets. 

But where has Theodore gone? 
Where is he now? Is jhe. still bid¬ 
ing .in Washington? Is he still 
holding secret conferences and at- 


and to the peoples of our Allied Na- tempting to make political capital 

out of the isolated instance of some 
little detail of war preparation, gone 
w r o n g wi t h B o ice Peni^B; ?.. 

Or has he w r ended his way, by 
circuitous routes and perhaps in 
disguise, back to Oyster Bay? Or 
back to the editorial room of the 


tions.. And he poured facts and 
figures, statistics and; results, ac¬ 
curate, absolutely correct and; tre¬ 
mendous in their significance. Was 
there.a man who heard, .that remark¬ 
able address that did not realize that 
instead of the War Department al¬ 
most ceasing to function, the War 
Department, under this same quiet. 


Kansas City Star? ] 

In any event and wherever he is, I 
inoffensive little giant, had accom- . he is, for once, STILL, VERY STILL. 


plished more in a given time than 
any war department of any country 
in all; history had ever done. Was 
Senator Chamberlain satisfied then 
that he had been barking up the 


An he was made still, by a quiet, 
pleasant faced, agreeable, little man 
who has demonstrated to the world 
that he works and gets results with 
his brains and his knowledge, not 


wrong tree, that he did not know with his mouth, hut who on this 
what the had been talking about, that occasion, made it clear that when he 


he had been misinformed’? 


does talk, he says something that all 
the world’ wants to hear. 

When will Theodore . break loose 


again t 


A SMASHING BLOW AT MISCHIE? MAKERS BY 
'*■*' .... president 

No man even bel<jl the. great Chair of State at Washington who 
knew better how to take eare of himself anfl his administration than 
Pi;e$ic|eij!h H e superior to criticism and. detraction on 

eadh oceftaion. His weapons are truth and publicity. The smashing 
blow he delivered in the face of his detractors, critic?, mischief-makers 
and Uafttystabhers, Monday, was simply strong and magnificent tactics 
ip Stating the truth and in defending himself and his. administration. 

The back stabbers had. worked their camouflage on a number of 
editor? and former friends of the President like Senator Chamberlain 
who had made a speech in New York saying among other things: 

The military establishment of the United States has fallen down. 
There is hd'u&fe to be optimistic about a thing that does not exist. It 
has airubst stopped functioning, my friends. Why? Because of inefii- 
ciehoy in every" bureau and every department of the government. p£ 
the j tlnifed States*.' 

P ^ ^ent ^il§qp first interpolated Senator Chamberlain as to 
the correctpasa of thq speech reported delivered by him and finding 
that it was correctly reported he gave out his reply which, we take it, 
will clear the atmosphere of both the lies and liars for awhile. The 
following paragraphs should be read by every American and consid¬ 
ered of the highest authority: 

’ Statement as to the present inaction and 

ineffoctlven^^ pf, thpjgovermne.nt ts an eqtonishing and absolutely 
unjustifiable 4tet&rd 011 of tie truth. ^ 

As a, m ,a %§a;. #1 the War. Department has performed a task of 

and Si^qqlty with extraordinary promptness 
ejlrighoy. fnene fiaabeeii defey 0®$ disappointments and partial 
of plops, all of wijfiph hi^YO b-eeu dcr^wp. into the -fore¬ 
ground and e;?^ the investigations wluch have 'bepn pro- 

greslstog €dncprCqpg 3 reS )9 a^Wblpd—investigations which drew indis- 
peng^h)o q£ tha. department constantly from their work 

apd frppa coipmatLd:^ and contributed a ^reat deal to s.uch 

delay and confusion as. had inevitably arisen. 

But by comparison with wliat haq i?qen accomplished, these. 

were, to be regretted, were insignificant; and no 
pits take-hafe. be^q made, which ha? beep repeated. Nothing helpful 
pr .likely. 4q ^peed or faollij&te the war tasks of gpvetmm^ht has 
come out of cxdiijqj.sni and investigation. 

I understand that reorganizations by legislation are tq hP pro- 
pq^ed-rt havef nok been oo^nfted about them and' have learned of 
tfiepd onjy ^ sfeaqnd hab^-^but thefr proposal came after effective 
measures of r&orkarizktiqn h^ beep, thoughtfully and maturely per¬ 
fected, and ihg^much as these measures have been the result of ex¬ 
perience, they W' e much morq likely than any others to be effective, 
if the. •Oongrp y ss. will but remove the few statutory obstacles of rigid 
organtetion which atod in their way. 

The, fos^&tive prop^saila I have heard of would involvp -long ^d- 
ditipnal' dbldy^ und tuyn ou.r- expertence into mere lost motion. 

My as^ociaUpn an>d constant conference with the Secretary of 
War have taught me to regard him as one of the ablest pqblic officials 
l hayp evpy kndwh- T«hP cqnntry wifi soon learn whethm* he or his 
critics' understand m hand. 

TP a^q, as Senator Cham b pNain did, that there is inefficiency in 
fj^ery, dPpartjpde.nt^^ and huxeaU 9 ^ the government; is tq show such 

^9 niake it Impossible to attach any 

. ^r^i' the. statement sprang out of opposition 

to the adm-intsimtion's whdle policy rather than out o t any serious in¬ 
tention to reform its practice. 

Intelligent people will concede the following propositions: 

1—That this war must be fought and won or lost under President 
Wilson. If t)iaj he tro|. theii demoralising criticism and misrepresen- 
tqtiQit SRoh as that bqing mqde almost daily by Theodore Roosevelt, 
the Ohic^gp, Tribune and other back^stabbers is hostile to .the best in- 
terp&ts of tlim government and the .^gnerican people.. 

That President Wilson ancl the members of his administra¬ 
tion are doing their level best, are dping their work as well as any set 
of i$en cap do it, are doing as much as can reasonably be expected and 
they will probably win the war. ^ ver y w ho ever reached the 
high office of President did. the best he perceived at the moment. An 
American President knows that he stands on the heights, that he is a 
historic figure for all time and that he must give ail that is in him, 
especially in such a supreme epoch as the present, to the great cause 
qf humanity, justice, civilization and the moral order of the world. 

Now we believe when men finally come to know the monumental 
work which is necessary to enlist, drill, arm, equip and transport to 
France one, two, three and four millions of soldiers that it will be 
found no such tremnendous energy was ever before conceived of cn 
this continent or anywhere in the world a^-d never before was as 
ipucfi, dope with brain and hand as is being done by our country in 
getting ready for this war. 

Why do not the baek-stabbers read something—read up the de¬ 
tails pf ^uniay’s work and the fact that ships are being built all along 
the P^cjifie coast and in thp Lake region and hy great ship-building 
plants on the Atlantic coast? 

Why dp npk these critics read Samuel Blythe's recent article, 
dated January 19, 1918, published in the Saturday Evening Post 
showing how the work of producing airplanes approaches the mar¬ 
velous—how two regiments of men have been selected from the can¬ 
tonments and sent to* Oregon to cut the spruce pine timber needed, 
bow science has been enlisted to reduce, the time from 18 months 
which is naturally required to 14 days and in a pinch to 8 days for 
the drying of that lumber and all tjie other wonderful facts delineat¬ 
ed there? 

Why do they not make themselves acquainted with the monumen¬ 
tal work needed to line up rifle, machine-gup and heavy ordnance 
factories and get them running and what has been done ? 

What of the. plans and work tq provision two millions of men on 
ships, in cantonments, in France and elsewhere over the continent 
and on the high £eas? 

It is evident that these critics are mostly malcqntents, petty poli¬ 
ticians, disgruntled inebriates drunken on their own dislikes and 
hates and critics without responsibilities. But most of the people are 
satisfied that thp adminisstratipn is not only doing its best but doing 
wonderfully well. Foreign statesmen believe this to be true. Presi¬ 
dent Wilson has distinctly displaced Roosevelt in the thought of the 
European leaders, pud isTecogni?ed as the profoundest statesman and 
leader of this world's war. Our own leading journals like the New 
Republic hold the same view. In fact the kickers have nothing to 
stand on to maintain themselves. 

Some of them, like Senator Chamberlain, we regard good men, 
misled, while others are jealous critics, bone-heads and pettifogging 
politicians. 


































R CLEARED BY FACTS 

|men to make trouble for the government in a 

f is a matter of opinion. The recent imbroglio at 
and in the, press may have been occasioned by one or 
more motives inspired by patriotism* ambition or treason. A man 
may criticise because he thinks the government is inefficient. One 
■may be moved by political, motives to secure partisan advantages, or 
an individual may have wholly traitorous motives for making trouble. 
But whatever the motives have been it has been well that the critics 
had no case against the government in the domain of fact and truth. 

It is our impression that most of the recent campaign of criticism 
'originated in a desire to secure partisan benefits. It is clear if Presi¬ 
dent : Wilson, Secretary Baker and their associates could organize 
.their forces and carry the war to a conclusion that they would hold 
a partisan advantage in 1920. . Any party which succeeds in a demo¬ 
cracy in carrying to a successful issue a great war is likely to secure 
some benefit as partisans. Therefore a sharp campaign has been 
waged by Republicans to prove that Daniels and Baker are pin-headfii 
and incompetents and that the President ought to invite into his cab¬ 
inet Teddy Roosevelt, Wm. H. Taft or some other of the greatest ex¬ 
ecutives of the country. 

It was even pointed out that the British cabinet was recast with 
Bonar Law and other rank opponents of the Liberal administration 
on the inside. But when one looked for American precedents he look¬ 
ed in vain. And this possibly illustrates a difference in the two 
democracies. Had that advice been taken it is questionable whether 
it would have worked well. What is most to be desired is team-work 
in administration and the chances are good that such a re-organiza- 
tion would have introduced discord among the leaders. Now, since 
it has been discovered that Daniels and Baker are efficient, most fair- 
minded men will admit that it was well that Roosevelt, or anybody 
like him, was left out. 

That classification, in our judgment, includes such newspapers 
as the New York Tribune, the Chicago Tribune, the Kansas City 
Timies and passibly the Indianapolis News as well as Ja^£ Galiinger, 
Boies Penrose and th,e old-line of Republican politicians who regard 
the American people as the proletariat to be bossed as the Kaiser 
regards the German masses as good stuff for cannon-fodder. Nobody 
who knows what that clique believes will doubt very much that that 
is their conception of the rightful government of the American 
democracy. 

But that doesn't explain the fact that the explosion was touched 
off by U. S. Senator George E. Chamberlain, a Democrat, who had 
been the most valuable man in congress. How did it occur that he 
was the man who led the fight in which the assaulting forces were 
whipped to a frazzle? The chances are that Chamberlain was used. 
This matter was a bigger affair than it appears on the surface. The. 
wires and traps were all laid and set by conscienceless, but sharp 
politicians. Chamberlain was led into the trap blindly on the theory 
that executive matters were bad and were knocking at the doors of 
congress for correction. To handle Chamberlain was a gilt-edged 
job and it was likely handled by’the most astute politicians in Wash¬ 
ington. He probably never saw any finger marks until he went down 
the hole and then it would have.been too humiliating to have admit¬ 
ted that he was tricked and led into a trap with his eyes wide open. 

But nothing else explains Chamberlains great drop. Old shell- 
hiding Bill Stone took that occasion to rush in and revamp himself 
and utter loud cries against Col. Roosevelt who was also rushing to 
Washington to rehabilitate himself in the Republican leadership and 
who was promptly rejected after making a night of it at a banquet 
at Nick Longworths, the Republicans in congress promptly putting 
out his eye by a vote of 72 to 19. Stone had been shelved by his 
pro-German. activities at the beginning of the war and he took this 
occasion to rejuvenate himself and realign with the men whc are 
backing Wilson. What he said about Roosevelt was mostly true but 
it lacked all its force by being said by Stone. That slick old dema¬ 
gogue ought to be driven from public life. He isn't as good a man 7 
as Roosevelt who mixes the good and the bad in the strangest way 
| of any m}an in American history. 

The clean-up by Secretary Baker shows that young man as one 
of the clearest heads in public life. He is today seen to be big 
enough for any-sized job and it is still true that the two personal¬ 
ities other than the president which appeal mbst to American imagi¬ 
nation are the two which loom in the cabinet of President Wilson, 
Baker and McAdoo. 


- ^ -■— 

A Great War Leader 


The country will hear little criticism of Secretary Newton Baker 
and the war department in the immediate future. The answer the 
secretary made yesterday was so complete to all the charges that 
have been made against him and America's conduct of war prepar¬ 
ations that the critics arc loft, not even words to stand on. 

The secretary made good. He proved beyond a single doubt 
that our war preparations have been efficient, consistent, co-ordinat¬ 
ed with those of France and Britain, in keeping with the ideas of ex¬ 
perts in all lines, in touch with the needs of each hour, add not plan¬ 
less and listless and resultless as has been charged. 

After reading the secretary's spcecli one wonders where Senator 
Chamberlain got his ideas. Surely in his position as chairman of the 
senate committee on military affairs lie ought to have been able to 
learn many of'the facts that Baker disclosed. And yet his speech 
of criticism would indicate that he was as badly informed as Colonel 
Roosevelt or the Chicago Tribune. 

Baker showed that our hospitals and our camps have been 
guarded in health conditions as no army hospitals and camps ever 
were. His figures proved that the death rate in the camps is con¬ 
siderably less than the death rate among men of similar age in civil 
life. 

Big guns and machine guns were bought of France because she 
was in a position to supply them and wanted to do so in order to re¬ 
lease shipping for other needs. It was also brought out that France's 
production of guns had reached the point where she is really pro¬ 
ducing more than she needs. 

The delay in the manufacture of rifles was caused by a council 
of our greatest experts who decided that the improved gun which 
would result, would more than offset the delay. The secretary took 
the advice of experts. 

Our army was called into service before all the supplies were 
ready for them on the advice of such men as Major General Wood 
and it is the practice of many armies to supply their recruits with 
old rifles in order to permit the men to learn how to handle guns. 

And then the secretary explained, also, how the department has 
kept in the closest touch with our allies, how he receives a long cable¬ 
gram from General Pershing every day keeping him .informed of 
every hour with the war programs of our allies, how the needs 
our allies have caused us to change our program time after time, 
how we have sent three times the number of troops to France we 
were asked to in the time that has passed. 

Indeed we can think of no criticism the secretary failed to 
answer. His statement is a complete, an astounding answer to every 
criticism that has been made. It proves above every doubt that Mr. 
Baker is an efficient, a wide awake secretary, thoroughly in touch 
i with every phase of our preparations, possibly the best secretary the 
I war department has ever known. He has done as much as anyone 
could have expected and vastly more than almost everyone did 
expect. 

"The critics have been either misinformed or partisan or trai¬ 
torous. Baker has done all that these critics wanted a superior war 
council to do. He has done all that a munitions direetdr could have 
done. He has made good completely. He will continue to conduct 
the war department and the Chicago Tribune will not be the Lord 
Northcliffe of our war preparations. The Post has put its faith in 
Baker from the first. So would any good American who under¬ 
stood his character, his ability and his ideals. 






























AIR CLEARED BY FACTS 

r „ . What animates men to make trouble for the government in a 
crisis of our history is a matter of opinion. The recent imbroglio at 
"Washington and in the, press may have been occasioned by one or 
more motives inspired by patriotism* ambition or treason. A man 
may criticise because he thinks the government is inefficient. One 
may be moved by political, motives to secure partisan advantages, or 
an individual may have wholly traitorous motives for making trouble. 
But whatever the motives have been it has been well that the critics 
had no -case against the government in the domain of fact and truth. 

It is our impression that most of the recent campaign of criticism 
originated n a desire to secure partisan benefits. It is clear if Presi¬ 
dent Wilson, Secretary Baker and their associates could organize 
their forces and carry the war to a conclusion that they would hold 
a partisan advantage in 1920. ' Any party which succeeds in a demo¬ 
cracy in carrying to a successful issue a great war is likely to secure 
some benefit as partisans. Therefore a sharp campaign has been 
waged by Republicans to prove that Daniels and Baker are pin-headsi 
and incompetents and that the President ought to invite into his cab¬ 
inet Teddy Roosevelt, Wm. H. Taft or some other of the greatest ex¬ 
ecutives of the country. 

It was even pointed out that the British cabinet was recast with 
Bonar Law and other rank opponents of the Liberal administration 
on the inside. But when one looked for American precedents he look 
ed in vain. And this possibly illustrates a difference in the two 
democracies. Had that advice been taken it is questionable whether' 
it would have worked well. What is most to be desired is team-work 
in administration and the chances are good that such a re-organiza¬ 
tion would have introduced discord among the leaders. Now, since 
it has been discovered that Daniels and Baker are efficient, most fair- 
minded men will admit that it was well that Roosevelt, or anybody 
like him, was left out. - , 

That classification, in our judgment, includes such newspapers 
as the New York Tribune, the Chicago Tribune, the^ Kansas City 
Tim^s and passibly the Indianapolis News as well as Ja^ Gallinger, 
Boies Penrose and the old-line of Republican politicians who regard 
the American people as the proletariat to be bossed as the Kaiser 
regards the German masses as good stuff for cannon-fodder. Nobody 
who knows what that clique believes will doubt very much that that 
is their conception of the rightful government of the American 
democracy. 

But that doesn't explain the fact that the explosion was touched 
off by U. S. Senator George E. Chamberlain, a Democrat, who had 
been the most valuable man in congress. How did it occur that he 
was the man who led the fight in which the assaulting forces were 
whipped to a frazzle? The chances are that Chamberlain was used. 
This matter was a bigger affair than it appears on the surface. The. 1 
wires and traps were all laid and set by conscienceless, but sharp I 
politicians. Chamberlain was led into the trap blindly on the theory 
that executive matters were bad and were knocking at the doors of 
congress for correction. To handle Chamberlain was a gilt-edged 
job and it was likely handled by*the most astute politicians in Wash¬ 
ington. tie probably never saw any finger marks until he went down 
the hole and then it would have .been too humiliating to have admit¬ 
ted that he was tricked and led into a trap with his eyes wide open. 

But nothing else explains Chamberlains great drop. Old shell- 
hiding Bill Stone took that occasion to rush in and revamp himself 
and utter loud cries against Col. Roosevelt who was also rushing to 
Washington to rehabilitate himself in the Republican leadership and 
who was promptly rejected after making a night of it at a banquet 
at Nick Longworths, the Republicans in congress promptly putting 
out his eye by a vote of 72 to 19. Stone had been shelved by his 
pro-German, activities at the beginning of the war and he took this 
occasion to rejuvenate himself and realign with the men who are 
backing Wilson. What he said about Roosevelt was mostly true but 
it lacked all its force by being said by Stone. That slick old dema¬ 
gogue ought to be driven from public life. He isn’t as good a man 3 
as Roosevelt who mixes the good and the bad in the strangest way 
i of any m}an in American history. 

The clean-up by Secretary Baker shows that young man as one 
of the clearest heads in public life. He is today seen to be big 
enough for any-«ized job and it is still true that the two personal¬ 
ities other than the president which appeal mVxst to American imagi¬ 
nation are the two which loom in the cabinet of President Wilson, 
Baker and McAdoo. 


The country will hear little criticism of Secretary Newton Baker 
and the war department in the immediate future. The answer the 
secretary made yesterday was so complete to all the charges that 
have been made against him and America's conduct of war prepar¬ 
ations that the critics arc left not even words to stand on. 

The secretary made good. He proved beyond a single doubt 
that our war preparations have been efficient, consistent, co-ordinat¬ 
ed with those of France and Britain, in keeping with the ideas of ex¬ 
perts in all lines, in touch with the needs of each hour, add not plan¬ 
less and listless and resultless as has been charged. 

After reading the secretary's speech one wonders where Senator 
Chamberlain got his ideas. Surely in his position as chairman of the 
senate committee on military affairs lie ought to have been able to 
learn many of'the facts that Baker disclosed. And yet his speech 
of criticism would indicate that he was as badly informed as Colonel 
Roosevelt or the Chicago Tribune. 

Baker showed that our hospitals and our camps have been 
guarded in health conditions as no army hospitals and camps ever 
were. His figures proved that the death rate in the camps is con¬ 
siderably less than the death rate among men of similar age in civil 
life. 

Big guns and machine guns were bought of France because she 
was in a position to supply them and wanted to do so in order to re¬ 
lease shipping for other needs. It was also brought out that France's 
production of guns had reached the point where she is really pro¬ 
ducing more than she needs. 

The delay in the manufacture of rifles was caused by a council 
of our greatest experts who decided that the improved gun which 
would result, would, more than offset the delay. The secretary took 
the advice of experts. 

Our army was called into service before all the supplies were 
ready for them on the advice of such men as Major General Wood 
and it is the practice of many armies to supply their recruits with 
old rifles in order to permit the men to learn how to handle guns. 

And then the secretary explained, also, how the department has 
kept in the closest touch with our allies, how* he receives a long cable¬ 
gram from General Pershing every day keeping him .informed of 
every hour with the war programs of our allies, how the needs 
our allies have caused us to change our program time after time, 
how we have sent three times the number of troops to France we 
were asked to in the time that lias passed. 

Indeed we can think of no criticism the secretary failed to 
answer. His statement is a complete, an astounding answer to every 
; criticism that has been made. It proves above every doubt that Mr. 
Baker is an efficient, a wide awake secretary, thoroughly in touch 
i with every phase of our preparations, possibly the best secretary the 
i war department has ever known. He has done as much as anyone 
i could have expected and vastly more than almost everyone did 
expect. 

"The critics have been either misinformed or partisan or trai¬ 
torous. Baker has done all that these critics wanted a superior Avar 
council to do. He has done all that a munitions director could have 
done. He has made good completely. He will continue to conduct 
the Avar department and the Chicago Tribune will not be the Lord 
Northcliffe of our war preparations. The Post has put its faith in 
Baker from the first. So would any good American who under¬ 
stood his character, his ability and his ideals. 
































UNFAIR C r 
OF SECRETARY BAKER. 

*f •' f;v v -: 1 $ - 4 * 

' " jT(Gary Post.) 

The Post has frequently cautioned the 
reading populace against the omnivorous 
reading of unconscionable newspapers and 
swallowing their conclusions whole. The 
reason is that we frequently see honest peo¬ 
ple misled to the point of irrational and 
rancorous criticism of public men to such an 
extremity that their mental reactions had no 
relation to logic or argument or truth. 

There is a case of that kind now' w T ith re¬ 
gard to Secretary Baker in some localities. 
Some people assume it as a postulate for 
their reasoning as though it were a proved 
fact that Secretary Baker is an ignominious 
failure and deserves no consideration at the 
hands of the American people, not even 
proof of the fact. That makes the problem 
easy for them for they would be wholly un¬ 
able to sustain their contention. If Secre¬ 
tary Baker, holding one of the two most 
important cabinet positions, were the fail¬ 
ure they presume him to be President Wil¬ 
son -would not hold him in the cabinet a 
day. And if he did he would not be able 
to retain such men as Bane, Houston and 
others -who are independent and courageous 
in their convictions. 

What we refer to is such editorial state¬ 
ments as the following by the Chicago Tri¬ 
bune in Friday's edition: 

The president lias spoken and been 
heard around the -world. He must now 
act to bring order and efficiency in his 
own house. The higher co-ordination of 
our war organization must come. It 
can be brought about only by a superior 
-war council, free from entanglements or 
preoccupations and fully empowered. 
And at the head of our department of 
-war must A'jq placed a man incapable 
of the course adopted by Newton D. 
Baker. Only through such changes can 
we summon “every power and resources 
we possess, whether of men, of money, 
or of materials,” and devote them to 
“our present and immediate task” of 
winning the war. 

This is just a sample. Similar statements 
are made daily. Now the Tribune has 
never proved anything against Baker. The 
editor of that paper knows no facts that 
prove its assumption. Its pretenses are 
shared by very few newspapers in the coun- j 
try which do their own thinking. But the 
Tribune goes on with its fraudulent pre¬ 
tenses regardless of truth, logic and even- 
handed justice. Its motives are evidently 
personal hatred and party politics. Mr. 
Baker has probably refused to take orders 
from the men who control the Tribune p.s 
he “doesn’t have to” but they propose ‘*o 
hound him through the world” because he • 
has no time nor inclination to take orders 
from the Tribune malcontent's. 

But now let us examine the case of the 
ordinary man here in Gary and see whiifc 
reason he has for- criticising Mr. Baker. In 
the first place he knows very little, prac¬ 
tically nothing, of the amount of work Mr. 
Baker has done, of the way he has done it, 
of the difficulties of the problems presented 
to the secretary of war and hence cannot 
form an original opinion on the merits of 
the facts in the case because he has no 
proper access to them to weigh their merits 
and demerits and render a sincere, honest, 
well-balanced judgment. 

Not having the facts and the figures be¬ 
fore them, some men take the unwarranted 
assumption of the Tribune and say “out with 
Baker.” But when there is only assump¬ 
tion with the character of an individual or 
the efficiency of a statesman or the virtue 
of a woman it' must be made in their favor 
and not against them. This doctrine is 
primary and universally accepted. Any 
other would be fatal to the moral order of 
the world. 

Hence the assumption that Baker is a 
failure will be disallowed by every logician. 
The disqualification of the cabinet officer 
must rest on proof. What proof have our 
Baker critics? Nothing that would hang a 
cat. Their proof is made up of alleged 
facts, presumptions, half truths and whole 
falsehoods. The trouble with many critics 
is that they do not think profoundly nor 
consider carefully. Mr. Baker has done as 
well so far as we know as one could. He 
has been vigilant alert, clear-headed, in¬ 
telligent, considered every proposition which 
came to him, made thousands of decisions 
and up to date no case has been traced to 
him.where ho has made a serious mistake. 
It is said of him that he works from 16 to 
18 hours a day and that he is approachable, 
democratic in his habits and wholly devoted 
to the public welfare, 


What has been clone by the secretary and 
his department may furnish some insight 
into the problem. On April 1, 1917, the 
army was made up of 127,000 regulars and 
84,000 state guards. That army has been 
expanded into one of 1,428,650 men; more 
than 500,000 of them have been drilled and 
sent to France and soon will be ready for 
warfare; and the balance are in cantonments 
in this country drilling and being equipped 
and sent to the front. No army of similar 
size, in the history of tho world, has evefc* 
been raised, equipped and trained so quickly. 
And no such provision has ever been made 
before for the comfort, health, entertain¬ 
ment and general well-being of an army. 
The army has not been fed on “embalmed 
beef” as the soldiers were under General 
Alger and Mc&inley in 189S. but they have 
been well fed and well cared for. A few 
i connections failed but men wno apologize 
’ for the inefficiencies of the last war should 
1 hold their peace. Some men want a big- 
i minded, business man like Julius Hosenwald 
promoted to be chief. But Rosenwald, we 
understand, was . the clothing expert Minder 
whose directions some failures are recorded. 
But as soon as discovered they were cor¬ 
rected. Nor have the men died by scores 
and hundreds in the camps as they did then. 
Our republican critics have, poor memories; 
it is handy to have good forget ter s. 

But Secretary Baker has made $1,677,000,- 
000 worth of contracts for tho ordnance de¬ 
partment. This department had 97 officers 
last April; now it has 3,004 officers and 26.- 
120 enlisted personnel. The quartermaster 
pcncral’s department was raised in the same 
time from 347 officers to 6,431 officers and 
contracts were mad© for 19,000,000 blankets, 
20,000,000 yards of overcoating, 30.000,000 
yards of shirting, 250,000,000 yards of cot¬ 
ton cloths and $345,000,000 worth of suitings. 
This department has expended $2,000,000,000. 

The aviation corps has been raised from 
1,185 men to 86,000 men and there has been 
appropriated ^to sustain this branch of the 
service this year $744,000,000 which must be 
expended under the direction of the secre¬ 
tary. This is five .times as much as was 
appropriated for the whole war department 
in 1915. The engineers’ department has 
jumped from $53,000,000 last year to $390,- 
000,000 this year. 

Such has been the work done in the past 
nine months—a herculean labor never be¬ 
fore equaled—and such are the tremendous 
labors of the present year as foreshadowed 
by the figures. 

But the knockers say that there has been 
delay. That is likely true. A man building 
a house or a corn-crib may be delayed by 
-accidents or unforseen circumstances. Geri- 
eerals Crosier, Sharpe, Weaver and Crowder 
had tne army methods and it has been dif¬ 
ficult to jolt them out of their slowly mov¬ 
ing army cog wheels. Baker has done the 
work as well as anybody could so far as 
anybody knows—did it far better than any 
republican did it in 1898. And who knows 
that ne nas., not done it splendidly? 

Take the case of the delay with the rifles 
to change the mechanism of the gun to use 
a rimless cartridge, that was probably wise. 
It was figured that while it would hold back 
production yet arrangements could be made 
with our allies whereby all the men could 
he armed with rifles, machine guns and can¬ 
non as rapidly a^they could be drilled and 
when armed their ammunition would be in¬ 
terchangeable. 

The quarrel is with making th£ equipment 
of o’.u troops* depend upon foreign workmen. 
But our people were making millions of dol¬ 
es worth of munitions and guns onbigeon- 
tracts for-mir al lies—l o_bc used for a coin-' 

mon cause. What occasion is there to 
squabble because our government officials 
employ the overplus of European workshops? 
This whole question, in our view, resolves 
itself into quibbles and falsehoods. Nobody 
except some extraordinarily well informed 
officia 1 or army man has the facts upon 
which to found a well-balanced criticism of 
Bauer and these appear to unite in the opin¬ 
ion that he has done extraordinary well and 
managed his department with signal ability 
-^-• 
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71 OS IS OQM 


“nine 
Looks Like 



v. 


l-GERMAN 
INFLUENCE 
CROWDING 

Made Prideful By Recent Suc¬ 
cesses It Demands No Con¬ 
cessions to Socialists. 


Here’s the latest picture of Niclio- 
lias Lcnine, Russian Bolsheviki 
I leader—a close-up which shows what 
I he really looks like. 


IHENEY FOLLOWS 
A HOT TRAIL IN 
PACKER PROBE 

| New Development Key to Many 
Sides et Huge Corporation's 
Past Secret Activities. 


THE METHOD OF BUYING POOL 


[Assorted Press Telegram] 
Washington, Jan. 28.—Reports of 

I livestock receipts, shipments and 
prices, as received daily by the big 
I packing concerns, were put into 
I the record of the federal trade com- 
I mission’s meat packing investiga¬ 
tion today, as part of the evidence 
I which Francis J. Heney, special 
I counsel, said would show how the 
I packers divide the supply and con- 
Itrol the prices to their own advan- 
I tage. 

Ownership of the stock yards and 
I terminal railroads, and directorship 
lin many trunk lines, Mr. Heney 
I said, gave the packers an advan- 
I tage in obtaining this information 
J which nobody else could have. 

Walter Twombly, an investigator, 
testified that Swift and company’s 
I daily reports from all the big mar¬ 
kets was required to be in by 7:30 
|a. m. and not later than 7:45, be¬ 
fore the day’s business began and 
furnished a basis on which all pur¬ 
chases were made. 


FINLAND PARTLY IN REVOLT 


Intense Gun Fire and Greater 
Activity of Air Forces Pre¬ 
lude Spring Work. 


Bolsheviki Agent 
Is In London 
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LABOR WAS CALM 
OVER COAL ORDER 
NO ‘SQUEALING’ 

Heads o! Unions Say Labor 
Will Do Its Full Duty 
In the Crisis. 


“I Don’t Care” Is 
Suspect’s Creed 



m 


LiirvTNcrOT 


Maxim Litvinoff is the Bolsheviki 
representative in London. Altho 
Great Britain has not formally rec¬ 
ognized the Bolsheviki government 
it has granted Litvinoff the privilege 
of representing his government, ex- 
officio. 


| Prices Always Assured. 

Purchases of livestock, according 
I to the packers’ figures,“varied little 
proportionately from year to year 
and conformed closely in percentage 
I to figures previously introduced as 
I indicated a non-competitive distribu¬ 
tion between the “big five”, Swift, 

I Armour, Morris, Cudahy and Wil¬ 
lson —of all the livestock buying in 
| the United States. 

Thus, for instance. Swift’s pur¬ 
chases of cattle at all markets in 
vas 34.01 per cent of the 
in 1915-1916, was 34.58 
I per cent, while the same firm’s pur- 
I chases of hogs in 1913 were 36.57 
I per cent and in 1916, were 36.04. 

References to agreement as to 
I purchases were frequent in letters 
I taken from the packers’ files, along 
I with instructions to buyers to take 
la certain percentage of the cattle 
[offered. Variations in price mar¬ 
gins between the various markets 
[also resulted in correspondence 
[which Mr. Heney found introduced 
I in relation to his charges that com¬ 
petition virtually has been eliminat- 
led between the packers. 

| Keeping Yard Prices Even. 

“Make effort to get closer in 
[line,” was an instruction sent by 
Thomas E. Wilson to his firm’s 
buyer regarding the Oklahoma City 
market, and the buyer replied that 
he had been telling his men for two 
weeks to “lay back” and purchase 
less until the price was in line with 
Kansas City. The same buyer also 
said he always had instructed his 
men never to interfere with another 
buyer making a purchase "as we 
| were only putting the cattle up on 
I each other.” 

Senator Thompson of Kansas, 
^^^^^^^yjidjhiri_ n g_ J^e_ day to 
ffiJf^^staSmeTvTregarding corres¬ 
pondence puX in evidence character¬ 
izing him as a good man for the 
|! packers to “stay close” to. He testi- 
i fied that he had handled no busi- 
j ness whatever for the packers. Mr. 
1 Heney told the commission that the 
ft correspondence had been introduced 
ft to show the packers’ methods and 
f not with any idea of reflecting on 
| the senator, whom he felt sure to be 
j innocent of anything improper. 

Additional disclosures found in 
the packers’ confidential files will 
I be introduced tomorrow if delayed 
1 mail arrives. 


[Associated Press Telegram} 

A million and a half Amer¬ 
icans will be available for ser¬ 
vice in France during the pres¬ 
ent yeay, Secretary of War 
Baker announced before the 
senate military committee in 
Washington in replying to 
charges of inefficiency in the 
war department. 

Of these men, the secretary 
said, there would be 500,000 in 
France “early this year.” The 
others, he declared, would be 
available during the present 
twelve months. 

While the military operations on 
the various fronts continue at low 
ebb the political pot still boils fur¬ 
iously in Austria-Hungary and Ger¬ 
many, in both of which countries 
there have been new outbreaks 
among the populace because of eco¬ 
nomic and food conditions resulting 
from the 'war. 

Russ Red Guard Fighting Finns 

Jn addition, the eastern provinces 
of Finland are witnessing a revolu¬ 
tion, according to unofficial dis¬ 
patches, with the Russian Red 
Guard in bittle with the Finnish ar¬ 
my. The Red Guard is said to be 
in occupation of the railway station 
at Helsingfors and to be in control 
at Rikimaki and other important 
junction points and the commander 
of the Russian warships in Helsing¬ 
fors has threatened to raze the city 
with guns of the fleet unless the 
Finnish White Guard /is disbanded. 

The Bolsheviki government is re¬ 
ported to have sent reinforcements 
to the Red Guards, six hundred of 
them nafjSug deported for Vibo-rg, 
taking wtA them machine guniL ' 

Dispatches from Switzerland are 
to the effect that there has been 
serious rioting in Bohemia, owing to 
a shortage in flour rations, strong 
measures by the police being requir¬ 
ed to disperse the mobs, which 
smashed shop windows and plunder¬ 
ed stores. Likewise severe out¬ 
breaks art reported in the industrial 
regions in Rhenish Prussia, where 
troops had to be called out to deal 
with the dissatisfied populace. 

Brook No Opposition 

Attacks by the Pan-Germanists 
against any and all persons who aFe 
opposing their war aims continue 
unabated in Germany. A remark* 
able utterance is that made by the 
Pan-German Deutsche Tages Zeit- 
ung, which calls for a revolt against 
the present regime in Germany. An¬ 
nouncement is made that Count von 
Hertling, the Impedial German 
chancellor, ^hoijtly will make a fur¬ 
ther statement regarding the Belgian 
question, offering positive sugges¬ 
tions and proposals. 

I Nowhere on any of the fronts, 
i have the infantry operations risen 
i above patrol encounters and trench 
raiding manouevers. 

Drum Fire Heard 

The artillery duels between the 
British and Germans on the French 
northern front are severe on several 
sectors and in the hill region of the 
Italian front the big guns of the 
belligerants are engaged. Several 
successful raids have been carried 
out by the French troops against the 
Germans ^jpJthe Champagne and St. 
Mihiel>*'tors of the French front. 

In both ,Sbe French and Italian 
theatres thot al lied and, eujam y 
tors daily 'Nfe indulging in extensive 
lighting in Abe air. There also has 
been considerable bombing by allied 
airmen of German positions behind 
the fighting line and also over Ger¬ 
many. Four American aviators aid¬ 
ed a French flying squadron in a 
daylight raid over Germany, all the 
fliers reluming safely to their bases. 


BOLSHEVIKI 
KNOWS NO LAW 
SAVE ITS WILL 

Red Guard Becomes Master In¬ 
steady of Servant; Finland In 
Throes of Anarchy. 


MURDER AND LOOT OPENLY 


[Associated Press Telegram} 

London, Jan. 28 .—Telegraphic 
communications between Finland 
and Fetrograd is broken. 

The forces of law and order in 
Helsingfore are powerless because 
the city is commanded by the guns 
of Russian warships, which are in 
the hands of bolsheviki sailors. The 
commandant of the fleet summoned 
the city’s authorities, including 
President Svinhufvud, called the 
leaders to his ship Saturday and 
demanded that Viborg be immed- 
iatelv evacuated. He threatened to 
bombard the city if the order was 
not obeyed. 

Out of Hand. 

The Helsingfors bolsheviki organ 
Iszestia estimates that the Red 
Guard lias got out of the hands of 
its creators. It reports that troops 
at various places are beyond control 
and that they have been guilty of 
murdering and plundering. The 
newspaper says that anarchistic con¬ 
ditions are prevailing. 

IS LOCtaEL 

London, Jan. 28—A Reuter Lim¬ 
ited dispatch from Stockholm says 
that since 11:30 o’clock Sunday 
morning, telegraphic communica¬ 
tion between Stockholm and Petro- 
grad has been interrupted, and that 
the telegraph station at Nystad has 
reported that Red Guards have cut 
the wires. 

"Finland thus is isolated,” says 
the correspondent. "Complete an¬ 
archy prevails thruout Finland. The 
misery of the population has been 
increased by a declaration of the 
bolsheviki government that it con¬ 
siders itself compelled, by reason of 
its principles, to support the Fin¬ 
nish revolutionaries in their strug¬ 
gle against the Bourgeoisie.” 

OPPOSED THEIR WILL. 

Petrograd, Jan. 28.—Lieutenant 
General Dmitrie Grigorviitch St. 
Cherbatcheff, commander of the Rus¬ 
sian forces in Rumania, has been 
outlawed as an enemy of the people. 

General St. Cherbatcheff for some 
time has been < ut of the good graces 
of the bolsh - :ki. Recent dispatches 
said that he was suspected of work¬ 
ing with the Ukrainians and the 
Rumanians against the bolsheviki 
and also that the attempt by the bol- 
shekivi to arrest the Rumanian royal 
family was frustrated by him. • 


Smoke DIAMOND JOE cigar. 
“Good to the last puff.”—(adv.) 


Amsterdam, Jan. 28.—A Ber¬ 
lin dispatch to the Weser Zeit- 
ung says that the government 
desired a vote of confidence by 
the Reichstag, but at a joint 
meeting of the various parties 
on Friday, the proposal vtes 
wrecked by Socialist opposition. 


WOODS WINS OUT. 


[Associated Press Telegram} 

Washington, Jan. 28—Represent¬ 
ative Frank P. Woods of Iowa was 
re-elected chairman of the republi¬ 
can national congressional campaign 
committee, by unanimous vote at a 
tficapitol tonight. Eith¬ 
er oiiicers elected were: 

Vice Chairman, Representative 
Juirus Kahn, California, ind W.R. 
Vvcod, of Indiana; secretary Rep¬ 
resentative E. R. Wasuu, N‘.w 
Hampshire; treasurer, former Sen 
ator Nathan 15. Scott, West Virgiu 
ia. 

Representative Madden of Illi¬ 
nois, had been mentioned as a can¬ 
didate for the chairmanship, but 
Mr. Woods was the only nomination 
made. 

A sub-committee, comprising 
Representative Graham, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and Mondell of Wyoming, 
and Senator Sutherland of West 
Virginia, was named to consider re¬ 
vision of the by-laws of the commit¬ 
tee. 


PUT FAULT WHERE BELONGS 


By BASIL M. MANLY. 

Washington Bureau of 
The Waterloo Times-Tribune. 
Washington, Jan. 28.—Responsi¬ 
ble heads of organized labor are tak¬ 
ing the "curtailment of industries 
order” more calmly than anyone else 
in Washington. 

They are not inclined to get ex¬ 
cited about the widespread fear 
about labor demonstrations against 
the order. 

"Labor will do its duty in this 
crisis, as it has in all previous 
crises, * declared Samuel Gompers. 

"The burden will fall heaviest on 
the workers, to whom the loss of 
four days’ wages can only mean 
widespread suffering. 

"Many of them will he hungry be¬ 
fore the five days are over, and 
extraordinary measures for their re¬ 
lief may be required. 

"It is obvious that AN ORDER 
OF SUCH FAR REACHING CON¬ 
SEQUENCES WOULD NOT HAVE 
BEEN ISSUED EXCEPT TO AVERT 
A DREADFUL CATASTROPHE. 

"Until we have all the facts that 
lie behind it, we will do well to 
keep cool. 

"If American industries had been 
stabilized along the lines that labor 
for years has been urging, this sit¬ 
uation could never have occurred.” 

Labor is not slow to fix the re¬ 
sponsibility for the existing situa¬ 
tion squarely on the heads of reac¬ 
tionaries who in the past blocked 
their efforts to secure government 
ownership of railroads and coal 
mines, and a huge system of fed¬ 
eral employment offices for the effi¬ 
cient distribution of labor. 

"Who is responsible for the situa¬ 
tion which called forth this extra¬ 
ordinary order?” said William H. 
Johnston, president of the machin¬ 
ists. 

"First, get this clear: This isn’t a 
coal crisis; it’s a TRANSPORTA¬ 
TION crisis, 

"Miners are resting on their 
picks waiting to dig millions of 
tons of coal if there were cars 
to haul it to the cities. 

"The people responsible for this 
transportation crisis, in my opinion 
are the people who for years have 
been blocking government owner¬ 
ship of railways. 

"They let the railroad situation 

tirirr~ ounimi 

eleventh hour, under appalling con¬ 
ditions of weather, the government 
was forced to take control of the 
roads. 

"For years labor has been pro¬ 
claiming the necessity of taking 
radical steps to cure the transporta¬ 
tion evil and other ills of industry. 
Now’, in an appalling crisis, a con- 
servatice government is forced by 
events to take a far more drastic 
remedy than labor ever proposed. 

"The plain fact Is that the patient 
was so sick that the doctors in the 
consultation saw that only the knife 
would be effective. It will cut deep 
and cause great suffering especially 
to the workers; but it may wake up 
America to see her true condition 
and thus work for great good in the 
end.” 

Those who expect great labor 
unrest, as a result of the order, ov¬ 
erlook the fact that it is no new 
thing for labor suddenly to be 
thrown out of work without warn¬ 
ing. 

The commonest thing in the 
world is for a factory suddenly to 
close its doors for a week or more 
without any notice, leaving the 
workers to shift for themselves. 

Everybody at labor headquarters 
realizes the enormous opportunity 
that five days’ idleness presents for 
German propagandists to stir up 
trouble. , , 

The general attitude of labor, 
however, is best expressed in a re¬ 
mark of one leader: 

"This order i3 going to hit labor 
mighty hard, but you can bet your 
bottom dollar they’ll do a blamed 
sight less squealing than the capi¬ 
talists who xuertjy stand to lose a 
few days’ profits.” 



LINXlA 3 OSS 

Chicago officials give this as the 
creed of Linda Jose, Youngstown 
(Ohio) girl whom they arrested be¬ 
cause she carried a satchel of dy¬ 
namite, believed intended for pro- 
German plotters: 

"I do not believe in God, govern¬ 
ment or laws. 

"1 do not believe in the ceremony 
of marriage. 

"I do not believe in war. 

"I do not care who wins the pres¬ 
ent war. 

"I do not care what they do with 
me.” * 

That’s what she said when they 
quizzed her, the officials say. 

In the girl’s effects were found 
the name of an I. W. W. leader who 
is now in jail. 


BLIZZARDS EAST 
MAKE FUEL JOB 
MORESERIOUS 

General and Heavy Fall ol Snow 
From Mid-West to North 
Atlantic Coast. 


TRAFFIC BLOCKADE IS GREAT 


[Associated Press Telegram} , 
Washington, Jan. 28.—In the Cace 

of blizzards which completely, stopped 
traffic on many eastern railroads to¬ 
day, the handling pf sufficient coal 
for homes and important war in¬ 
dustries in the eastern half of the 
country, became a more serious 
problem than at any time this win¬ 
ter. 
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A GOVERNMENT 

LOAN CORPORATION 


[Associated Press Telegram} 
Washington, Jan. 28. — Creation 
of a half billion government corpora¬ 
tion to make loans and advances to 
enterprises essential to the war and 
otherwise assist in private financing 
was recommended to congress today 
by Secretary McAdoo. 

The secretary asked that all pri¬ 
vate issues of securities of more 
than $100,000 be made subject to the 
approval of the government body, to 
be known as the war ‘ finance cor¬ 
poration.” 


fall of snow from the middle west to 
New York and it extended tonight 
into New England. In the middle 
west, sleet storms interfered with 
traffic, while in some sections, rain 
fell. Added to the concern of rail¬ 
road administration officials over 
the continuance of cold weather and 
snow the fear of floods which would 
follow a sudden thaw. In parts of 
West Virginia today railroad author¬ 
ities reported streams swollen with 
melting snow were threatening in¬ 
terruption of ocal transportation. 
Worst of the Winter 

"Weather conditions in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, West Virginia, over the Al¬ 
leghany mountains and in the Pitts- 
burgs district are worse than they 
have been at any time this winter,” 
said a statement issued at Mr. 
Smith’s office. ‘Ten to 14 inches of 
new snow and sleet, drifting with 
bitter cold winds, ha3 made a depth 
of about two feet on the level. 

"All service .has been annulled 
from New York., Philadelphia and 
Washington to points reaching Al¬ 
toona and the Pittsburgh district. 
Eastbound passenger sendee from 
the Pittsburgh district has been dis¬ 
continued. Freight service in the 
Pittsburgh district is at a stand¬ 
still.” 


Paris, Jan. 28.—The British 
premiar David Lloyd George, 
Viscount Milner, member of the 
British war cabinet,, the Italian 
premier, Professor Orlando, and 
General Alfieri, the Italian min¬ 
ister of v/ar, arrived In Pans" 
this evening from London for the 
plenary meeting of the supreme 
war council. 


PAPER DELIVERY 

The Times-Tribune should be 
in every home in Waterloo by 
6 a. m. 

If delivery is not made at 
your home by that time please 
'phone 2664. 

In order to insure prompt de¬ 
livery by special messenger in 
case paper is not delivered 
subscribers are asked to ’phone 
before 9 a. m. 




























































































































































































































































THE WATERLOO TIMES-TRIBUNE 


'AKER MAKES REPORT FOR WAR 
DEPARTMENT SHOWING CRITICS 
IGNORANT OF VITAL STATISTICS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE ONE) 


had to do was not to map out an 
ideal pl an.of cauni 


I spectilafivc studies of Napoleon 

and everybody else, map out 
theoretically the best way to get 
at some other country, but it 
was the problem of studying the 
then existing situation and 
bringing the fight, the industrial 
and the military strength of the 
United States, into co-operation 
with that of Great Britain and 
j France in the most immediate 
and effective way. That prob¬ 
lem could not be decided here. 
* * * « 

Not Our Own Dec:«;cn. 

“It is easily imagined that we 
might have perfected an army over 
here and carried it across the ocean 
and found it wholly unadapted to its 
task, and it might well have been 
that the army that we sent over, 
was just one thing that they did 
not need, and that some other 
thing which we might have supplied 
would have been the thing es¬ 
sential to their success. 

“So that from the very beginning 
it was not a question of abstract 
speculation here, but a question 
of study there to find out where 
our shoulder to the wheel ’could be 
put. Great Britain sent over to us 
Mr. Balfour and General Bridges 
and a staff of experts. 

Who Made the Plans. 

“The group of experts you did not 
see much of, yet they distributed 
themselves thni the war depart¬ 
ment, and their ordnance experts 
sat’ down with General Crozior, 
their supply experts with General 
Sharpe and his assistants, their 
starategists with the army war col¬ 
lege, and all over this city . there 
were those confidential groups ex¬ 
changing information. * * * * 

“And then came Joffre, with his 
wonderful reputation and his great 
and charming personality. It was a 
tremendous inspiration to see the 
hero of the Marne; but with him 
came his unobserved taff of fifteen 
or twenty or twenty-five young 
men, the most brilliant men in the 
French army—strategists, mechan¬ 
ical experts, experts in arms, ex¬ 
perts in supplies, experts in indus¬ 
try and manufacture and we sat 
down with them in little groups 
until finally wo collected all the in¬ 
formation they could give us- from 
their respective countries. And ev¬ 
ery country which has been brot 
in iho war has brot us that sort, or 
sent us that sort of a staff of ex¬ 
perts, and it has been necessary to 
compare notes and with this as a 
basis, to form such an idea * as 
might be formed of what was the 
thing for us to do over there. 

The Chameleon Changes. 

“But that was not enough. They 
admitted that it was impossible to 
draw that picture. * * * They could 
not picture to us the association of 
aircraft,, balloons and mobile air¬ 
craft with artillery uses but even 
white they told us the story grew 
old. 

“The one thing they told us was 
that this war, of all others was not 
a static thing; that our adversary 
was a versatile and agile adver¬ 
sary; that every day he revamped 
and changed his weapons of attack 
and his methods of defence; that 
the stories they were telling us 
were true when they left England 


and then think of those who remain¬ 
ed at home you will realize that 
ained here had the 
or 

pect of ff, 'ih numbers—an 

still have this double duty—they 
had to go forward with manufac¬ 
tures, work out industry and in¬ 
dustrial returns; they had to see 
about supplies of raw materials and 
manufacture finished products, and 
make from day to day, alterations 
and changes that had to be made, 
and they had to be ingenious with 
suggestions, to see whether they 
could devifte on this side some¬ 
thing which had not been thot of 
over there. * * 0 

“As a consequence, this little 
group which stayed here have built 
the great special departments of 
the army. The ordnance depart¬ 
ment, starting, I think, with 93 
or 9G officers, has now something 
like 3,000 officers. They have had 
to be trained; they have had to be 
specialized; and that has had to 
go on contemporaneously with this 
tremendous response to the chang¬ 
ing conditions on the other side. * * 
A Sample of Unmerited Criticism. 

“At the outset the idea w*as that 
we would be a financial and indus¬ 
trial assistance to our allies during 
the year 1918, and I think I prob¬ 
ably can read from the Metropolitan 
magazine for August a suggestion 
which will show what the current 
expectation of the country was. The 
editor of the Metropolitan maga¬ 
zine was protesting against what he 
believed to be the intention of the 
government at that time.” 

Hero Senator Weeks Interrupted 
to ask if that was the magazine of 
which Theodore Roosevelt is asso¬ 
ciate editor. Secretary Baker re¬ 
plied that Mr. Roosevelt was a 
contributing editor, and continued: 

“This magazine came in Aug¬ 
ust 1917, and this editorial says; 

“‘Since it is our war, we want 
to put everything into it so as to 
finish it in the shortest possible 
time, so that the world may be 
restored. To our mind the whole 
plan of the war department has 
been flavored with a desire to hold 
off until the allies finish the war 
for us.’” 

“You see, the editor was deal¬ 
ing with what he supposed to be 
the intention of the war depart¬ 
ment at that time, that wo were 
holding off so far as actual mili¬ 
tary operations were concerned, 
and letting the allies do the fight¬ 
ing. 

“What he says we should have 
done, and I ask your p articular at¬ 
tention to it, is this. 

“ ‘We should have strained every 
enorgy to have gotten from 50,- 
000 to 100,000 men to France this 
year.’ 

Beat the Editor's Top Estimate. 

“That is, the year 1917. I tell no 
secret, but it is perfectly well 
known to everybody in this group 
that we have far exceeded what in 
August, 1917, was regarded as a 
program so ideal that the editor 
of this magazine refers to it as 
a thing which we ought to have 
strained every nerve in a vain but 
hopeless effort to accomplish.” 

In Response to a question by 
Chairman Chamberlain the secretary 
said the United States did not have 
more than the minimum number 
of men in France in August, 1917. 
He continued: 

“And then the editor goes on: 

“‘And by next year, 1918, we 
could have had 500,000 men to 
send over, or any part of 500,- 
000 men which we could ship.’ 
Present Status. 

“Now, instead of having 50,000 

nr 1 00 


obtainable program a thing which 
has since been multifold exceeded. 

“Why did we decide to send some 
troops to France in 1917? It is no 
secret. The French people had 
suffered in a way that not only our 
language is not adapted to describe, 
but our imagination cannot con¬ 
ceive. The war is in their country, 
this wolf has not only been at their 
door, but he has been gnawing for 
two years and a half at their vitals 
and when this unsuccessful offen¬ 
sive in France had gone on there 
was a spirit not of surrender,- but 
of fate, about the French people, 
and this mighty military engine 

which fh ev nr • - >•■_: ?? to 

efhelSror forty vear^ 
and their attitude was 
no matter whether every Frenchman 
died in his tracks, they wore will¬ 
ing to do or not, that it was an ir¬ 
resistible thing, and so they said 
to us ‘frankly, it will cheer us; it 
will cheer our people if you send 
over some of your troops ' 

The Choice of Wisdom. 

“We dicl send some troops. 

“At that place, we had a choice. 
We could have sent over, as Great 
Britain, our regular army and in a 
very short preparation have put it 
into action and suffered exactly as 
Great Britain sufferod with her‘con¬ 
temptible little army,* as it was 
called by their adversaries. Our 
army* would have given as good an 
account of itself as the British army 
did, but it would have been destroy¬ 
ed like the British army and there 
would have been no nucleus on 
which to build this new army that 
was to come ovor a little later,and 
it was deemed wiser to send over a 
regular division, but not to send our 
whole array over at that time. 

“Then what happened was that 
that regular division went over and 
the people of France kissed the hem 
of their garments as they marched 
up the streets of Paris, veterans, 
wounded in this war, legless or 
armless, stumping along on their 
crutches, perhaps, as they went up 
the streets of Paris with their arms 
around the neck of American sol¬ 
diers. Not a single man in that di¬ 
vision was unaccompanied by a 
veteran. America had gone to 
France, and the French people rose 
with a sense of gratitude, and hope¬ 
fulness that had never been in them 
before. Of course they welcomed 
the British, but their 
so great when the British went. 
Just Blocked Out the Squares. 

“We decided not to send the reg¬ 
ular army as a whole, but to send 
regular divisions and National 
Guard divisions, selected according 
to the state of their preparation and 
keep back here some part of our 
trained force in order that it might 
inoculate with its spirit and with*its 
training these raw levies which we 
were training and one after another 
divisions have gone over until in 
France there is a fighting army, an 
army trained in the essentials and 
in the beginnings of mlitary disci- 
ylne and practice, and trained, sea¬ 
soned fighters in this kind of a war 
on the actual battle fields where it 
is taking place. 

“In a very short time we had or¬ 
ganized engineering regiments of 
railroad men and sent them over 
there and were rebuilding behind 
the lines of the British and French 
the railroads which were being' car¬ 
ried forward with their advance, re¬ 
constructing their broken engines, 
and cars, building new railroads, 
both back of the French and British 
lines, and those regiments were of 
such quality that at the Carabrai 
assault, carried on by General Byng 
when the Germans made their coun¬ 
ter attack, our engineer regiments 
threw down their picks and spades 
and carried their rlfies into the 
battle and distinguished themselvos 
by gallant action in the war itself. 

“Our surgeons have set up hospi¬ 
tals in the lines. They have been 
military in every sense of the word. 
It was suggested that further groups 
of mechanics might be needed- The 
question that then had to be answer- 
ed was, how will we maintain an 
array in France? .Special studies 
had to be made of that pvoblem. 
Wrote An Army in France. 

nno ^^rT*"i<W “In- other words.PFmnce was a 
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Newest Overcoat 
Is Much Warmer 





And why not an overcoat like this 
It surely protects the soldier’s knees 
and legs better than the flapping 
tails of the usual overcout, and it 
would probably be less of a hand! 
cap to the soldier when he has to 
‘move fast.” A Arm making sol¬ 
diers’ uniforms is showing it. 


ent thing was probable taking place 
there now, and they told us of large 
supplies of weapons of one kind 
and another which they had de¬ 
veloped in France and England and 
which, even before they got them 
in sufficient quantities, manufactur¬ 
ed to take them from the industrial 
plants to the front, were super¬ 
seded by new ideas and had to bo 
thrown into the scrap heap. 

Today’s Good Is Tomorrow’s Dead. 

“Therefore it became necessary 
for us to have eyes thero in instant 
'and immediate communication with 
us and wo sont over to 1* ranee 
General Pershing, and we sent with 
him not merely a division of troops, 
but we sent with him perhaps, I 
can stiv safely, the major part of 
the trained, expert personnel of the 
army. Yon know the size of the of¬ 
ficial corps of the regular army 
in this country when the war broke 
out. It was a pitiful handful of 
trained men. and yet it was neces¬ 
sary to divide them, up and send 
over to France officers of the high¬ 
est quality so that they would be 
at the front and see in the work- 
ships and in the factories and in 
the war offices and in the armies, 
where consultations would take 
place immediately back of the front 
—so that, they could see the thing 
with their own eyes and send us 
back the details by cable every day 
of the changing character of this 
war. 

“General Pershing’s staff of ex¬ 
perts and officers over there runs 
into the thousands, und they are 
busy every minuto, and every day 
i rf hlcgrams from General 


Pershing from 10 to 16 and 20 
| pages long, filled with measure¬ 
ments and formulas and changes of 
a milimetre in size, great long 
specifications of changes in de¬ 
tails of things which were agreed 
I upon last week and changed' this 
I week, and need to be changed again 
j next week, so that what we are 
doing at this end is attempting 
by using the eyes of the army there 
to keep up to what they want us 
I to do. 

jOld Standards Scrapped. 

I *-jf one gets the idea this is the 
sort of war we used to have, or if 


we have many more men than that 
in France, and instead of having 
a half million men whom we could 
ship to France if we could find 
any wuy to do it in 1918, we will 
have more than one-half million in 
France early in 1918, and we have 
available, if the transportation fa¬ 
cilities are available to us, and 
the prospect is not unpromising, 
one and one-half million men, who 
in 1918 can be shipped to France.” 

Senator Weeks asked whether the 
secretary knew who wrote the edi¬ 
torial, and Mr. Baker said he thot 
it was attributed to Mr. Wiggin, 
the editor in chief. 

“Why,** asked Chairman Cham¬ 
berlain, “have you not felt it proper 
to lot the public into your confi¬ 
dence with reference to these things 
that you are telling now?” 

Military Secrecy. 

“Senator, I confess I havt hesi¬ 
tated and I still hesitate,” replied 
the secretary. “I have here a state¬ 
ment from Field Marshal von Hin 
denburg, In which he is quoted as 
saying in a German newpaper, in 
contemptuous fashion of us. that we 
have advertised our preparations for 
this war in an unworthy manner.” 

“Do you think, for a moment. 
Secretary Baker,” said the chair¬ 
man, “that there has been any lime 
within the last year that the Ger¬ 
man secret service has not been 
fully advised as to everything wc 
have done?” 

“Yes, senator, I knew. If I may 
rely upon the confidential informn 
tion which wo get from confidential 
sources, the German government is 
still mystified as to the number of 
men wo bave in France, or nave 
■there at any time.” ~ 

The chairman said he doubted 
this. After some discussion as to 
the policy of governments in an¬ 
nouncing military secrets, Mr. Bak¬ 
er said it was not the policy of the 
American or other governments to 
do so and added: 

Not a Foolish Precaution. 

“It may be that precaution is un¬ 
necessary, and yet that is the pre¬ 
caution which military men have 
observed, and I have no further 
point to make in the matter of the 
number of troops there than to show 
as I was showing when 1 read that 


white sheet or paper 
were concerned and on that we had 
not only to write an army, but wo 
bad to writo the means of main¬ 
taining that army, ami from the 
first time when a careful and scien¬ 
tific study of the opportunities of 
Franco to help us were made, from 
that hour until this, we have been 
building in France, facilities . in¬ 
struments , agencies, just as many 
as we are here in the United States 
and more—many of them of the 
same character. . 

“Wo have luid to take over, and 
are re-building and amplifying a 
railroad six hundred miles long in 
order to carry our products from 
our ports of disembarkation to our 
.general bases of operation. And all 
of that,, gentlemen, has to be done, 
not only studied out, as a neces¬ 
sary thing to do, but when so stud¬ 
ied out and reported here, the*, manu¬ 
facturers for those things ha\e to 
he carried on in this country and 
the things shipped over there, nails, 
cross ties, spokes, fish plattes, en¬ 
gines cars, buildings. We have 
had to build ordnance depots and re¬ 
pair shops and great magazines of 


of trained persons to supervise con¬ 
struction of these hospitals- and to 
man them and equip tlign. All of 
that has gone on contemporaneously 
with the work which has been done 
in this country. * * * 

Changing in Mid Air. 

“What might have been a perfect¬ 
ly acceptable plan as to major op¬ 
erations prior to the change in the 
Russian situation or prior to the 
change in the Italian situation, had 
to be re-studied and for that rea¬ 
son , among others, there is no 
question as you know, France pur¬ 
suant to the- suggestion of Mr. 
Lloyd George, the Rapello confer¬ 
ence or the supreme war council 
and the United States is repre¬ 
sented on that by the chief of staff 
of the American army and the 
major international arrangements in 
regard to the military are worked 
out there, while General Pershing 
and his staff of experts are work¬ 
ing out those other questions. 

This is a picture of what has 
been going on over there, gentle¬ 
men. On this side, much of that 
has had to be done, and in addi¬ 
tion to it, all the things we have 
done, and I ask you to remember 
among the achievements on this 
side, is the building of this army, 
not of 50,000 or 100,000 or 500,000 
but of substantially a million and 
one-half men. 

The Question of Honest Fact. 

“And now, let me ha frank with 
yoti, and let your judgment be 
frank with me about this. Has any 
army In history, ever since the be¬ 
ginning of time, been so raised 
and cared for as > this army has? 
Can the picture be duplicated? We 
have raised this array, taking the 
regular army and the National 
Guard, raising it to war strength 
and supplementing it by ..he opera¬ 
tion of a draft, and tli sena ‘ 

t ors in - fm5 ~ to mQ 

^ f| thatg 

that form of raising tn [ js pidiers 
should be had, they sfmte their 
heads and said, ‘Mr. Secretary, it 
can’t he done. It is too sudden to 
address the American people that 
mode of selecting soldiers.’ And 
yet, has any great enterprise within 
the knowledge of any man in this 
room ever been carried out with 
more unfailing justice, with more 
intelligent explanation and commen¬ 
dation to the good sense of patriot¬ 
ism of the American people and has 
any great and revolutionary change 
in our mode of practice ever been 
accomplished so splendidly as the 
operation of the selective service 
system? 

“We have got those young men in 
camp and they are surrounded from 
the day they left home until the day 
thev come back to it, (i^Jn God’s 
providence they can come back) 
with more agencies for their jyo- 
tection and comfort and health /and 
happiness, physical, spiritual and 
mental, than any army that ever 
went out on a field. * * * * 

“Men who have mechanical in¬ 
stincts and training will be given 


gotten into this great army, the | 
idea that it can be a strong ana j 
effective military army and still be « 
free from things which have hith- | 
erto weakened and sapped the m- 
tality and virility of armies.” 

At the request of the chairman. 
Mr. Baker put into the record a 
statement showing the number of 
hospitals, and Red Cross establish- 
ments in France with the number of | 
personnel in each. 

The Engineers. 

The secretary concluded as fo - 

10 The wonderful work done 1 


port to the senate of the United 
States as being a tremendous re¬ 
sponse to a tremendous responsibil¬ 
ity, and when you have made this 
investigation, 1 know that the 
American people will feel, as I 
think they have a right to feel, that 
we are in this war to win it, that 
wo are in it to hit and hit hard, 
that we are in it to co-ordinate our 
strength with that of our associates, 
that the problem is not one of in¬ 
dividual star playing, but of team 
play, with these veterans and ex¬ 
perienced. persons under actual bat¬ 
tle conditions; that more has been 
done perhaps, than the country ex¬ 
pected, more than the wisest in 
the country thot was possible to do. 
Baker Knows and is Sure. 

“Insofar as I am personally con¬ 
cerned 1 Kxiow what is ahead of 
us. I know what the American 
thot about this war is. Everybody 
is impatient to do as much as 
we can. There will be no division 
of counsel; there will be all the 
criticism thero ought to be upon 
short-comings and failures, there 
will be, so far as the war depart-,! 
ment is concerned, a continuing^ 
effort at self-improvement, and an I 
hospitality toward every suggestion! 
for improvement that can cornel 
from the outside, but the net re-| 
suit, is going to be that a united I 
aad confident American people, be- 1 
lieving in themselves, and in their] 
institutions, are going to demand^ 
and that at no late day, on Eurcy 
pean battlefields, that facing veter¬ 
ans tho they be, they cannot excel 
us in achievement and when t| 
victory is \£on over there. Ml 
Ch airman, the "credit which w'|l 
come to American ‘ 

American determination and 
American courage will be an honorl 
to us, as the tenacity of purpose] 
and splendid achievements of tli^' 
British and French already she 
great *lustre on the names of ill 
great people.” 


supply in the interior. All of that j mechanical opportunities in the 
problem has been carrying forward army . The ‘round’ man is not be be 
step by step. put in the ‘square place. 

Complete Field Barrack System. The American people have sud- 

“We have had to build parracks, i scribed liberally for the purpose, 
over there, for our soldiers, and in j The Y. M. C. A., the Knights or 
the meantime to billet them around Columbus, the Y. W. C. A,, tlie 
in the French buildings. Building j training camp activities committee, 
baracks over there and building t he training camp athletic commit- 
them here is a very different thing, tee and the Red Cross, have all 
gentlemen 


“When we summoned the lumber 
industry of this country to produce 
th e iunmbufll' ^ <*wn cau- 


t iip srets tlie idea this is a static . *>— - -— -- . 

I thine it I«* an entirely erroneous extract, that our original intention 
1 e, a> d when you remember that was to make our military effort m 


| idea, 
w r e 


had and send j ous advocate of Immediate military , and to select 8u PP‘ iea pl ? t affs 
to France, activity laid down as the maximum | materials and to send o\er staffs 


l of officers that w r e- . .. . . o 

Iso large a part of them to- France, j activity laid down as 


been brot into line with the sold 
iers, and by virtue act ivities 
started in the war dep^pj^t, tho 
com A ues e 

im; --- , r <»^ 

tonments, it came In a great steady away UlMl 1 

stream from all over the country, to prevail of a (.uidif alienauou 
but when wc\ talk about building j between a civilian ^d soldier 
barracks in Fiance, it means this: group, and the soldier boys in these 
t means we have organized regi- »camps have been adopted into the 
ments of foresters and are sending j homes and hearts of the people 
them over into the forests of i among whom they live. No such 
France which they have assigned j relation has ever existed between 
to us for our use, cutting down the an army and a civilian population 
fees setting up saw'mills, making as exists with regard to this, 
the lumber of various sites, trans- j "And then, with your aid. the 
porting it to the plac'es where it army has been able practically to 
’ ■ ■, **—Ur M stamp out intemperance and vice 

among the soldiers, by the es¬ 
tablishment of zones, by the es¬ 
tablishment of patrol systems of one 
kind and other, by the training of 
these young officers in training 
camps, young men of experience 
and 'fine feeling and all that, have 


is to be used, and then finally us¬ 
ing it. * * * . 

“On the other side it has been 
necessary for us to build hospitals. 
It has been necessary for the sur¬ 
geon-general staff to be divided 
and to select supplies and procure 


Secretary of War Baker began his 
reply* to Senator Chamberlain’s 
charges of inefficiency at 10:35 
o’clock this morning before t.hj 
senate military affairs committi 
and asked not to be interrupted. 

The secretary began making $ a 
verbal statement without m 
script. He was seated at the edn 
rnittee members’ tablq. Mr. Ba^er 
said his statements was not exaJtly 
supplementary to his recent one to I 
the committee but a comprehensive | 
statement on all army activities in 
tho war, especially replying to th 
charge that the war department lie 
“fallen down.” 

Expected Miracles. 

At the outset the secretary said lie 
thot much criticism came frtnn 
impatience of the American people 
’to do this great thing greatly. 

* He conceded freely that in grea^ 
enterprises it was impossible that 
there should not be “delays and 
shortcomings.” The confidence o 
the country, however, he said, wy 
necessary to the tremendous effort/. 

The mistakes cited in Senator 
Chamberlain’s speech, Secretary 
Baker declared, gave a dispropir 
tionate effect. Without intent, tie 
said, tho effect of tho senator’s 
speech was to give the county 
the impression that the deficiencms 
were “characteristic rather than oc¬ 
casional.” He said he was not the 
to defend individuals or deny delay 
and false starts. 

‘But I think I can say in confi¬ 
dence thnt ;v 

(Continuing, Secretary Baker used 
a large share of the day in bringing 
out and emphasizing by staitstics, 
letters, telegrams and reports, etc., 
the testimony tending to show' that 
in the most collosal task ever at¬ 
tempted by any country in history, 
the war department had not fallen 
down but instead, had made a very 
remarkable record; so conceded by 
the highest skilled military officials 
and critics of Europe w'ho knew 
of what they spoke.—Ed.) 

The Food. 

“I want to make one further ob¬ 
servation,” Secretary Baker pro¬ 
ceeded, taking up army food. “I 
think it’ is not unfair for me to say 
that in the provision of food no 
army ever assembled anywhere was 
ever fed as ably, as well, as nu¬ 
tritiously and as appetitizingly as 
this army. While there have been 
complaints about other thinps, I 
think it is the unanimous testimony 
that the food has been of the high¬ 
est quality, with no suggestion of 
defect in its quantity or prepara¬ 
tion. and that generally the food 
propisition lias been carried out with 
the most extraordinary success.’ 

The Hospitals. 

Secretary Baker said it was not 
thot at first that base hospitals of 
a permanent character w'ould be 
needed at National Guard camps, 
from which troops would be prompt¬ 
ly removed. Later, he said, it de¬ 
veloped that more permanent hospi¬ 
tals must he established. General 
Gorgas, he said, had not recoin-1 
mended permanent sewage and 
w'ater systems for the National 
Guard camps, for that reason, at 
ffr**. 

“j]^ wihiiw. _h«R. -did; _ __ 

them, the orders were imiheuialciy 
given,” Mr. Baker said. 

“The fact is,” Mr. Baker said, 
“we were overtaken by epidemics 
before the base hospitals were 
ready at some National Guard 
camps. When General Gorgas made 
his inspections the conditions were 
remedied instantly.” 

“After General Gorgas returned 
about the middle of ecember froi* I 
his inspection, he suggested—for j| 
the first time—the wisdom of 
building detention camps for ob¬ 
servation of men arriving, to pre¬ 
vent them from bringing in disease 
—for observation. His recommenda 
tions to that end were not made 
earlier.” 
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BAKER MAKES REPORT FOR WAR 
DEPARTMENT SHOWING CRITICS 
IGNORANT OF VITAL STATISTICS 


instead of Falling Down, the 
War Machine Is a Marvel In 
\ Eyes of Genuine Experts. 


..•I. f«unuui rm 


No Part of Machine Not Work¬ 
ing and Some Parts at Top 
Notch Efficiency. 


the medical corps, aviation see- ] 
tion and other branches of the | 
service. 

This Took Their Breath. 

While many things impressed I 
the committee, it was amazed 
when told thirty-two National j 
Guard and National army divis¬ 
ional camps arc ready to go to¬ 


1,500,000 MEN IN FRANCE 
IN 1910, IF SHIPS 


War Secretary Gives Sample of 
Hostile Magazine Criticism 
to Prove Critics’ Ignorance. 


[Associated Press Telegram] 

Washington, Jan. 28.—Amer- 
I ica will have an anny of half a 
[million men in France early this 
year with a million more trained 
| and equipped ready to follow as 
| quickly as ships can be provided 
to carry them and the outlook 
for ships is not unpromising. 

Secretary Baker gave this in¬ 
formation to the nation and to 
the world today in a statement 
before the senate military com¬ 
mittee, baring much that until 
tnow, hje^tccirr^ 


day at need, 
wanted to know w 
had not been giver J>ub i ieU y bc _ 
fore, Mr. Baker spoke o^the ra* 
luctance of military^mSn to rer- 
veal their war plans and quoted 
' German remarks about Amer¬ 
ica ? s advertisement of her prep¬ 
arations. 

Emphasizing that he was not 
there to defend himself or any¬ 
body else, the secretary urged 
the committee again and again 
to lay bare any shortcomings or 
failure of the department that 
it might be corrected. 

Never in history, he declared, 
had an army of its size been 
rnhod, trained, equipped and 
prepared for battle as had that 
of the United States. 

Wood's Advice Taken. 

Air. Baker took personal re¬ 
sponsibility lor getting men 
under training before their 
equipment was ready “to the 


last shoe button/’ Such officers 


with the army’s military secrets 
iu answering charges that the 
preparing for war. 
government has broken clown 

From early morning until late 
afternoon the secretary address¬ 
ed the commitete, and a crowd, 
including many members of both 
houses of congress, gathered in a 
big room of the senate office 
office building. lie spoke extem¬ 
poraneously, beginning with de¬ 
tails of the mammoth task of 
building an army of a million 
and a half, answering such com¬ 
plaints of Inefficiency as were 
In his recent speech and declar- 
ug that such instances were iso¬ 
lated and not general. Some 
questions were asked, and Mr. 
Baker from time to time had 
assistants go to the telephone 
for reports on specific questions. 
The Dramatic Summary. 

Then, toward the close of the 
day, the secretary delivered a 
I dramatic statement of the Amer¬ 
ican war plan, telling of the 
coming of the allied missions, 
of the day and night conferences 
withkmen from the sceiie_pf_b.nl- 
u :r-jfjpwiucii me plans^now being 
executed were adopted, and of 
success beyond the most san¬ 
guine expectations in building 
the anny, and its industrial sup¬ 
ports at home, transporting men 
across the ocean, constructing 
railroads in France and prepar¬ 


• «£•; 


ing to strike the enemy with ev¬ 


ery resource at the country’s 
command. 

When Mr.‘Baker closed it was 
apparent lie had created a pro¬ 
found impression. Chairman 
Chamberlain said so before he 
left the stand. There was no at¬ 
tempt at cross examination The 
chairman proposed that the sec¬ 
retary be given a rest, and it vir¬ 
tually was agreed to recall him 
for further examination later 
after the committee has com¬ 
pleted its hearings, of officers of 


as Major General Leonard Wood, 
he said, urged this policy. 

In all that was done prior to 
the departure of the first troops, 
General Pershing shared in the 
deliberations and approved the 
decisions reached, Mr. Baker 
declared, and 'now, surrounded 
by a staff of trained regular of¬ 
ficers who could ill be spared 
from the great task at home, 
Pershing is in France as the 
“eyes of the army.” Every step 
taken since has been founded on 
his long daily cabled reports of 
what is going on at the fighting 
fronts. 

Tables were cited to show that 
overcrowding in camps and can¬ 
tonments had not been general 
and that sickness had come 
mostly in camps where medical 
opinion had agreed it was least 
to be expected. 

“Now, gentlemen, about the 
plan of the war, it will be re¬ 
membered that this war broke 
out in August, 1914. We went 
into it in April, 1917, so that for 
two and one-half years, or more 
than two and one-half years the 
war had been going on. 

“It was not a thing for us to 
decided where our theatre of 
war should be. The theatre of 
war was France. It was not for 
us to decide our line of commun¬ 
ications. Our line of commun- 
tnree thou-I 

sand miles of ocean, infested ™ 
with submarines. It was not 
for us to decide whether we 
would have the maneuvering of 
largo bodies of troops in the 
open. There lay the antagonists 
on opposite sides of No Man’s 
Land in the trendies at a death 
grapple with one another. Our 
antagonist was on the other 
side of that line and our prob¬ 
lem was and is to get over there 
and get him. 

“It was not the problem of| 
doing it our way and letting 
everybody else take care of him-1 
self. In the first place, we 
were going to fight in France, 
not on our own soil, and not on 
our adversary’s soil, and there-1 
fore at the very beginning it I 
was obvious that the thing 


we 
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MOBS ARE TURNED AWAY 


One of the largest crowds ever 
called out for a patriotic meeting 
in this city, was clamoring to get 
into the Waterloo theatre Sunday 
afternoon to hear Senator Wm. 
Kenyon, who recently returned 
from the front, where he had gone 
to investigate conditions. Long be¬ 
fore 2:30, when the doors were to 
be opened, hundreds of people were 
in the streets waiting. Five minutes 
after the opening of the theatre it 
was crowded to overflowing. Every 
available seat from pit to gallery was 
filled and hundreds were crowded 
into the aisles. A large number of 
people were seated in chairs placed 
on the stage and nearly as many 
crowded into the wings. Yet the 
management estimated that between 
two and three thousand people were 
turned away. 


_ Dorothy Martin was 
o ho’Id the crowd until he 

arrived. She IJad given two patriot 

ic roa<Un^s J|4|en a banging at the 

star>- - ^ f announced that the de 
ker had arrived. 

Senator Kenyon started in to 
speak at once and held his listeners 
l’or a full hour and a half. Here is 
his idea of how much of a chance 
Germany has of winning the war,— 
he said, quoting a Scot he had trav¬ 
eled with “over there,” 4 It’s too 
bad, makes the w'ork harder since 
fcnsaia gave out, but the Kaiser has 
no more chance of getting us than a, 
celluloid cat has to catch an asbest< 
rat in hell! 

“I wish I had time to tell you of 
the spirit over there,” said the sen¬ 
ator, “The boys are being well fed 
and clothed, there will he some 


Alexandra 

A new portrait of Lady Alexandra, 
one of England’s most beautiful no¬ 
blewomen, who is in charge of the 
hospital in Sussex, into which her 
summer home has been converted. 
Her husband is a captain at the 
front. 


hardships, of course, but that is to women behind the lines and behind 


e expected. 

To Help in the Fight 

f “But here is my suggestion tohelp 
win the war, —If we could get Into 
the heads of tho ruling powers of 
Germany, the merchants and bank¬ 
ers, that if the cruelties — not war, 
but murder and torture, goes on the 
civilized world, when the war is ov¬ 
er, will refuse to buy German goods 
at nil. If we could just get that in 
to every bone of theiq bone heads i 
would do much to put a stop to th 
war. 

g “It’s t.oo bad to hate, but if hating 
will stop the war it will be justifi¬ 
able. Do you want anything made 
by hands that have murdered women 
and children; hands that have bay- 
onettod babies and carried away 
parts of women’s breasts as souve¬ 
nirs? I say let ’em take their goods 
and go to hell with them! 

“My friends, we want peace. We 
don’t want our boys destroyed. But 
let us be caretul about una matte*. 
Our peace must be permanent. A 
patched up poace must surely he 
fought over again. I say the Kaiser 
is a murderer in the first degree. 
Burn him and his sons, the family 
which is peculiarly immune from 
bombs f because they take good care 
to be at a distance from all danger) 
— turn them over to be tried for 
murder and rape for which they are 
responsible. Before we # do peace 
talking make them take their bloody 
hands off of Belgium and France. 

\ ‘ The peace propaganda ran 
through Italy and even France. It 
was a pleasing gas, but one that 
asphyxiates. Germany is not square, 
sh* won’t keep her contracts, so 
what is the use of making agree¬ 
ments with her? Let’s go through 
this thing and when the German peo¬ 
ple come to understand, as Austria 
docs, that the civilized world will 
have nothing to do with her, Uncle 
Sam will be at the peace table, but 
the blow up will not iierinit the 
Kaiser to be there. 

America Knows Why 
“But,” explained the speaker, 
“America knows what it is fighting 
for. America is getting tho vision. 
She knows that this world cannot 
live half autocracy and half dem¬ 
ocracy. Either righteousness or 
ruthlessness must rule, and so, hard 
as the sacrifice is, the country is 
ready for it. We know that loyalty 
and efficiency are going to win this 
war. It is an inspiring thing that 
the people of our country know no 
creed, no party, no north, no south, 
east or west — we are just marching 
forward solidly to the music of hu¬ 
manity. Wo have a peace in this 
ilintry, th e only peace worth while. 

'i 1 111 r 1 1 

ing. The German ruling milita 
power cannot understand. It is the 
peace that comes from tho lasting 
conscience of America, tho peace 
that comes from the principles we 
are fighting for, a civilized peace 
based on justice and not on greed. 
And so this mighty people, loving 
poace, yearning for it, dedicated to 
the highest ideal of humanity, too 
wise to bo fooled by any false Ger¬ 
man propaganda for peace — this 
great nation fights on with determin¬ 
ation, willing to die, willing to sac- 
rice, in order that man may be free. 

I She fights on with the firm belief, 
not that God is with it, but that it is 
| with God for the eternal verities of 
|the universe.” 

Germany Unfair Fighter 
Senator Kenyon evidently voiced 
I the feelings of his listeners when he 
roundly condemned the unsports¬ 
manlike warfare of the Germans, for 
he was wildly applauded and several 
times halted by the demonstration 
of the audience. “Those ruins of 
northern France,” he lamented, ‘I 
went thru city after city—homes of 
Pight to tmi thousand people like 
Percnne, Bapaume, just pile after 
pile of debris! Some, of course, 
like Arras, were in tbe line of battle 
so there was some excuse. But the 
others — ruins, ruins, everywhere. 


You can hear mo xugeona coouigTir 
the debris and then you think that 
was once the home of people. How 
would you like to live under such a 
menace as that? With only a half 
an hour’s notice, the women were 
compelled to flee with their children 
and household effects, but not with 
jiorses, because the Kaiser needs 
e horses. Then in a few days 
ey come back to find their home a 
le in the ground. The Orchards 
ate ruthlessly cut down. For this 
there is on military excuse. Even 
tjfe touch of sentiment, the rose 
ush before the peasant’s door, is 
'torn up by its roots.” 

Women Before Troops 
“Again,—at the front lines of the 
German forces, women and children 
haMe been placed before the armies 
in their charges on the French— 
Kflltur! They have taken girls and 
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the trenches and held them in bond¬ 
age. I tell you men, we had better 
die gladly, every one of us, with our 
fives and daughters, mothers, sis- 
rs and sweethearts, rather than to 
ve come to us what has come to 
e women of Belgium and France, 
nd we will die, every one of us, 
foro we will let that happen. One | 
aq/and his military cohorts are re- 
pcnsible for this. 

“Even over in England, where the I 
women are bravely doing the work ! 
of men in the fields and factories I 
am told that they carry poison with 
them, to be taken if the enemy 
should ever Invade their land. Isn’t 
ice thing to live in a world where 
w<fmen have to carry poison to save 
their honor? When we get thru 
wfith this thing it isn’t going to be 
ecessary to do that.” 

Efficiency Needed 

“Democracy is on trial in this | 
country as it never was on trial be¬ 
fore. thousands of people* 

wandering whether'a democraej^can 
bo made efficient. We must mas£ 
thA citizens into a solid pywer. 

‘Vui this is going to hurt, it is go¬ 
ing? to cost us something. We have 
to search cur individual soul^s. Wo 
havjh to get ourselves on a war basis 
betibre we can win. We have no 
right to criticise anyone, unless it be 
constructive criticism. When the 
p/ople are making sicrices they 
have a right to criticize if things 
don’t go right. But, there are tWo 
kinds of criticisms, helpful and 
hurtful. We don’t w r ant / hurtful 
criticism. “ 

There is no partisanship of poli¬ 
tics in the winning of tho war. 
Wherever incompetency dwells, 
there is no time to think about peo¬ 
ple’s feelings. It will take efficiency | 
to win this war, and wherever there 
is incompetency, it ought to go, and 
the quicker it goes the better it will 
be for the winning of this war. Wo 
must marshal our resources, our | 
transportation and production, and 
every resource of this nation in tho I 
one supreme thing—winning tho | 
war. We are going to win the war^ 
and efficiency will do it.” S' 


ORGANIZE THRIFT CAMPAIGN. 

Clarksvill6, Jan. 28.—Represen¬ 
tatives from different parts of tho 
county met here Friday and organ¬ 
ized Butler county for the war sav¬ 
ings campaign which will be made 
thruout the county. Speakers will 
be at the different towns, and at | 
many -of the rural school houses , 
where meetings will be held. A 
house to house canvass will be made 
and the school children will also lend 
what assistance they can to pro¬ 
mote the sale of war saving stamps. 

NEW YORK-— AppmTtTWeftt 
Ellen O’Grady, a widow, as fifth] 
deputy police commission of New | 
York was announced today. 
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Danville, XU., Jan. 15—To the Editor: I haVe followed closely the 
outburst of criticism against Secretary Baker. I had about come to 
the coucluskxn that, foer the good of the service, he should resign. 
Them Wo things happened 

jle made a statement to the committee of investigation. of what 
tire Department of War had done and the reasons Vhy it had not 
done other things. 

iMy miemory called to me. It was only a short time ago that 
ih££e snine people were savagely denouncing Secretary Daniels. In 
th<?4r estimation he was nothing a Secretary of the Navy should be 
and almost anything he should not be, The name “Josephus 
Daniels” was a synonym for stupid incompetence. Pew now have 
the courage to risk their reputation for either intelligence or veracity 
by denouncing his work in the Navy Department. 

Is the present outburst just a case of history repeating itself? 

Is It a case where the boys just must have a goat? To a man not 
claiming to know it all, it looks that way.—T. P. Dudley in Chicago 
Herald. 

That is about the same view as taken by the Post. There are 
hot-heads, irresponsible writers, scoffers, disloyalists, opportunists, 
mammon-worshippers, hare-brains, mutton-heads, egotists and un¬ 
balanced critics and how would one expect the Secretary * of War to 
please them all? During* our civil war the fiercest criticism was 
leveled at Lincoln, Stanton and Grant—that powerful triumvirate 
that hammered to pieces the confederacy and won unfading glory. 
Where are the critics now? 

Murat Halstead who was a man of high intelligence and perfect¬ 
ly sincere in his views was one of the most vigorous of all. But seven¬ 
teen years later he redeemed his mistake by paying to Lincoln and 
Grant the following compliment before the Ohio Editorial Associa¬ 
tion, a eulogy as sweeping as the English language could carry: 

Hit was (EDot in the nature of things, under the cit^umstance's of 
ifiue war, that President Lincoln could escape the utmost violence of 
and detraction; that in the midiat of the stormy excitements 
of the times his conspicuous head should he showered with a fiery 
ha&l of fierce obdurgation, friend by (suggestions and mild admonitions, 

He ima a attaint figure, too, and there were many shallow enough to 
belittle 'Mm because he veritably was one of the people—because ho 
told stories, laughed and was dismal by turns; used homely familiar 
phraees and got as mad as Andrew Jackson though, he scolded fin a 
different way. He ,wa» like a Shakesperean drama—'the tragedy and 
the comedy—the mortal and the eternal—In the same leaves. 

The names of Lincoln and Grant are hewn together in the living 
toCSc of the record of the ages. They are the two stars of the first 
magnitude in the constellations. of their country and generation—* 
and they were two plain boys, sons of plain people, With the blood 
and iron of our own folks here in the Ohio valley—one boom on the 
northern and the' other on the southern-side of the Ohio river—one 
of New England and the other of Virginia ancestry. Favored by no 
educated eminence, patrician grace, social distinction or adventi- 
itione fortune, they became the representative men of the shrewd 
intelligence, -the brave goodness, the enduring faith of the common 
people and of their common universal cause of liberty and union; 
and they rank a:s of the legitimate nobility of human nature, while 
thedr glory has become a possession that shall strengthen the heart 
and the will and lift up the face of the nation against its enemies in 
all the days that .are to come. 

The criticism of such men is endurable because it is honest, &1- 
fhongh mistaken. They gave Halstead the nickname of “Field 
Marshal” because of his lambasting criticisms which he repented 
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-ONLY HELPFUL CRITICISM 
— WANTED. 

Senator Kenyon, in his Waterloo address, re¬ 
marked that helpful criticism was wanted but he de¬ 
plored the Chamberlain criticism of the wrar depart¬ 
ment. If matters were had, it could only make bad 
matters worse. Ex-Senator Young, in his Waterloo 
address, said about the same thing. 

No two men in the state are more entitled to 
speak republican thot than Kenyon and Young. Mr. 
Kenyon defeated Mr. Young for United States sena¬ 
tor, but Mr. Young is for Mr. Kenyon because Mr. 
Kenyon is talking patriotism not politics. 

It is some days now since Senator Stone of Mis¬ 
souri gave his bunco talk about Roosevelt, which led 
up to the vaudeville show in the senate. It is some 
days since Senator Chamberlain said the war depart¬ 
ment had fallen down and the president denounced 
the statement as untruthful. During these days the 
general public has been thinking and has become con¬ 
vinced that there is more politics than patriotism in 
attacks being made by politicians on the war depart¬ 
ment. Secretary Baker conies before the public gaze 
as an official persecuted by selfish politicians. The 
public sees that Baker has done very well on the whole 
and is willing to give him credit. 

Theodore N. Vail, chairman of the League for 
National Unity, advises. “The public should not be 
too critical or expect too much too quickly. The pub¬ 
lic ignored all the warnings and would have nothing 
to do with preparation and, totally unprepared, they 
expected within a short year that the country should 
be put on the basis of those countries which have been 
more or less prepared for years for the definite emer¬ 
gency which has occurred. 

“The American people are too much inclined, the 
moment they are not satisfied, or think they are not 
satisfied, with what is going on, :o want to tear down 
evervhing and build up something new, forgetting that 
the experience obtained by those who have been at 
work is a valuable asset that is much more likely to 
accomplish something than would be done by replacing 

everybody with new men who have the experience to 

gain. ” 

This is the sane view of the -matter. The war 
department has not been charged with graft; there is 
not scandal whatever. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to pick flaws, or to find fault with the work of 
others. It is observed that the committee investigat¬ 
ing the war department has not given one wrord of 
encouragement to the department heads. Some 
wonderful work has been done since this country went 
to war, but all the committee can find is things to 
criticize. 

As Senator Kenyon says, helpful criticism is all 
right. The investigation was all right. The war de¬ 
partment has been stirred into renewed activity. It 
has been reorganized and placed on a more efficient j 
basis. Red tgpe has been cut. This might have been 1 
done anyway and dead timber fired as the work pro¬ 
gressed but it is done now and the critics can take 
credit for bringing it about if they so desire. As Mr. 
Vail says, the experience gained by the men in office 
should not be thrown overboard. It is valuable, aye, 
invaluable at this time, as the officials show every 
inclination to do their utmost. 
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Danville, JU., Jan. 15—To the Editor: I haVe followed closely the 
outburst of criticism against Secretary Baker. I had about come to 
the conclusion that, foa* the good of the service, he should resign. 

Then tm* 'things happened 

jte made a statement to the committee of investigation of what 
the department of War had done and the reasons 'why it had not 
done other things. 

iMy miemory called to me. It was only a short time ago that 
th^3o same people were savagely denouncing Secretary Daniels. In 
their estimation he was nothing a Secretary of the Navy should be 
and almost anything he should not be, The name “Josephus 
Daniels” was a synonym for stupid incompetence. Pew now have 
the courage to ri«k their reputation for either intelligence or veracity 
hy denomicing his work in the Navy Department. 

Is the present outburst just a case of history repeating itself? 

Is lit a case Where the boys just must have a goat? To a man not 
claiming to know it all, it looks that way.—T. P. Dudley in Chicago 
Herald. 

That is aJwrot the same view as taken by the Post. There are 
hot-heads, irresponsible writers, scoffers, disloyalists, opportunists, 
mammon-worshippers, hare-brains, mutton-heads, egotists and un¬ 
balanced critics and how would one expect the Secretary^ of War to 
please them all? During our civil war the fiercest criticism was 
leveled at Lincoln, Stanton and Grant—that powerful triumvirate 
that hammered to pieces the confederacy and won unfading glory. 
Where are the critics now? 

Murat Halstead who was a man of high intelligence and pcrfect- 
f|y sincere in his views was one of the most vigorous of all. But seven¬ 
teen years later he redeemed his mistake by paying to Lincoln and 
Grant the following compliment before the Ohio Editorial Associa¬ 
tion, a eulogy as sweeping as the English language could carry: 

!Bt wa& snx>t in the nature of thing®, under the clrauirmstaice>s of 
(Sue war, that President Lincoln could escape the utmost violence of 
criticism and detraction; that in the midiat of the .stormy excitements 
of the times bis conspicuous head should he showered with a fiery 
ball of fierce objurgation, friend by (suggestions' and' mild admonitions, 

He wa® a quaint figure, too, and there were many shallow enough to 
belittle him (because he veritably was one of the people—because he 
'told stories, laughed and was dismal by turns; used homely familiar 
phimees and got as mad as Andrew Jackson though he scolded in a 
different way. He was like a Sbafce&pereaa drama—the tragedy and 
the comedy—the mortal and the eternal—in the same leaves. 

The name® of Lincoln and Grant are hewn together in the living 
lock of the record of the ages. They are the two stars of the first 
magnitude in the constelliations of thefr country and generation—■ 
and they were two plain boys, sons of plain people, With the blood 
and iron of our own folks here in the Ohio valley—one bora on Die 
northern and the other on the southern-side of the Ohio river—one 
of iNew England and the other of Virginia ancestry. Flavored by no 
educated eminence, patrician grace, social distinction or 'adventi¬ 
tious fortune, they became the representative men of the shrewd 
intelligence, the brave goodness, the enduring faith of the common 
people and of their common universal cause of liberty and union; 
and they rank as of the legitimate nobility of human nature, while 
their glory hats become a .possestsiion that shall strengthen the heart 
and the will and lift up the face of the nation against its enemies in 
all the days that are to come. 

The criticism of such men is endurable because it is honest, al¬ 
though mistaken. They gave Halstead the nickname of ‘"Field 
Marshal” because of his lambasting criticisms which he repented 
later so humbly. But the maledictions and objurgations of bone- 8 
heads and weak sisters will not be heard in silence, especially when 
Jt is the reflection merely of malice, egotism and irrationality. 

Recently we published a part of the work which has been done 
trnder Secretary Baker and it is admitedly monumental. But when 
we know that the teachers of the taught have to he enlisted and in¬ 
structed that the experts have to be created; that the plants to 
forge guns and cannon have to be located and erected and the ma¬ 
chinery therein fashioned and installed; that there have been con¬ 
stant strikes and labor troubles from the first; that only nine months 
have elapsed and an army of more than five hundred thousand men is 
drilled, armed, equipped, provisioned and in the field; that our gov¬ 
ernment has easily done ten times better than the McKinley admin¬ 
istration in the Spanish-American, war in 1898; that it has accom¬ 
plished more in the past nine months than has any other in all his¬ 
toric times in that length of time; tha& most of the kickers are bone- 
head professional knockers who villifed Daniels for two years and 
now by their silence admit they were wrong and that not half a 
dozen men have the facts upon which to base a fair, honest and just 
[verdict, it will be seen that they have made no case against Baker. 

- ~ < But Mr. Baker m;ay not be the best man for the place. However, 
if we wanted the government turned into a bear-pit, we would sug¬ 
gest that GoJ. Roosevelt be put in Baker's place. As for the Post we 
have great confidence in the intelligence, patriotism, honesty and 
l abigty r of President Wilson to select his Secretary of War and as 
long as he keeps him on the job we shall believe that both are doing 
their best and as good as anybody can do, so far as they know. 

Suppose President Wilson should resign, who knows that some- 
I body could manage the government better than he is doing the work ? 

President Lincoln offered once to resign if they could find a better 
I .leader, so harassed was he by outrageous and intemperate criticism 
I and denunciation. But when the man for the job was asked for, it 
was found that each one of half a dozen men thought that he, him¬ 
self, was the proper person! Wlia.t we need is not only good leaders 
but we need a sound-brained people—men and women who can work 
and think and then when they come up solid to the wall they can 
stand and hold the lines until the time comes when wo can go for¬ 
ward. 

Some people do not understand this. They want to be out kick¬ 
ing over the milk pails and taking pot-shots at the sentry on duty and 
raising cain in general in order that it may be known they are in 
existence. It is their way of advertising themselves. We have had 
a couple of years of that kind of service in Gary by certain gentlemen 
and we know how to value it. 
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IHE WATERLOO TiMES-TRIBUKE 

AN INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER 


“ONLY HELPFUL CRITICISM 
WANTED. 

Senator Kenyon, in his Waterloo address, re¬ 
marked that helpful criticism was wanted but he de¬ 
plored the Chamberlain criticism of the war depart¬ 
ment; If matters were bad, it could only make bad 
matters worse. Ex-Senator Young, in his Waterloo 
address, said about the same thing. 

No two men in the state are more entitled to 
speak republican tbot than Kenyon and Young. Mr. 
Kenyon defeated Mr. Young for United States sena¬ 
tor, but Mr. Young is for Mr. Kenyon because Mr. 
Kenyon is talking patriotism not politics. 

It is some days now since Senator Stone of Mis¬ 
souri gave his bunco talk about Roosevelt, which led 
up to the vaudeville show in the senate. It is some 
days since Senator Chamberlain said the war depart¬ 
ment had fallen down and the president denounced* 
the statement as untruthful. During these days the 
general public has been thinking and has become con¬ 
vinced that there is more politics than patriotism in 
attacks being made by politicians on the war depart¬ 
ment. Secretary Baker conies before the public gaze 
as an official persecuted by selfish politicians. The 
public sees that Baker has done very well on the whole 
and is willing to give him credit. 

Theodore N. Vail, chairman of the League for 
National Unity, advises. “The public should not be 
too critical or expect too much too quickly. The pub¬ 
lic ignored all the warnings and would have nothing 
1o do with preparation and, laB-lIy unprepared, they 
expected within a short year that the country should 
be put on the basis of those countries which have been 
more or less prepared for years for the definite emer¬ 
gency which has occurred. 

“The American people are too much inclined, the 
moment they are not satisfied, of think they are not 
satisfied, with what is going on, :o want to tear down 
everyhing and build up something new, forgetting that 
the experience obtained by those who have been at 
work is a valuable asset that is much more likely to 
accomplish something than would be done by replacing 


everybody with new men who have the experience to 

gain.” 

This is the sane view of the matter. The war 
department has not been charged with graft; there is 
not scandal whatever. Jt is the easiest thing in the 
world to pick flaws, or to find fault with the work of 
others. It is observed that the committee investigat¬ 
ing the war department has not given one word of 
encouragement to the department heads. Some 
wonderful work has been done since this county went 
to war, but all the committee can find is things to 
criticize. 

As Senator Kenyon says, helpful criticism is all 
right. The investigation was all right. The war de¬ 
partment has been stirred into renewed activity. Jt 
has been reorganized and placed on a more efficient 
basis. Red tape has been cut. This might have been 
done anyway and dead timber fired as the work pro¬ 
gressed but it is done now and the critics can take 
credit for bringing it about if they so desire. As Mr. 
Vail says, the experience gained hv the men in office 
should not he thrown overboard. It is valuable, aye, 
invaluable at this time, as the officials show every 
inclination to do their utmost. 
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BAKER 


Secretary Baker lifted the veil yesterday long enough to 
shovf the War Department has not been asleep. 

With 500,000 men in,,the firing line within a year of the 
declaration of war, and 1,500,000 more to follow as fast as ships 
can t&ke them, the military efforts of the UnitM States cannot 
be ignored. 

The men will not have to fight with their bare hands, either. 
They will be armed, clothed,' equipped and trained before they 
enter the trenches. 

The best part, of Secretary Baker's statement, however, was j 

facts and figures disclosed^ cheering as they will be to 

t he country . 

It is t he revelation th at we have as head oftheWar Dcpart- 
ment a man who is not afraid to admit mista k es, nor too proud 
to correct them. It is the spirit that witys. We rather think the 
War DepartmenOias FOUNlTlTSELF, ~ ~ : 


SECRETARY RAKER'S STATEMENT. 

Secretary Baker's statement to the Senate Committed 
on Military Affairs is a plain, straightforward presenta¬ 
tion of evidence and cirx&ipistances that is as assuring 
as it is candid./He said that the decision to make the 
change in the infield rflfwas made at a conference at 
priweipgUmilitary eype^ts of the country, 


tended" 

including Ge/n. Pershing, Gen. Scott and-Gen. Bliss, and 
the decision, he said, “had the unanimous consent of 


every man at the ponferen*..”/ There were a numben 
good reasons,, he stated; /for, 
frowahd Fran^.Vjfi _ 

6f these governments that 'mis be *doi^e. ftey had the 
len coaid be more quickly equipped, and it 


would 
He re: 
return 
mendin 
1918 



tqnnage, a 
jfe |report' of 
the f interaftfgci 
t the United 


sideration, 
after his 
;on^er e nee/ at PaVis, recom- 
-teis troops “be supi>lied in 


as long thereafter as is found convenient from 
British and French gun factories.” He had the positive 
assurance, he said, from Marshal Joffre, Gen. Bridges 
and other French and British authorities that in making 
these purchases on the ground we were "helping th^ir 
industrial processes, saving tonnage and making proper 1 
co-ordinated military efforts with our allies.” ;• think! 
it fair to say,” said the secretary, “that the American j 
Army in France, large as it is, and the American Army 
to be sent there, large as that is, are and will be provided I 
with artillery of the type they need as rapidly as they i 
can use it," 


- In regard to complaints of ill treatment of men at the 
cantonments, the secretary said that not more than 
eighteen letters had been received by his department 
charging bad treatment. Some of these had hot proved 
serious; others had, in which case corrections had imme¬ 
diately followed. As to the charges of this nature re¬ 
ported by Senator Chamberlain, he said he wanted to 
follow them through to the end and And out who is re¬ 
sponsible, “in order that I might punish the guilty.” The 
secretary took up all phases of the work of the War De¬ 
partment that have been the subject of criticism, and 
endeavored to explain the reasons for every act. We 
are inclined to think that, all circumstances considered, 
he makes a very gratifying showing for the government. 


SECRETARY BAKER'S DEFENSE. 

Secretary Baker’s address, in which he told Con¬ 
gress and the public more about the progress of our 
war work than has ever been revealed before, is like- 
y to change the tone of discussion in Congress ma¬ 
terially. This is not because he disproved all of the 
c larges made by Senator Chamberlain and others. 
Be did not pretend to do that, but he showed more 
clearly than ever before that the mistakes have been 
iew and small, when compared with the work accom¬ 
plished under circumstances of such difficulty that 
no human being could avoid error, 
j ■ ' 0 * s a PParent from the course of his remarks 
! J' e States Army in France is nearing’ 

; the half-millio n mark and that the arrangements I 
j under which the men were sent'were each that the 1 
force is armed and equipped with everything from 
heavy g un s to rifles, while the progress of the 
work shows that before the end of the year the 
country w m have an army of 2,000,000 fighting 

Most conclusive was what the Secretary had to 
say about ordnance. Senator Chamberlain had re¬ 
ferred in terms of anguish to “poor, bled-white 
France,” which is supplying field artillery and 
; howitzers to the American Army. He implied that 
there was something shameful in the dependence 
of this country upon France. If there is, Secre¬ 
tary Baker showed that the shame is mostly upon 
Congress for not appropriating money for guns 
several years ago. As for France and England,' 
they are stipplying this country with guns because 
they have more manufacturing capacity than they 
need, and they welcome the job. “Poor, bled-white 
b lance is still a pretty vigorous ironworker, and 
in working for this country serves herself and all 
the Allies. 

ihe arrangement, as the Secretary shows, is 
nothing that involves sentiment. It was made in 
response to the demands of common sense. 

When Congress has digested the speech and the 
fault-finders have had their fling the net result 
°J. J^e^agitation which culminated In th^SScr^- 
-tary s appearance before Congress is likely to'Je I 
a^onserjetermination to suppress contentious 
criticism and to lay all the emphasis upon inteili- 
gent co-ooerati(ffi . “ — —■«-* 

The imposing record of big things well done 
| which the Secretary unfolded demands nothing less. 
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HONORABLE NEWTON D. BAKER. 
The Secretary of War. 


THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 

WASHINGTON. 


My MESSAGE to the men of the service must 
be sim ply one of cont i nuin g appreciation and con- 
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THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 
WASHINGTON. 


My MESSAGE to the men of the service must 
be simply one of continuing appreciation and con¬ 
stant pride in the measure and quality of their co¬ 
operation and accomplishment. The people of the 
nation will not be unmindful of the services ren¬ 
dered by the officers of the Regular Army in train¬ 
ing the new officers which are making a splendid 
fighting organization of the National Army. 

Cordially yours, 


Secretary of War. 


Copyright, Harris & Ewing. 

HONORABLE NEWTON D. BAKER. 
The Secretary of War. 
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_ -c——JUBIH 1 Jinn; The whole country by now knows the 

Mr. Baker and Our Fuelless se quel. Thrown into confusion by the con- 
Mondays flict of authority, the summer was wasted 

hi, t. th. Senate con,„it- in hesitation, tvheni'*T 

and to the nation yesterday Secretary been laid in for the wmt,r We doubt if 
jr x j-i 4 - there is on record, within this generation 

Baker laid stress upon the fact that there tnere ls 011 r " „ . . . 

.... «t least, another case of one Cabinet officer 

are more than a million men in this coun- an agreement made in behalf 

try under arms This in explanation 01 ^ ^ government by another 
the epidemics of sickness reported from ^ 


Cabinet 

And these million officer on such a fateful issue as this. The 

rapidly consequences will be felt alike in Amenca 
and by our allies for months to come. 

It is the belief of the leaders of the coal 
industry that if the Lane-Peabody agree¬ 
ment of last June had stood coal produc- 
fore the Senate committee came upon a tion would have gone on rising at the same 
fateful day-the second of the “shut-down” ^ whkh it had been ris i n g for the 

Mondays, when the industries of a section ^ fifteen months; the supply for the 

c f the country whose population exceeds J ., andwinterwuld have been abundant; 
that of the German Empire have to stop 
for lack of coal. Ships in the harbor 


the different camps 
men will be sent to France just as 
as they can be equipped and we can find 
ships in which to send them. 

Secretary Baker’s second appearance be- 
nate committee came upon i 
-the second of the “shut-down” 


wait, new ships on the ways wait, our sol¬ 
diers wait, munitions wait, the Allies wait 
for foods and supplies, our railroads are 
cut down in the deliveries they can make— 
all for lack of coal. While we listen t) 
the Secretary’s fair words of great accom¬ 
plishments and yet greater things to come, 
we may remember the phjt that he played 
in bringing about this standstill of indus¬ 
try. This Secretary of War who appeared 
yesterday was no different person from the 
Secretary of War who seven months ago, 
ps president of the Council of National De¬ 
fence, gave out this amazing document: 

“My attention has been called through 
the newspapers to the action reported to 
have taken place during the last week by 
the so-called committee of coal production 
in cooperation with certain coal producers. 
This meeting seems to have adopted a reso¬ 
lution whereby the operators present agreed | 
to sell bituminous coal at a price not j 
higher than $3 a ton, and that this obliga- j 
tion should remain in force until some j 
such action had been taken by an author- j 
ized governmental agency. 

“The color which has been given to this j 
meeting in the newspapers may well mis-! 
lead the public into the belief that tlr 2 1 
Council of National Defence has under¬ 
taken to sanction the fixing of a coal price 
by the coal production committee. I there¬ 
fore, as president of the council, write this 
to say that such action is clearly beyond 
the legal power of the coal production 
committee, and the information I have I 
think justifies me in believing that the 
price of $3 suggested or agreed on as a 
maximum is an exorbitant , unjust and 
oppressive price” 

Consider what was here involved. This 
agreement which Secretary Baker so vio¬ 
lently denounced was formulated by a 
committee headed by another member of 
the Cabinet, and likewise a member of the 
Defence Council. This committee had in¬ 
duced the coal operators of the country to 
pledge themselves voluntarily to a basic 
rate of $3 a ton for coal, which meant a 
reduction of from 30 to 60 per cent of the 
price they were then receiving on new 
contracts. This reduction was not enough 
for Secretary Baker; he must denounce 
this as “an exorbitant, unjust and oppres¬ 
sive price.” 


there would have been no need for the ap¬ 
pointment of a Fuel Administrator; we 
should not have had our railways tied up 
in a hard knot by priority orders; we 
should have had no Dr. Garfield and no 
fuelless Mondays. j 

When Secretary Baker makes an appeal j 

to th£ country for patience at the delays 
bringing this country into effective 
action in the war it is well to remember 
these facts. _ 
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SECRETARY BAKER’S TESTIMONY. 

There could not be a more complete and over¬ 
whelming answer to Senator Chamberlain’s charge 
that “the military establishment of America has 
fallen down,” that 4< it is a thing that does not ex¬ 
ist,” that “It has almost stopped functioning,” 

' than Secretary Baker’s testimony yesterday be¬ 
fore the Senate Committee on Military Affairs. 

A military establishment that has raised and 
equipped the greatest army the United States has 
ever had, that has sent great numbers of troops 
to France and has 1,000,000 more that are ready 
to go, has not fallen down; it has not ceased to 
exist; it has not stopped functioning. On the 
contrary, it has done a work for which there is no 
parallel in American military annals. 

“Republics,” as Gen. Winfield Scott observed 
in his autobiography, “are never prepared for 
war,” and they never will .be prepared for war. 
The test of a military establishment in the cir¬ 
cumstances in which the United States entered 
this conflict is not whether an array was ready to 
the Isst button, as the Germans boasted that they 
were when they crossed the Belgian frontier. Tt 
is not whether there have been shortcomings and 
delays. It Is not whether there have been casual 
errors in judgment or incidental confusion in ex¬ 
ecution. It is whether there were plans commen¬ 
surate with the part that the country must play, 
whether there was energy in the execution of 
; these plans, whether there was a disposition to 

■ correct errors and profit from mistakes, and 

! whether the military establishment moved stead¬ 
ily forward to the accomplishment of its objects, 
j Measured by these tests, the War Department 
! under Secretary Baker has written a new chapter ! 
in the military history of republics. 

! There never was the .slightest basis for the 
'sweeping indictment that Senator Chamberlain 
| brought against the War Department and that 
j Secretary Baker has answered in detail. It is 

■ not conceivable that the Senator spoke merely In 

j ignorance, for he had the means of ascertaining : 
| the facts. Even though the Wr Department was ! 
! reluctant to make public some of the information • 
I that Secretary Baker spread upon the record yes* [ 
j terday, the Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
i Military Affairs could have had access to it. So 
j could his associates on the committee who did, 

i 

not wait to finish their investigation before fram-; 
ing legislation to depose the President of the ! 
United States 'from his constitutional office as j 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy and ! 
reduce the Secretary of War to the status of a 
clerk. There is not a fact in the Baker testimony 
that would not have been confided to these Sena¬ 
tors if they had sought it: yet they insisted upon 
going before the American people with a crooked 
record calculated to prove that War Department 
deficiencies, as Mr. Baker expressed It, “were 
characteristic rather than occasional.” 

Under the acid test of the Secretary’s testimony 
the Chamberlain accusations shrivel for the most 
part to ashes and rubbish. They leave the Sen¬ 
ate committee and its Chairman in a very un¬ 
pleasant light before the-country, discredited In 
method and on the defensive as to motive. 

Nevertheless, there is one lesson that the War 
Department itself should learn from this unfortu¬ 
nate episode, which is the necessity for fuller war 
publicity and for taking the American people 
completely into the confidence of their Govern¬ 
ment In all matters that are not n ndehatabln jmiL 
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Mr. Baker and Our Fuelless 
Mondays 

In his statement to the Senate commit- 
;ee and to the nation yesterday Secretary 
Baker laid stress upon the fact that there 
are more than a million men in this coun¬ 
try under arms. This in explanation of 
the epidemics of sickness reported from 
the different camps. And these million 
men will he sent to France just as rapidly 
as they can be equipped and we can find 
ships in which to send them. 

Secretary Baker's second appearance be¬ 
fore the Senate committee came upon a 
fateful day—the second of the “shut-down" 
Mondays, when the industries of a section 
of the country whose population exceeds 
that of the German Empire have to stop 
for lack of coal. Ships in the harbor 
wait, new ships on the ways wait, our sol¬ 
diers wait, munitions wait, the Allies wait 
for foods and supplies, our railroads are 
cut down in the deliveries they can make— 
all for lack of coal. While we listen t) 
the Secretary’s fair words of great accom¬ 
plishments and yet greater things to come, 
we may remember the phjt that he played 
in bringing about this standstill of indus¬ 
try. This Secretary of War who appeared 
yesterday was no different person from the 
Secretary of War who seven months ago, 
ps president of the Council of National De¬ 
fence, gave out this amazing document: 

“My attention has been called through 
the newspapers to the action reported to 
have taken place during the last week by 
the so-called committee of coal production 
in cooperation with certain coal producers. 
This meeting seems to have adopted a reso¬ 
lution whereby the operators present agreed 
to sell bituminous coal at a price not • 
higher than «$3 a ton, and that this obliga- j 
tion should remain in force until some} 
such action had been taken by an author- j 
ized governmental agency. 

“The color which has been given to this I 
meeting in the newspapers may well mis-! 
lead the public into the belief that tlvi 
Council of National Defence has under¬ 
taken to sanction the fixing of a coal price 
by the coal production committee. I there¬ 
fore, as president of the council, write this 
to say that such action is clearly beyond 
the legal power of the coal production 
committee, and the information I have I 
think justifies me in believing that the 
price of $3 suggested or agreed on as a 
maximum is an exorbitant , unjust and 
oppressive price*” 

Consider what was here involved. This 
agreement which Secretary Baker so vio¬ 
lently denounced was formulated by a 
committee headed by another member of 
the Cabinet, and likewise a member of the 
Defence Council. This committee had in¬ 
duced the coal operators of the country to 
pledge themselves voluntarily to a basic 
rate of $3 a ton for coal, which meant a 
reduction of from 30 to 60 per cent of the 
price they were then receiving on new 
contracts. This reduction was not enough 
for Secretary Baker; he must denounce 
this as “an exorbitant, unjust and oppres¬ 
sive price." 


The whole country by now knows the 
sequel. Thrown into confusion by the con¬ 
flict of authority, the summer was wasted 
:n hesitation, when large stores might have 
been laid in for the winter. We doubt if 
there is on record, within this generation 
at least, another case of one Cabinet officer 
repudiating an agreement made in behalf 
of the government by another Cabinet 
officer on such a fateful issue as this. The 
consequences will be felt alike in Amelia 
and by our allies for months to ccme. 

It is the belief of the leaders of the coal 
industry that if the Lane-Peabody agree¬ 
ment of last June had stood coal produc¬ 
tion would have gone on rising at the same 
rate at which it had been rising for the 
previous fifteen months; the supply for the 
fall and winter would have been abundant; 
there would have been no need for the ap- j * 
pointment of a Fuel Administrator; we 1 
should not have had our railways tied up j. 
in a hard knot by priority orders; we i 
should have had no Dr. Garfield and no j i 
fuelless Mondays. j' 

When Secretary Baker makes an appeal |l 

to tb£ country for patience at the delays 
in banging this country into effective 
action the war it is well to remember 
these facts. 
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SECRETARY BAKER’S TESTIMONY. 

There could not be a more complete and over¬ 
whelming answer to Senator Chamberlain’s charge 
that “the military establishment of America has 
fallen down," that “it is a thing that does not ex¬ 
ist," that “it has almost stopped functioning," 

1 than Secretary Baker’s testimony yesterday be¬ 
fore the Senate Committee on Military Affairs. 

A military establishment that has raised and 
equipped the greatest army the United States has 
ever had, that has sent great numbers of troops 
to France and has 1,000,000 more that are ready 
to go, has not fallen down; it ha,s not ceased to 
exist; it has not stopped functioning. On the 
contrary, it has done a w r ork for which there Ls no 
parallel in American military annals. 

“Republics," as Gen. Winfield Scott observed 
in his autobiography, “are never prepared for 
war," and they never will <be prepared for war. 
The test of a military establishment in the cir¬ 
cumstances in which the United States entered 
this conflict is not whether an army was ready to 
the last button, as the Germans boasted that they 
were when they crossed the Belgian frontier. It 
is not Whether there have been shortcomings and 
delays. It is not whether there have been casual 
errors in judgment or incidental confusion In ex¬ 
ecution. It is whether there were plans commen¬ 
surate with the part that the country must play, 
whether there was energy in the execution of 
these plans, whether there was a disposition to 
correct errors and profit from mistakes, and 
whether the military establishment moved stead¬ 
ily forward to the ax»omplishment of its objects. 

| Measured by these tests, the War Department 
! under Secretary Baker has written a new chapter 
in the military history of republics. 

There never was the .slightest basis for tho 
sweeping indictment that Senator Chamberlain 
brought against the War Department and that 
| Secretary Baker has answered in detail. It is 
not conceivable that the Senator spoke merely in 
ignorance, for he had the means of ascertaining 
the facts. Even though the Wav Department was 
reluctant to make public some of the information 
that Secretary Baker spread upon the record yes¬ 
terday, the Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs could have had access to it. So 
could his associates on the committee who did , 
not wait to finish their Investigation before fram-! 
ing legislation to depose the President of the j 
United States 'from his constitutional office as i 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy and ! 
reduce the Secretary of War to the status of a 
clerk. There is not a fact in the Baker testimony 
that would not have been confided to these Sena¬ 
tors if they hod sought it; yet they insisted upon 
going before the American people with a crooked 
record calculated to prove that War Department 
deficiencies, as Mr. Baker expressed it, “were 
characteristic rather than occasional." 

Under the acid test of the Secretary’s testimony 
the Chamberlain accusations shrivel for the most 
part to ashes and rubbish. They leave the Sen¬ 
ate committee and its Chairman in a very un¬ 
pleasant light before the-country, discredited in 
method and on the defensive as to motive. 

Nevertheless, there is one lesson that the War 
Department itself should learn from this unfortu¬ 
nate episode, which is the necessity for fuller war 
publicity and for taking the American people 
completely into the confidence of their Govern¬ 
ment in all matters that are not undebatable mil¬ 
itary secrets. 

Everything that Secretary Baker told yesterday 
ought to have been told long ago. There was no 
valid reason for concealing it. It gave no aid 
and comfort to the enemy, but on the contrary 
was proof that the United -States was going to 
war in earnest. Had the War Department kept 
the American people fully informed, there would 
have been no occasion for Secretary Baker’s tak¬ 
ing tbe stand, and such mischievous accusations 
as Senator Chamberlain made would have found 
jno believers. 

The campaign that.has been waged by Ameri¬ 
can imperialists and jingoes to overthrow the 
ar administration, discredit the President and 
ake possession of the military machinery of the 
ountry had its roots in the Government’s own 
olicy of suppression and secrecy in regard to the 
aagniflcent and inspiring work that it was carry- 
ng on. Had the truth been known to the coun- 
,ry, this partnership of Politics and Hysteria 
ould have been bankrupt the day it was formed, 
nly under the cover of censorship could such a 
olitical conspiracy have been organized. 
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1,500,000 TROOPS READY TO GO 

, THIS YEAR, SECRETARY SAYS 

-- 

Answering Charges That the Government Has 
Broken Down Preparing for the War. 
Baker Reveals Before the Senate Military 
Committee Secrets of the Army Which 
Hitherto Have Been Carefully Guarded. 


TESTIMONY IMPRESSES SENATORS 

AND PLEASES PRESIDENT WILSON. 


Never in History, Says Secretary, Has Army of Its Size 
Been Raised, Equipped and Trained as That of 
America—Allies Supplying Us With Guns at Their 
Request to Save Ships—Overcrowding in Camps Not 
General — Greater Artillery Preparation Urged for 
Years. 


(Special to The World.) 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 2S_Newton D. Baker, Secretary of Wav, to-day 

•presented the case of the Administration in the matter of the conduct of 
the war. 

He answered the charges that were made by Senator Chamberlain, 
which alleged the collapse of the military establi^mQ^J^and went beyond 
that to Include in his statement a comprehensive survey of what the War 
Department had done, of how it had been done, of why it had been done, 
of the results thus far achieved and of the promise of the future. 

For four hours the Secretary addressed the hearing arranged by the 
•Senate Committee on Military Affairs. In that 'time he spoke between 
35,000 and 40,000 words. He avoided any tendency to pass a personal 
judgment upon the operations of his department, learving such conclusion 
to be drawn by the facts he .presented and the opinions offered by experts. 

His easy manner, his well .pitched voice, his fluency 7 of speech and his 
grasp of the subject -held the 400 or 500 men and women who heard him in 
close attention. He spoke extemporaneously, referring now -and then to 
statistical data'that lay before him on the table. He was rarely interrupted. 

• It is merely a statement o ffact to say that Mr. Baker produced a deep 
impression. This is attested by the expressions of the -members of 111- 
committee, including several who had opposed the Secretary on previous 
occasions, and it is further' proved by the impression produced upon the 
President, who was described -as 'being more than satisfied with the Secre¬ 
tary's exposition and certain taht it will carry conviction to the country at. 
large. He received a complete transcript immediately upon the close or 

the session. , , . 

The Secretary developed his theme largely along the lines Oi showing 

that the underlying principles animating the conduct of toe war were rea¬ 
sonable well considered, authoritative and efficacious. 

He’reached an important climax, and stressed its importance when he 
declared that a real measure of America’s preparation and participation 
lay in toe fact that we shall have more than half a million troops in 
France early In this year, and by the end we shall have moTe than 1,500.- 
000 ready for the front, well trained and wholly equipped, ready to bear 

their share of the burden. . , 

\tr Baker is to be recalled in about ten days lor detailed examination 
at the hands of members of the committee. It is improbable that before 
that time there will 'be any effort made to bring the War Cabinet proposl 
tion to a final decision. 


®be j&un 

AND NEW YORK PRESS. 
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The Portrait of a Great Secretary 
of War. 

The merit of Secretary Baker’s 
testimony before the Senate Military 
Committee will be measured by the 
specific statements of fact which it 
affords, not by any general dental of j 
his that the War Department has ; 
“fallen down,” or by any general as-j 
severation that the department he ad- j 
ministers has done in this emergency j 
ail that could be expected of human 
fallibility. 

The country at large will withhold 
its judgment of the Secretary’s ade¬ 
quacy or inadequacy until it has heard 
and studied all that lie is able or 
willing to tell; but the final judgment 
on the main question will proceed 
from the bench, not from the witness 
stand. And neither now nor in the 
record of history will that verdict be 
colored by politics. 

The subjoined picture of a really 
great War Minister, charged with the 
tremendous difficulties of a conflict 
that was riot three thousand miles 
away, was drawn from the full and 
intimate knowledge of one of Lin¬ 
coln’s private secretaries, John G. 
Nicolay, and with the keen discern¬ 
ment of character and the superior 
literary artistry of another, John 
Hay. It is worth reading to-day: 

“Stanton’s nature was largely mate¬ 
rialistic; bis eyes saw things in a sim¬ 
ple, practical light; his mind dealt with 
tliem by rules of arithmetic. This qual¬ 
ity, arising mainly from strong instate-' 
live perception, was coupled with an¬ 
other trait which gkve it extraordinary 
power and value, namely, physical and 
mental energy. Above everything else 
he Was a man of action. What in other 
men might be likened to the variable 
force of winds or wills, might be repre¬ 
sented in him as the continuous, unre¬ 
mitting action of a steam engine, able 
to furnish at every call any required 
pressure and speed for any period of 
duration. He had thus the qualities 
which made him a worker of workers. 
Method and organization were with him 
prime intuitions. He was impatient of 
delay and intolerant of neglect. Every 
thought and volition was positive. His 
advice was always intelligent, consistent 
and steady; his decisions were rapid and 
generally judicious and permanent.” 

This portrait of a really great War 
Minister, a Democrat called for the 
foregoing reasons by a Republican 
President to a Republican Cabinet, an 
executive officer chosen not for per¬ 
sonal acceptability to that President 
but in spite of a personal antagonism 
admittedly bitter on Stanton’s side, 
is presented here without comment. 


SECRETARY BAKER’S DEFENSE. 

When he app^red bef<«:eJme Senate 
Military Committee vi»wSay to de¬ 
fend the War Dfi^\rjpKtent, Secretary 
Baker said\ittle v that was^new, little 
that theocouiWMuhad not beamed from 
the Secr\apy\jmself\n urfesious ex¬ 
planatory YAkT defensi\\ Statements. 
The counu\ knew thatyroance and 
Great BtutainWere the Amer¬ 

ican forctf^ wit^arft^eVyLi\t was Mr. 
Bake it on firm Vrrfkml he said 

that obrr allies Visnfd to\o so, be- 
had^-X excess of artillery, 
and \jso beeau\e\hey wanted ship 
space for other tVnlbi than American 
guns? As a matter oVfact, there was 
no alternative. Our Ordnance Depart¬ 
ment did not have the guns, and it 
would be a long time before they could 
be manufactured. If the American 
\rm\f w.;s to fight in 191$, artillery 
mv.: be borrowed or bought from the 
Freheh and British. Congress and the 
War Department had warning enough, 
extending over two years, that the 
United States might be, probably 
Would be. drawn into the war. yet al¬ 
most nothing was done to obtain in¬ 
dispensable artillery. 

Nor was it quite fair of Secretary 
I Baker to saddle upon General Lkox- 
j v KO Tv OOP any of the responsibility for 
sending hundreds of thousands of men 
to the camps before quarters and 
equipment were ready. It was not a 
delicate way of excusing omissions 
and blunders. The country did not 
know' that General Wood had so much 
Influence with the bead of the War 
Department. Certainly the General, 
who was injured by an explosion in 
France a day or two ago. is too far 
away, and not in a position, to give 
his own version. 

In regard to the deficiency in ma¬ 
chine gun’s. General Chozier stated in 
his testimony that the Lewis gun did 
not. satisfy his test laid down for the 
use of machine guns by troops in the 
field, but that it had been found suit¬ 
able for defense against enemy air¬ 
planes. Therefore orders were given 
-for 2,000 of them. According to Sec¬ 
retary Baker, it was General Per¬ 
shing who settled the fate of the 
Lewis gun by saying that, he desired it 
only for aircraft. There is a discrep¬ 
ancy here that calls for explanation 
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Senator Brady of Idaho, w.ho had \ 
filled the remaining place on the.com- to- Answers Editorial, 

mittee, died two weeks ago. ,, , 

After Senator Chamberlain called ;, This summarization was called out 
the meeting to order and explained : | a ma *! lnil J n * programme that had 
that it was being held to grant the i e , n ou f?* ne< * last August by the 

Secretary of War’s request that a • i 5? e t r op°litan Magazine, of which 


Critics, hcluding Chamberiain, 
AdmL That They Have Come 
to Regard Record as Cause 
for Pride, Not Embarrass¬ 
ment. 


SECRETARY TRIES TO MAKE 
NO EXCUSE FOR ANYBODY. 


hearing be given him, he asked- Mr. 

Baker if he wished questions put to 
him. ‘ Bajver answered that he would 
appreciate the indulgence of the com¬ 
mittee if they permitted him .to ..pro¬ 
ceed without interruption until he 
had concluded' his statement. He 
spoke steadily, beginning a few min¬ 
utes after 10.30 until 1 o’clock. Then 
a recess was taken for lunch, and he 
resumed at 2 and spoke until 3.30. He 
stood up during his entire narrative. 

Made Good Impression. 

Tiie early part of his address was 
marked by an absence of gesture, 
which, however, he employed grace¬ 
fully and effectively as he got under 
May. The Secretary has a musical 
voice, low pitched and clear. He has 
trained himself to use it with best 
effect,' and that quality, combined 
with a distinctly marked personal 
r magnetism, enabled him to do what, 
on the stage is cal fed “get over big.’' 

His words and thethoughts behind 
ihem were marked by a impersonality 
which was not without value in the 
effect he produced. He sought to pro¬ 
ject the impression\ that he was as _ 

reeply concerned as any other man by saying that, the Scretary had not 


j Theodore Roosevelt is contributing 
editor, and for which he writes the 
chief editorials. The Metropolitan 
•editorial that carries so clear a flavor 
. of T. R- both in substance and in 
style reads: 

I “Since it is our war we want to 
put everything into it so as to finish , 
it in the shortest time, so that the ; 
world may be restored. To our mindj 
the whole plan of the War Depart- j 
ment has been flavored with t.he de- ■ 
sire to hold off until the Allies tin- j 
ished the war for us. We should j 
have strained every nerve to have > 
/ gotten from 50,000 to 100,000 men ' 
this yeai, and by next year we could 
have had 500,000 to send over, or any 
•part of 500,000 which we could ship. 
But to insist on having 1,000,000 
trained before we started to flglu 
wa>s both impractical and extraor¬ 
dinarily foolish. When it is extreme¬ 
ly doubtful we can transport 100,000 
. this year or more than double that 
amount next year, what in the name 
of reason is the use of getting 1 , 000 ,- 
OPO trained before starting the fig-ht?” 

If one were to attempt an epitome 
of the speech it might be best done 


Speaks Four Hours Clearly and 
Convincingly — Quotes Lord 
Northcliffe in Praise of the 
Work Being Done Here. 


in determining the precise measure to 
be used in estimating the plan and 
execution involved in America’s con¬ 
duct of the war. He seemed to be a 
witness less in his own behalf than in 
behalf of the true conditions, whether 


| prached the counsel of perfection and 
• -the attainment thereof, but that 
| roughly he assered that all that 
; should have been done had been done, 
i perhaps not altogether as well as 


could have been done from the stand* 


By Herbert Bayard Swope. 

ISpeciftl to The World.) 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 28—Secre- 
tary Baker, who rarely goes about 
with any military aide contrary to the 
custom followed by almost all his 
predecessors, reached the Assembly 
Room in the Senate? Office Building 
promptly at 10.30 o’clock. He was 
accompanied only by his secretary, 
Ralph Hays, and a stenographer^ 

The Military Affairs Committee 
had held a brief session in the regu¬ 
lar committee room in the Senate- 
wing of the Capitol. They found the 
corridors choked with applicants for 
admission, and so they agreed to hold 
the session in the bigger meeting 
room in the office building. By over¬ 
sight the change of plan was not 
communicated to Mr. Baker. When 
the iSecretary arrived at the Capitol 
he found the room empty and learned 
of the shift only when an elevator 
boy gave him the information. 

Thereupon he trudged over to the 
office building, where he had to push 
his way through the crowd to gain 
an entrance into the hail. 

Personnel of Committee. 

The place of the session was the 
same in Mhicli the drawings for the 
selective draft were held on June 5 
last. Around the table in one end 
were gathered the committee, who 
gave Mr. Baker a place with them. 
As he spoke he half faced Senator 
Chamberlaii) and'the audience, which 
was crowded into the space behind 
the table. 

At. the table, besides Chamberlain 
of Oregon, the Chairman, there were 
these Democratic members of the 
committee: Hitchcock, Nebraska; 

Fletcher, Florida; Myers. Montana; 
Sheppard, Texas; Beckham, Ken¬ 
tucky; Kirby, Arkansas; Reed, Mis¬ 
souri, and McKellar, Tennessee. 

Thomas of Colorado was absent on 
account of illness. 

The Republicans included Warren, 
Wyoming: Weeks, Massachusetts; 

Wadsworth, New York; Sutherland, 
West Virginia; New, Indiana; 
Fr'elinghuysen, New Jersey. 


they hurt or helped Ilia individual | point of the ideal, but altogether as 
fortune. This attitude was stressed, r well as could reasonably be expeotd— 
in the minds of those who heard hi 1 ; an( j perhaps even a dash better than 
by the Secretary s willingness to ad- that 

mit as error mistakes ho himself had • When facts could not be deduced 
, i from 4,'he records and his discussion 

>« Sana to^ and Z in! j *>«««"« speculative as to the value of 


the Senators and Representatives, in¬ 
cluding Senator Chamberlain, who 
have shown a disposition to be antag¬ 
onistic to the Secretary, pronounced 
themselves as not only having been 
won over to him personally, but to a 
firm belief that the conduct of the 
wax thus far should be a source of 
pride instead of a cause of embarrass¬ 
ment. Newspaper correspondents, no¬ 
toriously cynical, were extravagant in 
their praise of the effort. 

Quotes IVortlicliffe’a Praise. 

At the outset Mr.''Baker declared it. 
was his intention to address himself 
to the question of whether the War 
Department had collapsed iin the task 
of conducting the war and whether 
the military branch had ceased to 
function. How well he pursued his 
thematic development is shown by his 
concluding sentences when, after 
quoting Lord Northclffe as saying: 
’‘War preparations are proceeding in 
the vinile atmosphere of the United 
States and Canada with a fervor lit¬ 
tle understood on this (the English) 
side of the Atlantic.” He said: “I 
ask you frankly and I want a-frank 
answer—When, in the history of our 
country or of any o.ther, has there 
ever been an army of 1,500,000 men 
raised so quickly and on the whole so 
well as America has raised hers? 
When you have heard the whole 


certain activities, Mr. Baker depended 
I largely for authority upon the opin- 
! ions of the British and the French 
•and upon American professional mill- ’ 
tary experts, such as Gens. Pershing, j 
Leonard Wood, Scott, Bliss, Crowder. J 
Biddle and Kuhn, who. after a long! 
period of service as military attache j 
to the German Army, became the | 
head of the War College here, from 1 
, which he shifted recently to thle com- j 
j mand of the Camp Meade division. 1 
Covered Every Phane. 

An analysis of the speech shows j 
that Mr. Baker treated separately the • 
various subjects included in the on- j 
terprise of which he is the directing* I 
head. He talked of the men, of the 
clothing, of the food, of the canton- ! 
rnents, of the hospitals, of transporta¬ 
tion. of ammunition, small arms, ma¬ 
chine guns, artillery. In short lie 
touched upon every phase of kind 
fighting \yith which the War Depart¬ 
ment has to do. ' 

He paid high tribute to the spirit 
of the men and the officers and to the 
large body of civilians who have been 
helping in the vast work. He said 
.that he was making his plea more to 
have their merit and cheerful sacri¬ 
fices understood and appreciated than 
he was to have a different measure 
placed upon his personal values. That, 
he declared, was of no consequence; ■ 


story, when you have obtained all thel J t mastered little whether lie 
'information, when you have seen alij ai U’ other o;cial “appeared in. the j 
the facts, you will have a true per- caisu alty list provided only the work 


spcctive of the entire achievement 
that will enable you to make a report 
to the Senate of which you may well 
be proud.” 


that was being done should be under- ! 
stood and continued. His- references i 
were to the fact 'that he is willing to J 
quit liis job whenever -the President • 


re upon 


military secrecy, the Secretary ^aid,,, ^ ® aicI ^authoritatively,' as 

the United Stales has in France to-'*?? V6 £ d i ca } ed , ,0 ‘ 
day 100 per cent, more men than f . • r VnVha *l? ds . ? ds .' 

/.some of those now opposing the gov- h V,® the President, 

| ernmental programme had declared Baker’s^work 8-1 eat stor < 

to be a maximum, and that within a N ' 

! short time will 'have 500,000 troops on 
or behind the battle line.He added 
that 'before 1918 closes Am eric’s par- 
1 ticipation in the war will be measured 
by 1,500,000. 


.Answers Chamberlain 

One by ‘ one Baker took up the 
points Senator 'Chamberlain made in 
his speech last Thursday and an¬ 
swered them. Among the most tell¬ 
ing of his rejoinders was his state¬ 
ment regarding the fact that we are | 
receiving deliveries of guns and shells . 
from the French. He explained and 
justified this and offered proof in 
support on the ground that the vast 
expensiou of France’s military indus¬ 
tries had given her a surplus of pro¬ 
duction which fitted in well with the 
plan. France herself had volun¬ 
teered, he explained, to supply what¬ 
ever the men might lack in guns and 
ammunition, provided the men got 
over there. 

In speaking about the alteration of 
plan whereby America had sent over 
a large body of troops soon after the 
declaration of war the Secretary be¬ 
came impassioned in his utterance as 
he described the imperative necessity 
of heartening, invigorating and re¬ 
vitalizing France. 

Senator James of Kentucky, him¬ 
self no mean speaker, wha has never 
■been accused of being a special 
pleader for Secretary Baker, heard 
him from the first to the last word. 
When the finish came lie turned to 
Senator Overman and said in a tone 
which showed how much ho had been 
impressed: “Wonderful!” and that 
word is not far from an adequate 
description of the opinion of the 
majority of those for who the Secre¬ 
tary visualized the facts that make 
up the history of the ten months that 
America has beer in the war. 


s? 


THE OFFICII 


WORK OF CONGRESS 
BRIEFLY TOLD 


SENATE. 

Secretary of War Baker appeared be¬ 
fore the Military Committee this morning 
and made an extended statement relative 
to the operations of the. War Department 
in arming and equipping the new Army. 

Before the Committee on Commerce 
Saturday Capt. Pillsbury, district officer 
of the Shipping Board, with headquar¬ 
ters at San Francisco, gave much informa¬ 
tion concerning shipbuilding conditions 
on the Pacific coast. Ray H. Robinson, 
of Chicago, explained the character of. 
concrete ship construction. 

The Commerce Committee has called 
upon Chairman Hurley of the Shipping 
Board for a full statement of the associa¬ 
tion with the Emergency Fleet Corpora¬ 
tion of Theodore E. Ferris, chief ship de¬ 
signer, who resigned last week. 

Arguments on the pending railroad bill 
were heard by the Interstate Commerce 
Committee Saturday afternoon, with Al¬ 
fred Thom and Clifford Thorne as the 
chief speakers. The committee expects 
to complete consideration of this measure 
this week and report it to the Senate. 
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T lie Whole Nation Behind the 
President 

rpHE man who gets briskly out and boldly 
under the automobile to see what is 
wrong is not usually the passenger who is 
indifferent as to whether the machine 
goes on to its destination — and makes good 
time at it. 

He is the man who wants to speed 
up and get there. He may only think he 
hears something clicking that should not — 
a disturbing grind that may me^n mischief 
—but he is so bent and determined on push¬ 
ing ahead without pause that he takes no 
chances on an accident. He is not afraid 
to look, for he knows that a look in time 
may avert disaster. And he would be the 
most astonished man on top of the earth 
if he were told that his eagerness to make 
sure that all was in the best possible order 
was an evidence that he did not want to 
reach his destination at all. 

Yet that is what some people are saying, 
in effect, about these investigations and 
exposures at Washington. They regard 
them as suspicious and possibly sinister 
indications that those who are responsible 

for them are not properly and patriotically 

/ 

"behind the President” in his titanic task 
of winning the war. This is a very un- 
American view to take of nn inquiring turn 
of mind. The American people owe very 
much of their progress and success to their 
unterrified determination to inquire thor¬ 
oughly into everything with which they 
come in contact. They do not permit 
their probing, searching, questioning dis¬ 
position to be cowed into silence by the 
most hoary precedent, by '.he most haughty 
presumption or even by those who most 
loudly cry "hush” the name of patriot¬ 
ism. 

Hut when they put their questions and 
get their answers, they quickly and cour¬ 
ageously apply the new knowledge to 
driving straight ahead over all these 
old obstacles to progress. Their questions 
arc not snowdrifts of pessimism blocking 
the way, but charges of dynamite blasting 
the w r ay open. That is the typical Amer¬ 
ican spirit — to resolutely refuse to take 
anything for granted, to accept nothing 
that forbids progress "on authority,” to 
doggedly decline to admit that it is impious 
or unpatriotic to ask questions. 

When the American nation becomes 
afraid to ask questions, Americanism will 
be dead! 

This entire nation is behind the Presi¬ 
dent. in fighting Kaiserism with every 
weapon at his command. The President 
has committed us to the task of shatter¬ 
ing the^iost deadly menace to democracy 
which ever sought to bully mankind. And 
we are with him. We are in this battle 
for freedom with an eager unanimity and 
a grim determination that have never been 
excelled in all our history. American 
Presidents before Woodrow Wilson have 
been ' compelled to call upon their peaceful 
people to take down their old flintlocks or 
take up their minie rifles and go out to 
fight for democratic liberty and the right 
to live; but not one lias ever done so In a 
more righteous cause or with a more united 
nation at his back. 


| The very fact that we are unwilling to 
blind ourselves to possible flaw's in our 
armor—that w'e insist upon drawing the 
national sword out of its scabbard and 
grinding it still sharper under the watch¬ 
ing eyes of the w’hole w’orld, enemy and 
friend alike—is a double proof of our ear¬ 
nestness. our unshakable purpose and our 
invincible will to win. We are in for no 
sham f.ght. We are satisfied with no 
superficial readiness. We do not care 
how many reputations are damaged, how 
many tender feelings are hurt, how many 
inefficient men or weapons are "scrapped,” 
provided w'e enable the President to face 


the new German threat on the western 
front with the best equipped American 
army that our genius, industry and skill 
can create! 


Whatever some ill-advised and palaeo¬ 
lithic survivals of the cave-dw r elling age of 
political partisanship may mumble, as like 
dogs that doze before the fire they fight 
old battles over again in their disturbed 
dreams, the great mass of the plain people 
of these United States have forgotten 
party politics. They have ceased to employ 
shabby and faded party labels to dis¬ 
tinguish our public men. All that sort of 
thing belongs in the dusty garret where 
lie the broken toys of what w r e now regard 
as the childish days of this nation when 
it was safe and happy the whole day long 
and arqused itself with colored banners 
and empty catchwords. That was before 
the terrible realities and soul-shaking 
horrors of this brigand attack on liberty 
shocked us into sobriety and aged us in a 
night—if we may compare the life of a 
nation with that of a man. 

We have no time now for pointless 
“slogans” and pithless “issues.” We have 
grown up and taken our place w’ith the 
adult nations of the world. No one will 
ever talk to us again of “splendid iso¬ 
lation.” We have pooled our future with 
the future of humanity, and we are locked 
in a death-grapple with a foe who seems to 
have come at us out of the dead Middle 
Ages with war methods and war aims we 
had fondly thought rotten and forgotten 
in the grave of feudalism. To imagine 
that w ; e should “play politics” under the 
growing shadow of this ominous conflict 
is to accuse us of insanity. * 

The truth is simply that we arc all so 
deadly in earnest over this duty that will 
not be denied—the duty of winning the 
war for freedom—that w r e criticize freely 
without that restraint which might other¬ 
wise have been felt through a fear that 
partisan motives would be imputed. But 
this free criticism does not mean any basic 
lack of confidence in the official 'repre¬ 
sentatives of this country who r^ust do our 
fighting for us if we are to do any at all. 
It means rather that w’e have so much 
confidence in their sincere singleness of 
purpose that we all believe they will wel¬ 
come and benefit by honest criticism and 
strike all the harder for having ha placed 
at their disposal the entire intelligence of 
the nation. As to any fear that this criti¬ 
cism may encourage the en^my, we may 
be sure that Lis far-flung spy system has 
told him all we know already. Let us hope 
that it has not anv more. - 


HE OUGHT TO KNOW. ^ 

Persons primed to discover incompetence in 
the War Department and its head at every point 
and at any cost will read General Pekstiing\s 
statement to Charles It. Crane of this city with¬ 
out the least enthusiasm. 

General Pursuing states that things are going 
on extremely well. Ho declares that the War 
Department has done everything possible for ou- 
troops abroad. There have been a few mistakes, 
but these have not been serious. He adds that 
his experience with the Secretary of War showed 
that he always gave prompt decisions and that 
the officers in consultation generally agreed he 
had decided the matter properly and on its 
merits. 

General Pershing ought to know what he is 
talking about If the suspicious tears that have 
been shed over the alleged lightness of the uni¬ 
forms given our soldiers iu France have atiy jus-'* 
tification he ought to know all about it If the 
forces abroad are being hindered in any way by 
the alleged incompetence at Washington he is the 1 
man to feel it first. He doesn’t His testimony 
is .pertinent and convincing. 




“TOP l(NOT COME DOWN.’ 

The'-Chicago minister who attempted to stig¬ 
matize the Secretary of War as ‘War Three 
Thousand Miles Away” Baker recalls the "Top 
Knot Come Down” clergyman. This historic per¬ 
sonage, it may be remembered, resented vastly 
the elevated style of coiffure worn by the women 
in his congregation. On a memorable occasion 
he preached eloquently to the text, "Top Knot 
Come Down.” 

His oratory made a great impression, so great 

f -ne of the pillars of the church asked where the 
inister found a text so apposite. He turned to 
t. Matthew, chapter 24, verse 17, and read as 
follows: 

“Let him that is on the hou.se ’top not come 
down.” 

The country preacher was a piker in compari- * 
son with the Chicago divine when it comes ’to 
Isolating a text from the context. 
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SECRETARY BAKER’S SECOND 
DEFENCE. 


The first thing that stands out in the 
long statement made by Mr. Baker in 
his second defence of his conduct of the 
War Department is that Newton D. 
Baker can profit by his mistakes. The 
jaunty manner of the saucy witness 
trying to score on his cross-examiners, 
which was so unworthy of the Secre¬ 
tary at his first hearing, completely dis¬ 
appeared yesterday. It was a sobered 
and much more earnest and straight¬ 
forward Cabinet officer who set forth 
his point of view and his facts, and as a 
result there can be no doubt that the 
impression he made was far more favor¬ 
able, both upon the Committee and upon 
the public at large. When it is a mat¬ 
ter of life and death to many thousands, 
and the conduct of the greatest enter¬ 
prise in which this nation was ever en¬ 
gaged is under discussion, the Ameri¬ 
can people don’t want a man to appear 
more eager to display his mental dex¬ 
terity than to clear the minds of Con¬ 
gress and the public as to what is going 
on. It is, however, not only by his 
changed attitude that Mr. Baker gained 
yesterday. At a number of points he 
proved that certain criticisms of the I 
Department were not well founded. 
Take the question of the Lewis machine 
guns, for instance. The man best fit¬ 
ted to judge of what is needed in that 
I respect is certainly Gen. Pershing, and 
| the Secretary was able to show that 
that officer desires the Lewis gun only 
for aeroplane work, and would rather 
wait for months for the Browning 
weapon than go ahead with the produc- 
. tion of the Lewis gun for his infantry 
, units. 

In many other matters Secretary 
Baker was able to show that he had high 
military authority for the steps taken. 
Thus, for the system of cantonments and 
their location he proved that he had fol¬ 
lowed the exact wishes of the General 
Staff and of Gen. Wood as well. Gen. 
Wood was one of the officers who urged 
upon the Secretary the fatal blunder- of 
drafting men and sending them to 
camps before there was even clothing 
or equipment for them. In fact, Mr. 
Baker was able to show that he has fol¬ 
lowed the military expert all along 
the line. This does not, however, 
prove that he always did the wise thing 
in taking that advice; in the matter 
of calling 180,000 men out under the 
Draft Act on September 1 he certain- 
y erred, even if in doing so he follow¬ 
ed the counsel of so able an officer as 
/ren. Crowder. He should never have 
ermitted this step until it was clear 
Sat the Medical Department was ready 
’ care for this number of men, and the 
)l iartermaster-General was able to 
►the them so as to protect them from 
$ necessary disease. Hundreds have 
pd because of this grave error. For 
ir ne time past the military experts here 
j e d abroad have been a good deal dis- 
:g 2 dited; it may prove that Mr. Baker’s 
ilief blunder has been in placing him- 
f entirely in their hands. 


Take the situation in the Medical De¬ 
partment, for instance. Why was It 
that when 500 cubic feet were recom¬ 
mended by an important civilian body 
to the Surgeon-General as the proper 
air space per soldier, that recommenda¬ 
tion was cut down to the present figure 
of not much more than half, with the 
result that disease has spread? Has the 
Secretary of War sufficiently held the 
Surgeon-General accountable for the 
health of the army? Is he certain that 
the existing shortage of nurses \p really 


necessary? Does he know that there 


are reserve organizations here in New 
York that can still be drawn upon? 
These and other questions of a similar 
character suggest themselves when one 
runs through the Secretary’s statement 
of yesterday, and the question remains 
whether there is yet in sight the thor¬ 
oughgoing reorganization of the War 
Department which the situation plainly 
calls for, together with the infusion of 
new blood into the various bureaus. The 
creation of helpful civilian committees 
and the calling into service of distin¬ 
guished men from civil life undoubted¬ 
ly are helping greatly, but no one must 
be blind to the fact that there is still a 
vast deal to be don>e. 

On the other hand, no one can read 
the statement of the Secretary yester¬ 
day without realizing what great things 
have been accomplished. We still can¬ 
not follow him in his boasting that this 
is the greatest army and the best in 
morale which has ever been raised. Even 
if it were true, this sort of thing smacks 
too much of American brag. But it is 
a remarkable achievement to be able 
to say that American engineer regi¬ 
ments which were still in civil life in 
April last have been organized, taken 
abroad, and so efficiently used as to have 
laid 600 miles of railroad. It is a re¬ 
markable showing that there will be 
500,000 American soldiers in France by 
the spring—even though the great bulk 
of them will be entirely untrained for 
trench warfare. The Secretary is in a 
strong position, too, when he says that 
only the question of transports will in¬ 
terfere with his placing a million and 
a half men in France by the end of this 
year. It is encouraging to know that 
every soldier who actually needs a 
rifle has one, and that it was on the ad¬ 
vice of the representatives of the Allies 
that the United States decided to equip 
its troops abroad with French and Eng¬ 
lish cannon; that, in fact, every step 
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(EFFECT AND DEFECT IN THE 
WAR DEPARTMENT. 


The proof of an undertaking is in 
its results. If it is true, as Secretary 
Baker says, that twice as many men 
a & originally intended will be ready 
for active service by June a great 
feat will have been accomplished, and 
he who is then disposed to deny cred¬ 
it where credit is due will not be 
qualified, as a critic, to command the 
serious attention of anybody. 

The War department has had a 
task of almost incomprehensible 
magnitude. The test of its capabil¬ 
ity does not lie in whether or not it 
has been able to accomplish that task 
perfectly, but in whether it has done 
the best under the circumstances that 
could be done. To say whether or 
not the department has measured up 
to this standard is a job not for man 
but for omniscience. 

- When the history of this war is 
written from the cool retrospect of 
future years the blame for present 
conditions will not be upon the shoul¬ 
ders of Secretary Baker, nor even 
ultimately on the shoulders of Pres¬ 
ident Wilson but on the Congress and 
people of the United States, who, see¬ 
ing a black cloud in the distance, did 
not imagine that it would approach 
them because it was too terrible. 

We were pacifists then, and we had 
a pacifist Congress and administra¬ 
tion with the trustful Bryan as its 
premier. We had just one man who 
believed in a fairly respectable be¬ 
ginning of scientific preparedness. 
That was the Secretary of War, Hind- 
ley M. Garrison. And he lost his job 
because he would not surrender to 
the political-pacifist program of Con¬ 
gress as did President Wilson him¬ 
self. 

That was the hole that Newton D. 
Baker stepped into. This was his in¬ 
spiration up to the time the United 
Htates declared war. And since the 
war started one side of the ring which 
surrounded Germany has flattened 
out. We entered the war expecting 
ihat with a little aid from our navy 
and our stored treasure it could be 
won. We ordered an army more as 
a measure of safety than as an ag¬ 
gressive force. And as the Russian 
defection finally dawned upon us we I 
changed our minds every few weeks, j 
In this we were no worse than our 
allies. They, in fact, were more agi¬ 
tated than ourselves. 

It has, therefore, been a monumen¬ 
tal task to prepare for war on a big 
scale. Probably in the end our ac¬ 
complishment of that preparation will 
be considered a record without par¬ 
allel. 

At the same time, the fact of con¬ 
structive criticism has fulfilled an 
important function. It has put the 
War department on its toes. And it 
has caused that department to take 
steps to meet the criticism—in other 
words, to follow the suggestions of 
its critics. 

And if it cannot eliminate the de¬ 
fects which the new administrative 
machinery proposed in t;he Chamber- 
lain bills is designed to correct that 
machinery will yet be created and in¬ 
stalled. 
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SECRETARY BAKER’S SECOND 
DEFENCE . 

The first thing that stands out in the 
long statement made by Mr. Baker in 
his second defence of his conduct of the 
War Department is that Newton D. 
Baker can profit by his mistakes. The 
jaunty manner of the saucy witness 
trying to score on his cross-examiners, 
which was so unworthy of the Secre¬ 
tary at his first hearing, completely dis¬ 
appeared yesterday. It was a sobered 
and much more earnest and straight¬ 
forward Cabinet officer who set forth 
his point of view and his facts, and as a 
result there can be no doubt that the 
impression he made was far more favor¬ 
able, both upon the Committee and upon 
the public at large. When it is a mat¬ 
ter of life and death to many thousands, 
and the conduct of the greatest enter¬ 
prise in which this nation was ever en¬ 
gaged is under discussion, the Ameri¬ 
can people don’t want a man to appear 
more eager to display his mental dex¬ 
terity than to clear the minds of Con¬ 
gress and the public as to what is going 
on. It is, however, not only by his 
changed attitude that Mr. Baker gained 
yesterday. At a number of points he 
proved that certain criticisms of the | 
Department were not well founded. 
Take the question of the Lewis machine 
guns, for instance. The man best fit¬ 
ted to judge of what is needed in that 
respect is certainly Gen. Pershing, and 
the Secretary was able to show that 
that officer desires the Lewis gun only 
for aeroplane work, and would rather 
wait for months for the Browning 
weapon than go ahead with the produc¬ 
tion of the Lewis gun for his infantry 
units. 

In many other matters Secretary 
Baker was able to show that he had high 
military authority for the steps taken. 
Thus, for the system of cantonments and 
their location he proved that he had fol¬ 
lowed the exact wishes of the General 
Staff and of Gen. Wood as well. Gen. 
|Wood was one of the officers who urged 
ipan, the Secretary the fatal blunder of 
drafting men and sending them to' 
camps before there was even clothing 
or equipment for them. In fact, Mr. 
Baker was able to show that he has fol¬ 
lowed the military expert all along 
| the line. This does not, however, 
prove that he always did the wise thing 
in taking that advice; in the matter 
of calling 180,000 men out under the 
Draft Act on September 1 he certain¬ 
ly erred, even if in doing so he follow¬ 
ed the counsel of so able an officer as 
ren. Crowder. He should never have 
permitted this step until it was clear 
'iat the Medical Department was ready 
’> care for this number of men, and the 
Wrtermaster-General was able to 
othe them so as to protect them from 
hnecessary disease. Hundreds have 
ed because of this grave error. For 
''me time past the military experts here 
ad abroad have been a good deal dis- 
redited; it may prove that Mr. Baker’s 
liief blunder has been m placing him- 
;lf entirely in their hands. 


Take the situation in the Medical De¬ 
partment, for instance. Why was it 
that when 500 cubic feet were recom¬ 
mended by an important civilian body 
to the Surgeon-General as the proper 
air space per soldier, that recommenda¬ 
tion was cut down to the present figure 
of not much more than half, with the 
result that disease has spread? Has the 
Secretary of War sufficiently held the 
Surgeon-General accountable for the 
health of the army? Is he certain that 
the existing shortage of nurses i£ really 
necessary? Does he know that there 
are reserve organizations here in New 
York that can still be drawn upon? 
These and other questions of a similar 
character suggest themselves when one 
runs through the Secretary’s statement 
of yesterday, and the question remains 
whether there is yet in sight the thor¬ 
oughgoing reorganization of the War 
Department which the situation plainly 
calls for, together with the infusion of 
new blood into the various bureaus. The 
creation of helpful civilian committees 
and the calling into service of distin¬ 
guished me n from civil life undoubted¬ 
ly are helping greatly, but no one must 
be blind to the fact that there is still a 
vast deal to be dorie. 

On the other hand, no one can read 
the statement of the Secretary yester¬ 
day without realizing what great things 
have been accomplished. We still can¬ 
not follow him in his boasting that this 
is the greatest army and the best in 
morale which has ever been raised. Even 
if it were true, this sort of thing smacks 
too much of American brag. But it is 
a remarkable achievement to be able 
to say that American engineer regi¬ 
ments which were still in civil life in 
April last have been organized, taken 
abroad, and so efficiently used as to have 
laid 600 miles of railroad. It is a re¬ 
markable showing that there will be 
500,000 American soldiers in France by 
the spring—even though the great bulk 
of them will be entirely untrained for 
trench warfare. The Secretary is in a 
strong position, too, when he says that 
only the question of transports will in¬ 
terfere with his placing a million and 
a half men in France by the end of this 
year. It is encouraging to know that 
every soldier who actually needs a 
rifle has one, and that it was on the ad¬ 
vice of the representatives of the Allies 
that the United States decided to equip 
its troops abroad with French and Eng¬ 
lish cannon; that, in fact, every step 
taken by the Secretary has been in ac¬ 
cord with the military representatives 
of the Allies. 

Indeed, so effective, on the whole, 
does the Secretary’s statement of yes¬ 
terday seem to us that we cannot but 
believe that a large part of the political 
attack upon him will now break 
down. His ability is unquestioned, and 
so are his zeal and his devotion to the 
cause. No creation of a War Cabinet 
at this time could possibly procure any 
better results; it would probably enor¬ 
mously confuse the existing situation. 
As for appointing a new Secretary, the 
| President, we take it for granted, will 
not give a moment’s thought to the mat¬ 
ter. Most of Mr. Baker’s blunders are 
surely behind him. Should any one else 
occupy his place at this juncture, the 
newcomer would be as lost as the babes 
in the woods, and it would be a long 
while before he could sufficiently pick 
lup the threads to be aught but a child 
in the hands of his bureau chiefs. More 
than that, the Secretary’s rough han¬ 
dling by the Senate will unquestionably 
I stir him up to greater and greater ef¬ 
ficiency, and doubtless will add the 
greater vigor he needs in driving ahead 
the enormous machine he has so rapidlv 
created. 


(EFFECT AND DEFECT IN THE 
WAR DEPARTMENT. 


The proof of an undertaking is in 
its results. If it is true, as Secretary 
Baker says, that twice as many men 
as originally intended will be ready 
for active service by June a great 
feat will have been accomplished, and 
he who is then disposed to deny cred¬ 
it where credit is due will not be 
qualified, as a critic, to command the 
serious attention of anybody. 

The War department has had a 
task of almost incomprehensible 
magnitude. The test of its capabil¬ 
ity does not lie in whether or not it 
has been able to accomplish that task 
perfectly, but in whether it has done 
the best under the circumstances that 
could be done. To say whether or 
not the department has measured up 
to this standard is a job not for man 
but for omniscience. 

- When the history of this war is 
written from the cool retrospect of 
future years the blame for present 
conditions will not be upon the shoul¬ 
ders of Secretary Baker, nor even 
ultimately on the shoulders of Pres¬ 
ident Wilson but on the Congress and 
•people of the United States, who, see¬ 
ing a black cloud in the distance, did 
not imagine that it would approach 
them because it was too terrible. 

We were pacifists then, and we had 
a pacifist Congress and administra¬ 
tion with the trustful Bryan as its 
premier. We had just one man who 
believed in a fairly respectable be¬ 
ginning of scientific preparedness. 
That was the Secretary of War, Bind¬ 
ley M. Garrison. And he lost his job 
because he would not surrender to 
the political-pacifist program of Con¬ 
gress as did President Wilson him¬ 
self. 

That was the hole that Newton D. 
Baker stepped into. This was his in¬ 
spiration up to the time the. United 
states declared war. And since the 
war started one side of the ring which 
surrounded Germany has flattened 
out. We entered the war expecting 
That with a little aid from our navy 
and our stored treasure it could be 
won. We ordered an army more as 
a measure of safety than as an ag¬ 
gressive force. And as the Russian 
defection finally dawned upon us we 
changed our minds every few weeks. 
In this we were no worse than our 
allies. They, in fact, were more agi¬ 
tated than ourselves. 

It has, therefore, been a monumen¬ 
tal task to prepare for war on a big 
scale. Probably in the end our ac¬ 
complishment of that preparation will 
be considered a record without par¬ 
allel. 

At the same time, the fact of con¬ 
structive criticism has fulfilled an 
important function. It has put the 
War department on its toes. And it 
has caused that department to take 
steps to meet the criticism—in other 
words, to follow the suggestions of 
its critics. 

And if it cannot eliminate the de¬ 
fects which the new administrative 
machinery proposed in t;he Chamber- 
lain bills is designed to correct that 
machinery will yet be created and in¬ 
stalled. 
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ker and his assistants have wrestled 
with and mastered behind the scenes 
makes one’s head dizzy merely to read 
of them as the statement fell from his 
lips. Not only his critics, but the 
American public, is made to realize 
the wonders worked by our war de¬ 
partment that had “almost ceased 
functioning” and to wonder how it 
could have been done under cover 
and without being observed. 

Sufficient to say that Secretary 
Baker stands fully vindicated’ from 
the charges of his critics and that 
President Wilson was well within 
bounds when he said in his character¬ 
istically measured statement that he 
regarded Secretary Baker as one of 
the ablest public officials he had ever 
known, and that the country soon 
would learn whether he or his critics 
understood the business in hand. 
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_ THEY WANt THE COLONEL 


Col. Georgy Harvey thinks the coun 
try does not appreciate President 
Wilson’s attitude toward Col. Roose¬ 
velt. The president has no attitude 
toward Col. Roosevelt. He isn’t 
“study’n” him. The country, however, 
well know r s ,<jol. Roosevelt’s attitude 
toward the president and despises its 
pestiferous character. 

Than Col. Harvey, Henry Watter- 
son and certain other administration 
baiters who persist in the effort to 
foist Col. Roosevelt, with all his ani¬ 
mus and bile, on the Wilson govern¬ 
ment, there have been no more tren¬ 
chant excoriators of Roosevelt in the 
past. It is not that they hate Roose¬ 
velt less but they hate Wilson more 
and desire to make him eat humble 
pie to their, wounded vanity. 

Absolute co-operation, unity of pur¬ 
pose, harmony and singularity of pol¬ 
icy and control is essential to the 
successful prosecution of the war. 
Everyone must know that with 
Roosevelt filling a place in the cabi¬ 
net there would be no more peace or 
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Two Notable Addresses 

As one of the most eloquent and most 
impressive expositions of America’a war 
aims. The Dispatch believes its readers 
will welcome the publication this morn¬ 
ing of the fullest report of the remark¬ 
able addresses delivered before the New 
York Southern Society at the Waldorf 
Astoria by Secretary of War Baker and 
Secretary Daniels of the Department of 
the Navy. Wire trouble due to weather 
conditions made it impracticable to pub¬ 
lish more than a telegraphic summary 
at the time. 

It can well be believed that these ut¬ 
terances repeatedly brought the assem¬ 
blage to its feet. It is impossible to read 
them without being stirred to the depths. 
But aside from their eloquence and ap¬ 
peal to the patriotic emotion they are 
the essence of hard-headed fact and com¬ 
mon sense. They react on both heart 
and head. As a statement of American 
attitude they are convincing, compre¬ 
hensive and conclusive. They voice the 
view of-tho Nation. 

Mr Baker was no more happy in sum¬ 
marizing American sentiment than in 
drawing his conclusions. This sacrifice 
in a common cause which all are freely 
making has, as he says, united the Amer¬ 
ican people as never before, “from 1917 
will date the history of a really homo¬ 
geneous Nation/’ These men who have 
gone out from among us, culled from all 
the racial stocks in the melting pot, will 
come back Americans. Those left at 
homo who have given their loved ones to 
their country, who have given freely and 
unselfishly to the common cause, whether 
in Liberty bonds, war stamps. Red Cross, 
Y M C A, Knights of Columbus, Y M 
H A or recreation and tobacco funds, 
or any form of service or sacrifice, have 
been touched to the quick by the spirit 
of national brotherhood and united by 
interwoven ties that can never be sun¬ 
dered. More than that for us and for 
the work democracy has become a creed 
rather than a political dogma. What, 
asks Mr Baker, if we are fighting some 
one else’s war? Is it is not nobler 1o 
save another’s life than your own? But 
it is also our. battle, peculiarly our bat¬ 
tle, because^ it is being fought for the 
principle of popular government, for 
which above all others America stands. 
Once again the American people are con- 1 
fronted with the fact that humanity can¬ 
not exist half slave and half free. 

And while we are fighting for democ¬ 
racy we are, Mr Baker points out, giv¬ 
ing the world the finest demonstration of 
democracy. Perhaps there is nothing 
finer in his address than his declaration 
that “when men of my time of life meet 
a man in khaki on the street, there is 
an irrepressible desire to say, 'my son/ 
They are our sons, we are their fath¬ 
er s, all of them, every one of them. 
Rich or poor, side by side, they are the 
same. Having paid the supreme sacrifice 
it does not matter what he was over 
here; he is just American over there,” 

Mr Daniels aptly epitomized his ad¬ 
dress in the slogan, "Freedom, for all, for¬ 
ever.” That is what America is fight¬ 
ing for, not for conquest, for no selfish 
aim but that all the world may share 
with us and we with them a democracv 
made sate and secure for all time to come. 
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Lose an hour in the morning, and you will he all day 
hunting for it.—Archbishop Whately. 


BAKER CONFOUNDS CRITICS 


Mark now, how a plain tale shall 
put you down.—Prince Hal to Falstaff 
'— King Henry IV. 


But it wasn’t a plain tale that the 
little secretary of war told his many 
times astonished hearers in the au¬ 
dience chamber that the military 
committee finally and grudgingly 
granted him for a hearing, after first 
spitefully voting down his request for 
a room that would accommodate such 
members of the house and senate as 
might wish to hear his statement. 

It was an Arabian Nights tale more 
more wonderful and amazing than 
any one or all of those told in the 
“Thousand and One Nights’’- put to¬ 
gether, and it was a narrative of act¬ 
ual facts and achievements as against 
fabrications of the Imagination. 

, v Perhaps the most wonderful part 
bt it was the sudden and dazzling 
transformation of the “Ignorant” and 
“inefficient” secretary of war before 
the eyes of his critics into the most 
'fascinating narrator and instructive 
historian of the hour, by reason of the 
nature and magnitude of the things 
-he was called on to unfold, of which 
Hhis or any other country has fur¬ 
nished an example. 

Hoist by their own petard” is but 


equipped, trained and prepared for 
battle as had that of the United 
States.” But we cannot refrain from 
reproducing a slight piece of persi¬ 
flage that injected itself into the 
heart of the secretary’s otherwise 
most seriqus and grave statement. 
Mr. Baker said: 


■ a trite and ineffective characteriza¬ 
tion of the state of mind in which Mr. 
1 1 Baker’s critics were left gasping. 

^ The “ignorance” and “inefficiency 1 
with which they had clothed the sec¬ 
retary of war in the public mind were 
magically transferred to themselves 
while he appeared in a blaze of light 

I that left them speechless. 

Why didn’t you tell us of these 
things? asked the confessedly “pro- 
! foundly impressed” chairman of the 
military committee who had indicted 
the secretary and his war establish¬ 
ment as .utterly defunct and non¬ 
existent. 

The answer was that of any tyro 
jin the war game. Military strategists 
do not tell the^ public, and therefore 
the enemy, all their plans, resources 
and operations. 

. Possibly, if Secretary Baker had in¬ 
armed Senator Chamberlain and his 
fellow gossips of the senate of every 
■move that was made as it was being 
Inade, he would not now be able to tell 
■hem that the United States will have 
1|>0,000 fighting men in Prance early 
Biis year, in addition to a million more 
■•ained and equipped ready to follow 
Js quickly as they can be transport - 
Id. It is Just possible that Germany, 
6th full and accurate Information of 
Jhat was being planned and done, 
■ould have projected her submarine 
irive against our transports now pre¬ 
paring at an earlier date, and instead 
|f having so many of our men in Eu- 
jpe we might have had tragedies 
Irpassing the Lusitania to deplore, 
lie claim that the kaiser’s spies kept 
BP 1 accurately and fully informed of 
hat we were doing cannot be sub- 
J^ntiated. It is an undeserved re¬ 
action on our own Col. Roosevelt, 

1 sa Y the least—a reflection on his 
Idmitted qualifications as a strategist 
|nd a sleuth—to say that while the 
etropolitan Magazine, of which he 
an editor, was urging that we 
■rain every energy to get “50,000 to 
V ’ 000 men to Prance this year” 
pi917) and while the colonel in proper 
person was declaring thdt we had 
done absolutely nothing—had not en¬ 
tered the war as yet and was threat¬ 
ening to take a hand “to speed up the 
Jar,” in ignorance of the fact that we 
f mi d in France and were prepared to 
send to France many times as many 
men as the magazine with which 
he was associated had esti¬ 
mated, the kaiser was well and 
truly informed of the'se facts, 
is impossible by analysis or con- 
ghsation to do justice to Secretary 
taker’s statement, wherein he showed 
[o the satisfaction of his most viru- 

( jnt critics that, under the most com- 
lex conditions and over well-nigh 
lsuperable physical and other obsta- 
“never in the history of time, 


At the outset the idea was that 
we would be a financial and industrial 
assistance to our Allies during the year 
1918, and I think I probably can read 
from the Metropolitan Magazine for 
August a suggestion which will show 
what the current expectation of the 
country was. The editor of the Metro¬ 
politan Magazine was protesting 
against what he believed to be the 
intention of the goverhment at that 
time.” 

Here Senator Weeks interrupted to 
ask if that was the magazine of which 
Theodore Roosevelt is associate edi¬ 
tor. Secretary Baker replied that Mr. 
Roosevelt was a contributing editor, 
and continued: 

“This magazine came out in August, 
1917, and-this editorial says: 

“ ‘Since it is our war, we. want to 
put everything into it.so as to finish 
, it in the shortest possible time, so 
' that the world may be restored. To 
our mind, the whole plan of the war 
department has been flavored with a 
desire to hold off until the Allies fin¬ 
ish the war for us.’ 
v “You see, the editor was dealing 
with what he supposed to be the in¬ 
tention of the war department at that 
time, that we were holding off so far 
as actual military operations were con¬ 
cerned, and letting the Allies do the 
fighting. 

“What he says we should have done 
and I ask your particular attention 
to it, is this: 

“ ‘We should have strained every 
nerve to have gotten from 50,000 to 
100,000 men tL, France this year.’ 

“That is, the year 1917. I tell no 
secret, but it is perfectly wel known 
to everybody in this group, that we 
have fat’ exceeded what in August, 

1917, was regarded as a program so 
ideal that the editor of this magazine 
refers to It as a thing which we ought 
to haVe strained every nerve in a vain 
but hopeless effort to accomplish.” 

In response to a question by Chair¬ 
man Chamberlain, the secretary said 
the United States did not have more 
than the minimum number of men in 
France in August, 1917. He contin¬ 
ued: 

And then the editor goes on: 

1 ‘And by next year, 1918, we could 
have had 500,000 men to send over, or 
any part of 600,000 men which we 
could ship.’ 

‘Now, instead of having 50,000 or 
100,000 men in France in 1917 wc have 
many more men than that in France, 
and instead of having half a million 
men whom we Could ship to France 
if we cculd find any way to do it in 

1918, we will have more than one-half 
million men In France early in 1918, 
and we will have available, if the 
transportation facilities are available 
to us, and the prospect is not un¬ 
promising, one and one-half million 
who in 1918 can be shipped to 
France.” 

Senator Weeks asked whether the 
secretar 3 r knew who wrote the edi¬ 
torial, and Mr. Baker said he thought 
it was attributed to Mr. Wiggins, the 
editor In chief. 

It was at this point that Senator 
Chamberlain complained because the 
secretary of war had not let the pub¬ 
lic into his confidence, and the pas¬ 
sage is illuminating and important. 

Why,” asked Senator Chamberlain, 
‘have you not* felt it proper to let 
the public intQ your confidence with 
reference to these things that you are 
telling now?” 

‘Senator, I confess that I have hes¬ 
itated and I still hesitate,” replied the 
secretary. “I have here a statement 
from Field Marshal von Hindenburg 
in which he is quoted as saying in a 
German newspaper in contemptuous 
fashion of us that we have advertised 
our preparation for this war in an un¬ 
worthy manner.” 

“Do you think for a moment, Sec¬ 
retary Baker,” said the chairman, 
“that there has been any time within 
the last year that the German secret 
service has not been fully advised as 
to everything we have done?” 

“Yes, senator, I know. If I may rely 
upon the confidential information 
which twe get from confidential 
sources, the German government is 
still mystified as to the number of 
men we have in France or have had 
there at any time.” 

But the creation, organization and 
equipment of an army of one and a 
half million men in ten months was 
the least amazing part of the secre¬ 
tary’s story. The economic, operative 


ker and his assistants have wrestled 
with and mastered behind the scenes 
makes one’s head dizzy merely to read 
of them as the statement fell from his 
lips. Not only his critics, but the 
American public, is made to realize 
the wonders worked by our war de¬ 
partment that had “almost ceased 
functioning” and to wonder how it 
could have been done under cover 
and without being observed. 

Sufficient to say that Secretary 
Baker stands fully vindicated- from 
the charges of his critics and that 
President Wilson was well within 
bounds when he said in his character¬ 
istically measured statement that he 
regarded Secretary Baker as one of 
the ablest public officials he had ever 
known, and that the country soon 
would learn whether he or his critics 
understood the business in hand. 

THE Y WANT THE COLONEL 

Col. George Harvey thinks the coun¬ 
try does not appreciate President 
Wilson’s attitude toward Col. Roose¬ 
velt. The president has no attitude 
toward Col. Roosevelt. He isn’t 
“study’n” him. The country, however, 
well knows ,<jol. Roosevelt’s attitude 
toward the president and despises its 
pestiferous character. 

Than Col. Harvey, Henry Watter- 
son and certain other administration 
baiters who persist in the effort to 
foist Col. Roosevelt, with all his ani¬ 
mus and bile, on the Wilson govern¬ 
ment, there have been no more tren¬ 
chant excoriators of Roosevelt in the 
past. It is not that they hate Roose¬ 
velt less but they hate Wilson more 
and desire to make him eat humble 
pie to their, wounded vanity. 

Absolute co-operation, unity of pur¬ 
pose, harmony and singularity of pol¬ 
icy and control is essential to the 
successful prosecution of the war. 
Everyone must know that with 
Roosevelt filling a place in the cabi¬ 
net there would be no more peace or 
discipline, and that insubordination 
to the plans of the president would 
be his role from tne outset. 

The Army and Navy Journal is pre¬ 
sumably a competent critic on this 
point. If anything it should lean to 
the belligerent Roosevelt by predi¬ 
lection as against the pacific Wilson. 
“Of course,” the Army and Navy 
Journal says, in a leading article, 
“those who really know Col.-Roose¬ 
velt, from his record as an executive 
in Washington, realize that no more 
unsuitable selection could be made 
for almost any place in the govern¬ 
ment at such a time as this than Col. 
Roosevelt, who is the last man on 
earth to be obedient or to recognize 
such a > necessity as discipline when 
applied to himself.” 

Commenting on the Army and Navy 
Journal’s Judgment, the sapient Nash¬ 
ville Banner says: 

“Such is the view of every afmy 
man In the service. No greater blun¬ 
der was ever within the possibilities 
of the administration than that look¬ 
ing to Col. Roosevelt’s^appointment to 
a military command in France. Presi¬ 
dent Wilson was not for one moment 
stampeded by Mr. Roosevelt’s insist¬ 
ence, and did exactly what every war 
interest made necessary when he 
firmly but courteously declined to 
make the nomination.” 

> BAKER’S OFFENSE 

“One of Secretary Baker’s worst of- | 
fenses was his coolness under the fire 
of cross-examination before the sen¬ 
ate committee,” says the Springfield 
Republican. “He was so calm as to 
bring upon him the accusation of be¬ 
ing ‘much too complacent.’ If he had 
only shown signs of nervousness, 
grown flustered, red in the face and 
exclaimed occasionally, ‘Bless me! 
what a dreadful state of things,’ he 
would have made an admirable wit¬ 
ness. But, actually, the secretary had 
a way of blowing smoke rings and 
sometimes saying, ‘Quite the con¬ 
trary,’ that infuriated his inquisitors. 

Hh culminating crime on the stand 
was in yielding to the sudden tempta¬ 
tion to exercise his wit in answering 
stupid or silly questions. Thus when 
our own Senator Weeks asked the 
innocent question if the secretary did 
not think that someone else could 
have done better than Gen. Crozier as 
chief of ordnance, Mr. Baker unwisely 
answered: ‘I do not know; there are 
eo many people in the world.’ If the 
secretary had only answered that he 
was sure there was one such person 
and that he had his eye on him, all 
might have been well.’ 


|td an army of its size been raised,* and scientific problems tha t Mr. Ba- 


Two Notable Addresses 

As one of the most eloquent and most 
impressive expositions of America ’a war 
aims. The Dispatch believes its readers 
will welcome the publication this morn¬ 
ing of the fullest report of the remark¬ 
able addresses delivered before the New 
York Southern Society at the Waldorf 
Astoria by Secretary of War Baker and 
Secretary Daniels of the Department of 
the Navy. Wire trouble due to weather 
conditions made it impracticable to pub¬ 
lish more than a telegraphic summary 
at the time. 

It can well be believed that these ut¬ 
terances repeatedly brought the assem¬ 
blage to its feet. It is impossible to read 
them without being stirred to the depths. 
But aside from their eloquence and ap¬ 
peal to the patriotic emotion they are 
the essence of hard-headed fact and com¬ 
mon sense. They react on both heart 
and head. As a statement of American 
attitude they are convincing, compre¬ 
hensive and conclusive. They voice the 
view of tho Nation. 

Mr Baker was no more happy in sum¬ 
marizing American sentiment than in 
drawing his conclusions. This sacrifice 
in a common cause which all are freely 
making has, as he says, united the Amer¬ 
ican people as never before, “from 1917 
will date the history of a really homo¬ 
geneous Nation.” These men who have 
gone out from among us, culled from all 
the racial stocks in the melting pot, will 
come back Americans. Those left at 
home who have given their loved ones to 
their country, who have given freely and 
unselfishly to the common cause, whether 
in Liberty bonds, war stamps. Red Cross, 
Y M C A, Knights of Columbus, Y M 
H A or recreation and tobacco funds, 
or any form of service or sacrifice, have 
been touched to the quick by the spirit 
of national brotherhood and united by 
interwoven ties that can never be sun¬ 
dered. More than that for us and for 
the work democracy has become a creed 
rather than a political dogma. What, 
asks Mr Baker, if we are fighting some 
one else’s war? Is it is not nobler 1o 
save another’s life than your own? But 
it is also our. battle, peculiarly our bat¬ 
tle, because it is being fought for the 
principle of popular government, for 
which above all others America stands. 
Once again the American people are con¬ 
fronted with the fact that humanity can¬ 
not exist half slave and half free. 

And while we are fighting for democ¬ 
racy we are, Mr Baker points out, giv¬ 
ing the world the finest demonstration of 
democracy. Perhaps there is nothing 
finer in his address than his declaration 
that “when men of my time of life meet 
a man in khaki on the street, there is 
an irrepressible desire to say, 'my son/ 
They are our sons, we are their fath¬ 
er’s, all of them, every one of them. 
Rich or poor, side by side, they are the 
same. Having paid the supreme sacrifice 
it does not matter what he was over 
here; he is just American over there,” 
Mr Daniels aptly epitomized his ad¬ 
dress in the slogan, “Freedom, for all, for¬ 
ever.” That is what America is fight¬ 
ing for, not for conquest, for no selfish 
aim. but that all the world may share 
with us and w’e with them a democracy 
made safe and secure for all time to come. 
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APMINlSf RATION'S 
£ FAULT! .jgM 


Country in 
Grip OF 
WEATHER 

freToht 

ClJgEO 


WHY NOT F IX THE BLAME FOR THIS? 


MR. BAKER’S DEFENSE. 

Secretary Baker needed no defense 
to the American people. His facts 
as set forth in his address, are facts 
or the first importance to the na- 
tion, which Is debtor to him for his' 
statement. With no credit to those ' 

the°w aV V tllTCd UP 1,16 crWcls m of 
tne War Department, the furore that.j 

m comparison with the weight of 

facts of efficiency, is but a tempest 

,.®L , 0t ’ has had the effect of 

sohd.f yl ng the intelligent American 
public about the administration with 

this ^ f nm purpose t0 continue 
this unbroken front of sentiment and 

l *' on unta tho close of the war. 

The address of the Secretary of 

! tTe 1 „ f th6 effect of cI *nchln 8 
the na,is of his Senate committee 

’ he w ""“I making the Position of 

Thie ' t ^ ePaftment ^Pregnable. 
Th,s is not because there have been 

no flaws nor because there have been 
10 mistakes, and not because there 

tion 6 m? n n .° faiIuros of co-ordina¬ 
tion. There have been all these, and 

perhaps much more. But the total' 
work of the department has been 
Phenomenal, and the results beyond 
the imagination of the most sanguine' 
Americans, even among its critics, at 

the time the country entered the 
i war. 

sW W i!t aU criticism and cavilling 
To/ n^ ancient history be buried! 

and lnlv rlC: “ 3 ° f every type > eIass 
and condition realize that if the we-. 

Thefnet^ be bitter business. 

The nation has never entered upon 

wa^Te? n ° Ver knovvn > ««* a 

T'a.i Let all unite, let all co-opera-e 

indTorfr th6 ' r trUe Americai >ism 
and forget overzeal of . critics and the 

w n ke f ° f Mr ‘ Chan ?herlain and the 
hot-headed intervention of well-mean 
mg Mr. Roosevelt. 
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Men Overseas Not Un* 
ising; Answers Gen. 
Chamberlain. 
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PROFOUND IMPRESSION 
CREATED ON HEARERS 


Men of 32 National Camps Are 
Ready to Go Abroad at 
Need, He Says. 


500,000 U. S. Troops Over¬ 
seas by April; 1,000,000 
More by Next Winter. 
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Newton D. Baker, Of Ohio, Secretary Of 

War, Mrs. Baker and Their Little Children 


WASHINGTON, Jan.28.— A'mer- 
ca will have an army of half a mil¬ 
lion men in France early this year* 
with a million more trained and 
equipped ready to follow as quickly 
as ships can he provided to carry 
them—and the outlook for ships ia 
not unpromising. 

Secretary Baker gave this infor¬ 
mation to the world today in a state¬ 
ment before the senate military com¬ 
mittee, baring much that until now 
has been carefully guarded with the 
army’s military secrets, in answer¬ 
ing charges that the government has 
broken down preparing for war. 

From early morning until late 
afternoon the secretary addressed 
the committee and a crowd includ¬ 
ing many members of both houses 
of congress, gathered in a big 
hearing room of the senate office 
building. He spoke extemporane¬ 
ously, beginning with details of the 
mammoth task of building an army 
of a million and a half, answering 
such complaints of inefficiency as 
were cited by Senator Chamberlain, 
in his recent speech and declaring 
that such instances were isolated 
! and not general. Some questions 
I were asked and Mr. Baker from 
j time to time had assistants go to 
the telephone for reports on specific 
questions. 

Dramatic Statement, 

Then, toward the close of ther 
day, the secretary delivered a dra¬ 
matic general statement of the 
American war plan, telling of the 
coming of the allied missions, of the 
day and night conferences with 
men from the sicene of battle in 
which the plans now being executed 
wfirft adonted. and of success beyond 


untry’s command. 

(Profound Impression, 
i When Mr. Baker closed it was ap- 
parent l>e had created a profound 
I impression. Chairman Chamberlain 
said so before he left the stand. 
There was not attempt at cross-ex- 
animation. The chairman proposed 
that the secretary ibe given a rest 
and it virtually was agreed to re¬ 
call him for further examination 
later after the committee has com- 
I pleted its hearings of officers of the 
I medical corps, aviation section and 
other branches of the service. 

While many things disclosed Im¬ 
pressed, the committee was frankly 
l amazed when told that the men o* 
thirty-two national guard and na- 
tional army divisional camps are 
ready to go today at need. When 
members wanted to know why such 
things had not been given publicity 
before, Mr. Baker spoke of the re¬ 
luctance of military men to reveal 
1 their war plans and quoted German 
remarks about America’s advertise¬ 
ment of her preparations. 

Calls for Exposures, 
i Emphasizing that he was not 
there to defend himself or anybody! 
else, the secretary urged the com- 1 
mittee again and again to lay bare I 
any shortcoming or failure of the I 
department that it might be correct- F 
i ed Frequently he paused to seek I 
stronger language to describe the de¬ 
votion of his associates m the de- 


(Continued on Page 10.) 
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Cease From Anger , and Forsake Wrath; 
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Partisan Criticism of the 
Administration Is Becoming 
Dangerous to Our Country 


VERYBODY knows that there is a difference be¬ 
tween constructive and destructive criticism. 
Whether one kind of criticism is better than 
another depends upon the point of view of the critic. 

If the critic believes that the man or institution is 
so thoroughly bad or fundamentally impossible that no 
reasonable efforts to reform, reorganize or improve are 
worth while, then a criticism which destroys and gets 
rid of such an impossibility is good criticism. 

But if the man or the organization that is beir.g 
criticized is not so bad that they can not be helped and 
improved by reasonable effort, then destructive criti¬ 
cism is both unfair and harmful in any situation. 

And in the midst of a serious war, when it is lev¬ 
eled at those responsible for the conduct of the war, 
it is exceedingly dangerous. 

On the other hand, constructive criticism is rarely, 
if ever, dangerous and is ajmost always helpful. 

It is the discussion of matters or men for the pur¬ 
pose of improving them, not of getting rid of them. Its 
motive is service and not hostility. 

Partisan criticism usually has a destructive intent, 
although its unintended results may be constructive, for 
it may lead to the improvement and strengthening of 
what was meant to be destroyed. 

Now, that is what the criticism of the War Depart¬ 
ment has become. 

No fair man can deny that it has degenerated into 
partisan politics—that the Republican party, which so 
botched the Spanish war, is attempting to present a 
small percentage of shortcomings in such a way as 
will make the country believe that these represent the 
rule and not the exception, and that the whole conduct 
of the war may be judged by these few failures. 

Yet the wonder is not that these mistake*'"' 11 ’ 0 ” - no 
curred, but that only these mistakes have occ urre< *' 
President Wilson is right when he says: 

“As a matter of fact, the War Departme 11 *’ ^ as 

performed a task of unparalleled magnitud® and 
tfimcuity witn e»=*m^,j-ainary promptness cffi- | 
ciency. / 

“There have been delays and disappoint¬ 
ments and partial miscarriages of plan, all of 
which have been drawn into the foreground pnd ex¬ 
aggerated by the investigations which have peen in 
progress since the Congress assembled—investiga¬ 
tions which drew indispensable officials froih their 
commands and contributed a great deal to such 
delay and confusion as had inevitably arisen. But 
by comparison with what has been accomplished, 
these things, much as they were to be regretted, 
were insignificant, and no mistake has been made 
which has been repeated. 

“Nothing helpful or likely to speed or facil¬ 
itate the war tasks of the Government ha& come 
out of such criticism and investigation. ’ ’ 

Secretary Baker, in his statement before the Sen¬ 
ate military committee, made this very fundamental 
assertion: 

“No army of a similar size in the history of 
the world has ever been raised, trained or equipped 
so quickly; no such provision has ever been made 
for the comfort, health and general well-being of 
an army.” 

It is remarkable that none of Secretary Baker's 
critics has ever challenged the truth of that statement 
and yet, if it is true, then the obviously destructive 
criticism which Republican politicians and Republican 
guerrillas like Roosevelt—who can not forgive Wilson 
for being President, or Pershing for being commander- 
in-chief in Prance—is most unfair and dangerous, be¬ 
cause it tends to impair the confidence of the country 
in an Administration which has proved capable of pro¬ 
ducing the largest army that has ever been raised and 
equipped and trained in so short a space of time with 
so much attention to its comfort, health and well-being. 

The Georgian repeats that no responsible man, not 
.even the Republican politician seeking to make political 
capital out of the mistakes of a Democratic Adminis¬ 
tration, has yet ventured to deny that Secretary Baker’s 
claim of unequaled achievement, which he does not 
credit to himself, but to the genius of the American 
people, is substantially true. 

Yet, if it is substantially true, then Secretary 


Baker and his organization are far above the criticism 
intended to get rid of them. 

The only reply which Secretary Baker’s opponents 
have made to his statement of extraordinary accom¬ 
plishment is that, nevertheless, he or his subordinates 
have made mistakes and that there is a shortage of this 
or that equipment here or there. 

Of course, this is so. The country needs no Re¬ 
publican politician to tell it this fact. 

Every intelligent man, woman and child in the 
nation knew, before ihey were told, that Secretary 
Baker and our army officers were bound to make some 
mistakes in performing so huge a task. 

The greater and more novel our task, the more 
mistakes we are likely to make. 

These Republican critics say that some of the cloth¬ 
ing furnished our soldiers has not been up to the 
proper standard. Let us assume that this is wholly 
true, and that some one in the War Department is to 
blame. > 

Nevertheless, compare that fault with this achieve¬ 
ment related by Secretary Baker in his testimony: 

“The death rate in our forces in the months 
from mid-September to the end of December aver¬ 
aged 7.5 per thousand, and is slightly less than 
would have been the death rate of the men of the 
same age at home.” 

In the Spanish war (which the Republican party 
managed) the death rate was 20.15 per thousand, or 
nearly three times as great in those glorious Republican 
days of embalmed beef, fat generals, generals in bath 
tubs in the midst of battle, round robins and courts- 
martial. 

While the Republican mismanagement of the Span¬ 
ish war lingers in the memory of the present genera- 
j tion the Republican politicians and hybrid politicians 
of the Roosevelt type ought to be very charitable in 
their criticism of this Administration. 

Indeed, they ought to praise it rather than criti¬ 
cize it. 

Above all, Mr. Roosevelt, who gained the notoriety 
which made him President from the Spanish war, ought 
to remember the necessity of cutting the cable in Manila 
to free Dewey from the paralyzing interference of the 
Republican politicians at Washington. 

He ought to remember the scandals concerning the 
appointment of generals and admirals by political pull, 
the disgraceful prices that were paid for everything, 
the sending of our American boys armed with old Civil 
War black powder and short-range muskets against an 
enemy armed with modern high-power rifles. 

But back of all this partisan Republican outcry 
against Secretary Baker lurks that evil influence which 
can usually be found behind the Republican woodpile 
—the war profiteers and Wall Street. 

As they can not use Baker, any more than they can J 
use Daniels, it is the old, old trick of the wolf denounc¬ 
ing the watchdog to the very flock that the dog wa^ 
guarding against the wolf. 
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Buffalo Evening News, I 

THE BAKER INQUIRY. 

The usefulness of the official in-, 
vestigation, as an instrument for the ! 
proper conduct of the war, is amaz¬ 
ingly confirmed in the case of Secre- j 
tary Baker. 

There can be no doubt of the efficacy 
of Secretary Baker’s answer to the 
Chamberlain charges, commented on 
in yesterday’s NEWS. 

We believe there is a more hopeful 
state of public mind since he pic¬ 
tured our half-million men on the 
other side and the other big achieve¬ 
ments of a government not skilled in 
war. 

It is true, his explanation is not a 
sufficient answer to the father and 
mother of the national soldier. The 
tales of inadequate housing, insuf¬ 
ficient clothing and shortage of other 
essentials, still persist. 

And the flat statement of Secretary 
Baker that if there is a man can be 
found who can do better work in the 
post, then he can do, he (Baker) will 
voluntarily withdraw, since our sole 
aim is to win the war, would have 
enhanced the values of his statement 
a thousand fold. 

But he did not say it, noi; did he 
voice any sentiment concerning a su¬ 
perior war council which is a subject 
very close to the hearts of the people. 

But the greater things he covered 
well, so well that America is reas¬ 
sured quite beyond' anticipation. 

There is another aspect emphasized 
by the inquiry and the Baker answer. 
These hopeful things came as bread 
to us now. Why didy we not know 
them before. 

Certainly they were not withheld 
from us oft the grounds that to make 
them public would provide the enemy 
with military information. Germany 
has known these things from the be¬ 
ginning; France, England and even 
Italy have known them. 

Why, then, are the details withheld 
from us, who need the inspiration of 
achievement and progress to help us 
carry on? 

Wyeth Williams, writing of the sins 
of the censorship, says the Germans 
know the location of our troops by 
numerical designation and could de¬ 
liver a letter, via the air route, to any 
of them. 

If the public had known as much as 
Mr. Baker has told us, the recent in¬ 
quiry and answer would have been 
unnecessary. Much unpleasantness 
would have been avoided, and the 
‘‘half-cocked” ’patriot would have lost 
His coveted opportunity. 

But the weapon of investigation 
proves its own efficiency. 

We cannot dispense with it. 

tli r * * * 


The coldest perusal of Secretary Baker’s state- 
i ment to the Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
j makes it easy to see why he produced so profound 
an impression on even his severest critics. His 
l tone fr^m first to last was that of an earnest, can¬ 
did, clear-headed executive, knowing whereof 
* he spoke, harboring no resentment against any 
man, hospitaMe to suggestions from every quarter, 
‘acknowledging mistakes, welcoming constructive 
criticism p,nd devoted, mind, heart and soul, to the 
work of winning the war. More than this, the 
facts he sets forth, many of them new to the public 
if not to his Senatorial audience, make up a sum 
of achievement so vast and splendid as completely 
. to eclipse the errors and shortcomings. 

The Secretary was not speaking for hirr.se'f or 
his department or for the Administration so much 
as for the united forces of American strength and 
skill that have been poured, and now are being 
poured, into the prosecution of the war. He was 
telling the country what it itself, through its man¬ 
power, its industries and material resources, its 
brains and patriotism, has accomplished in ten 
stressful months. Truly would it be “a tragical 
thing,” as he said, “if this tremendous effort, this 
wholly unprecedented sacrifice were in fact to turn 
out to deserve the comment that it had ‘fallen 
down.’ ” No honest mind can believe, after read¬ 
ing and pondering the Secretary’s statement, that 
it has “fallen down.” On the contrary, even the 
‘ most censorious must admit that the country and 
the Government have to their credit a ten mohths’ 
record of performance without parallel in Amer¬ 
ican annals. 

By no means is it a flawless record; it has its 
delays, its missteps and miscalculations, its ineffi¬ 
ciencies on the part of individuals, with an occa¬ 
sional instance of downright remissness. But these 
are not the characteristic things, not the things that 
will be set down in history or be remembered even 
a twelvemonth from now. The characteristic and 
truly notable thing is that an American army of 
large proportions was in France, three thousand 
miles across the sea, well before the close of 1917; 
that an American army of five hundred thousand 
or more men will be there in the early part of 
1918; and that an American army of one and one- 
half million men are ready to be sent thither as 
steadily as transportation can be furnished. This 
is rather a satisfactory answer, it strides us, to the j 
charge that military efforts of the United States 
have “fallen down.” The fact is, of course, no one 
really believed they had “fallen down.” There ! 
was simply a mood of restlessness and depression 
that led to an outburst of characteristic American 
impatience. This, supplemented by small politics 
and personal animus, was responsible for most of 
the anti-administration hue and cry. 



THE STORM SUBSIDES. 

The storm subsides—meaning thereby the tem¬ 
pest of criticism against the administration in 
general and the war department in particular. The • 4 
politicians got nowhere; they were overcome by'.. | 
a wave of indignation from the moment they f l 
precipitated politics in the senate. Secretary 
Baker’s frank and open statement has added 
whatever else was needed to subdue the suspicions 
aroused by the self-seekers. 

It has been many a day since a more sincere ’ 
statement of a situation was made than that of 
Baker’s. He did not even attempt to defend him¬ 
self. He did-not try to atone for the mistakes 
that have been made, nor for the delays that have 
been encountered. He sought to lay the blame | 
upon no one individual by way o£ making a scape* J 
goat of him. 

A better feeling prevails in the nation today, j 
Greater hope and courage are in evidence . 1 Greater 
determination than ever before has taken hold of J 
U 19 people. Greater faith"* we have never had than 
at this very moment. \ 

Probably the one shot that went deepest into I 
the heart of the opposition v r as Secretary Baker’s;! 
statement concerning General^ Wood. The an- j 
nouncement a few days ago that the general had . 
been wounded in France, where he had been for I 
six w r eeks, took the wind out of the sails of those “j 
who clamored about Wood’s having been “buried” J 
in this country. But when Baker said that the 
mobilization of the army was due in part to the J 
urging of General Wood himself, who claimed that J 
it wasn’t necessary to have all preparations com¬ 
plete before the mobilization—well, that shot w*ent 1 
home. It showed as nothing else could that in- * 
stead of having shelved General Wood, instead of 
having “buried” him, the government had sought jl 
and taken his advice—and that whatever evil 1 
resulted Vrom the hurried mobilization was due in 
part at least to this very advice. x 

But it isn’t necessary to go into details. Secre-, J 
tary Baker has informed the .nation of the exact 1 
situation. He has shown that w’e shall have half J 
a million men in France in the near future—-if well 
haven’t that many there now’—and that others are ! 
“coming along.” But above all, he left nothing 
for the American people to guess at.; he told the 1 
truth, the w’hole truth and nothing but the truth— 1 
•and routed all opposition, whether that opposition 
w as due to selfishness or to ignorance. 

- » - 
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We feel ourselves to Tie intimate partners of all the governme 
gether against the imperialists. We cannot be separated in 
We stand together until the end .—Woodrow Wilson. 


PRESERVE THIS INSTRUMENT! 

I Investigation as a useful instrument of 
information, progress and efficiency in this 
war must be preserved. We cannot dis-. 
pense with it. There will and should be 
&om time to. time legislative inquiries in-, 
tended to bring out facts suitable for pub-t 
ftc disclosure. For this reason it is im- 
..portant that tlie country understand the 
clear lesson that the War Department 
$estigation, with its noisy accompaniment 
omthe outside, unquestionably conveys. 

If every investigation is to be the signal 
forthe mobilization of half-cocked patriots 
at Washington, in newspaper editorial 
sanctums and elsewhere, demanding the 
.bead of this or that official before the facts 
have bfcen even halfway brought out or 
one-tenth understood, then investigation is 
going to lose its usefulness-; 

If every investigation is to* be charac- v 
terized by premature inferences put forth 
as authoritative conclusions by chairmen 
or other members of committees; if pub¬ 
lic men, either in Congress or out of it, are 
to go on the assumption that isolated in¬ 
stances brought out justify the loosest and 
most general language; if zealous Ameri¬ 
cans deeply interested in this or that plan 
to-change the-existing war organization of 
the government are to scan the evidence 
only in part,, and chiefly with the desire to 
find something that appears to confirm 
their favorite plan and support their crys¬ 
tallized opinion—then this important in¬ 
strument of efficiency, progress and jus¬ 
tice in the war will be rendered absolutely 
ineffective; 

All these hypotheses have been realized 
in the course of the Senate committee's 
War Department investigation and the 
half-cocked accompaniment of abuse and 
.criticism outside of Congress. The result 
has been that an investigation, properly 
undertaken, capable of bearing genuine 
fr.uit, was threatening to unsettle public 
opinion, promote factional partisanship 
and deal a deadly blow at the unity of 
thought and feeling of the American peo¬ 
ple in this war. Fortunately, Secretary 


Baker’s frank statement, with its admis¬ 
sion of errors and its assertion and de¬ 
tailed evidence of enormous accomplish¬ 
ment and of solid judgment, came in time 
to avert what would unquestionably have 
been almost a national disaster. 

But, most important of all perhaps, 
that statement showed how investigations 
perfectly proper in themselves may be 
used to mislead the public mind, to 
frighten the mothers and wives and 
daughters of the country without reason, 
to give all sorts of private and public dis¬ 
contents a peg on which to hang their* 
grievances, to discourage the country in 
its great and vital enterprise. It gave the 
Congress and the nation a valuable lesson 
in the way in which to keep investigations 
useful and the way in which to rob them 
of their value. It also gave the “off with- 
his head!” tribe a rebuke almost.as effec-. 
tive as that which events have adminis¬ 
tered to those who demanded Dr. Gar¬ 
field’s official blood twenty minutes after 
he issued the fuel order. 

The Herald trusts that the lesson will 
not go unlearned. It believes in necessary 
investigations. It welcomed the Senate 
inquiry, which was entirely justified as 
long as it remained an inquiry. It is only 
when an investigation becomes a complete 
crusade for a sudden execution or a star¬ 
tling change long before it has any claim 
to completeness as an investigation that 
the Herald objects to the procedure. It 
commented frankly on certain errors 
brought out during the first hearings. 
With equal frankness it comments on the 
danger of discrediting so proper a method. 
Tl;e half-cocked tribe should organize 
themselves into an army of “wait-a-min- 
ute” men. 



— [From the^ St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


check crime in l^ieir respective districts should 
be given a publicity bath. The names of the de¬ 
fending lawyers should not be overlooked. 

Public connivance with crime must be made 
conspicuous. Thus it may he cured. Respectable 
citizens, it may be remembered, did not hesitate 
to own property rented to the agents of prosti¬ 
tutes until publicity made their profits disrepu¬ 
table. Judges, policemen, men of property, at¬ 
torneys, will always be found willing to shield 
crime as long as they are not thereby held up to 
popular contempt. The right sort of publicity 
will end the nefarious alliance. The council has 
asked for it. It is to he hoped that courage and 
persistence to insist on delivery will not he 
wanting. 


PUBLICITY AND CRIME. 

The proposal to give greater publicity to crime 
will appeal to many as about the most absurd of 
suggestions. To them it will seem as. futile as 
commending kultur to the kaiser. But there arc 
many varieties of publicity, and one at least will 
prove to be cleansing and healing. 

The council has asked for periodic reports 
from the police. Information should therefore be 
constantly on hand showing the official responsi¬ 
bility for crime, or at least the official circum¬ 
stances connected with crime. The names of the 
judges who are habitually lenient with profes¬ 
sional criminals and who stupidly accept worth¬ 
less bonds should be included. The names of the 
“prominent” citizens who are so ready to sign 
the bonds for the parasites of the underworld 
should be listed. The policemen who fail to 


HE OUGHT TO KNOW. 

Persons primed to discover incompetence in 
the War Department and its head at every point 
and at any cost will read General Pershing’s 
statement to Charles R. Crane of this city with-. 
out the least enthusiasm. 

General Pershing states that things are going 
on extremely well. He declares that the War 
Department has done everything possible for oui* 
troops abroad. There have been a few mistakes, 
hut these have not been serious. He adds that 
liis experience with the Secretary of War showed 
that he always gave prompt decisions and that 
the officers in consultation generally agreed he 
had decided the matter properly and on its 
merits. 

General Pershing^ ought to know wffiat he is- 
talking about If the suspicious tears that have 
been shed over the alleged lightness of the uni¬ 
forms given our soldiers in Prance have any jus¬ 
tification he ought to know all about it If the 
forces abroad are being hindered in any way by 
the alleged incompetence at Washington he is the 
man to feel it first He doesn’t His testimony 
is pertinent and convincing. 
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How the Painter Peeped at the Bathing Heiress 

Don Valentino Molina, maker of portraits for noblewomen, 
now will paint only sunlight, for he found his divine model at a 
summer resort and will shortly wed girl from Fifth avenue man¬ 
sion. A page in 
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Woman Killed in 
Murder Mystery; 
Gas Pipe Victim 

Unidentified Body Discov¬ 
ered in Front of South 
Side Lodging House— 
Recalls Recent Slaying. 


A single dice found near the body 
of an unidentified woman, who was 
murdered in front of the Sarah 
Hackett Stevenson Memorial Lodg¬ 
ing-house, 2412 Prairie avenue, is the 
only clew that the police have ob¬ 
tained thus far. 

On this slender strand of evidence, 
however, they have started to work, 
and early this morning two negroes 
were taken into custody. They were 
closely questioned by Lieutenant J. J. 
O’Connell and were later locked up. 

The police are working on the 
theory that the murderer was a negro 
“crap shooter.” 

The woman was struck down with a 
blow' above the left eye. The weapon, 
a three-foot gas pipe, lay near the 
body. 

A description of the victim follows: 

Twenty-five or 30 years old; about 
5 feet 7 inches tall; W'eight about 
160 pounds; brown hair and browm 
eyes; three gold teeth in upper jaw, 
two in front and one at rear; wore 
gray plaid coat, brown hat with 
tan trimming, white waist, black 
skirt, white stockings and black 
high-heeled shoes. 

A handkerchief with the initial 
“B”—the principal clew that may 
lead to identification—57 cents and 
two inexpensive rings, one with red 
and the other with a green setting, 
were found in one pocket of the 
coat. A round gold brooch waa 
pinned in the waist. 

The murder was similar to the as¬ 
sault on Miss Martina Carlson, 3635 
Lake Park avenue, who was attacked 
in the street a few doors from her 

I home on the nig-ht of Dec. 23 last 
She was beaten "with a single-tree 
taken from a wagon. 

Before her death Miss Carlson, who 
also was known as Hazel Magnus, re¬ 
covered consciousness, but refused to 
reveal the identity of her assailant, 
although admitting she knew him. 

found by policemen. 

I Last night’s mystery confronted 
policemen Murphy and McNamara of 
he Cottage Grove avenue police as 
hey traveled beat. The found the 
ody partly on the sidewalk and 
artly in the snow near the curb, 
'hey summoned the ambulance and 
he body was taken to Ryan’s under- 
aking rooms at 2449 Cottage Grove 
venue. 

Lieutenant Thomas Fitzgerald as- 
gned Detective Sergeants Burns and 
ahart. to the mystery. The neigh- 

K rhood is one of many rooming- 
uses, and the detectives started a 
use-to-house canvass in an effort 
find friends of the slain woman, 

I Horn they believed to have lived 
&ar the scene of the murder. 

NOT KNOWN NEAR BY. 

[ Inquiry at the Sarah Hackett Ste¬ 
pson home disclosed that none of 
tenants had heard screams or 

i ither unusual noises. Nor at other 
muses in the vicinity were the police 
ble to find anyone who had know I- 
dge of any out-of-tlie-ordinary cir- 
urnstances. 

The absence of a handbag caused 
fte investigators to consider the pos¬ 
sibility that the woman had been slain 
jby a robber, but the presence of the 
Ichange and rings in her coat pocket 
seemed to them to indicate she car- 
fried no bag. 
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War Cabinet Plan Beaten 
and Era of Bitterness 
Ended by Story of 
Secretary. 

/ANSWER TO HUN CHIEFS 
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HOPE FOR ALLIES, 
DOOM FOR FOES 


By CHARLES MICHELSON. 

—WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 29.— 
TODAY'S TOPICS. 
JDAKER'S statement flattens out 
the war cabinet bill at home and 
will spread the gospel in benighted 
Deutschland as part of the big new 
American propaganda. 

r'OLONEL HOUSE helps the 
^ President appraise the importance 
of strikes and speeches in the enemy 
country and philosophically foregoes 
vindication in the Senate. 

TJfHAT the State Department 
V* seems to think about the reich - 
stag utterances of Von Kuehlmann 
and Socialist Scheidemannr 

BAKER’S RANGE WIDE. 

The echoes of Secretary 
Baker’s speech before the mili¬ 
tary affairs committee continue 
.. to roll and re- 
verberate 
through the 


BOTH ALLIES 
AND FOES TO 
GET SPEECH 


[RICH MUNITIONS MAKER 
VANISHES FROM HOTEL 


Search is being made throughout 
I the city for some trace of G. L. Blow- 
I ers, part owner of the Rayfield Oar- 
] buretor Company, who disappeared 
(two weeks ago after returning from a 
I business trip to Pittsburgh. 

Blowers, who lives at the Gladstone 
I Hotel, telephoned company officials as 
I soon as he arrived from a trip out of 
town that he was starting for the 
I office. He failed to appear. 

Nothing was thought of the oc- 
| currence until the next day, when 
Mrs. Blowers inquired at the office 
[ and said she had not heard from her 
husband. Since then the wife has de- 
| voted all her time in the search. 

Automobile trips over the city have 
| revealed no trace of her husband. 

The manufacturer’s brother arrived 
| in the city last night to aid in the 
search. 

The carburetor company has been 
[engaged on government contracts for 
|some time. 

At the Gladstone Hotel last night 
|Mrs. Blowers refused to discuss her 
btusband’s disappearance. 


rAXES ON GATES ESTATE 
UP BEFORE A SURROGATE 


New York, Jan. 29.—[Special.]—Al- 
•gutions that the State of New York 
■ «st inheritance taxes of more than 
100,000 on the estate of John W. 
iates were heard by Surrogate Fow¬ 
ler today. 


Second Air Attack 
In 24 Hours Fails 
To Reach London 


London, Jan. 30, 12:48 a. m.—An¬ 
other hostile air raid over eastern 
England began at 9:30 o’clock last 
night, and up to the present hour is 
still in progress, according to an offi¬ 
cial communication just issued. 

None of the enemy machines has 
yet been able to penetrate the Lon¬ 
don defenses, although there are re¬ 
ports that bombs have been dropped 
in the outskirts. The communication 
says: 

“Hostile airplanes crossed the coast 
of Essex and Kent about 9:30 p. m. 
Some machines attempted to pene¬ 
trate into London about an hour 
later. 

“Up to the present none of them 
has succeeded in penetrating the 
London defenses. Some bombs are 
reported as having been dropped in 
the outskirts. 

“The raid is still in progress.” 

FIRST RAID KILLS 47. 

The German air raid of Monday 
night, the first of the year, on Lon¬ 
don and adjacent territory resulted 
in the largest casualty list of any air 
raid since that of June 13 last. The 
total casualties were forty-seven 
killed, including seventeen women 
and sixteen children, and 169 injured, 
of whom fifty-nine were women and 
seventeen were children. Forty-six 
of the fatalities occurred in London, 
where 162 persons were injured. 

One of the enemy airplanes, a 
three-seated machine, was brought 
down in flames from a height of 10,000 
feet and all three of its occupants 
were burned to death. 

In the June raid ninety-seven per¬ 
sons were killed and 437 injured by 
bombs which fell on London and in 
Kent and Essex. 


BANDITS SHOOT ONE MAN 
AND HOLD UP NINE PLACES 


Two robbers shot one man, fought 
revolver battles with two others and 
held up seven saloons and two drug 
stores last night. 

Tony Bassi was wounded when the 
pair, described by the police as a 
“dope fiend” and a young Jew wear¬ 
ing a fur cap, held up Bassi Brothers’ 
saloon at Laflin and Van Buren 
streets, where they escaped with $75 
from the cash register and $16 from 
six customers. 

A clerk in Robinson’s drug store at 
40 South Ashland boulevard routed 
the robbers in a revolver fight. 

Edw'ard Meyers, a saloon-keeper at 
Paulina and Harrison streets, after 
being robbed of $16, snatched up a 
revolver and fired after the retreating 
bandits, who fired back at him. 

John Dolan, a bartender in John 
Hurst’s saloon at 2458 West Van 
Buren street, was locked in the ice¬ 
box before the holdup men departed 
with $65 from the cash register. 

The robbers got $40 from Joseph 
Lawlor, a saloon-keeper at Loomis 
and Harrison streets, and $60 from 
Hanley's saloon at Laflin and Har¬ 
rison streets. 


Missing Treasurer 
Of Loan Association 
Faces Fraud Charge 


Guatemala City, Jan. 29.—Three se¬ 
vere shocks of earthquake were felt 
here last night. Many of the build¬ 
ings damaged in the previous dis¬ 
turbances, which began at Christmas 
time, were completely razed. One 

INSUFFICIENT FOR NEEDS j person was killed and several others 

____ ; were injured. 


BRITAIN’S FODDER STOCK 


London, Jan. 29.— It is estimated 
that the quantity of fodder stuff in • 
Great Britain is insufficient to main- j 
i tain the existing stocks of animals I 
■ and poultry until the present seu- 


Compt roll erf Travis stated that it j son’s crop is available in September, 
w.ts not until last August that he i The secretary of the board of agri- 
lertned that Mr. Gates had valuable culture announced today that plans 
seliH-ities in vaults here and that in are being considered for the ration- 
| h-; a part men occupying half a floor j ing of all classes of live stock 


The mysterious disappearance of 
Adolph Wolkofsky, secretary and 
treasurer of the Illinois Loan Asso¬ 
ciation, 1104 South Robey street, was 
partly solved yesterday, when a peti¬ 
tion in bankruptcy was filed in the 
federal court. 

The petition alleges conspiracy to 
defraud the creditors, and the amount 
involved is estimated at approximate¬ 
ly $100,000. 

Stockholders in the loan associa¬ 
tion and other persons who claim 
money is due them from Wolkofsky 
met last night at the house of Harry 
Abramovice, 1300 South Albany ave- 
nue r to plan further action. 

NATIVE OF ROLMANIA. 

According to Weiner, Wolkofsky 
came to America from Roumania 
about thirteen years ago. He worked 
as a mattress-maker until he evolved 
the plan for a co-operative loan as¬ 
sociation. Fellow workers bought 
stock in the concern and loans were 
made at low rates of interest. Weiner 
says the members of the association 
came to have complete confidence in 
Wolkofsky. 

“Recently I found that a second 
mortgage and a note on which I had 
advanced money to Wolkofsky were 
of no value,” Weiner said last night. 
“I demanded that he make good and 
he turned the property over to me. 

“Now I find that several persons 
are after Wolkofsky for money they 
advanced to him on mortgages amd 
notes, on which the names either are 
fictitious or forgeries. 

FIND OTHER NOTES. 

“Also there are many notes in the 
society supposed to be for loans, on 
which we cannot find the .persons 
who are supposed to have received 
the money. The amounts involved in 
these transactions probably will be 
between $30,900 and $70,000.” 

Wolkofsky left his home at 1330 
South Albany avenue last Saturday 
and has not been seen since. He is 
married and is the father of seven 
children. According to Attorney Irv¬ 
ing G. Zazove, Conway Building, Wol¬ 
kofsky transferred a large amount of 
property to his business partner, 
Adolph Weiner, a few days ago. 
j About ten days ago he left his home 
28.—[Delayed.]—The | and the following day his wife re¬ 
ceived a letter from him saying he 


THIRTEEN PERISH AT SEA 
WHEN U-BOAT SINKS SHIP 

London, Jan. 29.—The admiralty 
announces that the armed escort ves¬ 
sel Mechanician was torpedoed and 
stranded in the English Channel Jan. 
20 and has become a total wreck. 

Three officers and ten men of the 
crew were last. 


NEW TEMBLOR KILLS ONE 
IN GUATEMALA’S CAPITAL 


VATICAN COMPILING BOOK 
OF WAR DIPLOMATIC PAPERS 


[at tlie Plaza 
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he had valuable : which milch cows and work horses 


Rome, Jan. 

Vatican, according to the report here, 

is compiling a white book, containing | intended to jump in the river at the 
the dip: via tic documents from the | Twelfth street bridge. Later he re- 
of i begin::. :g of the war. i turned home. 


re, bric-a-brac and j would receive the major portion of ‘ Herald advertisers are first choice 


oilier personal property. 


ih« available supply. 


with Herald readers. 


It was said that further proceedings 
in another branch of the court will 
be instituted against him. 


country, and al¬ 
ready it is pur¬ 
posed to extend their range over 
the seas to our allies and our 
enemies. 

Intended simply as ,a defense 
of his department against the 
charges of inefficiency promul¬ 
gated by Senator Chamberlain, 
the secretary’s presentation of 
military accomplishment has 
gone far beyond its original 
purpose. 

It is difficult to put a limit on 
the importance this address may 
attain in the war. As a starter 
it has flattened out the project 
of establishing a war cabinet in 
the face of President Wilson’s 
opposition. 

May Die in Committee. 

It now seems .probable that 
bill never will leave the com¬ 
mittee. Among the Republicans 
on the committee Warren cer¬ 
tainly is against the bill, which 
counterbalances Chamberlain’s 
vote for it. Reed, McKellar and 
Hitchcock, who were supposed 
to be wavering when Chamber- 
lain made his great speech, 
seemed by their questions to in¬ 
dicate a thorough sympathy 
with the position and conten¬ 
tions of the Secretary of War. 
Without two of them in addition 
to Chamberlain joining with the 
Republicans it will be impossi¬ 
ble to get a favorable recom¬ 
mendation for the measure, 
which is, therefore, due to die 
in the committee. 

Era of Bitterness Over. 

This course will put a period 
to the era of bitterness inaugu¬ 
rated by Chamberlain’s speech. 
With no bill to talk about, a 
dozen big speeches, for and 
against the administration, will 
fail to explode. 

Colonel Roosevelt’s campaign 
was to have started on this 
measure, and the Republicans, 
from Johnson from the sun- 
kissed shores of California to 
Lodge and the bleak coasts of 
Maine, were due to make the 
Senate chamber smoke as they 
pointed out the necessity of 
passing the bill that would take 
control of the war away from 
President Wilson. 

Springboard Taken Away. 

Introduced by Chamberlain, a 
Democrat, and the chairman of 
the military affairs committee, 
it furnished an ideal springboard 
from which Republicans could 
dive into the fray. And now the 
springboard has been taken 
away, because Secretary Baker 
knew what to say and how to 
say it. 

That’s a good deal for one 


























































































































































Baker Routs His Critics . 

Secretary of War Baker, in his reply - 
to his critics, has shown to the entire sat- | 
isfaction of the country and to the world i 
that America has accomplished wonders— ! 
almost miracles—since the declaration of 
war against Germany. 

The cool, unruffled, confident attitude 
of the Secretary—evidence unquestionable 
that he has performed his duties well— 
has made a most profound impression even 
on those who were most bitter in their 
criticism of the Secretary. 

Mr. Baker calmly told the committee 
what the war department had accom¬ 
plished, never uttering a word of condem¬ 
nation of the men w f ho charged him with 
inefficiency, and proving that they did 
not know what they were talking about 
When they made the charges. Even Sena¬ 
tor Chamberlain admitted that the nation 
had worked wonders in the mobilizing and 
caring for the army, and in the matter 
of getting the men ready for activities 
on the European battlefields. 

The information that we now have ready 
a million men who can be sent to France 
at any moment came as a great surprise 
to the critics who had insisted that the 
army was wholly unprepared for service. 
That we will have half a million on the 
battle front in the early part of this year 
also was a revelation to the country at 
large. 

While the enemies of the country were 
framing up charges against the Secretary 
of War, that official was sitting in con¬ 
ference with members of commissions from 
the various countries at war and quietly 
learning their needs, then applying the 
advice so, received to the upbuilding of 
a great and powerful fighting machine, 
unmindful of th£ unjust criticisms by 
the men who should have been loyally sup¬ 
porting the administration. With no word 
of complaint, he went about his duties, 
bringing results that he now shows to 
be almost unbelievable. 

When ordered by the Senate to make 
known the war secrets of the country, 
merely to satiate the desires of a few poli¬ 
ticians who hoped to find something wrong 
by which the Wilson administration might 
be discredited, and who above all hoped 
to lend aid to the cause of the Kaiser, 
Secretary Baker, in manly, fearless man¬ 
ner, lays bare the plans that have been 
perfected and those in course of perfec¬ 
tion. and the world is astounded at what 
has been accomplished with no display, 
no bluster, no egotism. He shows to the 
world that he has the nation’s interests 
uppermost in his mind; that he courts 
criticism, if such criticism is constructive; 
that he is willing to let the world think 
what it may if he knows he is accomplish¬ 
ing something looking to ultimate victory 
for our arms. 

The Tennessean .and American has said 
before that Secretary Baker, and all ’ oth¬ 
ers entrusted with the conduct of the 
war, have been doing all that could be 
done, and that there should be no criti¬ 
cism of the work or of the men. It is no 
surprise that the war secretary has in 
so dignified and gentlemanly manner made 
his accusers appear small in the eyes of 
the world; yet it is a surprise even to 
the best friends of the administration that 
so much could have been accomplished 
and that errors could have been so few and 
of so little seriousness. 

Secretary of War Baker has proven him¬ 
self a giant in organization, a statesman 
of the highest type, and a man loyal to 
his country and earnest in his desire to 
do that which is best for America and 
for the world. 

It only remains for the authorities to 
have Col. Roosevelt and his political fol¬ 
lowers forcibly removed from the national 
capital, and if need be, placed in duress. 
While we are seeking out for punish¬ 
ment enemies bf the country, let us be¬ 
gin with that clique posing as patriots, 
but who carry concealed the deadly bombs 
which they would use against our own 
sons to bring about the elevation of the 
man who believes he is the only one in 
the country who is capable of intelligently 
administering the affairs of the nation—one 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Clear the capital city of this element, 
even though violence be necessary to bring 
about the result. 
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MR. BAKER’S SECOND APPEARANCE. 

There is a marked difference in Secretary Baker 
on his present appearance before the senate com¬ 
mittee and on his earlier appearance before the same 
body. He was almost flippant then; he fenced with 
his interrogators and persisted in trying to put them 
,in the wrong, seeming to resent their assumption 
to question him at all. Now he is in earnest. He 
explains at length where he evaded before. He does 
not hold back information, but at least makes a 
show of desire to tell facts. He manifests eagerness 
to have congress and the public know what he has 
done, what his difficulties have been in doing it and 
what obstacles remain ahead still to be overcome. 

This change is the most noticeable fact in the ad¬ 
dress of Monday and decidedly the most welcome. 

It is evidence of a new spirit in the secretary, which 
by inference may be ascribed as well to the admin¬ 
istration of which lie is a part. It implies a recog¬ 
nition that the stupendous task of winning the strug¬ 
gle will tax the full powers of the whole nation, that 
it cannot be accomplished by keeping this an “exclu¬ 
sive” war and that both the burden of lighting 
through to success and the glory of victory at the 
end will be for the whole American people and can¬ 
not be monopolized by a few leaders. 

Mr. Baker pleads that this is the greatest war in 
history and that unprecedented effort is necessary to 
win it. That is true; hut it is equally true that if 
the end to he attained is unprecedented the means 
for attaining the end are also unprecedented. If 
never before in history was a nation required to cre¬ 
ate an army of the size needed in the United States 
and under conditions as arduous as those of the pres¬ 
ent, never before in history was there such a nation 
as that in the United Stated to accomplish the pur¬ 
pose at once, so individually able, intelligent and 
willing, so numerous and so wealthy. Never before 
have a people’s military leaders had at their disposal 
such a potentially powerful military implement as 
this people of ours. The means are cpmmensurate 
with the end, however difficult the end may be. It 
Is a matter of ability to adapt the means to the end 
and that is the duty of the men who are pur leaders, 
Mr. Baker prominently among them. 

Are the leaders competent? Here is the crux of 
the question, the point on which the present inves¬ 
tigation turns. It is the point on which the Ameri¬ 
can people desire information. After the secretary 
of war has completed his testimony and it has under¬ 
gone the searching process of cross-examination, and 
after all the supplementary testimony has been 
spread on the record, we can decide better than now 
whether the leaders are fitted to adapt the unparal¬ 
leled forces at their command to the unprecedented 
purpose we all have in view. Meanwhile Mr. Baker 
libs made an impression, perhaps not the “profound 
impression” Senator Chamberlain says he has made, 
but certainly a better impression than on his earlier 
appearance. His new disposition to welcome instead 
of repelling co-operation is a distinct stimulus for 
intensified energy among the great people whose 
destinies are at stake and who fervently desire to 
put forth their utmost power and ask only that their 
power shall be wisely guided in its assembling and 
application. 


This business of being the center 
of a big fight is not a new thing to 
Newton D. Baker. 

As city solicitor and aid to Tom L.J 
Johnson and as mayor of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Johnson’s successor in the 
battles to make Cleveland a “City on 
a Hill,” Baker fought bitter and pow¬ 
erful opponents and interests for 
many years—and won his fight. 

Baker has a fighting jaw, something 
like that of the president and \he hasi 
an uncanny habit of being on the j 
right side of a fight. 

This little man with the strong jaw ; 
and the whimsical eyes is a “human 
little cuss,” but he never has been a 
“slap-’em-on-the-back” politician and 
it; isn’t likely lie ever will ‘be. 

Once a Cleveland reporter said to 
him; “Why don’t you thaw out? A 
lot of people don’t know how human 
you are because you don’t warm up 
tc them. v Why don’t you cuss once in 
a while?” 


| cc 

Baker’s working knowledge of the 

English language is so compute that 

UJ 

he doesn’t need cuss words. 

Long political campaigning lias 


sharpened his natural ability at the 

I—p 

art of repartee. Roosevelt, who’s out 


to get him now, knows something 

< 

about his ability in that line, as the 


result of the many letters exchanged 


by Baker and T. R., when the latter 


wanted to lead a division in (France. 


Baker was graduated froi\i Johns 
Hopkins and Washington-Lee, after 
which he practiced law a while in 
Martinsburg, W. Va. Previously he 
had been secretary to former Post¬ 
master General Wilson. 

He went to Cleveland in i.897 and 
hooked up with Tom Johnson, who 
said of him; “Baker is a UtDe mental 
giant.” He was elected city solicitor 
three times and fought on Tohnson’st 
side through the three-cent street car 
fare fight. 

He looked like a hoy in court, hut 
he handled the months’ litigation in 
this case so well that the legal lights! 
arrayed against him—some of the- 
best in the country—first sat up to 
take notice, then went down in de¬ 
feat. 

He was elected mayor of Cleveland, 
first in 1911 by the biggest majority 
ever given a mayoralty winner. 

As mayor he fought for and won a 
municipal light plant that sells cur¬ 
rent at a maximum of three cents a 
ikillowat and forced down the private 
lighting and power company rates. 

He won the famous lake front 
case—a battle with the powerful rail¬ 
road interests that involved thiitv 
: million dollars’ worth of property. And 
• then he turned around and got the 
1 railroads he had beaten to agree to 
| build a magnificent union depot, a 
; project which the war has held up. 

! His friends are not troubled about 
1 his fight with “this Chamberlain per¬ 
son,” over the war preparations. He 
has come out on top many times m 
I fights just as bitter with opponents 
j just as powerful, even if the'stakes 
v r eren’t so high.—Palatka News! 
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SECBETABY BAKEB’S STATEMENT. 

Secretary Baker created a profound im¬ 
pression, so the reports say, and he must 
have by so exhaustive a statement of what 
has been accomplished so far. 

And, accepting as accurate his statement 
of fhctSj the showing is good 1 , considering 
the conditions at the time war was declared, 
and also considering the machinery of the 
war department and the character of team 
work between the executive and legislative 
departments which has prevailed during the 
past ten months. 

The Post has insisted all along that the 
people themselves were responsible primari¬ 
ly for whatever was lacking in our army 
and' navy. 

Congress has not dared to appropriate 
money for the army and navy, because mem¬ 
bers feared defeat at the polls. No presi¬ 
dent had dared to recommend such appro¬ 
priations up to the beginning of the Euro¬ 
pean war. 

That being true, the country found itself 
with an obsolete machine of small dimen¬ 
sions and even smaller experience, with not 
an officer in it who had actually commanded 
a real army, not a bureau chief whose ex¬ 
perience had qualified him for service of 
the highest type in feuch an emergency as 
the war brought us, no artillery or guns, 
not even facilities for clothing a consider¬ 
able force. 

Admitting that there is no reason for any > 
well informed citizen to regard Mr. Baker 
as the very strongest war minister it was 
possible for Mr. Wilson to find, the very 
fact that Mr. Baker had little foundation to 
begin with, and that the nation was pacifist 
in a most positive sense at the beginning, 
as it had been for many years, substantially 
vindicates the administration of primary 
responsibility for mistakes. 

Serious mistakes would have happened 
under the circumstances, no matter who had 
been president oi % who had been in charge 
of the war department. 

The' main thing is, are the executive and 
legislative branches of the government go¬ 
ing to work in harmony and hasten the war 
preparations, correct blunders as they are 
discovered*, and discover blunders with rea¬ 
sonable alacrity? 

The president’s. prerogatives as executive 
head of the government are not to be nulli¬ 
fied, but the senate’s executive function is 
also to be considered, and the congress as 
the representative of the people has its 
prerogatives which can not be destroyed or 
impaired by executive mandate. 

There needs to be a general speeding up, 
not only in Washington, but in the country. 
Our shortcomings are confined to no par¬ 
ticular person or interest. Our transporta¬ 
tion, our shipbuilding, our fuel production, 
our food production, our munitions industry, 
our steel activities, our clothing industries, 
everything, in fact, are below maximum effi¬ 
ciency and production. 

The war department has done much, so 
have other departments, so have the indus¬ 
tries, so has the country generally, but they : 
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Sec. Baker’s Address. 

In his address before the -senate committee last 
Monday, Secretary Baker made .the blatant and exag¬ 
gerated element of his critics look somewhat foolish. 

Even Senator Chamberlain, who recently made the out¬ 
rageous statement that our war preparations have utterly 
4 ‘broken down,” is now fain to admit that Mr. Baker’s 
statement is “reassuring,” etc. 

As Mr. Baker dealt in facts of record, the question 
arises: Why did not Mr. Chamberlain ascertain those 
facts before alarming the American public and possibly 
exhilarating the German press with his ill timed exagger¬ 
ation of molehills of mistakes into mountains of failure ?j 

Mr. Baker with his unfailing coolness and courtesy, 
neatly hit off Mr. Chamberlain when ho said that the. 
effect of his exaggerations about the war work of the 
department was to make “the country feel that the 
shortcomings to which he referred were characteristic 
rather than exceptional.” 

Exactly. In fact the figure now cut by Mr. Chamber- 
lain is rather like that of the wild-eyed Iowa parson, 
who saw three American soldiers in France under the 
influence of liquor and straightway proclaimed ’ that 
Pershing’s army was drunk. 

We are not denying that honest constructive criticism 
of the war work of the administration is wholesome and 
legitimate, and Mr. Baker cheerfully agrees to that and 
admits that, the administration not being superhuman, 
mistakes have been made. 

But when George W. Chamberlain is forced to admit 
that Secretary Baker’s summary of work done is “reas¬ 
suring,” “encouraging,” and so forth, the country may 
safely go further and feel that it is on the whole very 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Baker brought out some vitally important and 
encouraging points. 

The troops were sent to France under some shortage 
of equipment for the simple reason that it was agreed 
with the British and French military authorities that it 
would be better to save that much strain on transporta¬ 
tion, for the shortage could at once be made good on the 
other side. 

As for the Lewis gun controversy, it is shown that 
Gen. Pershing himself-did not desire Lewis guns for use 
on land, and in fact 'th^ Lewis guns with which the 
marines were equipped have already been “retired from 
service” and replaced with other makes. 

As for the rifles, the decisions of the department in 
that particular were in point of fact determined by the 
opinion of such men as Gens. Scott, Kuhn and Pershing— 
all men of tho best obtainable expert authority. 

As to the assembling of troops before there was com* 
plete military equipment for them, that was done under 
the insistent suggestion of no less a personage than Col. 
[Roosevelt’s particular friend, Gen. Leonard Wood. 

So it goes. Secretary Baker was able to show that 
every large step taken by the department, so far from 
being the result of amateur self-efficiency, was taken 
by and with the advice of the military experts, some¬ 
times including the French and British military command¬ 
ers. 

An amusing feature of tho secretary’s summary is 
the rather sarcastic showing that the ideal of accomplish¬ 
ment in the matter of getting troops to France set by a 
magazine of which the great Theodore is a contributing 
editor has already been far exceeded by the department, 
and in the course of a few months will be still more 
exceeded. 

And as if to put the capstone on tho whole impressive 
and heartening address, a prominent British army officer 
just arrived in New York from the front and who 

happened to be an old chum of Col. Roosevelt’s, flatly 
. . .—*--- r-OTfc 
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other way. 

* * # 

And It Certainly Is a Fine Depot 

assinpss 

Alban^. Y ) Cioveland.1 

* # * 


DISTINCTLY PttO*BAKER. 

Chicago, Jan. 29.—[Editor of The Trib¬ 
une.]—When a lot of partisan, self-ap¬ 
pointed critics, unhandicapped by knowl¬ 
edge or responsibility, label their ham¬ 
mers “ constructive criticism " and kid 
themselves they will, with the aid of 
Teddy, soon have the sun rising in the 
west and then a real man, hardly vis¬ 
ible to the partisan eye, towering, as he 
does, so far above them, doing a man’s 
work, comes along and his (secretary of 
war) testimony shows that his depart¬ 
ment has done more for America in 
seven months than the criticism (con¬ 
structive) brigade have in seven cen¬ 
turies. O, Boy! Ain’t it a gr-grand and 
glorious feeling? j. l. W. 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
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SECBETABT BAKER’S STATEMENT. 

Secretary Baker created a profound im¬ 
pression, so the reports say, and he tnust 
have by so exhaustive a statement of what 
has been accomplished so far. 

And, accepting as accurate his statement 
of fheis, the showing is good 1 , considering 
the conditions at the time war was declared, 
and also considering the machinery of the 
war department and the character of team 
work between the executive and legislative 
departments which has prevailed during the 
past ten months. 

The Post has insisted all along that the 
people themselves were responsible primari¬ 
ly for whatever was lacking in our army 
and' navy. 

Congress has not dared to appropriate 
money for the army and navy, because mem¬ 
bers feared defeat at the polls. No presi¬ 
dent had dared to recommend such appro¬ 
priations up to the beginning of the Euro¬ 
pean war. 

That being true, the country found itself 
with an obsolete machine of small dimen¬ 
sions and even smaller experience, with not 
an officer in it who had actually commanded 
a real army, not a bureau chief whose ex¬ 
perience had qualified him for service of 
the highest type in Such an emergency as 
the war brought us, no artillery or guns, 
not even facilities for clothing a consider¬ 
able force. 

Admitting that there is no reason for any 
well informed citizen to regard Mr. Baker 
as the very strongest war minister it was 
possible for Mr. Wilson to find, the very 
fact that Mr. Baker had little foundation to 
begin with, and that the nation was pacifist 
in a most positive sense at the beginning, 
as it had been for many years, substantially 
vindicates the administration of primary 
responsibility for mistakes. 

Serious mistakes would have happened 
under the circumstances, no matter who had 
been president or who had been in charge 
of the war department. 

The main thing is, are the executive and 
legislative branches of the government go¬ 
ing to work in harmony and hasten the war 
preparations, correct blunders as they are 
discovered, and discover blunders with rea¬ 
sonable alacrity? 

The president’s. prerogatives as executive 
head of the government are not to be nulli¬ 
fied, but the senate’s executive function is 
also to be considered, and the congress as 
the representative of the people has its 
prerogatives which can not be destroyed or 
impaired by executive mandate. 

There needs to be a general speeding up, 
not only in Washington, but in the country. 
Our shortcomings are confined to no par¬ 
ticular person or interest. Our transporta¬ 
tion, our shipbuilding, our fuel production, 
our food production, our munitions industry, 
our steel activities, our clothing industries, 
everything, in fact, are below maximum effi¬ 
ciency and production. 

The war department has done much, so 
have other departments, so have the indus¬ 
tries, so has the country generally, but they 
have not done enough, and the general in¬ 
efficiency is yet apparent. And more must 
|.be done and it must be done faster and 
faster—in Washington and throughout the 
country. 

That campaign for re-election now pro¬ 
ceeding on Capitol Hill is the most disas¬ 
trous thing that has yet happened for the 
■ponents | cause, and apparently a disaster fof which 
Crakes | there is no remedy. The injury the nation 

I pe vital. Only time can tell. 

But now that Mr. Baker has spoken, and 
given the country the benefit of the informa¬ 
tion in his possession, can not the presi¬ 
dent bring together the discordant elements 
and let whole-hearted co-ordination take the 
place of wrangling? 

I Nothing else will so hearten the country 
-Itad encourage Great Britain and! Prance. 
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Sec. Baker’s Address. 

In his address before the senate committee last 
Monday, Secretary Baker made .the blatant and exag¬ 
gerated element of his critics look somewhat foolish. 

Even Senator Chamberlain, who recently made the out¬ 
rageous statement that our war preparations have utterly 
4 4 broken down,” is now fain to admit that Mr. Baker s 
statement is 4 4 reassuring/ ' etc. 

As Mr. Baker dealt in facts of record, the question 
arises: Why did not Mr. Chamberlain ascertain those 
facts before alarming the American public and possibly 
exhilarating the German press with his ill timed exagger¬ 
ation of molehills of mistakes into mountains of failure 

Mr. Baker with his unfailing coolness and courtesy, 
neatly hit off Mr. Chamberlain when he said that the. 
effect of his exaggerations about the war work of the; 
department was to make 4 4 the country feel that the 
shortcomings to which he referred were characteristic 
rather than exceptional.” 

Exactly. In fact the figure now cut by Mr. Chamber- 
lain is rather like that of the wild-eyed Iowa parsou, 
who saw three American soldiers in Prance under the 
influence of liquor and straightway proclaimed ’ that 
Pershing's army was drunk. 

We are not denying that honest constructive criticism 
of the war work of the administration is wholesome and 
legitimate, and Mr. Baker cheerfully agrees to that and 
admits that, the administration not being superhuman, 
mistakes have been made. 

But when George W. Chamberlain is forced to admit 
that Secretary Baker's summary of work done is “ reas¬ 
suring, '' 4 4 encouraging,'' and so forth, the country ma} r 
safely go further and feel that it is on the whole 'very 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Baker brought out some vitally important and- 
encouraging points. 

The troops were sent to France under some shortage 
of equipment for the simple reason that it was agreed 
with the British and French military authorities that it 
would be better to save that much strain on transporta¬ 
tion, for the shortage could at once be made good on the 
other side. 

As for the Lewis gun controversy, it is shown that 
Gen. Pershing himself-did not desire Lewis guns for use 
on land, and in fact 'the^ Lewis guns with which the 
marines were equipped have already been 4 4 retired from 
service” and replaced with other makes. 

As for the rifles, the decisions of the department in 
that particular were in point of fact determined by the 
opinion of such men as Gens. Scott, Kuhn and Pershing 
all men of the best obtainable expert authority. 

As to the assembling of troops before there was com¬ 
plete military equipment for them, that was done under 
the insistent suggestion of no less a personage than Col. 
Roosevelt's particular friend, Gen. Leonard Wood. 

So it goes. Secretary Baker was able to show that 
every large step taken by the department, so far from 
being the result of amateur self-efficiency, was taken 
by and with the advice of the military experts, ^ome- 
times including the French and British military command¬ 
ers. 

An amusing feature of the secretary's summary is 
the rather sarcastic showing that the ideal of accomplish¬ 
ment in the matter of getting troops to Prance set by a 
magazine of which the great Theodore is a contributing 
editor has already jbeen far exceeded by the department, 
and in the course of a few months will be still more 
exceeded. 

And as if to put the capstone on the whole impressive 
and heartening address, a prominent British army officer 
just arrived in New York from the front and who 
happened to be an old chum of Col. Roosevelt's, flatly 
declares that “the American army in France is the best 
army in the world, bar none.” 

This Col. Dugmore went on to say: 

“1 spent two weeks at the American camps and I was 
amazed at the excellent soldiery I saw there. Besides 
being fine soldiers they are fine men. I never saw a better 
moral tone among any lot of men in my life. The American 
soldiers were a happy contented set of men. They were 
I well clothed and well supplied in every particular. The 
one complaint that I heard was that they did not get 
enough American newspapers and that they did not come 
soon enough. ” 

So altogether, Monday, the day of Secretary Baker's 
appearance before congress, was a good day for the 
administration of the war department and therefore a 
good day for the patriotic American people who, approv¬ 
ing honest and reasonable criticism and insisting that 
their money shall be well spent and their armies well 
provided for, have no use for blatant faultfinding am 
political muckraking of their heavily tasked nationa 
government at this crisis. 
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DISTINCTLY PRO-BAKER. 

Chicago, Jan. 29.—[Editor of The Trib¬ 
une.]—When a lot of partisan/ self-ap¬ 
pointed critics, unhandicapped by knowl¬ 
edge or responsibility, label their ham¬ 
mers “ constructive criticism " and kid 
themselves they will, with the aid of 
Teddy, soon have the sun rising in the 
west and then a real man. hardly vis¬ 
ible to the partisan eye, towering, as he 
does, so far above them, doing a man’s 
work,, comes along and his (secretary of 
war) testimony shows that his depart¬ 
ment has done more for America in 
seven months than the criticism (com 
structive) brigade have in seven cen¬ 
turies. O, Boy! Ain’t it a gr-grand and 
glorious feeling? j. l». 
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A Thorough-Going American and Democrat—Motive of Attacks Upon 
Him by Hide-Bound Republican Protectionists — A 
Humanitarian with a Wide View 


What manner of man is this Newton D. Baker about whom the political battle 
Is now raging in Washington? It is alleged that he is a woful incompetent, a pacifist 
in disguise, an economic theorist, dangerously devoted to the single tax and other 
“isms,” and that he is conspicuously unfit for his position. On the other hand, the 
belief is widely held that Newton D. Baker is singularly the right man in the right 
place; that he is a true democrat placed at a crucial point in the battle for democ¬ 
racy which the United States is now waging, and that the attacks upon him are 
really not directed against him, but against President Wilson, and the. President’s 
•plans for a democratic peace. This, with its slant toward Free Trade, has deeply 
stirred the hide-bound Republican Protectionists, who, to the country at large, are 
standing behind the President, but in reality are standing behind him with extremely 

sharp knives in their hands. Where does the truth lie? _ ’ _— 

To my mind, chiefly with the defenders |The problem before him and reorganize 
cf the Secretary of War. although, as 


will be shown in these articles, he has 
blundered gravely. But he is a good 
Democrat; he has not been unfaithful to 
the Democratic teachings of his precep¬ 
tor, Torn Li. Johnson. He is, like Brand 
Whitlock and Frederic C. Howe and oth¬ 
ers of this school, firm in his belief that 
public office is a public trust for the plain 
people. He is in many respects, because 
of his democratic views, essentially the 
right man in the right place. One has 
only to conceive what mischief could be 
done in the Secretaryship of War by a 
mind as limited as Mr. Burleson’s or one 
as reactionary as that of Mr. Ballinger 
to realize that a domineering, stop-at- 
nothing office autocrat in his position 
would have .taken us far along the road 
towards militarism of the Prussian type 
by this time. The Public is correct when 
it deems him a tribune of the people and 
a right bower of the President. He is 
fortuitously placed to fight Mr. Wilson’s 
battles and the country’s for a peace that 
shall really be a people’s peace, and not 
a peace of secret diplomacy and open im¬ 
perialism. He is far from being a woful 
incompetent. As to his pacifism, if he 
aver really believed in it, he has long 
since forgotten about it, and the theory 
that he has been delibei'ately surround¬ 
ing himself by pacifists—in order, of 
course, to weaken the efficiency of the 
War Department, and thus bring disgrace 
upon himself as an administrator—is too 
absurd to be worthy of notice. Similarly 
irrelevant are all references tb hfcs eco¬ 
nomic views. It is true, however, that 
he has carried into his office his social 
reform beliefs, and that he is not willing 
to subordinate to the exigency of the 
hour standards of labor and of living 
which have been dearly won by years of 
hard and thankless reform drudgery. All 
honor to him for that. 

Bnt, it will be asked, does this make 
him a good executive and the right 
man in the right place? Emphatically, 
it does not. Aqy man whose instincts 
ere right, who is fired with a determina¬ 
tion to preserve democracy at home 
while waging war on autocracy abroad, 
would be out of place as Secretary of 
War if he could not make good as an 
executive. Mr. Baker will, therefore, be^ 
judged finally not by his democratic prin-' 
Yiples and his readiness to live up to: 
them, but by his ability to do the job 
assigned to him as effectively as it is: 
possible for anyone else to accomplish it. 
In this connection it will, of course, have 
to be asked whether given our anti¬ 
quated army system and our hopelessly 
Involved War Department, any human 
being could possibly make a success of 


the whole business in war time. That 
will be considered later. First, let us 
inquire something about the personal¬ 
ity of Mr. Baker and what he stands for 
before proceeding to a discussion of his 
errors as Secretary of War and the mag¬ 
nitude of the task before him. 

To one accustomed to the frock-coat¬ 
ed and high-hatted statesmanship of 
England and Europe, and the awe-in¬ 
spring circumstances under which Cabin¬ 
et officers work in Europe, it must be 
something of a shock to enter Secre¬ 
tary Baker’s office and engage in con¬ 
versation with the physically little man 
who sits at the big desk. He is thorough¬ 
ly American in his informality, and when 
it comes to smoking, he will be the last 
man to come out in favor of smokeless 
days as a war savings measure. He Is 
forever at his pipe, and if he is inter¬ 
ested in what is being said to him, it is 
not long before he is tipping back in 
his chair and elevating his feet higher 
than they ever go in European offices. 
Or he will sit on the table behind his 
desk and swing his feet like a school¬ 
boy in recess. 

But you quickly forget these manner¬ 
isms iii the evident keenness of the man 
himself; his ready thrust and parry in 
any argument, the careful attention he 
gives to everything that is said, his com¬ 
plete concentration on the subject in 
hand. You realize very quickly that it 
is a big man you have before you, and 
a square man—a man who wants to do 
exactly the just and right thing. He 
betrays his legal mind in the first two 
minutes because he wants clear defi¬ 
nitions, he quickly begins to marshal the 
evidence, and he asks the kind of ques¬ 
tions that a good judge would. He weighs 


I everything from the point of view of the 
task assigned to him, and that is to raise 
a vast army in the quickest possible time. 
He does not hesitate to make compro¬ 
mises, and to assent to things or to yield 
to prejudices which he personally detests 
In order to advance this purpose for which 
he has been retained by President Wilson. 

It is not long before you fee\ the win¬ 
ning charm of the man. Senator Cham¬ 
berlain, in the middle of his attack upon 
him, stopped to say how much he liked 
and respected Mr. Baker, and the respect 
and liking of the War Department of¬ 
ficials Mr. Baker has had from the be¬ 
ginning. He is so mentally alert and so 
quick to catch the essential point of an 
argument that it is always a pleasure to 
do business with him, particularly be¬ 
cause of the evident breadth of his mind 
and the fact that he is viewing questions 
from a humanitarian, a national, and at 
times, even an international point of view, 


and there are singularly few officehold¬ 
ers in Washington of whom this can be 
said. When all the things that Mr. Baker 
has done can be spoken of, as, for in¬ 
stance, his handling of the conscientious 
objectors, his rigid punishment of all of¬ 
fending officers, his really generous spirit 
in dealing with the individual human 
problems that come before him, there will 
be a wide change of feeling in regard to 
him, despite the undeniable mistakes that 
he has made, for Americans like men 
whose hearts are in the right place and 
are responsive to individual need and suf¬ 
fering. Bad as conditions are in the 
carpps, they would indubitably have been 
worse had there not been this fine hu¬ 
manitarian in charge of the War De¬ 
partment. 

Few people realize how admirable and 
forceful a public speaker Mr. Baker is. 
It has long been known that the verdict 
of unbiassed men in Cleveland runs to 
the effect that he is a remarkable cam¬ 
paigner, as well as a most able admin¬ 
istrator. Only the other day he made 
a speech before the Southern Society in 
this city which completely carried away 
a group of some fifteen prominent news¬ 
paper men, chiefly from out of town, who 
are so hardened to public speaking as 
to be usually quite beyond any thrills. 
But Secretary Baker moved those men 
profoundly; they came away from that 
dinner say’ng it was i.l>r greatest speech 
they had ever heard, and by far the ab¬ 
lest in its bearing on the war and its 
presentation of the democratic ideal for 
which President Wilson is avowedly fight¬ 
ing. 

Most of these fifteen auditors are prob¬ 
ably entirely opposed to the Secretary’s 
economic reform views. But he swept 
everything before him that night, and 
no man could have done it who was not 
profoundly loyal to the cause in which 
the nation is engaged and stirred to his 
depths by the magnitude and the gravity 
of the responsibility which is his. It is 
a great pity indeed that our Cabinet of¬ 
ficers have not seats on the floor of Con¬ 
gress. If there is any one reform which 
this war ought to bring about, it is that. 
Surely, if Newton D. Baker had to ex¬ 
plain and defend his course day by day 
in the House, he would long since have 
impressed the country by his great abil¬ 
ity, and he would have gained much by 
the questions and criticisms that would 
daily have been hurled at him. He would 
long since have been wearing the nick¬ 
name once bestowed upon Lincoln’s old 
rival, Stephen A. Douglas, “The Little 
Giant,” and he would be wearing it far 
more honorably because of his devotion 
to principle. 

It is not only because of his ability 
and his personality that those who are 
hoping to drive Mr. Baker out of the 
Cabinet are surety indulging in vain 
hopes, so far as President Wilson is con¬ 
cerned. There are at least three lame— 
very lame—ducks in his Cabinet whom 
the President could have dropped at. the 
beginning of his second term with great 
benefit to his Administration, and to the 
country as a whole. But he is like ada¬ 
mant when it comes to criticism of his 
subordinates; the sharper the criticism 
the more certain it is that the President 
will stick by his lieutenant. McKinley 
yielded when Secretary Alger became a 
victim to the War Department system 
and the politics he practiced, which were 
then rife in the army. There is a dif¬ 
ferent backbone in the White House to¬ 
day, and he showed it in his passionate 


defence of his Secretary of War the other 
day. 

One thing men are saying. It is that 
the Chamberlain attack has put an enc 
to the chances of Secretary Bakerls sc- 
curing the i >omo«T& -c rittn final voii 
the Presidency. Personally, I do not be 
lieve that Mr. Baker has concerned him 
self for a moment with this possibilit 
since he has been in office. The Presi 
dential bee is busy around another Cab 
net bonnet. As a matter of fact, Seen 
tary Baker is not particularly in loi 
with public office. He voluntarily i 
tired from the Mayoralty in Cleveland 
order to make a little money for his fan 
ilv by his law .practice, without drea ; 
ing that another irresistible call for pu 
lice service would present itself in so sho 
a time. Some one who knows him ini 
mately tells me that the real avnbitii 
of Newton Baker is something entire 
different. He would, it seems, if lie lu 
his qhoice, rather follow in the lootste 
of his teacher, Tom L. Johnson, and bui 
up a school of young discipte^jifJ 
principles for which he stands. W 
knows, some day Newton Baker may 
the brilliant and inspiring head of son 
great university. If he is, it may safe 
be laid down that to his doors will tbroi 
in great numbers young men enthim 
and inspired by the democratic idci 
drawn thither by the renown of a gre. 
teacher, whom they will honor for h 
service in the great war, even while 
mitting the blunders he has made. * 

O. G. V. 

(A. second article on Mr. Baker's ft 
in office, and his difficulties, will appt 
to-morrow.) 
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His Acts in Office Examined—Failure to Reorganize the War Depart¬ 
ment in Essential Respects—Management of the 
Selective Draft Criticised 

OB& 5 - 

ii. 

No one who has not made a study of the War Department, past and present, can 
realize the immensity of the job presented to Mr. Baker. Secretary Root we continue 
to think of as one of the greatest Secretaries of War because he made some changes 
and introduced some reforms, including the organization of the General Staff, and 
yet, when he got through with the War Department, the same old system was there. 
There was the same old red tape, the same old inner ring of influential generals 
dominating the Department, the same determination to do business in the old way, 
and above all, the same type of hide-bound military mind. Somehow, everybody 
succumbs to it; the young military reformer, if he by any chance gets to high posi¬ 
tion when he is comparatively young, seems quickly to yield to the same deadening 
influence, which has not persisted to the same extent by any means in the navy. It 
is not only that the administrative bureaus are cumbersome and not coordinated, and 
that each is jealous of the other, but that the military spirit as it is found elsewhere, 
notably in France, is sadly lacking. “Eappined before. But every one of these 

It is open to question whether anyone Secretaries of the last two decades with 

could make a complete success of Mr. whom I have talked when they were in 

Baker’s task, whether anyone could take office, while conscious of the shortcom- 
our antiquated army system and our ihgs of the army, were for some reason 
hopelessly involved War Department and or other unable to grapple with the evils 
make it over in war time. There are as a whole. They undertook their re¬ 
bound to be errors, there will continue tforms piecemeal, and tried to stiffen 
to be much confusion, there will proba- the morale of the whole army by doing 

bly continue to be needless waste of life, away with an abuse here and an abuse 

there will be endless red tape, and the there, and holding the officers up to a 
same old inability to take rapid forward stricter moral responsibility—a slow 

steps, which have been characteristic of 
the War Department in every war in 
■which the country has engaged—unless 
we stay in the war for years and learn 
by bitter experience. It took the Waf 
Department in the Civil War nearly 
three years to learn from the Confeder¬ 
ates what wonderful use could be made 
of cavalry organized as a separate force 
and operating with great speed over wide 
ranges of country. The Confederates had 
well demonstrated this early in 1862; it 
was 1864 before Washington really put 
the lesson into practice. History is like¬ 
ly to repeat itself now as it did in 1898. 

There are many reasons for this; let 


method which never took them very far 
before their terms expired or they re¬ 
signed. Where they failed, and where, to 
an outsider, Secretary Baker has failed, 
was in not sending for experts in govern¬ 
ment, like Dr. Frederick A. Cleveland 
and Henry Bruere, efficiency experts like 
Morris Llewellyn Cooke, lately Director of 
Public Works in Philadelphia under 
Mayor Blankenburg, and business experts 
like Charles M; Schwab, with records of 
great executive success, and giving them 
three months to work out a complete 
plan of reorganization, precisely as they 
would if they had to deal with a bank¬ 
rupt iron works, that had to be re- 
it suffice to give one, which is the chieL organized and made to pay dividends in 
curse of the army: No officer is ever the shortest possible time. Even then, 
punished or set aside or dropped because it would be doubtful if they could get 
of inefficiency or ineffectiveness , One Congress to enact the changes into law 
need only imagine what would happen under some years; it took decades to 
to the Bethlehem Steel works if every bring about the simple amalgamation of 
official knew that, having been appoint- the Quartermaster, Subsistence, and Pay 
©d, he would rise steadily (subject to some Corps of the armies, which was .finally 
notoriously ineffective examinations for achieved in 1912, yet there never was I 
promotion) unless he created a public a sound reason why there should be such 
scandal or was caught making off with & separation of these three functions, save 
the company’s money. The works would that there were these three departments 
be honeycombed with dry-rot and ineffi- i n the British army of 1776. 

ciency in no time at all. A few years « . . . . 

i , , .... But if such a complete reorganization 

VwT T ! aU Planned, it would seem as if it 

chiefs in the War Department were ap- would surely have been possibIe to enact 

pointed ^r four years only so that at , t into law in m6 or „„ in y , 
led 6 £ • J? they couid he drop- Mr . WiWs complete control 

ped, if inefficient and S o back to Uieir gress and the eve r-present possibility that 

former positions or go on the retired list mi(yhf ho ^ at 

4 * ± mi&nt be drawn into the world war. 

if the president preferred. Yet no such -vr 0 , 

«. , , -No one attempted it, and when Mr Baker 

officer has ever been dropped; they have rarnp infri Q , _ aKer 

. ... ' , came into office, and war appeared on the 

all-beem reappointed, no matter what v nr u rtn +• tne 

their efficiency, when their terms expir- " P 

ed, and the law has failed of its pur- SesIt huZf u V ", T"* ° f the 

pose to bring new blood into high posi- new and vouL offle ** V l0t ° f 

tipns and made possible, dropping for dul- wi | h th cers, or try to work 

ness or' inefficiency. • with the older men and piece out the 

■ When, a: new Secretary of War gets °f ° n , b Z th ® 4 ° f such bodies 

into this position, it takes him as long | w Tn d tr"" ° U ”, Cl1 ° f Defence - the 

to learn the job as it does a Police Com- n jH 0 ns BoairTth °w ’ n 6 General Mu " 
missioner of New York to understand the "urv^ V f """ ’ and D ° W 
all the workings of the police “system.” H „ hn „ y ° r ' of Purchases, etc. 

Not one has succeeded in entirely mas- L he b . . , Q a ei lcy ’ and one of 
tering the War Department. Secretary | ° ^ ^ ^ 

Garrison did admirably in many ways, I p'artment for some tl V 6 , War De “ 

notably in keeping politics absolutely out threw o've Tf job 

of the army, something that had never ,—- over his job 


and found a way of getting to France in 
double-quick time. He foresaw exactly 
what has happened, including the popu¬ 
lar outcry and the Congressional inquiry, 
and is no doubt thanking his stars that 
he is near the firing line in France and 
not on the firing line in Washington to¬ 
day. “Mrf Baker,” he said, “has decided 
for the older officers; the War Depart¬ 
ment is no place for me.” 

Now, Mr. Baker Is right in saying that 
great things have been accomplished, but 
a good deal more would have been cor¬ 
rectly done had it not been for the blun¬ 
ders in connection with the draft. To my 
mind, Mr. Baker’s acceptance of conscrip¬ 
tion was real treachery to his democratic 
idealism. But conscription was intro¬ 
duced at a cost to date of nearly five and 
one-quarter millions of dollars, and of 
many, many millions of dollars in unpaid 
patriotic service, with the result that 
almost as many men have to date "been 
voluntarily enlisted as have been con¬ 
scripted, and this without a regular Pres¬ 
idential call for volunteers. It was urged 
on behalf of conscription that it was 
infinitely fairer and wiser than the 
volunteer system, and th^t its selec¬ 
tive character made it far. more ef¬ 
fective, speaking from the military point 
of view. But the Government has gone 
right on taking men by the non-selective 
system of volunteering, accepting to date 
some three hundred and sixty-five thou¬ 
sand for the regular army alone, to say 
nothing of the fully two hundred thou¬ 
sand who have volunteered for the navy, 
the Marine Corps, and the National 
Guard. The draft system was not even 
truly selective at first, as its creator and 
organizer, Gen. Crowder, has now freely 
admitted. But that is another story. The 
point I wish to make is that Gen. Crow¬ 
der or somebody else determined that 
180,000 men should be sent to camp on 
September 1, and a number of men at 
several later dates, until the whole origi¬ 
nal draft was called out. 

Mr. David Lawrence, the Evening Post’s 
Washington correspondent, in hi s recent 
admirable statement of the case of the 
Administration and Mr. Baker against 
Mr. Roosevelt and Senator Chamberlain, 
states that the draft machinery having 
once been set in motion “could not be 
changed,” and so the conscripts were call¬ 
ed out about on the days set without the 
slightest reference to the fact that the 
Quartermaster Corps was not prepared 
promptly to clothe the men or the Medi¬ 
cal Corps ready to nurse them. As a 
result, hundreds of men have died as 
needlessly as men died in the Spanish- 
American War of typhoid fever. It does 
not seem to have occurred to Secretary 
Baker, or Gen. Crowder that the con¬ 
scripted men should be called out only 
when there were enough overcoats and 
uniforms on hand to equip them. The 
loss of time would have been very slight, 
because in many of the camps even a 
normal winter would have gravely inter¬ 
fered with the training of the troops. Any 
actual gain in getting these men out of 
their homes and subjecting them to the 
discipline of army life has been far offset 
by the scandals, and, what is worse, wide¬ 
spread depression among the men at the 
camps, due to the conditions under which 
they have been forced to live. To the 
outsider, it looks as if if were another 
glorious victory for the rigid official mind, 
and it is hard to see how Newton Baker 
can avoid the responsibility of this fate¬ 
ful and fatal blunder, which could have 
been prevented by a single order—the 
calling out of only 60,000 or 75,000 men on 
September first. The delays in purchas¬ 
ing supplies and ordering cannon, rifles, 
etc., were due to defects in the War De¬ 
partment organization,, which it would 
seem could only have been overcome by 
reorganizig? andu^fQ^minje: the War. De 


partment itself. Any Secretary would 
have been the victim of them, as they 
all have been, had not a major surgical 
operation of a most far-reaching charac¬ 
ter been undertaken upon the War De¬ 
partment itself. 

The third blunder of which the Sec¬ 
retary of War has been guilty was the 
manner of his appearance before the Sen¬ 
ate Committee on Military Affairs. He 
seemed to be, or the newspapers so por¬ 
trayed him, a brilliant witness, sparring 
in court with the prosecuting attorney. It 
does not seem a mistake to believe that 
if he had come quietly and modestly be¬ 
fore the Committee, and made a state¬ 
ment like the following, he would have 
headed off the mere partisan part of the 
inquiry, and made a profound impres¬ 
sion upon the country. Let us suppose 
that he had talked thus: 

Gentlemen of the Committee, I am here 
to answer every question which you desire 
to ask that I can answer without giving im¬ 
portant information to the enemy. I know 
that you mean to help me, and I want 
to be helped. We have made blunders 
and some we have paid for in human 
lives that make me sick at heart. We 
don’t want to make any more, but I 
want you to realize that I am dealing 
with a War Department system which is 
about as unfitted to grapple with the un- 
dreamed-of problem of not only raising 
an army larger than we have ever raised 
■ before, by new methods, but of coordi- 
! nating and subordinating ail the indus¬ 
tries of the country which relate to the 
conduct of modern warfare to the task 
of defeating Germany.. This has been 
overwhelming beyond words. Only a 
superman could have accomplished it in 
a short time. I have nothing to conceal 
and if by your questions you can bring 
out any place where I have been remiss 
or shortsighted, I shall welcome it. Now 
j please proceed. 

| Had fie spoken thus* we should have 

lost a brilliant exhibition of ingenious 
mental fencing, but the writer believes 
that the result would have been bene¬ 
ficial to all concerned, and that the de¬ 
sired efficiency in the conduct of the war 
would have been much nearer. This be¬ 
lief is surely borne out by the changed 
manner and conduct of the Secretary in 
appearing at Washington yesterday. 
There are numerous things to which ex¬ 
ception can be taken in his latest state¬ 
ment, which does not explain away the 
blunders set forth above, but the favorable 
effect upon Senator Chamberlain and 
the other members of the committee by 
the friendly and reasonable attitude taken 
by the Secretary shows, perhaps, that 
he himself now realizes the mistake which 
he made. 

There is also reason to believe -that if 
Mr. Baker were to put more driving 
force into the management of the De¬ 
partment, there would be greater speed. 

I am told that he frequently approves a 
proposal which is laid before him in a 
quiet manner, when What Is needed is. 
a vigorous stimulation of the men who 
are entrusted with the job, and a warn¬ 
ing as to what will happen if it' is not 
accomplished. But when all is said and 
done, despite the blunders enumerated, 
a forcing out of Mr.- Baker from the 
Cabinet by the current attacks upon him 
would be a grievous mistake that would 
do far more harm than good. Anybody 
who took his place would have to spend 
months in learning the fundamentals of 
the position and in getting a knowledge 
of the “system.” And then you could 
not possibly find anywhere a more hon¬ 
est, a more hard-working, a more de¬ 
voted and more patriotic Secretary than 
Newton D. Baker, and mighty few men 
anywhere could be discovered with as-1 
























































Washington Straining 
for Greater Efficiency 
in Making War 


David Lawrence at Thursday’s Luncheon 
Says War and Navy Departments Will 
Give a Good Account of Themselves 


“I feel that there are grounds for 
encouragement and confidence today, 
because whatever may be said about 
the recent rumpus which we have had 
in the Senate, it has certainly had the 
effect of making everybody strain 
hard for efficiency. 

‘‘The rumpus was not about prema¬ 
ture peace or quitting, or scandal or 
dishonesty, but about efficiency, and 
it is heartening to think that the row 
was all for one thing—efficiency in 
making war—in winning.” 

This statement was made by David 
Lawrence, Washington correspondent 
for the “New York Evening Post,” 
in an address at the Club last Thurs¬ 
day on the subject, “Washington in 
War Times.” 

Mr. Lawrence gave what was re¬ 
garded by members who heard the 
address one of the clearest-cut de¬ 
scriptions of the workings of the 
governmental departments in Wash¬ 
ington that has been given in the 
Club. 

Tie discussed the Navy and War 
departments and told of the recent 
invexstigations and their effect on the 
work of these departments. 

He said, in part: 

“I have been very much cheered in 
the last few days the way the war has 
been going. I was rather gloomy about 
a month ago. It seemed as if we were 
having all the hard luck and the 
other fellow was having none. But 
the news nowadays shows that there 
are troubles on both sides. But in 
the period that we have passed 
through, the period ot planning and 
preparation, it got to be more or less 
a bore to have officials say to you: 
‘Oh, yes, we will have so many ships 
by such and such a date. After this 
date we will be able to turn them out 
ad lib." 

See the Product Coming Out 

“And you get the feeling, ‘Yes, but 
where is it?’ And nine months have 
passed and I say we are feeling more 
cheered because we are beginning to 
see the product coming out. Some 
of the destroyers we authorized are 
coming out and are on the waves.. 
The aviators we trained are now in 
Europe. The machines we have built 


in the physical accomplishments, but 
in the way that the work we have 
done has dove-tailed with that of 
the French and British. 

“The American is a very boastfui 
person, and the Germans thought wts 
were bluffing. But the war is now in 
a stage where our advice is not only 
being taken, but is having its effect, 
and I look to see us having more and 
more to do with the war councils 
across the water. I happen to know 
that in the matter of the Navy, we 
have already had a very important 
effect on the strategy of naval warfare 
on the other side. 

“Our Navy is not a surprise to 
those who have followed the Navy. 
But it is a good deal of a surprise to 
most of the people who get their im¬ 
pressions of the Navy by regarding a 
single person, the Secretary of the 
Navy, as the personification of the 
Navy. 

Daniels Making Good 

“People are waking up and saying, 
‘Daniels is making good/ The leopard 
does not change his spots. The Sec¬ 
retary of the Navy is not a changed 
man. He is not a different man. He 
is very much the same person as 
when he got there. The only differ¬ 
ence is that his personnel is entirely 
different; that the criticism had the 
effect of demanding an efficiency 
which he might or might not have 
gotten. 

“He has gotten efficiency in a very 
remarkable way by picking out the 
. werv best men. JTe_p-ieked for his Chief 
of Ordnance a young man who had 
not been in bureau work before. He 
simply inquired who was the ablest 
student of ordnance in the Navy, and 
he discovered in the records who it 
was. The man had no political back¬ 
ing or friends. It was a surprise to 
him to be called to Washington, and 
Admiral Earle’s work was recently 
commented upon by the House Com¬ 
mittee on Naval affairs as a remark¬ 
able piece of work. 

“The Secretary of War has had a 
hard time in keeping the regular 
officers at home. They are all anx¬ 
ious to go to France. The conse¬ 
quence is that he has had to depend 
a great deal on the officers taken fr om 
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There was not any delay. The 
younger men were itching to get into 
it, and they were into it, and that is 
the spirit of the Navy on the other 
side. The British tell us more about 
the great things our Navy is doing 
than we get from our own people. 

“Now the Army has been slowly 
forming, and I think the general im¬ 
pression in this country is that we 
have a kind of half-baked force and 
that our men have been more or less 
hastily trained; but as nearly as I can 
tell from the talks that I have had 
with the various officials and people 
who have been on the other side, we 
should have a very efficient force 
when we finally get into it. 

“Our aviation program is going 
along so well that if the decisive bat¬ 
tles of the war are fought this way, I 
think our aviators will be in the thick 
of it. I think we have trained more 
aviators than the British and French 
combined. I believe that our strong 
point in the war will be aviation.*' 
Government by Public Opinion 
Mr. Lawrence pointed out that we 
have in this country what the academ¬ 
ician might call a government by pub¬ 
lic opinion. When this is analyzed 
you find, he says, that it is based en-^ 
tirely on the essentials of impression. 

“Quite recently,” he stated, “you 
had an example of government by 
impression. I followed it through, 
and I think in presenting it, you will 
readily see that I have no personal 
interest in it one way or the other. 

“The Secretary of War appeared 
ten days ago before the Senate com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs. I watched 
the proceedings and I also studied 
carefully the newspaper reports that 
went out. The impression made upon 
the country was this: The Secretary 
of War had fenced with the Senators; 
had acted in a supercilious way, had 
not been frank, and had generally 
conducted himself in an unsatisfactory 
way. That was the impression. A 
little later, the chairman of the 
Senate Committee made a speech in 
New York City and said that the 
military establishment of the Govern¬ 
ment had fallen down. There was a 
distinct impression created by that. 

TCow, one or the other was true; 
either the military establishment had 
fallen down and things were poor, or 
they were not, at that particular time. 
An army is too big an institution to 
change in two weeks. 

“Go back to that first meeting. I 
hold no brief for the Secretary. 1 
think that many another man would 
have conducted himself differentl}' 
under those circumstances. But how 
little attention was paid at the time 
to the provocation for that so-called 
supercilious attitude? 

Questions Were Hostile 
“The questions of the senators were 
hostile questions. The Secretary read 
a statement about initial rush needs 
-imiMnnr — Kppn met, and one of the 
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lire and declined to be frank. It is ! 
human nature. 

“Had he been able to foresee the 
consequences of his own act, I be-I 
lieve he would have swallowed it l 
and acted as he did on the second oc¬ 
casion, which would be to be as frank 
as he could be, yet the consequence • 
of that was entirely different from the 
impression of our military establish¬ 
ment which was given the second time 
when the Secretary appeared, and 
which happens to be the truth, and • 
with which everybody is now in 
agreement. 

“That is a good illustration, be¬ 
cause it shows how fickle public opin¬ 
ion is and must be when it gets an 
imperfect report and inadequate ac¬ 
count of what is going on. 

“I do not mean to criticize 
anybody’s report, but that is our 
habit, that is our method, that is the 
newspaper way of treating it.” 

The speaker was introduced by 
Emil M“. Scholz, publisher of ~TKe 
“Evening Post.” 
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Washington Straining 
for Greater Efficiency 
[ in Making War 

David Lawrence at Thursday’s Luncheon 
’ Says War and Navy Departments Will 
Give a Good Account of Themselves 


‘T feel that there are grounds for 
| encouragement and confidence today. 

because whatever may be said about 
; the recent rumpus which we have had 
in the Senate, it has certainly had the 
effect of making everybody strain 
I hard for efficiency. 

“The rumpus was not about prema- 
I ture peace or quitting, or scandal or 
I dishonesty, but about efficiency, and 
[ it is heartening to think that the row 
I was all for one thing—efficiency in 
I making war—in winning.” 

This statement was made by David 
I Lawrence, Washington correspondent 
for the “New York Evening Post/' 
in an address at the Club last Thurs¬ 
day on the subject, “Washington in 
War Times.” 

Mr. Lawrence gave what was re- 
I garded by members who heard the 
address one of the clearest-cut de- 
I scriptions of the workings of the 
; governmental departments in Wash¬ 
ington that has been given in the 
| Club. 

Tie discussed the Navy and War 
' departments and told of the recent 
investigations and their effect on the 
work of these departments. 

He said, in part: 

“I have been very much cheered in 
the last few days the way the war has 
been going. I was rather gloomy about 
a month ago. It seemed as if we were 
having all the hard luck and the 
other fellow was having none. But 
, the news nowadays shows that there 
are troubles on both sides. But in 
the period that we have passed 
through, the period ot planning and 
preparation, it got to be more or less 
a bore to have officials say to you: 
‘Oh, yes, we will have so many ships 
by such and such a date. After this 
date we will be able to turn them out 
ad lib.’ 

See the Product Coming Out 

“And you get the feeling, ‘Yes, but 
where is it?’ And nine months have 
passed and I say we are feeling more 
cheered because we are beginning to 
see the product coming out. Some 
of the destroyers we authorized are 
coming out and are on the waves.. 
The aviators we trained are now in 
Europe. The machines we have built 
are over there. We are going and 
that is the interesting stage we are 
now in. 

“The Army, as you know from the 
Secretary of War’s statement, is now 
in France in large numbers. And 
even his statements present, I know, 
only an incomplete picture of the tre¬ 
mendous work that has been done on 
the other side; tremendous not only 


in the physical accomplishments, but 
in the way that the work we have 
done has dove-tailed with that of 
the French and British. 

“The American is a very boastfui 
person, and the Germans thought wt 
were bluffing. But the war is now in 
a stage where our advice is not only 
being taken, but is having its effect, 
and I look to see us having more and 
more to do with the war councils 
across the water. I happen to know 
that in the matter of the Navy, we 
have already had a very important 
effect on the strategy of naval warfare 
on the other side. 

“Our Navy is not a surprise to 
those who have followed the Navy. 
But it is a good deal of a surprise to 
most of the people who get their im¬ 
pressions of the Navy by regarding a 
single person, the Secretary of the 
Navy, as the personification of the 
Navy. 

Daniels Making Good 

“People are waking up and saying, 
‘Daniels is making good.’ The leopard 
does not change his spots. The Sec¬ 
retary of the Navy is not a changed 
man. He is not a different man. He 
is very much the same person as 
when he got there. The only differ¬ 
ence is that his personnel is entirely 
different; that the criticism had the 
effect of demanding an efficiency 
which he might or might not have 
gotten. 

“He has gotten efficiency in a very 
remarkable way by picking out the 
-very best men.-He picked for his Chief 
of Ordnance a young man who had 
not been in bureau work before. He 
simply inquired who was the ablest 
student of ordnance in the Navy, and 
he discovered in the records who it 
was. The man had no political back¬ 
ing or friends. It was a surprise to 
him to be called to Washington, and 
Admiral Earle’s work was recently 
commented upon by the House Com¬ 
mittee on Naval affairs as a remark¬ 
able piece of work. 

“The Secretary of War has had a 
hard time in keeping the regular 
officers at home. They are all anx¬ 
ious to go to France. The conse¬ 
quence is that he has had to depend 
a great deal on the officers taken from 
civilian life, all of whom he has had 
to train. 

Navy Was Ready 

“The Navy organization is slightly 
different. It has been built up in the 
last two or three years on a war 
theory. The day war broke out, our 
Navy was ready. It was half way 
across the Atlantic cruising around. 


There was not any delay. The 
younger men were itching to get into 
it, and they were into it, and that is 
the spirit of the Navy on the other 
side. The British tell us more about 
the great things our Navy is doing 
than we get from our own people. 

“Now the Army has been slowly 
forming, and I think the general im¬ 
pression in this country is that we 
have a kind of half-baked force and 
that our men have been more or less 
hastily trained; but as nearly as I can 
tell from the talks that I have had 
with the various officials and people 
who have been on the other side, we 
should have a very efficient force 
when we finally get into it. 

“Our aviation program is going 
along so well that if the decisive bat¬ 
tles of the war are fought this way, I 
think our aviators will be in the thick 
of it. I think we have trained more 
aviators than the British and French 
combined. I believe that our strong 
point in the war will be aviation.** 
Government by Public Opinion 

Mr. Lawrence pointed out that we 
have in this country what the academ¬ 
ician might call a government by pub¬ 
lic opinion. When this is analyzed 
you find, he says, that it is based en¬ 
tirely on the essentials of impression. 

“Quite recently,” he stated, “you 
had an example of government by 
impression. I followed it through, 
and I think in presenting it, you will 
readily see that I have no personal 
interest in it one way or the other. 

“The Secretary of War appeared 
ten days ago before the Senate com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs. I watched 
the proceedings and I also studied 
carefully the newspaper reports that 
went out. The impression made upon 
the country was this: The Secretary 
of War had fenced with the Senators; 
had acted in a supercilious way, had 
not been frank, and had generally 
conducted himself in an unsatisfactory 
way. That was the impression. A 
little later, the chairman of the 
Senate Committee made a speech in 
New York City and said that the 
military establishment of the Govern¬ 
ment had fallen down. There was a 
distinct impression created by that. 

"TGjw, one or the other was true ; ’ 
either the military establishment had 
fallen down and things were poor, or 
they were not, at that particular time. 
An army is too big an institution to 
change in two weeks. 

“Go back to that first meeting. I 
hold no brief for the Secretary. I 
think that many another man would 
have conducted himself differentty 
under those circumstances. But how 
little attention was paid at the time 
to the provocation for that so-called 
supercilious attitude? 

Questions Were Hostile 

“The questions of the senators were 
hostile questions. The Secretary read 
a statement about initial rush needs 
having been met, and one of the 
senators said that was too rosy—he 
thought the country would feel thus 
and thus about it, and shook his head 
and did not like it. He as much as 
questioned the sincerity of the Secre¬ 
tary. 

“Well, I could see the ire of the 
man rising. I could well understand 
why he became more tense under the 


fire and declined to be frank. It is 
human nature. 

“Had he been able to foresee the 
consequences of his own act, I be¬ 
lieve he would have swallowed it 
and acted as he did on the second oc¬ 
casion, which would be to be as frank 
as he could be, yet the consequence 
of that was entirely different from the 
impression of our military establish¬ 
ment which was given the second time 
when the Secretary appeared, and 
which happens to be the truth, and 1 
with which everybody is now in 
agreement. 

“That is a good illustration, be¬ 
cause it shows how fickle public opin¬ 
ion is and must be when it gets an 
imperfect report and inadequate ac¬ 
count of what is going on. 

“I do not mean to criticize 
anybody’s report, but that is our 
habit, that is our method, that is the 
newspaper way of treating it.” 

The speaker was introduced by 
Emil M. Scholz, publisher of the 
“Evening Post.” 
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Editorial 


The Chamberlain bill to place every depart¬ 
ment and every agency of the Government un¬ 
der the absolute control of a War Cabinet of 
“ three distinguished citizens of demonstrated 
ability ” was nothing less than a bold coup d’ etat 
by the privileged classes of this country to take 
the Government out of the hands of President 
Wilson and his Cabinet and deliver it over to the 
party of militarism, protective tariffs and belli¬ 
cose nationalism. It is an attempt to overturn the 
election of 1916. Mr. Chamberlain is either the 
gullible tool or the subordinate accomplice of 
men who see in the prevailing nervousness and 
unrest an opportunity to destroy Mr. Wilson’s 
prestige at one blow, as a preliminary to the 
abandonment of this country’s war aims and the 
substitution of their own program—a program 
involving control of Government by our great 
financial and industrial groups for the purpose of 
committing the nation to the sort of nationalism 
that conduces to economic imperialism abroad, 
and the preservation unchanged of the estab¬ 
lished economic order at home. Seeing the inev¬ 
itable world-wide trend toward an economic re¬ 
construction, these men think to check and de¬ 
feat it in America by unseating and replacing by 
their own agents the understanding democrats 
who stand between us and a profound social dis¬ 
organization. If the men behind this bill had 
their way, they would within six months destroy 
the morale of this nation and call into being a 
peace movement that could not long be resisted. 
Its specific exclusion of Secretaries Baker and 
Daniels and of President Wilson himself from 
the proposed War Cabinet speaks for itself. 
They will not succeed. We cannot trust the 
Senate. We probably can trust the House. And 
certainly we can trust the American people, 
whose voice will be heard in decisive tones before 
action can be taken. Mr. Chamberlain, dined 


and cheered on Saturday last by the Security 
League in New York as he urged permanent uni¬ 
versal military service, praising Roosevelt and 
praised by him and by Root, will awake to find 
himself not, as he supposes, the man of the hour, 
but the leading actor in one of the most discredit¬ 
able episodes of American history. 

* * * 

Conditions were propitious for this attempt to 
overturn the American scheme of government 
and discredit our liberal leadership. The press, 
reacting with great unanimity and precision to 
the will of the privileged interests, distorted the 
Garfield order suspending industries for five 
days into a catastrophe brought on by Mr. 
Baker s action of last summer in vetoing exor¬ 
bitant coal prices. They ignored the fact that 
coal production in every month of this year has 
run ahead of the car supply, and that the trans¬ 
portation failure is entirely responsible for the 
fuel shortage. They ignored the fact that trans¬ 
portation has broken down because our railroad 
promoters and financiers began long before the 
war to starve the roads of needed new equip¬ 
ment, while setting aside large surpluses, in 
order to give the country an ocular demon¬ 
stration of the need of higher freight rates. The 
admitted efficiency of the Shipping Board as re- 
organized, the splendid record of the Navy; the 
unprecedented speed with which the War De¬ 
partment has raised and equipped an army of 
1,500,000 men and transported a considerable 
force to France without mishap ; the competency 
of General Pershing, to which every French or 
British military authority pays tribute—all these 
have been pushed into the background while the 
public was fed on wholesale denunciation from 
the lips of politicians and disgruntled business 
men. England and France are not only able, but 
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willing and eager to equip our men with artillery 
as they arrive in France. That there should have 
been delays in the delivery of certain supplies 
was inevitable. The failure rests with American 
business, with the manufacturers and contractors 
who, in their zeal, promised fifty per cent more 
than they could perform. This national crisis 
will be a test of the power of a press maintained 
in the interest of a privileged class to befuddle 
and mislead the American public. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that this press has had the cooperation of 
such liberal journals as The Nezv Republic , 
whose attacks upon Mr. Baker have been exactly 
in the intemperate tone and model of those ap¬ 
pearing in newspapers that are interested and in¬ 
spired; that even the New York Evening Post 
permitted itself to become hysterical in discuss¬ 
ing the fuel order; unfortunate above all that the 
country has no alert, intelligent organization 
through which the common man can become in¬ 
stantly and effectively articulate. Yet The Pub¬ 
lic is confident that the plan for which Mr. 
Chamberlain is agent will be buried beneath the 
indignant protests of the people. 

* * * 

Colonel Roosevelt’s conception of the qualities 
requisite to citizenship in a democracy was amaz¬ 
ingly disclosed on Saturday last in the course of 
a speech before the National Security League. 
After repeating his assault on Secretary Baker 
and the Washington Administration and praising 
Senator Chamberlain in enthusiastic terms, he 
launched into a plea for universal military service 
as a permanent policy and said: “ It will teach 
the young man to obey orders on the dot, with¬ 
out questioning, without letting his lower jaw 
hang down while he says ‘ Why ? ’ It will teach 
him to do that, and it will also teach him to act 
on his own initiative.” To do the goose step to 
music with court-martial as the alternative, that 
is, will breed initiative. We needn’t concern our¬ 
selves with the Colonel’s logic too seriously here. 
For that little “Why?,” which he would delete 
from the common man’s vocabulary, is here to 
stay, and it is destined to dispose effectually of 
the pretensions of Colonel Roosevelt and all of 
his kind. 

* * * 

When the United States Senate passed Sen¬ 
ator Fletcher’s bill appropriating $50,000,000 to 
house shipyard employees, it virtually acknowl¬ 
edged the falsity of the claim most frequently 
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put forward in defense of the prevailing systen £ 
of land tenure. The claim is that private owner¬ 
ship of land is essential to establishment of 
homes. Experience shows it to be in most cases 
an obstacle to home building. The vacant lots 
and crowded tenements of every city, together 
with the spread of landlordism in rural districts, 
have long borne witness to that. In the case of 
the shipyard employees the fact could no longer 
be blinked, but the Senate action is not a remedy. 

It partakes more of the nature of a surrender on 
the part of the Government to landed interests. 
The appropriation is for a purpose that land 
monopoly has made unattractive or unprofitable 
to private interests. And because Congress is 
unwilling to destroy the power to engage in such 
holdups, it must itself submit to them. “ Trib¬ 
ute to land speculators and no defense against 
them” is the real meaning of the Shipping 
Board’s recommendation of Government hous¬ 
ing and of the Senate’s action in accordance 

o 

therewith. 

A Call to Liberals 

A suggestion made to-day, which took the form of a 
prediction, was that the great captains of finance would 
be likely to make known before very long that the finan¬ 
cial support they are giving the Government entitled 
them to express the hope that the President should 
bring into his inner councils some of the men in whom 
the people have supreme confidence. And in adopting 
this course, it was said, the President probably would 
be given to understand that he should waive aside po¬ 
litical considerations and take men without regard to . 
past or present party affiliations. That was the spirit of 
the country, it was asserted .—Washington Correspond * 
dence New York Times. 

A new and momentous issue has arisen in this , 
country within the past three weeks. The mas¬ 
ters of business enterprise have awakened to the 
direction and intent of President Wilson’s inter¬ 
national policy. They have come with a shock 
to the realization that he and his advisers and 
the people behind him are in very truth waging 
a war for democracy and a stable peace. And 
they are groping their way toward an alignment 
of their forces that sooner or later will interpose 
itself as a formidable obstacle to a realization, 
through Mr. Wilson’s policy, of the world’s most 
precious hopes. 

Only by compromise or surrender in the field 
of this country’s fundamental war aims can the 
issue be avoided or the conflict long postponed. 
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\nd only through an awakening of the country’s 
liberal forces and their drawing together in a 
powerful, conscious, intelligent political align¬ 
ment can we give Mr. Wilson the requisite sup¬ 
port and save enough of his program to justify 
the waging of this war. 

The Public has been exceedingly slow to ad¬ 
mit the emergence of this issue. For a time it 
seemed that the great financial and industrial in¬ 
terests in this country would continue to give the 
President whole-hearted support—that points of 
difference between his intentions and theirs 
would be left until after the war. Much in the 
flood of recent criticism has been legitimate, and 
always it must be our difficult duty to judge be¬ 
tween this sort of criticism and that which is 
disingenuous, which consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously is animated by other considerations 
than the successful prosecution of the war. 

The genuineness and the full meaning of 
President Wilson’s democratic intention were 
slow in manifesting themselves to the American 
business community. The process began early 
last summer, when Mr. Wilson and Secretaries 
Baker and Daniels showed a disposition to inter¬ 
fere with the free play of business enterprise in 
the field of prices. But the War Industries 
Board came into play as an agency for adjust¬ 
ing prices on a plane entirely satisfying to the 
large producers of steel, and fairly satisfying to 
producers of copper. Coal was a different story. 
Secretary Baker vetoed a tentative agreement on 
prices reached between Secretary Lane and Mr. 
Francis S. Peabody, for the operators, and Dr. 
Garfield as Fuel Administrator later fixed prices 
at much lower figures. Mr. Peabody himself 
testified last week that the operators have made 
huge profits under them, and production has in¬ 
creased to a volume far beyond the carrying 
capacity of the railroads. But a grudge re¬ 
mained. Then early this month came rumors 
from Washington that the tentative price ar¬ 
rangements were to be set aside in the near fu¬ 
ture in favor of the pooling device recommended 
by the Federal Trade Commission. The steel 
trade reacted badly, and satisfaction gave place 
to alarm. For, under a pooling arrangement, 
each producer would receive only a just and 
reasonable profit, to be determined by the Trade 
Commission after an investigation of costs that 
would begin with the cost of getting out raw 
materials. 


Public 

More significantly, Mr. Wilson’s intention be¬ 
gan early to show itself in another field, where it 
touched the preconceptions and the privileges of 
the business community to the quick. This was 
the field of labor, and Secretary Baker was the 
agent through whom the Administration acted to 
give vitality and meaning to our war slogan, and 
so to enlist the confidence and active support of 
that common man who held the success or fail¬ 
ure of our national enterprise in the hollow of 
his hand. A business man now conspicuous in 
the assault on Baker was among the steel mas¬ 
ters who, six months before, flew into a rage 
when asked to sign munitions contracts provid¬ 
ing for the eight-hour day and arbitration of 
industrial disputes. By a hundred acts and in a 
score of ways Mr. Baker showed his under¬ 
standing and sympathy for the democratic move¬ 
ment in industry. In the doing of it he accom¬ 
plished a work of preparedness that had the most 
direct and fundamental bearing on this country’s 
military efficiency—a work without which mili¬ 
tary efficiency could not exist nor the war go on. 
But he also ran counter to some of the strongest 
and most precious preconceptions in the minds of 
men who domineer finance and industry in 
America. 

All this is fragmentary and, relatively, unim¬ 
portant enough. Our masters of business enter¬ 
prise would put up with many things for the 
winning of the war and the attainment of those 
aims that to them are identified with victory. 
These aims are definite and distinct, and to pro¬ 
cure a thorough public understanding of them 
and their significance is the need of the hour. 
They are, in the sight of America’s leading busi¬ 
ness men, entirely worthy and highly patriotic. 
In the sight of the intelligent liberal they are fatal 
to democracy and peace, and so they must appear 
to the people of this country if we are to escape 
a repetition in this world of the disasters now 
upon it. In their most dangerous form they ap¬ 
pear to America’s great financial and industrial 
leaders as a vision—a vision of America as the 
financial and industrial center and master of the 
world; of American industry standardized and 
integrated to the last degree, pushing over the 
world through great legalized combinations, sup¬ 
ported by tariffs and subventions; of American 
finance reaching into the backward places and 
obtaining control of rich undeveloped natural 
resources for fiscal exploitation; of American 
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bankers and American landlords taking toll of 
new continents now that the exploitation of this 
one no longer satisfies their craving for fresh 
risks, fresh masteries, fresh prizes worthy the 
enterprise of kings. As part of this vision they 
see an America drilled and regimented for effi¬ 
cient production—an America under the sway 
of scientific management, an America of workers 
responding to the patriotic stimuli of national 
pride and national honor, every immigrant 
“Americanized,” every agitator silenced, every 
class difference smothered—by what? By the 
glamour of national prestige, by the cult of obedi¬ 
ence, both to be fostered at a stroke by the insti¬ 
tution of permanent compulsory universal mili¬ 
tary service! Great armaments as a visible sign 
of national power and prestige, equally potent to 
impress the malcontent at home, the competitor 
abroad! 

A terrible program—terrible not for any de¬ 
liberate animus of greed or aggression, but ter¬ 
rible for the very absence in the thoughts of its 
promoters of any suspicion that it is other than 
patriotism of the highest order, terrible for its 
failure to see America in terms of the ninety 
millions who own one-tenth of the wealth, of the 
expropriated masses whose toil furnishes the 
means for it all, whose future would become 
more precarious still, and who, if they are not 
warned, will respond like thoughtless schoolboys 
to the appeal of nationalist pomp and pride. 

No alert and thoughtful newspaper reader 
will doubt the reality of this vision and the para¬ 
mount place it occupies in the imaginations of 
our financial and industrial leaders. Time and 
again it has been put into words by spokesmen 
for our most powerful groups. It dominates 
their utterances at conferences and conventions. 
It animated the formation of the American In¬ 
ternational Corporation two years ago. Its 
direction became apparent during the Mexican 
crisis, when Mr. Vanderlip spoke scornfully at 
New Orleans of a Government that would not 
safeguard the foreign investments of its bankers, 
against revolutions or what not. It is more than 
a vision—it is an organized propaganda, with its 
preliminary objectives already clearly outlined. 
These are: the preservation of what we have of 
a protective tariff and the restoration of what 
we had under Taft, the cultivation of a more in¬ 
tense spirit of nationalism, looking to a more 
aggressive foreign policy, and, of primary im¬ 


portance, the institution of permanent compul¬ 
sory universal military training. 

Within the week, hotels throughout the 
country have become a medium for a great 
nation-wide propaganda to induce Congress to 
commit itself to the retention of the army can¬ 
tonments after the war and to a permanent pol¬ 
icy of universal service. The campaign is being 
conducted by the Universal Military Training 
League, of which Mr. Howard H. Gross is the 
President. Mr. Gross is an expert in propa¬ 
ganda and publicity work. His last important 
job of this sort was the creation of sentiment 
for a non-partisan tariff commission, favored by 
protectionists as the surest and safest means of 
getting what they want. So there is a peculiar 
fitness in the choice of Mr. Gross to conduct the 
propaganda for universal service. He has, of 
course, the powerful cooperation of the National 
Security League and half a dozen similar organi¬ 
zations. Just now he is working through the In¬ 
ternational Federation of Commercial Travelers 
and the American Hotel Association, which ac¬ 
ceded to the request of their best customers and 
urged hotel managers to display the posters, pe¬ 
titions and leaflets. These are unusually frank. 
One poster asks: “ Shall the human liberties of 
our children be safeguarded by a democracy uni¬ 
versally trained in youth to know and respect the 
obligations and service of citizenship, or be left 
to the mercy of theorists and a mob subject tc 
alien and vicious influences?” A circular letter 
speaks of “ the rumblings at home, which shov 
the serious possibility and dangers of control b} 
elements recognizing no sense of mutual respon 
sibility.” And still another warns us that “ ow 
ing to the possibility of social unrest when th» 
stress of the war finally reaches the Americar. 
people, there is uncertainty as to legislation in tffi 
future, and we believe this is the time to urge 
action to safeguard the nation.” 

Again, universal military service is urged in 
order “ to knit together lines of cleavage that are 
widening, that democracy may be made safe 
from within.” 

The values at stake here cannot be better 
shown than by a quotation from the latest book 
of Prof. Thorstein Veblen, probably our great¬ 
est economist. In “ The Nature of Peace ” he 
writes: 

“ Proceeding upon the abounding faith which 
these peoples [the American people] have in 
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business enterprise as a universal solvent, the un¬ 
reserved venality and greed of their business 
men—unhampered by the gentleman's noblesse 
oblige—have pushed the conversion of public law 
to private gains farther and more openly here 
than elsewhere. The outcome has been divers 
measures in restraint of trade or in furtherance 
of profitable abuses, of such a crass and flagrant 
character that if once the popular apprehension 
is touched by matter-of-fact reflection on the 
actualities of this businesslike policy, the whole 
structure should reasonably be expected to crum¬ 
ble. If the present conjuncture of circum¬ 
stances, e. g., should present to the American 
populace a choice between exclusion from the 
neutral league, and a consequent probable and 
dubious war of self-defense, on the one hand; 
as against entrance into the league, and security 
at the cost of relinquishing their national tariff 
in restraint of trade, on the other hand, it is al¬ 
ways possible that the people might be brought 
to look their protective tariff in the face and rec¬ 
ognize it for a commonplace conspiracy in re¬ 
straint of trade, and so decide to shuffle it out 
of the way as a good riddance. And the rest of 
the Republic's businesslike policy of special fa¬ 
vors would in such a case stand a chance of 
going in the discard along with the protective 
tariff, since the rest is of substantially the same 
disingenuous character. Not that anyone need 
entertain a confident expectation of such an ex- 
loit of common sense on the part of the Amer- 
:an voters. There is little encouragement for 
uch a hope in their past career of gullibility on 
his head. . . . The infatuation of the Amer- 
:ans with their protective tariff and other busi- 
esslike discriminations is a sufficiently serious 
latter in this connection, and it is always possi- 
le that their inability to give up this supersti- 
.on might lead to their not adhering to this 
rojected neutral league." 

And finally: “ The preservation of the pres- 
nt pecuniary law and order, with all its incidents 
jf ownership and investment, is incompatible 
with an unwarlike state of peace and security. 
This current scheme of investment, business and 
sabotage, should have an appreciably better 
chance of survival in the long run if the present 
conditions of warlike preparation and national 
insecurity were maintained, or if the projected 
peace were left in a somewhat problematical 
state, sufficiently precarious to keep national ani¬ 


mosities alert, and thereby to the neglect of do¬ 
mestic interests, particularly of such interests as 
touch the popular well-being. ... So, if the 
projectors of this peace at large are in any degree 
inclined to seek concessive terms on which the 
peace might hopefully be made enduring, it 
should evidently be part of their endeavors from 
the outset to put events in train for the present 
abatement and eventual abrogation of the rights 
of ownership and of the price system in which 
these rights take effect. . . . On the other hand, 
if peace is not desired at the cost of relinquishing 
the scheme of competitive gains and competitive 
spending, the promoters of peace should logically 
observe due precaution and move only so far in 
the direction of a peaceable settlement as would 
result in a sufficiently unstable equilibrium of 
mutual jealousies; such as might expeditiously 
be upset whenever discontent with pecuniary 
affairs should come to threaten this established 
scheme of pecuniary prerogatives." 

The supreme sin of President Wilson and of 
Secretary Baker in the eyes of the American 
business community is that, as promoters of 
peace, they have not observed the “ due precau¬ 
tion " of which Prof. Veblen speaks. They actu¬ 
ally desire a democratic and stable peace. On 
Jan. 8 Mr. Wilson addressed a message to the 
world in which he included among the country's 
war aims a demand for “ the removal of all eco¬ 
nomic barriers and the establishment of an equal¬ 
ity of trade conditions among all the nations 
consenting to the peace." That, in the eyes of 
the business community, was heresy of the rank¬ 
est sort, and for the first time in its treatment of 
the President the metropolitan press broke into 
a chorus of alarmed disapprobation and warning. 
As for Secretary Baker: In his annual report 
he presented a strong recommendation against 
permanent universal training, on the ground that 
the country's future military policy should be de¬ 
termined by conditions existing after the signing 
of a peace treaty. In other words, Mr. Baker 
took our war aims seriously. He actually be¬ 
lieves in them. It is now only too apparent that 
for the influential business community they were 
so much sentimental nonsense, serviceable only 
as catch words for the populace. 

Today Mr. Baker is bearing the brunt of the 
most powerful and virulent offensive launched in 
our generation against a public man. Mr. Wil¬ 
son is the real target, and the attack will be trans- 
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ferred to him the moment the financial com¬ 
munity becomes convinced that he is determined 
to adhere to the policies already declared. They 
still hope to convert him into their agent, to ob¬ 
tain his consent to sacrifice Baker, and with 
Baker the principles for which Baker stands. 
These principles are Mr. Wilson’s principles, and 
they will not succeed. 

The Public does not assert that our captains 
of finance are united in a single gigantic con¬ 
spiracy. There is much deliberateness, much far¬ 
sighted planning behind the present onslaught. 
But, more important, there is a vague instinctive 
rising in opposition to the enemy—to men and 
measures that are now seen clearly enough as 
powerful menaces to privilege. The occasion is 
propitious. Minor mistakes and failures, inev¬ 
itable in the raising and equipping of an army of 
1,500,000 men, have been magnified out of all 
proportion. Senator Chamberlain’s ambition has 
been a useful agent. Irritation over the coal fam¬ 
ine has helped. Was it not Baker who vetoed 
the fixing of exorbitant prices for coal last sum¬ 
mer? And ignoring the patent fact that trans¬ 
portation, not coal production, has failed, it is 
Baker against whom the avalanche of denuncia¬ 
tion is directed. Each and every one of those 
many acts of the past nine months by which Mr. 
Baker has enlisted the confidence and support 
of the workers and producers now becomes an¬ 
other grievance for his critics. There are spe¬ 
cific instances without end. The War Committee 

■Jr 

of the Chamber 'ot '^Commerce of the United 
States has been particularly conspicuous in the 
/ attack. On that committee are Mr. Waddill 
Catchings, President of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
and Iron Company, who resented Mr. Baker’s 
insistence on the eight-hour day and arbitration 
in the contracts for munitions; Mr. Harry A. 
Wheeler, a Chicago banker who, while President 
of the National Chamber, wrote to Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller and urged him to subsidize its official pub¬ 
lication as a convenient organ for propagating 
Mr. Rockefeller’s peculiar ideas; Mr. Lewis 
A. Pierson, New York banker and president of 
Austin, Nichols & Co., owning a chain of whole¬ 
sale grocery stores recently proceeded against 
overcharging by the Food Administration; and 
Mr. Charles Nagel of St. Louis, a stand-pat Re¬ 
publican. These are four of the seven members of 
the committee that has been perhaps the noisiest 
in its denunciations of the Secretary of War. 

A f 


But to be particular is to resort to muck-raking 
in a situation that calls rather for understanding. 
America’s privileged classes are merely acting as 
they must be expected to act. The success of 
their offensive—the discrediting of the Wilson 
administration and the loss of a supporting ma¬ 
jority in Congress as a result of the elections 
next fall—would be more disastrous to American 
democracy and the cause of humanity every¬ 
where than any similar victory for the dark 
forces in our times. It would be one of the great 
tragic disasters of all history. 

There is nothing of partisanship in this issue. 
As aggressive a political opponent as Senator 
Hiram W. Johnson of California believes that 
Mr. Baker stands between us and militarism in 
this country. Nor need any liberal or any radi¬ 
cal feel entire satisfaction with the Wilson ad¬ 
ministration in other respects in order to recog¬ 
nize the necessity of standing firmly by it now on 
these cardinal issues. It is not that the defeat 
of the protectionists and of universal military 
training will remove all the dangers. But it is 
the unmistakable fact that these policies are our 
first line of defense, that if liberalism is van¬ 
quished here then no liberal or radical movement 
can hope to escape the paralyzing influence of 
bellicose nationalism in the years after the war. 
Any adequate economic reconstruction will be 
indefinitely postponed, and gradually pacifist 
America will be transformed into a nation of 
questionable superiority with relation to thosr 
European nations in which privileged classei 
have used the national power for purposes of ag 
gression and exploitation. 


“A Dangerous Precedent” 

An amazing solicitude for the welfare of th 
wage-earner on the part of our bankers and in 
dustrial magnates manifested itself in their pro 
tests against the order of Dr. Garfield suspending 
industry for five days. The Saturday Evening . 
Posfs conception of our industrial workers as 
plutocrats with bank rolls and Fords, fared no 
better than Mr. McAdoo’s conception of them as 
prospective purchasers of Liberty bonds. In¬ 
stead, there was an outcry against the wide-spread 
suffering and privation to be inflicted by four 
days of unaccustomed idleness. Even the Na¬ 
tional Association of Manufacturers telegraphed 
to the President a warning against suffering and 
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SECRETARY BAKER'S REPLY. 

j^EWTON D. BAKER tqay or may not be the 
N greatest secretary of war the country could have 
found, but he certainly is capable of taking care of 
himself in an argument. His reply to 'Senator Cham¬ 
berlain’s criticism briefs the latter gentleman out of 
court. The secretary touched about every aspect of 
fault-finding, and it seems to us has effectually 
silenced the complainants. 

. Take, for instance, the grievance' of Mr. McCor¬ 
mick, the representative from Illinois, who returned 
.from a visit to the front fairly bursting with sfecrets 
hat clamored to be told. One of those was the fact 
hat France and Great Pritain were furnishing 
American troops with artillery. What Mr. McCor- 
lick did not know, apparently, and what his inform- 
nts failed to tell him, was that France and Great 
'ritain wished to do this very thing in order that 
lips might be used to transport other supplies of 
|Hich they were in greater need. 

In this instance, as in so many others, Secretary 
aker has had a tremendous advantage over the ad- 
inistration critics: The secretary is familiar with 
facts. The critics of the administration are not 
niliar with the facts. They have opinions. The 
:retary of war has knowledge. 

A detailed review of Mr. Baker’s statement does 
1 $ seem necessary, though the statement itself should 
pad from beginning to end by every citizen. It 
> j0Ur patriotic duty to equip ourselves with this in- 
✓ tmation. It is ouppatriotic duty, also, to keep 
s great truth in mind, so felicitously expressed by j 
1 secretary o,f war: “The effect of the senator’s , 
enator Chamberlain’s) speech was to give the 
Cintry the impression that the deficiencies were 
iracteijistic rather than occasional.” 

Shortcomings are admitted. But they are the 
eption. Efficiency has been the rule of our war 
lagement. 

| t[f the junkers should ditch the kaiser for the 
jn prince the German government would then be 
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NO TIME FOR PARTISANSHIP. 

[ENATOR BORAH of Idaho, addressing a meet- 
wg of the defense league at Baltimore Sunday 
afternoon, said a few words that republicans should 
seriously ponder, particularly republicans who by 
their position or their profession have access to the 
public ear. He said, “there are a few men in these 
crucial times wl ,6 are unable to forget their par-' 
tisanship. but they must not be taken too seriously.” 
lo The Oklahoman that remark of Senator 
orah s seems to be the sanest comment on the whole 
wordy welter that has been raging at Washington. 

ib not necessary to condemn every man who criti- 
cises the administration as being insured by partisan 
political motives. But that partisanship has largely 
influenced the leaders of the insurgency cannot in- 
telhgently oe doubted. And anyone capable of strik¬ 
ing a logical conclusion from a mass, of evidence 
must be aware that the bell-wether of the revolt- 
Mr. Roosevelt has pursued the president and the 
Wilson administration with a furious hostility and 
hatred from the very first. Nothing the president 
has done has been right, everything he has done ha. 

I bcen wrong ' in the Roosevelt judgment, with one ex- 
I 'teption—the .paper recommending that congress de- 

j p‘ arc war on Gcrmai, y* Tliat P a Per evoked the sole 
Roosevelt word of praise. It is not unfair to con¬ 
clude that the Roosevelthapproval of that instrument 
was a calculating effort to ingratiate himself into 
administration favor. It failed, of course, as so many 
other well laid plans of Mr. Roosevel/s have “gone 
agley” in these disappointing years; the consequence 
}emg that the Roosevelt jeremaids have continued 
unabated, with a venom which at times skirted the 
edge of treason, with a shrieking frenzy that has 
been comical at some times, at other times pathetic. 

It is fair to say, we believe, that any plan or per¬ 
sonnel, of war reorganization would be denounced as 
inefficient by Mr. Roosevelt unless he personally 
occupied a conspicuous place in it. | It is the incon¬ 
solable grief *of Mr. Roosevelt’s life, one may be 
sure, that he is not in a position of conspicuous au¬ 
thority in this world upheaval. And with that un¬ 
happiness we may even sympathize, but recognizing 
that fact we must apply Senator .Borah’s advice di¬ 
rectly to the most flagrant case—that of Mr. Roose¬ 
velt—and not “take him too seriously.” He may 
T? further. We may regret that by his splenetic 
criticisms and studiedly adverse judgments Mr. 
Roosevelt has disqualified himself for serving in this 
administration. He has made himself ineligible. 

With the heckling Roosevelt out of the way the 
chances are that there would be very little partisan 
hostility to the administration either in congress or 
the country. And that is the atmosphere, manifestly, 
in which America should live and move and have its 
being today. It is neither expected nor desired that 
congress, shall meekly do the administration’s every 
bidding, that it shall laud every ‘^administration ac¬ 
complishment and conceal mistakes and. failures 
with silence. Such subserviency were, perhaps, a ■ 
graver menace than conspiracy for partisan ends. 
The path for congress and the country to walk is the 
path of rational, fearless patriotism, co-operating 
with the administration with all energy and enthu- 
siam, criticising when criticism is needed, suggesting 
change whenever and wherever a change seems good. 
Surely, as Senator Borah has said, the transforma¬ 
tion of this vast nation frpm a peace basis to a war 
basis is a tremendous undertaking, and “in order for 
no mistakes to have been made the administration 
would have to be divine.” 

The Wilson administration is not hedged about 
by divinity, but the purpose to which it has dedicated 
this nation is truly divine. In the glory of that pur¬ 
pose partisanship is mean and unworthy beyond ex- 
I pression and personal ambition is vile. The great- 
1 est office to which any of us may aspire today is to 
I be an American, and it is an office to which every 
j one of us may elect himself. For being an American 
| today means, doing one’s last living best for his 
| country. That is the place to fill, and that is the 
i power to wield. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 29 , 1918 . 


Member of the Associated Press. 

Th« Associated Press is exclusively en¬ 
titled to the use for republication of all 
news dispatches credited to it or not 
otherwise credited in this paper, and also 
the local news published herein. 
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Secretary Baker’s Reply 

No fair minded person can read Sec¬ 
retary Baker’s statement without feeling 
that he honestly believes the War De¬ 
partment has done the very best possible 
under the circumstances. He disarms 
his hostile critics by admitting frankly 
that there have been delays, shortcom¬ 
ings and false steps, but that these have 
been “occasional rather than character¬ 
istic” and that they have always been 
followed with immediate efforts to apply 
the remedy required, llis attitude yes¬ 
terday was an improvement on his former 
appearance before the committee in that 
he announced at the outset he was not 
there to defend himself or his subordin¬ 
ates but to state the whole circumstances. 

Regarding camp conditions he spoke of 
the magnitude of caring for a million 
men, the practical impossibility of escap¬ 
ing some instances of dereliction of duty, 
citing courtmartials that had followed, 
but insisted that tlie health of the men 
had been a prime consideration of the 
Government from the start ns can well 
be believed. As to the Lewis guns 
lie fell back upon the preference of his 
professional advisers, naming General 
Pershing as his chief witness. The delay 
in securing rifles, charged as due to 
adopting a modified Enfield instead of 
accepting the Enfield being made in this 
country for Britain, was similarly cred¬ 
ited to military advice. One point that 
may be open to - criticism is the admission 
that this decision was not reached until 
late in May or early in June. 

The mobilizing of men at the camps 
before clothing or arms was ready for 
them, a chief source of complaint, was 
also attributed to the insistence of his > 
military aides, including General Wood, ) 
that there were features of training es¬ 
sential that could be acquired at once, 
organization, camp life and sanitation. 

Shortage in machine guns and artil 
lery was excused because the British 
and French, in their anxiety for men, 
promised to supply us from their sur¬ 
plus, thereby saving ships for food and 
troops. Mr Baker sticks to his original 
declaration that no American soldier is 
in France or will go there without equip¬ 
ment being provided. 

Al, home every man in the canton¬ 
ments is now ready, lie says. We can 
have 500,000 men in France early this 
year, and three times that number 
trained and in reserve. 

Secretary Baker claims, with much 
justice, that, considering the unprece¬ 
dented task, what has actually been ac¬ 
complished is beyond all comparison with 
the admitted shortcomings, delays and 
mistakes that have been made. Un¬ 
doubtedly some of these could and should 
have been avoided had there been a 
clearer conception of our position. These 
must be attributed to our military inex¬ 
perience in so large an undertaking, to 
failure to have prepared an adequate 
plan for such a contingency, to the be¬ 
lief that we would be kept out of the 
war. W hen we did enter the war our 
plans had to be made to meet those of 
our Allies, and it is well known that 
these were changed at least twice. Great 
Britain originally put our supplies be¬ 
fore our troops as most essential. Gen¬ 
eral J off re and the French reversed this 
request. Then the shipping shortage, as 
Secretary Baker says, proved the crux 
o( the whole situation, necessitating fur- 
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SECRETARY BAKER’S REPLY. 

VTEWTON D. BAKER hi ay or may not be the 
^ greatest secretary of war the country could have 
found, but he certainly is capable of taking care of 
himself in an argument. His reply to Senator Cham¬ 
berlain’s criticism briefs the latter gentleman out of 
court. The secretary, touched about every aspect of 
fault-finding, and it seems to us has effectually 
silenced the complainants. 

Take, for instance, the grievance' of Mr. McCor¬ 
mick, the representative from Illinois, who returned 
rom a visit to the front fairly bursting with secrets 
hat clamored to be told. One of those was the fact 
hat France and Great Pritain were furnishing 
American troops with artillery. What Mr. McCor- 
lick did not know, apparently, and what his inform- 
nts failed to tell him, was that France <*nd Great 
ritain wished to do this very thing in order that 

I lips might be used to transport other supplies of 
hich they were in greater need. 

In this instance, as in so many others, Secretary 
aker has had a tremendous advantage over the ad¬ 
ministration critics: The secretary i s familiar with 
^cts. The critics of the administration are not 
hiliar with the facts. They have opinions. The 
;retary of war has knowledge. 

A detailed review of Mr. Baker’s statement does 
jjt seem necessary, though the statement itself should 
read from beginning to end by every citizen. It 
> j0Ur patriotic duty to equip ourselves with this in- 
/-mation. It is our^patriotic duty, alsjo, to keep 
s great truth in mind, so felicitously expressed by | 
}! secretary o,f war: “The effect of the senator’s , 
snator Chamberlain’s) speech was to give the 
Qntry the impression that the deficiencies were 
.racteristic rather than occasional.” 

Shortcomings are admitted. But they are the 
eption. Efficiency has been the rule of our war 
lagement. 


NO TIME FOR PARTISANSHIP. 

gENAlOR BORAH of Idaho, addressing a meet- 
mg of the defense league at Baltimore Sunday 
afternoon, said a few words that republicans should 
seriously ponder, particularly republicans who by 
their position or their profession have access to the 
public ear. He said, "there are a few men in these, 
crucial times wh6 are unable to forget their par¬ 
tisanship. but they must not be taken too seriously.” 

To, The Oklahoman that remark of Senator 
orah s seems to be the sanest comment on the whole 
wordy welter that has been raging at Washington, 
t is not necessary to condemn every man who criti¬ 
cises. the administration as being inspired by partisan 
political motives. But that partisanship has largely 
influenced the leaders of the insurgency cannot in- ! 
telhgently be doubted. And anyone capable of strik¬ 
ing a logical conclusion from a mass, of evidence 
must be aware that the bell-wether of the revolt- 
Mr Roosevelt—-has pursued the president and the 
W ilson administration with a furious hostility and 
hatred from the very first. Nothing the president 
has done has been right, everything he has done has 
■ been wrong, in the Roosevelt judgment, with one ex¬ 
ception-^!©-paper recommending that congress de- 
j c arc war on Germany. That paper evoked the sole 
Roosevelt word of praise. It is not unfair, to con¬ 
clude that the RooseveltAapproval of that instrument 
was a calculating effort to ingratiate himself into 
administration favor. It failed, of course, as so many 
other well laid plans of Mr. Roosevelts have "gone 
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the junkers should ditch the kaiser for the 
m prince the German government would then be 
}?d a boobocracy. 


agley jn these disappointing years; the consequence 
being that the Roosevelt jeremaids have continued 
unabated, with a venom which at times skirted the 
edge of treason, with a shrieking frenzy that has 
been comical at some times, at other times pathetic. 

It is fair to say, we believe, that any plan or per- i 
sonnel of war reorganization would be denounced as 
inefficient by Mr. Roosevelt unless he personally 
occupied a conspicuous place in it. | It is the incon¬ 
solable grief of Mr. Roosevelt’s life, one may be 
sure, that he is not in a position of conspicuous au¬ 
thority in this world upheaval. And with that un¬ 
happiness we may even sympathize, but recognizing 
that fact we must apply Senator ,Borah’s advice di¬ 
rectly to the most flagrant case—that of Mr. Roose¬ 
velt—and not “take him too seriously.” He may 
eyeri go further. We may regret that by his splenetic 
criticisms and studiedly adverse judgments Mr. 
Roosevelt has disqualified himself for serving in this 
| administration. He has made himself ineligible. 

| With the heckling Roosevelt out of the way the 
chances are that there would be very little partisan' 
lostility to the administration either in congress or 
the country. And that is the atmosphere, manifestly, 
in which America should live and move and have its 
being today. It is neither expected nor desired that 
congress^ shall meekly do the administration’s every 
bidding, that it shall laud every ’administration ac¬ 
complishment and conceal mistakes and failures 
with silence. Such subserviency were, perhaps, a 
graver menace than conspiracy for partisan ends. 
The path for congress and the country to walk is the 
path of rational, fearless patriotism, co-operating 
with the administration with all energy and enthu- 
siam, criticising when criticism is needed, suggesting 
change whenever and wherever a change seems good. 
Surely, as Senator Borah has said, the transforma¬ 
tion of this vast nation frpm a peace basis to a war 
basis is a tremendous undertaking, and "in order for 
no mistakes to have been made the administration 
would have to be divine.” ‘ 

The Wilson administration is not hedged about 
by divinity, but the purpose to which it has dedicated 
this nation is truly divine. In the glory of that pur¬ 
pose partisanship is mean and unworthy beyond ex¬ 
pression and personal ambition is vile. The great- 
• est office to which any of us may aspire today is to 
be an American, and it is an office to which every 
one of us may elect himself. For being an American 
today means, doing one’s last living best for his 
country. That is the place to fill, and that is the 
power to wield 


Member of the Associated Press. 

The Associated Press is exclusively en¬ 
titled to the use for republication of all 
news dispatches credited to It or not 
otherwise credited In this paper, and also 
the local news published herein. 
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Secretary Baker’s Keply 

No fair minded person con read Sec¬ 
retary Baker’s statement without feeling 
that he honestly believes the War De¬ 
partment has done the very best possible 
under the circumstances. He disarms 
his hostile critics by admitting frankly 
that there have been delays, shortcom¬ 
ings and false steps, but that these have 
been “occasional rather than character¬ 
istic” and that they have always been 
followed with immediate efforts to apply 
the remedy required. IIis attitude yes¬ 
terday was an improvement on his former 
appearance before the committee in that 
he announced at the outset he was not 
there to defend himself or his subordin¬ 
ates but to state the whole circumstances. 

Regarding camp conditions he spoke of 
the magnitude of caring for a million 
men, the practical impossibility of escap¬ 
ing some instances of dereliction of duty, 
citing courtmartials that had followed, 
but insisted that tlio health of the men 
had been a prime consideration of the 
Government from the start as can well 
be believed. As to the Lewis guns 
he fell back upon the preference o.f his 
professional advisers, naming General 
Pershing as his chief witness. The delay 
in securing rifles, charged as due to 
adopting a modified Enfield instead of 
accepting the Enfield being made in this 
country for Britain, was similarly cred¬ 
ited to military advice. One point that 
may be open to' criticism is the admission 
that this decision was not reached until 
late in May or early in June. 

The mobilizing of men at the camps 
before clothing or arms was ready for 
them, a chief source of complaint, was ! 
also attributed to the insistence of his ) 
military aides, including General Wood, : 
that there were features of training es- , 
sential that could be acquired at once, < 
organization, camp life and sanitation. 

Shortage in machine guns and art.il 
lerv, was excused because the British 
and French, in their anxiety for men, 
promised to supply us from their sur¬ 
plus, thereby saving ships for food and 
troops. Mr Baker sticks to his original 
declaration that no American soldier is 
in France or will go there without equip¬ 
ment being provided. 

At home every man in the canton¬ 
ments is now ready, he says. We can 
have 500,000 men in France early this 
year, and three times that number 
trained and in reserve. 

Secretary Baker claims, with much 
justice, that, considering the unprece¬ 
dented task, what has actually been ac¬ 
complished is beyond all comparison with 
the admitted shortcomings, delays and 
mistakes that have been made. Un¬ 
doubtedly some of these could and should 
have been avoided had there been a 
clearer conception of our position. These 
must be attributed to our military inex¬ 
perience in so large an undertaking, to 
iailurc to have prepared an adequate 
plan for such a contingency, to the be¬ 
lief that we would be kept out of the 
war. When we did enter the war our 
plans had to be made to meet those of 
our Allies, and it is well known that 
1 hese were changed at least twice. Great 
Britain originally put our supplies be- 
iore our troops as most essential. Gen¬ 
eral Joftre and the French reversed this 
request. Then the shipping shortage, as 
Secretary Baker says, proved the crux 
of the whole situation, necessitating fur¬ 
ther changes to suit that condition. 

So, out of the storm of criticism, there 
has come a definite statement which will 
do much to clear away doubts, rumors 
and misunderstandings and give the 
country information on our military 
progress that should never have been 
denied it. Liberty in .criticism, even 
though it be at times abused, is the 
most practical assurance against ineffi- 
ciency or incompetency and the greatest. 
stimulant to administrative effectiveness. I 
| Nothing can contribute so much to our 
winning the war as public knowledge | 

I and confidence. 
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B^KER IN THE CLEAR. 

.vfretary Baker s frank statcmen 
before the Senate Military Committee 
hould serve the several ends of 
strengthening popular confidence in the 
War department, of silencing such of 1 
his critics in Congress as have at heait 
the Nation’s interests, and of clearing 
away the widespread impression that 
mtr program of war prosecution had 
collapsed as a result of inefficiency and 
blundering. 

He admitted that mistakes have been 
made—and what American, in high j 
position or low, official or individual, I 
has not made them?—but added that 
where these mistakes were shown io | 
be due to incompetencv, the incompe- f 
tent had been penalized. He declared , 
that a great army was called to the en¬ 
campments, when guns were not ready, 
on the advice of General Wood; a dec¬ 
laration that makes the position of his 
most clamorous critics an embarrassing 
one. These have made frequent refer¬ 
ence to the “broomstick” armament of 
our soldiers in training, and have ex¬ 
hibited the wooden guns as damning, 
evidences of inefficiency; and with 
these General Wood has ever been a 
lavoritc. When to the declaration is 
added the others, that General Pershing 
decided against the Lewis gun and ap¬ 
proved the modified Enfield rifle, that 
our allies insisted they were prepared 
to furnish our first army abroad with 
artillery without crippling themselves, 
Mr. Baker is acquitted of any charge, 
preferred or implied, that action in such 
important matters was taken without 
the sanction of military leaders. 

Supplementing these explanations 
was a program of achievement that 
seems challenging. Information—here¬ 
tofore withheld for reasons that are 
obvious—was given to the effect that 
more than a half million men will be 
in France early this year; that the 
troops there are fully equipped, and 
that more than a million and a half in 
camp in this country are trained to the 
limit and ready to go over and try is¬ 
sues with the Boche. This is a record 
of accomplishment that should satisfy 
any reasonable American who has 
stopped to weigh the stupendousness 
of the task of preparation. 

That the. sweeping statement will 
satisfy those whose sole purpose has 
been to embarrass the administration is 
hardly to be hoped for. But it seems 
to have been Mr. Baker’s chief desire 
to allay the apprehension of the people 
and to restore their confidence in the 
purposes and plans of his department. 
To do that he made public information 
that no less pressing emergency could 
have prompted him to divulge. And 
3iow that the people know, the critics 
may rant. Their ran tings will prove 
neither disconcerting nor disturbing. 
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Secretary Baker’s statement before 
the Senate Military Committee was re¬ 
markable, thrilling, encouraging, splen¬ 
did. He well might have stood upon 
a recital of achievement, for what has 
been done has excused all blunders. 
Nevertheless, he acknowledged that 
some mistakes had been made, as was 
both natural and inevitable. 

It must have been a surprise to his 
principal critics to' find that the very 
things which they most condemned 
were done upon the recommendation of 
that worthy officer, General Leonard 
Wood, whom they most idolize. Tt 
must have surprised them further to 
find that more was done.in 1917 than 
the Metropolitan Magazine, with which 
Colonel Roosevelt is connected, in a 
fault finding way said ought to be done 
in 1917 and 1918! 

Of course, the Colonel may not have 
been responsible for this particular 
criticism, but he has done much fault 
finding upon his own hook. Wc do not 
.say that he ought to apologize, but we 
4I0 say that it would be in the natuic 
of poetic justice for him to j tour the 
t country reading Secretary Baker’s 
statement to audiences. 

It seems that Chairman Chamberlain, 
who had declared that the War Depart¬ 
ment had “fallen down,” was knocked 
off his pins by Mr. Baker’s statement. 
When he heard it, he wanted to know 
why the Secretary had not taken the 
American people into his confidence. 
Well, there has been no evidence that 
the American people wanted to be 
taken into the confidence of the War 
Department, and there has been abun¬ 
dant evidence that they preferred no 
risk should be taken ol disclosing our 
military secrets to the enemy. 

Senator Chamberlain’s inquiry sug¬ 
gests that one motive back of the criti¬ 
cisms and the investigation was an old- 
womanish desire to pry into secrets and 
a feeling of peeve because the critics 
were not permitted to know everything 
that was being done. 

Naturally, the investigation has col¬ 
lapsed, although the probers now are 
toying with the aviation section. This 
latter is a natural development. Baker 
put his critics up in the air; they have 
'^turned to the planes to njake a landing. 






The country is depending upon 
bakers as well as Mr. Baker. 
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BAKER’S VINDICATION, 

Startling surprise it was fo# the 
enemies of Newton D. Baker, Secre¬ 
tary of War, when he delivered his 
masterful address Monday in answer 
to his critics. The enemies had ex-, 
pected something different and the 
dreams of their expectancy were 
crystallized into living realities be¬ 
cause Mr. Baker, the “something 
different” appeared in person vol¬ 
untarily to give a reason for the 
faith that was within him. 

Slandered and sliced from the 
critical press, abused by politicians, 
censured by a quick-to-think popu¬ 
lace, Mr. Baker awaited his hour, 
and when the time came, stood be¬ 
fore the august Senate committee, 
and in calm, conversational tone, 
told in oral delivery of the war aims 
of the nation^ uncovering from the 
breast of the nation’s inmost secrecy 
the military information which 
should have remained at home. 

The opposite had been expected. 
At least, hoped for. The' press, 
which had heaped upon one man, 
columns cf rough riddles, learned 
that the riddles had been solved and 
the riddlers were riddled with polite 
ridicule—a just, jitsu jolt for the 
politicians. x 

Surprised in this, the enemy press 
could but print the noble, straight 
forward address as it came from the 
honest heart of the war secretary. 

Chagrined in that Mr, Baker had 
appeared in the right light, the 
same enemy press concocts their 
own version of .the address. They 
“summarize” the speech and would 
lead the reader to believe, “this is 
what Mr. Baker intended to say, etc. 

There was once in a certain lo 
cality a circuit rider preacher who 
was always prefacing his remarks 
with, ‘T suppose.” It became so 
'general that he lost his name and 
was thenceforth known as Rev. I. 
Suppose. The enemy politicians of 
Mr. Baker have simply ‘supposed’. 
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Baker Routs His Critics . 

Secretary of War Baker, in his reply 
to his critics, has shown to the entire sat¬ 
isfaction of the country and to the world 
that America has accomplished wonders— 
almost miracles—since the declaration of 
I war against Germany. 

The cool, unruffled, confident attitude 
of the Secretary—evidence unquestionable 
that he has performed his duties well— 
has made a most profound impression even 
j on those who were most bitter in their 
| criticism of the Secretary. 

Mr. Baker calmly told the committee 
what the war department had accom¬ 
plished, never uttering a word of condem¬ 
nation of the men who charged him with 
Inefficiency, and proving that they did 
not know what they were talking about 
when they made the charges. Even Sena¬ 
tor Chamberlain admitted that the nation 
had worked wonders in the mobilizing and 
caring for the army, and in the matter 
of getting the men ready for activities 
on the European battlefields. 

The information that we now have ready 
a million men who can be sent to France 
| at any moment came as a great surprise 
to the critics who had insisted that the 
army was wholly unprepared for service. 
That we will have half a million on the 
battle front in the early part of this year 
also was a revelation to the country at 
large. 

While the enemies of the country were 
framiifg up charges against the Secretary 
of War, that official was sitting in con¬ 
ference with members of commissions from 
the various countries at war and quietly 
learning their needs, then applying the 
advice so., received to the upbuilding of 
a great and powerful fighting machine, 
unmindful of the unjust criticisms by 
the men who should have* been loyally sup¬ 
porting the administration. With no word 
of complaint, he went about his duties, 
i bringing results that he now shows to 
be almost unbelievable. 

When ordered by the Senate to make 
known the war secrets of the country, 
merely to satiate the desires of a few poll 
ticians who hoped to find ^something wrong 
by which the Wilson administration might 
1 be discredited, and who above all hoped 
to lend aid to the cause of the Kaiser, 
Secretary Baker, in manly, fearless man¬ 
ner, lays bare the plans that have been 
perfected and those in course of perfec¬ 
tion. and the world is astounded at what 
has been accomplished with no display 
no bluster, no egotism. He shows to the 
world that he has the nation’s interests 
uppermost in Ills mind; that he courts 
criticism, if such criticism is constructive; 
that he is willing to let the world think 
what it may if he knows he is accomplish 
ing something looking to ultimate victory 
for our arms. / 

The Tennessean and American has said 
before that Secretary Baker, and all oth¬ 
ers entrusted with the conduct of the 
war, have been doing all that could be* 
done, and that there should be no criti¬ 
cism of the work or of the men. It is no 
surprise that the war secretary has in 
so dignified and gentlemanly manner made 
his accusers appear small in the eyes of 
the world: yet it is a surprise even to 
the best friends of the administration that 
so much could have ,been accomplished 
and that errors could have been so few and 
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What eat thing it is to & . uii. jeeds 
of the co ry met by men, honest, patriotic 
and capable, as is demonstrated in the 
present case, where Secretary Baker stands 
forth in defense of the administration of 
the war .department*' and confounds the 
fault-finders ( and bqsy-bodigg! 

Mr. fends n& ohly 

minisU'dtlpA bW'jWifie/ 
tion of President Wilson. At//a moment' 
when the machinations of a ^action bent 
upon making mtechief s^epied abpdt/to suc¬ 
ceed, when 

tened to Washington to marshal the j#1vq£s^ 
forces, and even a Democratic senator had 
been misled into declaring the whole mili¬ 
tary department a failure, it required a real 
man to re-establish the equilibrium of pub¬ 
lic thought and make it clear to the country 
that the ship of state is not-going onto the 
rocks, but is well under control; sailing a 
true course and making the expected 
progress. 

The secretary performed an important 
service, and performed it with rare discre¬ 
tion in employment of facts and the pre¬ 
sentation of them. His is the first adequate 
answer to the abundance of criticism— 
clearing away rAisconceptions and misrep¬ 
resentations and letting the people see -for 
themselves what has been done, and wby it 
has been done. 

It was shown that the gravest faults, such 
as the summoning of men before adequate 
equipment could be given them, was on the 
advice of general officers, who convinced 
, ® secretary that camp association and 
discipline could not begin too early. Every 
• ste P ^ a ken has been after due consideration 
had in company of men of long experience, 
at home and abroad. Even the sickness 
that has occurred in camp was shown to be 
where* according to medical judgment, it 
was least to be expected, but was such as 
is conceded to be inevitable as the result 
of bringing together large numbers of men 
from distant localities. 

The secretary declared he was not present 
to defend individuals or to deny delays and 
false starts; he had no purpose to defend 
himself, he said. “If any of us should 
iigure in tomorrow’s casualties it would be 
as nothing beside the object we all seek;” 
and, he added, “we have learned one thing; 
to recognize an error and to make quick 
work to correct it.” He went on to explain 
and give answer to the charges one by one, 
and so reasonably that we do not believe 
that even the critics will have the heart to 
repeat them. It is said in the report that 
Mr. Baker’s manner and his answers created 
a profound impression, and that Senator 
Chamberlain himself admitted as much 
when the day’s session was over. 

H was the same in answering as to 
ordnance as to.health, clothing and general 
equipment. The secretary showed that 
there was good reason for whatever had 
been done, and even that‘the department 
has ordered all the Lewis guns-it could get. 

If guns and other ordnance were supplied 
the American army by France it was be¬ 
cause France had a surplus and wished to 
put it to a good use. Also, by such use, the 
tonnage of vessels crossing the Atlantic 
could be put to other uses than to carrying 
of ordnance. “I am telling no secret,” said 
Mr. Baker, “when I say that ships are the 
crux of this problem, and every time one 
can use French industrial resources in¬ 
stead of making and sending our own pro¬ 
ducts we are doing it.” 
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“Is that a disadvantage to France?” 
asked Senator Beckham. 

“Categorically I answer, no,” replied the 
secretary. “It has been a very great ad¬ 
vantage to France.” 

Detail upon detail was entered into, the 
secretary showing a cheerful readiness to 
meet every form of complaint. He became 
eloquent, however, when he came to describe 
the great accomplishment—the raising of 
the immense army in an unprecedented 
time. Never before has such a feat been 
performed; and, the secretary contended, 
never with so little cause for complaint. 
Never, he said, was there a better army, 
more moral or under better discipline; and, 
lie added, “we will have 500,000 fighting 
men in France early in- 1918, and a mil¬ 
lion and a half ready to go during the year.” 
The men we have there are “seasoned and 
trained for war.” Moreover, they have the 
American spirit. They will be formidable 
when the conflict comes. “Let us be frank 
with one another,” exclaimed the secretary 
Has any army in history since the begin¬ 
ning- of time been so raised and cared for 
as our army?” “And yet, has any great 
enterprise been carried on with more un¬ 
failing justice and patriotism on the part 
of the American people? . . When 

the story has all been told, it will be a story 
which I am sure your committee will be glad 
to report to the senate as a tremendous re¬ 
sponse to a tremendous responsibility We 
are in the war to hit hard. Our problem is 
not star playing but team playing.” 

The explanation rings true throughout. 

It is what is needed to set vile and vexa¬ 
tious rumor at rest. A great work has 
been undertaken with quiet courage and 
it has been greatly done. Let us stop all 
lault-fmding, and go forward, face to the 
front, under the aegis of our glorious flag 
to win a way to victory! We at home have 
our part even as those who stand with guns 
m the trenches, and we can help the boys 
to fight and “win, by holding up our gov¬ 
ernment and doing every possible thing to 
make the war work a success. 

Thanks to Mr. Baker, the people have 
been shown the way. He who hereafter 
rinds fault without proved reason will have 
hereafter no excuse, and certainly will have 
but himself to blame if he be classed and 
treated as an enemy of his country 
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Baker Routs His Critics. 

Secretary of War Baker, in his reply 
to his critics, has shown to the entire sat¬ 
isfaction of the country and to the world 
that America has accomplished wonders 
almost miracles—since the declaration of 
I war against Germany. 

The cool, unruffled, confident attitude 
! of the Secretary—evidence unquestionable 
that he has performed his duties well— 
i has made a most profound impression even 
on those who were most bitter in their 
criticism of the Secretary. 

Mr. Baker calmly told the committee 
what the war department had accom¬ 
plished, never uttering a word of condem¬ 
nation of the men who charged him with 
Inefficiency, and -proving that they did 
not know what they were talking about 
when they made the charges. Even Sena¬ 
tor Chamberlain admitted that the nation 
had worked wonders in the mobilizing and 
caring for the army, and in the matter 
of getting the men ready for activities 
on the European battlefields. 

The information that we now have ready 
a million men who can be sent to France 
at any moment came as a great surprise 
to the critics who had insisted that the 
army was wholly unprepared for service. 
That we will have half a million on the 
battle front in the early part of this year 
also was a revelation to the country at 
large. 

While the enemies of the country were 
framirfg up charges against the Secretary 
of War, that official was sitting in con¬ 
ference with members of commissions from 
the various countries at war and quietly 
learning their needs, then applying the 
advice so, received to the upbuilding of 
a great and powerful fighting machine, 
unmindful of the unjust criticisms by 
the men who should have’ been loyally sup¬ 
porting the administration. With no word 
of complaint, he went about his duties, 
bringing results that he now shows to 
be almost unbelievable. 

When ordered by the Senate to make 
known the war secrets of the country, 
merely to satiate the desires of a few poll 
ticlans who hoped to find ^something wrong 
by which the Wilson administration might 
be discredited, and who above all hoped 
to lend aid to the cause of the Kaiser, 
Secretary Baker, in manly, fearless man¬ 
ner, lays bare the plans that have been 
perfected and those In course of perfec¬ 
tion. and the world is astounded at what 
has been accomplished with no display, 
no bluster, no egotism. He shows to the 
world that he has the nation’s interests 
uppermost in his mind; that he courts 
criticism, if such criticism is constructive; 
that he is willing to let the world think 
what it may if he knows he is accomplish¬ 
ing something looking to ultimate victory 
for our arms. / 

The Tennessean and American has said 
before that Secretary Baker, and all oth¬ 
ers entrusted with the conduct of the 
war, have been doing all that could be* 
done, and that there should be no criti¬ 
cism of the work or of the men. It is no 
surprise that the war secretary has in 
so dignified and gentlemanly manner made 
his accusers appear small in the eyes of 
the world; yet it is a surprise even to 
the best friends of the administration thdt 
so much could have ibeen accomplished 
and that errors could have been so few and 
of so little seriousness. 

Secretary of War Baker has proven him¬ 
self a giant in organization, a statesman, 
of the highest type, and a man loyal to 
his country and earnest in his desire to 
do that which is best for America and 
ftor the world. 

It only remains for the authorities to 
ave Col. Rooseyelt and his political fol- 
' wers forcibly removed from the national 
pital, and if need be, placed in duress, 
i^hile we are seeking out for punish- 
ent enemies of the country, let us be- 
n with that clique posing as patriots, 
jut who carry concealed the deadly bombs 
hich they would use against, our owii 
ns to bring about the elevation of the 
an who believes he is the only one in 
country who is capable of intelligently 
ministering the affairs of the nation—one 
heodore Roosevelt. 

Clear the capital city of this element, 
en though violence be necessary to bring 
bout the result. 


B/. S INViNc ^ 

What eat thing it is to &<. . ha., j.eeds 
of the co ry met by men, honest, patriotic 
and capable, as is demonstrated in the 
present case, where Secretary Baker stands 
forth in defense of the administration of 
the war department, and 'confounds the 
fault-fmd^rs and busy-bodies!' 

Mr. iBake^ defends nbt only 
minisiA'atip/i. but-'justifies 
tion of President Wilson. Awa moment 
when the machinations of a faction bent 
upon making mischief seeded abpUt/to sue- . 
ceed, when ex-^te^ident Booseygli^kd hs&y 
tened to Washington to marshal the aclvqrs^ 
forces, and even a Democratic senator had 
been misled into declaring the whole mili¬ 
tary department a failure, it required a real 
man to re-establish the equilibrium of pub¬ 
lic thought and make it clear to the country 
that the ship of state is not-going onto the 
rocks, but is well under control; sailing a 
true course and making the expected 
progress. 

The secretary performed an important 
service, and performed it with rare discre¬ 
tion in employment of facts and the pre¬ 
sentation of them. His is the first adequate 
answer to the abundance of criticism— 
clearing away rftisconceptions and misrep¬ 
resentations and letting the people see*for 
themselves what has been done, and why it 
has been done. 

It was shown that the gravest faults, such 
as the summoning of men before adequate 
equipment could be given them, was on the 
advice of general officers, who convinced 
the secretary that camp association and 
discipline could not begin too early. Every 
step taken has been after due consideration 
had in company of men of long experience, 
at home and abroad. Even the sickness 
that has occurred in camp was shown to be 
where, according to medical judgment, it 
was least to be expected, but was such as 
is conceded to be inevitable as the result 
of bringing together large numbers of men 
from distant localities. 

The secretary declared he was not present 
to defend individuals or to deny delays and 
false starts; he had no purpose to defend 
himself, he said. “If any of us should 
figure in tomorrow’s casualties it would be 
as nothing beside the object we all seek;” 
and, he added, “we have learned one thing: 
to recognize an error and to make quick 
work to correct it.” He went on to explain 
and give answer to the charges one by one, 
and so reasonably that we do not believe 
that even the critics will have the heart to 
repeat them. It is said in the report that 
Mr. Baker’s manner and his answers created 
a profound impression, and that Senator 
Chamberlain himself admitted as much 
when the day’s session was over. 

It^ was the same in answering as to 
ordnance as to. health, clothing and general 
equipment. The secretary showed that 
there was good reason for whatever had 
been done, and even that*the department 
has ordered all the Lewis guns -it could get. 

If guns and other ordnance were supplied 
the American army by France it was be¬ 
cause France had a surplus and wished to 
put it to a good use. Also, by such use, the 
tonnage of vessels crossing the Atlantic 
could be put to other uses than to carrying 
of ordnance. “I am telling no secret,” said 
Mr. Baker, “when I say that ships are the 
crux of this problem, and every time one 
can use French industrial resources in¬ 
stead of making and sending our own pro¬ 
ducts we are doing it.” 


“Is that a disadvantage to France?” 
asked 1 Senator Beckham. 

“Categorically I answer, no,” replied the 
secretary. “It has been a very great ad¬ 
vantage to France.” 

Detail upon detail was entered into, the 
secretary showing a cheerful readiness to 
meet every form of complaint. He became 
eloquent, however, when he came to describe 
the great accomplishment—-the raising of 
the immense army in an unprecedented 
time. Never before has such a feat been 
performed; and, the secretary contended, 
never with so little cause for complaint. 
Never, he said, was there a better army, 
more moral or under better discipline; and, 
he added, “we will have 500,000 fighting 
men in France early in- 1918, and a mil¬ 
lion and a half ready to go during the year.” 
The men we have there are “seasoned and 
trained for war.” Moreover, they have the 
American spirit. They will be formidable 
when the conflict comes. “Let us be frank 
with one another,” exclaimed the secretary. 
“Has any army in history since the begin¬ 
ning of time been so raised and cared for' 
as our army?” “And yet, has any great 
enterprise been carried on with, more un¬ 
failing justice and patriotism on the part 
of the American people? . . . When 

the story has all been told, it will be a story 
which I am sure your committee will be glad 
to report to the senate as a tremendous re¬ 
sponse to a tremendous responsibility. We 
are in the war to hit hard. Our problem is 
not star playing but team playing.” 

The explanation rings true throughout. 
It is what is needed to set vile and vexa¬ 
tious rumor at rest. A great work has 
been undertaken with quiet courage and 
it has been greatly done. Let us stop all 
fault-finding, and go forward, face to the 
front, under the aegis of our glorious flag 
to win a way to victory! We at home have 
our part even as those who stand with guns 
in the trenches, and we can help the boys 
to fight and 'win, by holding up our gov¬ 
ernment and doing every possible thing to 
make the war work a success. 

Thanks to Mr. Baker, the people have 
been shown the way. He who hereafter 
finds fault without proved reason will have 
hereafter no excuse, and certainly will have 
but himself to blame if he be classed and 
treated as an enemy of his country. 
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Secretary Baker’s Revelations. 
Secretary of War Baker’s state¬ 
ment to the Senate Committee on Mil- 
it ary Affairs is reported to have made 
a profound impression on Washing¬ 
ton, inclusive of Senator Chamber- 
lain, whose criticisms of the War De¬ 
partment provoked the statement. 

That is readily credible. It has 
made a profound impression on the 
country, and no man of fair mind, 
even though he has been given to 
doubt of the department’s efficiency, 
will fail to acknowledge the force of 
this extraordinary showing. 

For extraordinary it unquestionably 
is, both in its matter and manner. Its 
revelations of the War Department’s 
record of work done and work doing 
in mobilizing the military power of 
the United States since last April are 
deeply, stirringly impressive. They 
iift the curtain of silence and secrecy 
which has shut out from the Ameri¬ 
can people knowledge of what their 
Government was doing to win the war 
against Prussia, and they disclose an 
actual performance unsuspected by 
the most sangmine among ns, heart¬ 
ening * even to those who have 
been afflicted with pessimism as to 
the part which we shall be able to 
play in this gigantic conflict. And 
they fill with satisfaction, they thrill 
with pride the breasts of American 
patriots, whether pessimists or optim¬ 
ists, in the * assurance they bring of 
our country’s superb response to the 
tremendous demands upon her by 
which she was suddenly confronted— 
a response which Secretary Baker 
takes occasion to say, as he has every 
right to say, has never been equaled 
in all the history of previous wars, i 
Just such a lifting of the curtain as 
this was what was most needed to 
dispel the doubt and error in which 
the people have been compelled to 
grope, to firm the confidence of the 
wavering, to fire anew the conviction 
of the man in the street, the man in 
the furrow, the man in the office, in 
the invincibility of onr might. 

As for the manner of the Secre - 1 
tary’s statement, that was altogether 
admirable. It was in the best of 
temper. Simple and straightforward 
throughout, it was candid and 
catholic, unmarred by quib ble or { 
I subterfuge. Mr. Bailor nmdb^ no 

claim of a flawless j^ord. He 
did not deny mist^k^s and short¬ 
comings. He recognized the right of 
criticism and welcomed honest crit - 
icism as salutary, but he averred, 
with force, that the provocations of 
the criticisms which had induced his 
reply were “occasional” rather than 
“characteristic,” and it is reasonable 
to assume that such critics as Sen¬ 
ator Chamberlain will freely admit 
this. 

It is clear that the War Depart¬ 
ment, whatever its deficiencies, has 



The Situation. 


I do not believe that it did. Hence 
it is that I am not seriously dis¬ 
turbed by the immediate rowdy-dow 
It is the nature If Jaek-in-office to in Congress. Good, rather than ill, 


3_ 


e divers Jacks-in- will come of it. It will serve to re- 
d now at Wash- cal1 the P<> wers ^ hat be — and the peo- 
characteristically P>« as well-to the circumstance 


laid it and there a 
office rattling rom 
ingtton. They seelj 
to ^magnify their? own importance. 

Thins we have all sorts of admoni¬ 
tions to be frugal and to that end 
many restrictive regulations' upon 
our productive industries. 

The* cant of t/ie ‘hour dwells upon 
the alleged virtue of sacrifice. One 
might fancy that we are a nation of 
slackens. Again he might fancy that 
we are in a state of siege. We are 
pouring out billions of dollars. We 
are organizing’ to send millions of 
men, having sent not a few already. 

Tine real need is expedition. 

It is easy to talk about sacrifice. But 
there has been no lack of it. Have 
the mothers at home made no sacri¬ 
fices—brave though not tearless—in 
seeing their sons off to the front? 

They at least should not be further 
depressed by the eternal chatter 
“this is war.” None of us, they least 
of all, are going to forget it. 

Nor should we punish ourselves by 
voluntary privations. Ours is a 
great, and fruitful land. It still flows 
with wine, milk and honey. To be 
strong we must subsist well—surely 
as well as we can. The home should 
not be made a house of want as well 
as a house of woe, when the 
awful lists of the killed and wound¬ 
ed ’begin to come from over the sea. I g. ives> nor receives, confidences. Per 
In short, we should lead as far as 
possible our normal lives. Work 
should go on as usual and likewise 
play. Jack-in-office, as we have 
seen, would kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg by putting business 
in a strait jacket. He should be 
called down wherever he appears, but 
especially in the National Capital, 
where he wanders at large and at 
will, exploiting himself and offending 
his betters; 

II. 

I know very well what war is. I 
have ever in mind and heart the ex¬ 
perience and the memories of four 
years of drastic war. Sorrow was 
brought to every door. Sacrifice be¬ 
came the common lot. It was a War 
of Sections, not a Civil War, as it 
is so often, miscalled. To one of the 
two parties to it its result brought 
poverty dire and universal. All the 
South got out of it was ruin and 
glory. If the North enforced the 
Union merely to wreck the Republic 
fifty years later on the rocks of cen¬ 
tralization, the one-man power domi¬ 
nant, the blood that was spilled on 
both sides was spilled in vain 


that we have a Constitution; that our 
Government is a system of checks 
and balances; a dual system of Fed¬ 
eral and State sovereignties; a tri¬ 
partite system, executive, legislative 
and judicial; each ordained to live, 
move and have its being within its 
particular orbit clearly defined by the 
organic law. 

That politicians piay politics is a 
truism. It goes without saying. The 
two old historic parties may be dead, 
as a ragtime New York newspaper 
recently pronounced them, but their 
labels—their trade-marks—survive, 
and, having little else to cling to, why 
should not the professional office¬ 
holding and office-seeking class in¬ 
voke them in the coming Congres¬ 
sional elections? If I had a vote in 
every congressional district of the 
Union next fall I would cast it in 
each instance for the individual can¬ 
didate and let the trade-mark go 
hang. > 

hi. r 

, The personal controversy y between 
the. President and the Oregon Sena¬ 
tor is another matter. I cannot help 
thinking it the offspring of a certain 
isolation which, iii his private rela- 

1 tions w ith public men, the Presi dent 
too much indulges. The plaint comes 

I from Washington that he neither 


haps this is why he seems prone to 
quarrels, nor averse on occasion to 
falling out witli his friends. 

Senator Chalmberlain has su-rely 
been one of these. He is of the Presi¬ 
dent’s party. He is moreover chair¬ 
man of the 4 ilitar y Committee of 
the Senate. I is New York deliver¬ 
ance may have been imprudent, but 
, it was not an attack upon the Ad- 
Biinistration td be hotly resented and 

i . 

| ft was wdiolly 


We are going to win the war. 
Never a quibble about that. To be¬ 
lieve otherwise is to believe the 'world 
is coming to an end. Truly other¬ 
wise it were not worth living in. Yet 
we may not win it “fust off” and 
“hands down,” and if it be prolonged, 
parlous times are ahead for Wood- 
row Wilson. It were meanwhile 
well for him to prepare for them. He 
will need all the help lie can get. 
The proposed War Cabinet may be 
premature. But if he should defeat 
it now and it becomes necessary later 
along he makes in advance an un¬ 
comfortable bed for his Administra¬ 
tion to lie in. Nothing short of vic¬ 
tory this year will save him, and the 
party that calls itself Democracy, the 
coming fall elections, and, with an 
opposition House, and maybe a hos¬ 
tile Senate, the war still going on in 
1920, good-bye to the succession. 

H. W 

Miami, Fla., Jan. 27, 1918. 


within his right. A 
chieftain more patient and tactful 
may I not say 
made a curt, 
mand upon su 
he would not 
the matter too 


wiser—would not have 
stand-and-deliver da¬ 
sh a Senator. Indeed, 
have written at all— 
urgent and important 
—but would have sent for Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain, have heard him, have com¬ 
muned with hifm, have prayed with 
him. He might gently and affec¬ 
tionately have| “cussed” him, that 
particular form of friendly pressure 
being sometimes most effectual. An 
angry controversy between suett per¬ 
sons at this time is clearly to give 
*n the enemy and if 
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Secretary Baker’s Revelations. 
Secretary of War Baker’s state¬ 
ment to the- Senate Committee on Mil¬ 
itary Affairs is- reported to have made 
a profound impression on Washing¬ 
ton, inclusive of Senator Chamber- 
lain. whose criticisms of the War De¬ 
partment provoked the statement. 

That is readily credible. It has 
made a profound impression on the 
country, and no man of fair mind, 
even though he has been given to 
doubt of the department's efficiency, 
will fail to acknowledge the force of 
this extraordinary showing. 

For extraordinary it unquestionably 
is, both in its matter and manner. Its 
revelations of the War Department's 
record of work done and work doing 
in mobilizing the military power of 
the United States since last April are 
deeply, stirringly impressive. They 
lift the curtain of silen-ce and secrecy 
which has shut out from the Ameri¬ 
can people knowledge of what their 
Government was doing to win the war 
against Prussia, and they disclose an 
actual performance unsuspected by 
the most sanguine among its, heart¬ 
ening * even to those who have 
been afflicted with pessimism as to 
the part which we shall be able to 
play in this gigautic conflict. And j 
they fill with satisfaction, they thrill 
with pride the breasts of American 
patriots, whether pessimists or optim¬ 
ists, in the' assurance they bring of 
our country’s superb response to the 
tremendous demands upon her by 
which she was suddenly confronted— 
a response which Secretary Baker 
takes occasion to say, as he has every 
right to say, has .never been equaled 
in all the history of previous wars, j 

Just such a lifting of the curtain as 
this was what was most needed to 
dispel the doubt and error in which 
the people have been compelled to 
grope, to firm the confidence of the 
wavering, to fire anew the conviction 
of the man. in the street, the man. in 
the furrow, the man in the office, in 
the invincibility of our might. 

As for the manner of the Secre- ‘ 
tary’s statement, that was altogether 
admirable. It was in the best of 
temper. Simple and straightforward 
throughout, it was candid and 


The Simation. 


catholic, 


unmarred 

j -subterfuge^ Mr. Bal^r 
claim of a flawless 
did not deny mistakes 


by quibble or 


moas no 
brd. He 
and short¬ 
comings. He recognized the right of 
criticism and welcomed honest crit - 
icism as salutary, but he averred, 
with force, that the provocations of 
the criticisms which had induced his 
reply were “occasional” rather than 
“characteristic,” and it is reasonable 
to assume that such critics as Sen¬ 
ator Chamberlain will freely admit 
this. 

It is clear that the War Depart¬ 
ment, whatever its deficiencies, has 
done a great work. It is clear that 
the Secretary lias done a great work 
in. his revelation of that achievement. 
The effect on the country is bound to 
be most beneficial; while the Courier- 
Journai is badly mistaken if another 
of its effects shall not be to convince 
many people that there is at the head 
of the War Department a much big¬ 
ger man than they had believed Mr 
|l.Baker to be. 


I do not believe that it did. Hence 
it is that I am not seriously dis¬ 
turbed by the immediate rowdy-dow 
If Jack-in-office to ' i* Congress. Good, rather than ill, 
e divers Jacks-in- will come of it. It will serve to re- 
d now at Wash- call the powers that be—and the peo- 
clvaracteristically P* as well-to the circumstance 
to magnify theitf own importance, that we have a Constitution; that our 

I , Government is a system of checks 

Th.tBs we have all sorts of admom- 

I ' ,__ , , and balances; a dual system of Fed- 

tionB to be frugal and to that end 


It is the nature 
lo^d it and there a 
office rattling rou 
ingtton. They se 


many restrictive regulations upon 
-our productive industries. 

The* cant of tfie hour dwells upon 
the alleged virtue of sacrifice. One 
might fancy that we are a nation of 
slackens. Again he might fancy that 
we are in a state of siege. We are 
'pouring out billions of dollars. We 
are organizing to send millions of 
men, having sent not a few already. 
Tine real need is expedition. 

It is easy to talk about sacrifice. But 
there has been no lack of it. Have 
the mothers at home made no sacri¬ 
fices—brave though not tearless—in 
seeing their sons off to the front? 
They at least should not be further 
depressed by the eternal chatter 
•this is Avar.” None of us, they least 
of all, are going to forget it. 

Nor should we punish ourselves by 
voluntary privations. Ours is a 
grea.t and fruitful land. It still flows 
with wine, milk and honey. To be 
strong we must subsist well—surely 
as well as> Ave can. The home should 
not be made a house of want as well 
'as a house of woe, when the 
awful lists of the killed and wound¬ 
ed 'begin to come from over the sea. 
In short, Ave should lead as far as 
j possible our normal lives. Work 
should go on as usual and likewise 
play. Jack-in-office, as Ave have 
seen, Avould kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg by putting business 
in a strait jacket. He should be 
called down Avherever he appears, but 
especially in the National Capital, 
where he wanders at large and at 
will, exploiting himself and offending 
his betters 1 . 

II. 

I know very well what war is. I 
have ever in mind and heart the ex¬ 
perience and the memories of four 
years of drastic war. Sorrow Avas 
brought to every door. Sacrifice be¬ 
came the common lot. It' was a. War 
of Sections, not a Civil War, as it 
is so often, miscalled. To one of the 
two parties to it its result brought 
poverty dire and universal. All the 
South got out of it Avas ruin and 
glory. If the North enforced the 
Union merely to wreck the Republic 
fifty years later on the rocks of cen¬ 
tralization, the one-man poAver domi¬ 
nant, the blood that was spilled on 
both Slides was spilled in vain. 


eral and State sovereignties; a tri¬ 
partite system, executive, legislative 
and judicial; each ordained to live, 
move and have its being within its 
particular orbit clearly defined by the 
organic law. 

That politicians piay politics is a 
truism. It goes without saying. The 
two old historic parties may be dead, 
as a ragtime New York newspaper 
recently pronounced them, but their 
labels—their trade-marks—survive, 

and, having little else to cling to, why ! 
should not the professional office - 
holding and office-seeking class in¬ 
voke them in the coming Congres¬ 
sional elections? If I had a vote in 
every congressional district of the 
Union next fall I would cast it in 
each instance for the individual can¬ 
didate and let the trade-mark go 

hang. . > 

III. 

, The personal controverlay between 
the President and the Oregon Sena¬ 
tor is another matter. I cannot help 
thinking it the offspring of a certain 
isolation which, iii his private rela¬ 
tions with public men, the . Presid ent 
Tod much indulges. The plaint comes 

i from Washington that he neither 
gives, nor received, confidences. Per¬ 
haps this is wfiy he seems prone to 
quarrels, nor averse on occasion to 
falling out witli his friends. 

Senator Chamberlain has surely 
been one of ttuse. He is of the Presi¬ 
dent’s party. He is moreover chair¬ 
man of the Military Committee of 
the Senate. Pis New York deliver¬ 
ance may have been imprudent, but 
attack upon the Ad- 
be hotly resented and 
within his right. A 
patient and tactful— 
wiser—would not have 
made a curt, stand-and-deliver de¬ 
mand upon such a Senator. Indeed, 
he would not ihave written at all 
the matter too urgent and important 
—but would hive sent for Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain, have heard him, have com¬ 
muned with him, have prayed with ( 
him. He might gently and affec- j 
tionately have! “.cussed” him, that 
particular form’ of friendly pressure 
being sometimes most effectual. An 
angry controversy between such Per¬ 
sons at this time is clearly to & ive 
aid and comfort to the enemy and if 
the President and Senator were mere 
private citizens the two of them-' 
might regard themselves lucky to es¬ 
cape indictment under the Espionage 
Act. 


We are going to win the war. 
Never a quibble about that. To be¬ 
lieve otherwise is to believe the world 
is coming to an end. Truly other¬ 
wise it w r ere not worth living in. Yet 
we may not win it “fust off” and 
“hands down,” and if it be prolonged, 
parlous times are ahead for Wood- 
row Wilson. It were meanwhile 
well for him to prepare for them. He 
will need all the help lie can get. 
The proposed War Cabinet may be 
premature. But if he should defeat 
it now and it becomes necessary later 
along he makes in advance an un¬ 
comfortable bed for his Administra¬ 
tion to lie in. Nothing short of vic¬ 
tory this year will save him, and the 
party that calls itself Democracy, the 
coming fall elections, and, with an 
opposition House, and maybe a hos¬ 
tile Senate, the war still going on in 
1920, good-bye to the succession. 

H. W. 

Miami. Fla., Jan. 27, 191S. 
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Baker Routs His Critics. 

Secretary of War Baker, in kis reply 
to his critics, has shown to the entire sat¬ 
isfaction of the country and to the world 
that America has accomplished wonders— 
almost miracles—since the declaration of 
war against Germany. 

The cool, unruffled, confident attitude 
of the Secretary—evidence unquestionable 
that he has performed his duties well— 
has made a most profound impression even 
on those who were most bitter in their 
criticism of the Secretary. 

Mr. Baker calmly told the committee 
what the war department had accom¬ 
plished, never uttering a word of condem¬ 
nation of the men who charged him with 
inefficiency, and proving that they did 
not-know what they were talking about 
when they made the changes. Even Sena¬ 
tor Chamberlain admitted that the nation 
had worked wonders in the mobilizing and 
caring for the army, and in the matter 
of getting the men ready for activities 
on the European battlefields. 

The information that we now have ready 
a million men who can be sent to France 
at any moment came as a great surprise 
to the critics who had insisted that the 
army was wholly unprepared for service. 
That we will have half a million on the 
battle front in the early part of this year 
also was a revelation to the country at 
large. 

While the enemies of the country were 
framing up charges against the Secretary 
of War, that official was sitting in con- 
. ference with members of commissions from 
| the various countries at war and quietly 
t learning their needs, then applying the 
advice so received to the upbuilding of 
a great and powerful fighting machine, 
unmindful of the unjust criticisms by 
the men who should have been loyally sup¬ 
porting the administration. With no word 
of complaint, he went about his duties, 
bringing results that he now shows to 
be almost unbelievable. 

When ordered by the Senate to make 
known the war secrets of the country, 
merely to satiate the desires of a few poli¬ 
ticians who hoped to find something wrong 
by which the ^Wilson administration might 
I be discredited, and who above all hoped 
to lend aid to the cause of the Kaiser, 

( Secretary Baker, in manly, fearless man¬ 
ner, lays hare the plans that have been 
perfected and those in course of perfec¬ 
tion. and the world is astounded at what 
has been accomplished with do display, 

, no bluster, no egotism. He shows to the 
I world that he has the nation’s interests 
uppermost in his mind; that he courts 
criticism, if such criticism is constructive; 
that he is willing to let the world think 
what it may if he knows he is accomplish¬ 
ing something looking to ultimate victory 
for our arms. 

The Tennessean and American has said 
before that Secretary Baker, and all oth¬ 
ers entrusted with the conduct of the 
war, have been doing all that could be 
done, and thgt there should be no criti¬ 
cism of the work or of the men. It is no 
surprise that the war secretary has in 
so dignified and gentlemanly manner made 
his accusers appear small in the eyes of 
the world; yet it is a surprise even to 
the best friends of the administration that 
so much could have been accomplished 
and that errors could have been so few and 
of so little seriousness. 

Secretary of War Baker has proven him¬ 
self a giant in#organization, a statesman 
of the highest type, and a man loyal to 
his country and earnest in his desire to 
do that which is best for America and 
for the world. 

It only remains for the authorities to 
have Col. Roosevelt and his political fol¬ 
lowers forcibly removed from the national 
capital, .and if need be, placed in duress. 
While we are seeking out for punish¬ 
ment enemies of the country, let us be¬ 
gin with that clique posing as patriots, 
but who carry C9ncealed the deadly bombs 
which they would use against our own 
sons to bring about the elevation of the 
man who believes he is the only one in 
the country who is capable of intelligently 
administering the affairs of the nation—one 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Clear the capital city of this element, 
even though violence be necessary to bring 
about the result. 
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. “Ceased To Function.” 

Secretary Baker’s voluntary state¬ 
ment of the advance that has been 
made in the face of seemingly insur¬ 
mountable obstacles, toward the mar¬ 
shaling, training and equipping of an 
army of near a half million for almost 
immediate service in France, was a 
stunning answer to .the picayune 
faultfinders, Chamberlain and Wads¬ 
worth. It revealed thjbm as men in¬ 
capable of taking the /‘broad view” of 
the military establishment needed to 
cope with Germany and to supplement 
and support* our allies, which is the 
kind of view they have been noisily 
calling on every official in Washington 
to take. Mr. Baker showed beyond 
contradiction or doubt that our prep¬ 
arations in numbers of men in France 
and in training in this country long 
ago passed the highest point set as 
possible for 1917, and would soon be 
at the point fixed by the same cocksure 
armchair critics as the limit for 1918. 
He showed, too, that while there have 
been mistakes and false starts, as was 
to be expected, many of these have 
been, due to suddan changes in the 
plans of our allies/ and many others 
to the clumsy and defective depart¬ 
mental machinery whtbh existed when 
the war broke out. 

The citations from the record which 
the Secretary made, were stunning and 
crushing to his mischievous critics. But 
that is not all. They are peculiarly 
damning in their evidence of the bad 
faith and maleyolenfie of the principal 
trouble-makers. All! or nearly all, of 
the evidence produced by the Secretary 
of War must have b^en known to both 
Chamberlain and Wadsworth. At any 
rate, every essential and significant 
fact of the amazing! progress made by 
the War Departmeit which was re¬ 
cited by Mr. BakeiJ. could have been 
learned by any member of the military 
committee of eithey House. It is an 
open secret that evdi* since Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain made his I jctlc speech in a 
New York political c ub, declaring that 
the national war < stabfishment had 
“broken down,” men bers of the House 
military committee had been telling 
their friends that Cl lamberlain would 
be discredited and demolished when 
the facts came out. They were familiar 
with the facts, they laid, and warned 
their intimates not to? run amuck with 
Chamberlain and Wadsworth. 

Now either Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Wadsworth have known the es¬ 
sentials of the truth concerning the 
amazing achievements of the War De¬ 
partment since April 2 last, or they 
have not. If they have known the 
truth, and have concealed or perverted 
it, to make out a case against Mr. 
Baker and for themselves and their 
preposterous “War Cabinet,” the 
country may well be on its guard 
against them. If they did not learn 
the facts, when they might easily have 
had access to them, it is clear that 
the Senate military committee has 
“ceased to function” and has “com¬ 
pletely broken down.” 


Buffalo Evening News. 

^XIAVS BUILDING, 216-218 MAIN ST. 


Edward H.Butler,Foame, 


BAKER'S ANSWER. 

In the greater aspect of things. Sec¬ 
retary Baker's answer to the Chamber¬ 
lain charges is admirable and suf¬ 
ficient. 

/earn that there are approxi¬ 
mately a half million men on the other 
Bide, that there lias been an agreement 
concerning the quality and style of 
arms, that great obstacles have been 
overcome in the drafting and housing 
of the national army. We are enlight¬ 
ened as to many other details as well, 
and confidence is restored in a very 
great measure. 

But Secretary Baker touches only 
the high spots. We are unable to 
Visualize the father and mother of a 
drafted man breathing thanks that 
J,their son has been entrusted to a war 
department so capably conducted and 
we are unable / to sense their satisfac¬ 
tion that Mr. Baker is to be retained 
In his capacity by the president. 

Moreover, we are unable to find 
anything in Secretary Baker’s explana- 
tions that anywhere nearly approaches 
an expression of willingness to volun¬ 
tarily* withdraw from his post if a 
better man can be found or even a 
disposition to submit to a superior wai 
council, such as the people are firmlj 
convinced is necessary. 

a similar report might very proper 
' lv been made in 1898 concerning oui 
operations in Cuba and the Philip 
pines, yet covered the greatest arm 
6 in in America’s war history—the “em 
balrned beef’’ scandal. 

"hie popular notion of the conduc 
of the war is not based upon figure! 
concerning the forces abroad, theii 
manner of getting there or the num 
bers in the cantonments on this side. 

Rather it is based upon letters from 
individuals in service, on observation 
of collective solcliers in centralization 
camps. 

Nothing in Secretary Baker’s report 
makes it plain to us why men are in ¬ 
adequately housed, why they are in - 
sufficiently clothed against the winter 
weather, why the hospitals are inade¬ 
quate. 

In other words, Secretary Baker has 
answered the professional war critics 
in admirable fashion, but he has not 
answered the father and mother of 
the national soldier. 
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Secretary Bake#’* Words Hearten the 
American People. 

While more details concerning some 
things which he tleated only in a general 
way will be brought out when Secretary 
Baker is questioi|nd by members of the 
Senate committee! it can be said tha£ his 
statement of Monday regarding the work 
that has been doije and is being done by 
the War Department is most reassuring. 
Early failures ar<j admitted’; there is no 
glossing over disappointments where they 
have been experienced. The Secretary 
has made it clear) that he and the higher 
officers of the department fully realize 
the magnitude of|the task they have in 
hand and understand the determination 
of the country to |see that task well done. 

Much has been Accomplished. The rec¬ 
ord is made up n<>t so much of the num¬ 
ber of American soldiers sent to •France 
and those who soon will be Sent as of 
the success that has attended the making 
of our great citizen army and of 'what 
has‘been done ini France to prepare for 
their coming. 5 

Secretary Bakeif did not touch upon the 
changes made in the War Department as 
the result of the testimony brought out 
by the committed; at its earlier hearings, 
i hut he did go fijankly into the various 
phases of the supply situation, answering 
the criticisms concerning rifles and ma¬ 
chine guns and clothing. That there had 
been delays he admitted, but he showed 
from the latest reports that the men now 
have uniforms an<J overcoats, that the de¬ 
cision to adopt a rcchambcred Enfield I 
was made by the experts of the army after 
careful consideration of pros and cons, 
and that the armyfin France is being sup 
plied with machine guns and artillery b: 
purchases made ] >f France and Grea 
Britain, these entailing no sacrifice or 
the part of onr a] ies. On the contrary 
purchases abroad 1 re of value in enabling 
our allies to main ain the productive ca 
pacity cf their munitions plants at highesi 
capacity, and mcaS, also, a valuable sav 
ing in tonnage. In the meantime the pro 
dnotion in this country is being speedoc 
up in a satisfactory manner. Upon one 
point alone was the- Secretary uncertain— 
as to whether, as had been intimated hj 
Senator Frelinghuy^en, the productive ca¬ 
pacity of shell plants in the United’ States 
is as high as it w|s when this country 
went into the war. 

While there are Is yet practically nc 
Browning guns, it ^as shown that there 
are machine gu'is <jf other types all 
the camps and < antpnments for purposes 
of practice and trailing., The troops in 
France are sur plicdb with Chauchat and 
Hotchkiss guns. L^wis guns have been 
bought and cor traced f or to the limit of 
the present c .paei& of the producers, 
who have bee i urged to increase their 
plants. Thesi guns, however, are to be 
used for aircr ift, not for ground work. 


Concerning Heavy Artillery. 

Secretary Baker makes a good case 
for General Crozier when he shows that 
since 1906 the Ordnance Department has 
been urging upon Secretaries of War 
and upon Congress the need for larger 
appropriations for heavy ordnance. He 
did not discuss the charge that the Ord¬ 
nance Department failed to utilize an ap¬ 
propriation for dies and machinery made 
the year before we entered the war, but ; 
doubtless will do so when questioned by ' 
the committee. 

The Secretary is not particularly happy 
when he compares the Americau failure 
to meet the need for heavy guns with 
France's failure to realize the need when 
war broke upon her. Between August. 
1914, and our own entrance into the war 
wc had more than two years and a half 
in which to. have learned that need by 
the experience of France and Great Brit¬ 
ain, and we did nothing to meet it. That 
failure, with the object lesson before our 
eyes, cannot be excused by reference to 
similar failure during the preceding 
years, when Americans generally, and 
particularly members of the democratic 
party in Congress, preferred to believe, 
the millennium of permanent peace at 
hand. 

The Secretary presented expert testi¬ 
mony to meet the “shoddy” cry. He 
showed that the cloth now used for uni¬ 
forms is of virgin wool, the reworked^wool 
or shoddy being used only in overcoats 
and in ‘blankets, where it makes for im¬ 
provement rather than deterioration. 


Care of the Soldiers. 

No other portion of Secretary Bakers 
testimony is more satisfactory than that 
in which he deals with the allegations of 

lieglectT on the part of medical officers 
toward ill soldiers. It will be recalled 
that the most dramatic, if not the most 
important, portion of Senator Chamber¬ 
lain's speech criticising the War Depart¬ 
ment had to do with two instances of that 
nature. While Secretary Baker had not 
(had those two cases brought to his atten¬ 
tion, he was able.to show* that in similar 
cases the department had taken prompt 
and positive action; that the Secretary 
on the advice of the Judge Advocate Gen-; 
era! had refused to approve the findings 
of court martials which recommended no i 
more severe punishment than dismissal I 
for the offending medical officers, and 
that the .papers had been sent back to the 
division commanders with instructions to 
reconvene the courts and a recommenda¬ 
tion for more drastic punishment The 
Secretary believes that medical officers 
guilty of such plain neglect as seems es¬ 
tablished by the record in the cases he 
cited should be punished as similar neglect 
has been punished upon occasion by the 
civil courts. In taking that stand the 
Secretary clearly reflects the wish of the 
American people. 
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and then it will be for the people to decide. 
There is no doubt that the faction which has 
so bitterly opposed any change in the charter 
will carry its spirited fight to the people, but 
with an aroused public sentiment and with 
his duty done by every citizen, the reactionary 
forces can bo defeated. 

Baker Confounds His Critics 
ECRETARY BAKER’S appearance before 
the Senate Military Committee to reply 
,o charges of inefficiency of the War Depart- 
nent created a favorable impression on 
hose who heard his statement of the things 
ccomplished by that department in making 
he nation ready for war and in the perfec- 
ion of machinery for the efficient speeding 
( p of these activities in the future. His 
tatement reveals that the force this country 
las at the front in France exceeds in num¬ 
ber both earlier expectations of the total it i 
would be possible to have there at the be¬ 
ginning of 1918 and present public esti¬ 
mates of the strength of these forces. Par¬ 
ticularly heartening is his assurance that in 
the thirty-two cantonments of this country 
there are now 1,000,000 additional well- 
trained and adequately equipped men imme¬ 
diately available to be sent to France as fast 
as transport arrangements can be provided 
for them. In other words, 1,500,000 men 
will be ready during the year to take their 
places on the firing line. 

He disclosed to the committee facts 
hitherto guarded as military secrets, to pre¬ 
vent them coming into possession of the 
enemy, that frankly amazed members as to 
the extent of these preparations, and pro¬ 
foundly impressed them with the strength 
of his refutation of the charge that the War 
Department has fallen down on the task 
which devolved upon it with America’s en¬ 
trance into the war. 

To say that no just grounds exist for 
criticism of the department’s methods and 
accomplishments, would be equivalent to ex¬ 
pecting superhuman performances without 
a superman in charge. In the hurry and 
confusion incident to so stupendous an under- 
! taking, mistakes were inevitable. These 
' Secretary Baker frankly admits occurred, but 
as fast as discovered they have been cor¬ 
rected. Failure to plan on as large a scale 
as events have made necessary and to grasp 
all the details at the outset is not a criti¬ 
cism that applies solely to the Secretary of 
War. A just conception of the tremendous 
American undertaking has been very slow in 
dawning upon the minds of officials as a 
whole, including Congress, as well as tli»3 
public, and in the outgrowing confusion in 
execution as the need for urgency has forced 
itself into the whole scheme of mobilization 
of the country’s resources, there has been 
more or less lost motion in all departments 
of the government. With the larger share 
of these undertakings directly resting on the 
War Department, it found its normal organi¬ 
zation totally inadequate to its new and en¬ 
larged duties, and the task of readjusting its . 
machinery and co-ordinating its parts to 
secure the greatest possible efficiency has 
been one of great magnitude, and the wonder 
is, not that mistakes have been made, but 
that achievement has been as great as Secre¬ 
tary Baker’s statement discloses—a showing 
which, in the light of the volume of criticism 
directed at the department over which he 
presides, is most gratifying, both as to actual 
performance and the promise of future re¬ 
sults. 
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| MOTHER IS SATISFIED, MR. SECRETARY | 
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THE COMING BATTLE 

S INCE the dramatic victory of the British tanks at Cambrai late in 
November, and its almost tragic sequel, there has been no important 
fighting on any European front. By day and night the artillery 
rolls along the line, and ceaseless raids on land and in air take their 
remorseless toll of lives; but the great armies that lie intrenched from the 
North sea to the Adriatic are in their winter hibernation. So for weeks 
the interest of the world has been centered upon the possibilities and prob¬ 
lems of peace, as revealed in the studied declarations of various statesmen 
and in those strange negotiations between the Central Powers and the 
Russians. 

Yet every observer knows that beneath the seeming quietude of the 
battlefields there is going forward desperate preparation for a combat 
more vast and more deadly than any in the past, the bloodiest three years 
in the world’s history. The warring nations are straining every nerve, 
multiplying all their efforts, to make ready for the supreme test. The 
battle line reaches now to the remotest part of each country; the uttermost 
resources of power in mind and muscle and material are being employed 
to produce devastating forces which soon are to crash together in a mortal 
struggle for mastery. 

Germany, it is universally agreed, must and will make one more thrust 
for victory, and is massing her strength for a blow to be delivered as soon 
as spring fits the battlefields for slaughter. Upon the issue of the impend¬ 
ing struggle hangs the fate of Europe and of civilization "the fate of 
America in particular; and the part of this country in tile decision will be 
so small that we shall be hardly more than spectators. 

Long before the weather had stopped last year’s large-scale operations 
it was clear that the logic of the war situation required a tremendous 
offensive by the Central Powers. Germany had won innumerable victories, 
military and political, but had not gained the peace which she must have 
or perish. The madness of Russia and the undermining of Italy enabled 
her to eliminate one powerful antagonist and paralyze another. Eor the 
time being she stood on equal terms with her enemies and could concentrate 
her forces for a final drive. 

Action was necessary, because economic pressure was sapping the 
vitality and the spirit of the nation. Military triumphs which did not bring 
peace visibly nearer could not satisfy a people suffering % privations and 
burdens of a colossal war; autocracy must forne a decis/on or fall. Rot 
since August, 1914, had the^factorsheon so promliou^f for there remained 
only two strong adversaries,VA*eiy^3ritain and^p«anfee{ and the defeat of 
either one would make the kAAy master of EurJtfie/aml the world 
But of course the compelling reason was 
be so favorable agaip7\ The lo^posing gpu 
power, were of substanti^yuMiual strengt 
its place in the field \he miftjnce would 
she must strike before yiejjelated decisio 
into action, before the Vffghty strength 
come the inertia of thre^ wasted years an 

and blundering. ^ \ , ,, 

All this was so clear that wefcks ago the grim nWutce of the coming 
days was openly\discussed. The themselves vaulting in the col- 

lapse of Russia a\d A* faltering df#, boasted tWa victorious climax 
to the war would 'Mm be found onrfhe westen^fropt Their opponents 
recognized the t«Ui. “All signs poiirt to a supreme German assault in 
February,” said fliX present French premier pwner. The maich on 
Calais, on YerdunUnV on Baris wil beg^ agairh 
sustain the most terrifin attacks of the w^r. (m 
“another Verdun” was VomingfUN . 

Thanks^vjrthe ignoble treasoiWf the Bolsn<viki\^ere wefere, m the middle 
of theLfoimh year the WaflVobliged to stiffehsmirselves for efforts simi1 ^ 
fv to than wVmiade in/ 1914 . NuweTshall we have rape need in the rear ofcalm 
' \nd sa\ec 4 unity tl/an in theVffiree coming montl^; never will our men m tl e 
irtKencheAhave greater need\ofvalor and eff sacrifice. . 

!oun tress dispatches V^ge verified tliese^minous predictions. iet er 

theMktion of tlh Bolshetyd be oaUeA#rayal or ideaiistic service to 
humamtv, the fab't remains that it has rclSesed more than half a million 
GennaiXtroohs l\r Wvice against & and Great Britain and I ranee. 
Alono- e'ery Irt of tL line from Hah&fs to the Vosges the Teutons are 
massing menfmd .avis and ammunition. "4 s long ago a# the.first week in 
December they Venable to undertake at Cambrai one of the biggest opera, 
tions of the whLf And day and night they are thrusting at the enemy 
positions seekingVo learn by observation and from prisoners where lie t 
best sections *b a&k. The German staff has at it8 
of troops withdrawn from the eastern front with artiH^y ts^V 
Russians; more than 2000 guns captured m Italy; picked 3 

trians, Bulgars and Turks, and the gigantic reserves ot ammunition pilea 
up by the doubled capacity reached when the entire man-po 
-s**.ion was drafted into war work fifteep months ago. . . 

The essential fact is that Germany has regained the iin^ 
i from her at the battle of the Somme m the summer of 1916. An«ne 
mendous assault put her on the defensive and lf ihtAfwed an 

s? ssa: =s —- 

fields and times had passed to the kaisers strategist. 



ty <x/iu uig vvuiiu. 

/ conditions .would never 
„ at the zenith of its 
iVkefi the United States took 
to/swing against Germany; 
America could be translated 
great republic could over¬ 
plays due to incompetence 


Our troops will have to 
ave Herve wrote that 


AVlien they will 'strike depends upon the weather, Geiman papers 
boasted that the blow would fall this month, but extended operations are 
unlikely until the ground dries and hardens in the spring. Where the 
attempt to smash thru will be made only the German commanders know, 
but some Allied experts look for simultaneous attacks at several points— 
in Belgium, along the Aisne front, toward Nancy. The present shifting of 
British and French forces is designed to strengthen probable sectors of 

It* is almost certain that the French will have to hear the brunt of the 
fiercest assaults, at least in the beginning; the object of the campaign is 
to batter the French armies until the spirit of the nation is broken. France 
has suffered most in the war, and she could not stand the drain of another 
Verdun. But now she does not fight alone, as she did in the terrible early 
months of 1916, when for five months her troops withstood the cruelest 
mauling that an army ever endured. The British are strong enough now 
to give immediate help at any threatened point, and as the campaign 
develops an increasing number of American reinforcements, it is hoped, 
will be available. 

The coming battle is to he Germany’s supreme effort, and her last 
chance to force peace on her terms. If she breaks thru, she will win the 
war; if she fails, her defeat is certain, for that will mean that in 1919 the 
power of the United States will be decisive. The problem is governed, 
therefore, by two factors—the strength of the Anglo-British line and the 
speed with which America can put trained, equipped forces^ into battle. 
For the British and French it is a test of endurance; for the United States 
it is a race against time. And the Germans, perfectly aware of the mud¬ 
dling and dilatoriness of our preparations, are confident that our aid will 

be too late. . . . , 

Right here the fundamental weakness of the administration s policy 
reveals itself—it always recognized the factor of distance in the war prob¬ 
lem, but ignored or minimized the factor of time. ■ 

For two years and a half the conflict was described as so remote that 
“with its causes and issues we have no concern”; and to this day Secretary 
Baker argues that the demands were not urgent because “the war was 3000 
miles away.” Thus it was that all preparation was deferred until after the 
declaration of hostilities. The element of time was so little considered 
that not until the middle of May was a test held to choose a machine gun, 
and not until months had elapsed was the manufacture of rifles and artillery 
really begun. Thus it is that the promise of being “fairly well caught up 
next "summer” seems to the president evidence of “extraordinary promptness 
and efficiency.” 

A country possessing such vast resources of materials and industrial 
power was equipped to master time, but time has mastered it, and it will be 
unable, after a year’s effort, to strike an effective blow in a crucial combat. 
Secretary Baker views the prospect with tranquil detachment. “The 
French and British armies,” said his official statement of January 8, “can 
be relied upon to withstand the shock.” That sentence epitomizes the war 
policy which will make the year 1917 memorable for two failures—Russia’s 
defection and America’s default. 



ews’OTid 


Lloyd G*eorge and 
the British minister 
of war; the Italia; 
premier and the Ital¬ 
ian minister of Jkar 
’ have arrives in 
Paris, where clem- 
enceau and ft h e 
French minister of 
war already are, for meetings ofl the 
supreme war council. If our allieslare 
as much impressed with what Mr. Biker 
has accomplished as he appears to\he 
himself, it seems strange that his assist¬ 
ance at the council’s deliberations hr~ 
not been more loudly insisted upon, 

In shifting the blame to General Leon¬ 
ard Wood’s shoulders, the secretary of 
war, of course, forgot that the general, 
like the war, is 3000 miles away and so 
beyond the necessity of being immediately 
reckoned with. 

Is it treason, we wonder, to ask whether 
Secretary Redfield includes among the 
critics of the administration on whom he 
urges the duty of silence those fathers 
and mothers of boys who have died un¬ 
necessarily in unfinished camp hospitals? 

It is announced .that the food admin¬ 
istration, in addition to the 13,000,000 homes 
in which food cards were signed last 
year, is planning to get the new ones for 
1918 signed i n 5,000,000 more households. 
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THE COMING BATTLE 

S INCE the dramatic victory of the British tanks at Cambrai late in 
November, and its almost tragic sequel, there has been no important 
fighting on any European front. By day and night the artillery 
rolls along the line, and ceaseless raids on land and in air take their 
remorseless toll of lives; but the great armies that lie intrenched from the 
North sea to the Adriatic are in their winter hibernation. . So for weeks 
the interest of the world has been centered upon the possibilities and prob¬ 
lems of peace, as revealed in the studied declarations of various statesmen 
and in those strange negotiations between the Central Powers and the 
Russians. 

Yet every observer knows that beneath the seeming quietude of the 
battlefields there is going forward desperate preparation for a combat 
more vast and more deadly than any in the past, the bloodiest three years 
in the world's history. The warring nations are straining every nerve, 
multiplying all their efforts, to make ready for the supreme test. I he 
battle line reaches now to the remotest part of each country; the uttermost 
resources of power in mind and muscle and material are being employed 
to produce devastating forces which soon are to crash together in a mortal 
struggle for mastery. 

Germany, it is universally agreed, must and will make one more thrust 
for victory, and is massing her strength for a blow to be delivered as soon 
as spring fits the battlefields for slaughter. Upon the issue of the impend¬ 
ing struggle hangs the fate of Europe and of civilization -the fate of 
America in particular; and the part of this country in the decision will be 
so small that we shall be hardly more than spectators. 

Long before the weather had stopped last year's large-scale operations 
it was clear that the logic of the war situation required a tremendous 
offensive by the Central Powers. Germany had won innumerable victories, 
military and political, but had not gained the peace which she must have 
or perish. The madness of Russia and the undermining of Italy enabled 
her to eliminate one powerful antagonist and paralyze another. I or the 
time being she stood on equal terms with her enemies and could concentrate 

her forces for a final drive. • . , 

Action was necessary, because economic pressure was sapping the 
vitality and the spirit of the nation. Military triumphs which did not bung 
peace visibly nearer could not satisfy a people suffering the* privations and 
burdens of a colossal war; autocracy must forne a decision or fail. JNot 
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•tion of tl/e Bolshe\iki be calletfifltrayal or idealistic seivice to 
humanVv, the fafc't remains that it has feKfesed more than half a million 
rerniaiAtrooW for Service against Ftafc' and Great Britain and 1 ranee. 
£X » ne from Blazers to the Vosges the Teutons are 

massing mVLuUhnd ammunition. 4 s long ^ *£*«*&£ 
December they VeMable to undertake at Cambrai one of the biggest opera 
tiOTS of the wS And day and night they are thrusting at the enemy 
positions seekirurto learn by observation and from prisoners where lie the 
best sections ib attVk- The German staff has at its command vast masses 
of troops withdrawn from the eastern front with 

Russians; more than 2000 guns captured m Italy; picked divisions ot Ah. 
trians Bnlgars and Turks, and the gigantic reserves of ammunition p - 
U p by the doubled capacity reached when the entire man pouei 
4 wtion was drafted into war work fifteen months ago. . 

The essential fact is that Germany. has regained nkeimaanve — _ 

' nmTdouT^saS 
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fields and times had passed to the kaiser s strategy •. 


When they will'•strike depends upon the weather: German papers 
boasted that the blow would fall this month, but extended operations are 
unlikely until the ground dries and hardens m the spring. Where the 
attempt to smash thru will be made only the German commanders know, 
but some Allied experts look for simultaneous attacks at several points— 
in Belgium, along the Aisne front, toward Nancy. The present shifting of 
British and French forces is designed to strengthen probable sectors of 

It is almost certain that the French will have to bear the brunt of the 
fiercest assaults, at least in the beginning; the object of the campaign is 
to batter the French armies until the spirit of the nation is broken. France 
has suffered most in the war, and she conld not stand the drain of another 
Verdun. But now she does not fight alone, as she did in the terrible early 
months of 1916, when for five months her troops withstood the crudest 
mauling that an army ever endured. The British are strong enough now 
to give immediate help at any threatened point, and as the campaign 
develops an increasing number of American reinforcements, it is hoped, 
will be available. 

The coming battle is to he Germany's supreme effort, and her last 
chance to force peace on her terms. If she breaks thru, she will win the 
war; if she fails, her defeat is certain, for that will mean that in 1919 the 
power of the United States will be decisive. The problem is governed, 
therefore, by two factors—the strength of the Anglo-British line and the 
speed with which America can put trained, equipped forces into battle. 
For the British and French it is a test of endurance; for the United States 
it is a race against time. And the Germans, perfectly aware of the mud¬ 
dling and dilatoriness of our preparations, are confident that our aid will 

Right here the fundamental weakness of the administration’s policy 
reveals^itself—it always recognized the factor of distance in the war prob¬ 
lem, but ignored or minimized the factor of time. • 

*Eor two years and a half the conflict was described as so remote that 
“with its causes and issues we have no concern”; and to this day Secretary 
Baker argues that the demands were not urgent because “the war was 3000 
miles away.” Thus it was that all preparation was deferred until after the 
declaration of hostilities. The element of time was so little considered 
that not until the middle of May was a test held to choose a machine gun, 
and not until months had elapsed was the manufacture of rifles and artillery 
really begun. Thus it is that the promise of being “fairly well caught up 
next summer" seems to the president evidence of “extraordinary promptness 
and efficiency." 

A country possessing such vast resources of materials and industrial 
power was equipped to master time, but time has mastered it, and it will be 
unable, after a year's effort, to strike an effective blow in a crucial combat. 
Secretary Baker views the prospect with tranquil detachment. “The. 
French and British armies," said his official statement of January 8, “can 
be relied upon to withstand the shock." That sentence epitomizes the war 
policy which will make the year 1917 memorable for two failures—Russia's 
defection and America's default. 
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Lloyd George and 
^the British minister 
I of war; the Italia; 
l premier and the Itfel- 
J ian minister of fvar 
l have arrive 
Paris, where Clem 
enceau and ft h e 
French minister of 
war already are, for meetings oft the 
supreme war council. If our allies! are 
as much impressed with what Mr. Biker 
has accomplished as he appears to\be 
himself, it seems strange that his as^st- 
ance at the council’s deliberations h 
not been more loudly insisted upon. 

In shifting the blame to General Leon 
ard Wood’s shoulders, the secretary of 
war, of course, forgot that the general, 
like the war, is 3000 miles away and so 
beyond the necessity of being immediately 
reckoned with. 

Is it treason, we wonder, to ask whether 
Secretary Redfleld includes among the 
critics of the administration on whom he 
urges the duty of silence those fathers 
and mothers of boys who have died un¬ 
necessarily in unfinished camp hospitals? 

It is announced .that the food admin¬ 
istration, in addition to the 13,000,000 homes 
in which food cards were signed last 
year, is planning to get the new ones for 
1918 signed in 5,000,000 more households. 
An elementary idea of economy would 
suggest that one pledge signed for the 
duration of the war, or as long as neces¬ 
sary, might cut .down somewhat the ex¬ 
pense. 

We presume that the next thing in 
order is a verbal demonstration that the | 
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Be Not Righteous Over Much; Neither 
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Secretary Baker’s Great Defense 
Shows Folly of Concealing Facts 


Pl^HE first impression, after reading Mr. 

1 Baker’s speech to the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs, is that he has very ef¬ 
fectively answered Mr. Roosevelt’s anvil 
chorus. 

Were such a thing humanly possible, we 
should guess that Mr. Baker had silenced Mr. 
Roosevelt’s verbal mud-gun. But only Divine 
Providence can work miracles. 

The second impression is one of wonder 
why Mr. Baker did not take the American 
people into his confidence and let them know 
long ago what was being done. 

The idea that the Germans do not know 
just exactly how many troops w r e have in 
France and just where they are is naively ab¬ 
surd. 

And if the Germans know, why should the 
American people be kept ignorant? 

Mr. Baker says that to keep the people 
uninformed is European practice. 

While this is not an absolutely accurate 
statement, we will take it at its face value. 

But what then? 

Why should OUR executive officials follow 
EUROPEAN practice, when the course of 
events has clearly shown that that practice has 

ift mu 1 VJ -T T -fvj - t 1 uU I J -fllVu -i u *U 


"wars are either won or lost not by military 
strength so much as by the intelligence, courage 
and determination of the people behind the 
armies. 

The forces that win great wars are what 
Prince Bismarck was wont to call <J thc im¬ 
ponderables.” 

Now, one of the most powerful of these 
“impondei'ables” is the confidence of a people 
in their leadership, and the confidence of an in¬ 
telligent and free people increases in exact 
proportion to their certainty that they know 
all that is occurring, both the good and the bad, 
and the certainty that they are not taking one 
single step blindfolded. 

This'psychology is no part of the military 
officer’s training. He knows nothing of the 
imponderables. His professional training leads 
him to distrust civilian participation in war 
information. And so he is for censorship of 
the most drastic and the most hannful kind. 

Very naturally, Mr. Baker, a civilian law¬ 
yer, is apt to defer to military opinion in mat¬ 
ters of this kind. Doubtless other secretaries 
are affected in the same way. 

The net result is that we have gone through 
nearly ten months of warfare without any- 
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Secretary Baker’s Great Defense 
Shows Folly of Concealing Facts 


r E first impression, after reading Mr. 
Baker's speech to the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs, is that he has very ef¬ 
fectively answered Mr. Roosevelt’s anvil 
chorus. 

Were such a thing humanly possible, we 
should guess that Mr. Baker had silenced Mr. 
Roosevelt’s verbal mud-gun. But only Divine 
Providence can work miracles. 

The second impression is one of wonder 
why Mr. Baker did not take the American 
people into his confidence and let them know 
long ago what was being done. 

The idea that the Germans do not know 
just exactly how many troops we have in 
France and just where they are is naively ab¬ 
surd. 

And if the Germans know, why should the 
American people be kept ignorant? 

Mr. Baker says that to keep the people 
uninformed is European practice. 

While this is not an absolutely accurate 
statement, we will take it at its face value. 

But what then? 

Why should OUR executive officials follow 
EUROPEAN practice, when the course of 
events has clearly shown that that practice has 
done far more harm than good? 

Why not have an AMERICAN practice of 
taking the people into the full confidence of 
the Government, keeping the people thorough¬ 
ly informed and relying upon the strong, good 
sense, true-blue loyalty and steadfast courage 
of the nation to hear both good and bad news 
with equanimity and undisturbed resolve ? 

We have always argued against this secrecy, 
against unnecessary censorship or concealment 
- of any kind. 

Of course, we know well that field move¬ 
ments of troops should not be disclosed in ad¬ 
vance. But there censorship should begin and 
end. 

See what has happened here at home on ac¬ 
count of this unwise and essentially undemo¬ 
cratic policy. ' ' ^ 

Up to Monday nobody knew how the War 
Department was getting along with its huge 
task. 

Naturally, the people could only guess and, 
being in the dark, they were prone to listen to 
and to believe pessimistic guesses. 

That gave such demagogues as Roosevelt 
their chance to fill the public mind with mis¬ 
givings, to excite a public demand for a change 
in the leadership of the President, 

Had the truth been told to the country day 
after day^ exactly as Mr. Baker told it on Mon¬ 
day, Mr. Roosevelt might have scolded till the 
war ended and not had a handful of listeners. 

And it should be noticed that the War Sec¬ 
retary was FINALLY OBLIGED to tell the 
facts to the people—so that no possible gain 
came from the long concealment, while un¬ 
doubtedly great harm was done. 

The truth of the matter is that the Govern¬ 
ment appears to give too much weight to for¬ 
eign military practice and foreign military 
advice. 

But military men, domestic as well as for¬ 
eign, are professionally prone to look upon 
war as merely a matter of armies and marches 
and battles and sieges—while the truth is that 


wars are either won or lost not by military 
strength so much as by the intelligence, courage 
and determination of the people behind the 
armies. 

The forces that win great wars are what 
Prince Bismarck was wont to call “the im¬ 
ponderables. ?? 

Now, one of the most powerful of these 
4 ‘imponderables” is the confidence of a people 
in their leadership, and the confidence of an in¬ 
telligent and free people increases in exact 
proportion to their certainty that they know 
all that is occurring, both the good and the bad, 
and the certainty that they are not taking one 
single step blindfolded. 

This'psychology is no part of the military 
officer’s training. He knows nothing of the 
imponderables. His professional training leads 
him to distrust civilian participation in war 
information. And so he is for censorship of 
the most drastic and the most harmful kind. 

Very naturally, Mr. Baker, a civilian law¬ 
yer, is apt to defer to military opinion in mat¬ 
ters of this kind. Doubtless other secretaries 
are affected in the same way. 

The net result is that we have gone through 
nearly ten months of warfare without any¬ 
body except a close corporation knowing what 
was being accomplished. And because we 
have thus neglected to use the most powerful 
of “the imponderables,” the people have been 
altogether too apathetic, toward the war. The 
simple truth is that no people’s enthusiasm can 
feed long on mere glittering generalities. 

The people want facts to talk about—real, 
concrete things to tell one another. And if 
facts are kept from them, their enthusiasm chills 
and sometimes dies. 

We say to the Congress very earnestly, and 
with only patriotic motive and intent, that 
nothing would so stir up our people to effort 
and so awake the fighting spirit as the repeal 
of the unlimited grant of censorship power un¬ 
der the “joker” clause of the Trading with the 
Enemy act and the complete restoration of the 
liberty of the press, subject only to the right¬ 
ful penalties for printing truly scandalous or 
seditious matter, after fair trial and conviction 
in a court of justice. 

And we say most earnestly to the President 
that he can find no means so potent to stir the 
people to enthusiasm and to willing sacrifice as 
the simple order to his subordinates to throw 
open all the facts, good and bad, to public in¬ 
spection. 

We know that that is what President Lin-| 
coin believed and did. 

And it should not be forgotten that Presi 
dent Lincoln waged the greatest war the world| 
had then ever looked upon, and that he Avon it. 

It is our firm conviction that the people 
of the North never would have endured the 
strain and sacrifice necessary to preserve the 
Union had Mr. Lincoln listened to the urgency 
of his military commanders and his Cabinet 
secretaries and imposed a censorship upon the 
country. 

We feel that Ave cannot be far Avrong in 
urging the President and the Congress to fol- 
Ioav the aviso policy by which Mr. Lincoln held 
his people’s confidence and evoked their su¬ 
preme sacrifices and Avon eventual and decisive 
victory. 
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Shells Excepted 

*$Ir. Bakjer made the issue personal by 
insisting with a kind of mystic passion 
uj&m “trial by judgment” in a public 
plgce. 

People love a dramatic spectacle and are 
easily distracted. For twenty-four hours 
pagt the leading American topic has been 
Mir. Baker's triumph in the ordeal. He 
w^ked slowly across the flaming brazier, 
ana the soles of his feet are unhurt. It 
7 sConceded that he made a very good case 
fo£ himself;- it is conceded that doubt of 
hi§jsincerity has been dispelled forever; it 
is Conceded that he has a remarkable mind 
is altogether a fascinating and ex¬ 
traordinary person. 

^ny or all of this might have been at 
an£ time conoeded. True or untrue, it is 
restively unimportant. It matters very 
little what happens to Mr. Baker—except 
to^lMr. Baker. He was not on trial. He 
plated himself in that position and thereby 
confused the issue. 

The conduct of the war is on trial. 
Tfekt is by way of being forgotten in the 
sensation of Mr. Baker’s achievement on 
the brazier. 

The war to Mr. Baker is intensely per¬ 
sonal. It will be won if he triumphs and 
lost rf he fails. In only two hundred 
words of his speech Monday one reads: 

;S “I did”-— 

b # now”- 

“l know”- 

: “I do”- 

( ‘fl have”- 

, 81 have”- 

/ *1 have”- 

j 81 have”- 

| ‘>1 warn”- 

;J would”- 

;; “i do”— 


Perhaps never in one continuous speech 
since the world began has one man com¬ 
pared and judged so many different things 
—sanitation, pathology, ordnance, inter- 
chaneability, factory technique, ballistics, 
construction, finance, industry, transporta¬ 
tion* strategy, statecraft, psychology and 
cloth. 

ll was astonishing that one man should 
be able to touch so many subjects with 
that finality. He passed from one to an¬ 
other, moving i*apidly but not in haste, 
weaving as he went a personal defence of 
rich and wonderful texture. It might 
have been—one is almost persuaded to say 
it ought to have been—a perfect thing, 
but,, alas! nothing ever can be. 

Senator Frelinghuysen interrupted to 
ask. if it were true that America’s shell- 
making capacity had shrunk 75 per cent 
and Whether the War Department had all 
the Isbell capacity it heeded. Mr. Baker’s 
answer was: ^ : . 

‘T do not know.” 

How could one man know everything? 

I If the Secretary of War knows almost 
; everything, excepting shells, is that not 
| marvellous enough? 

What would Senator Frelinghuysen 
have? 

No superman could do what Mr. Baker 
expects himself to do. 

What Mr. Baker and Senator Freling¬ 
huysen together expect the Secretary of 
War to do is utterly inconceivable. 
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Several months ago a small party of: 

;* . a I 

journalists went to Washington resolved j 
to make the Secretary of War see the war j 
as people were seeing it from the outside. , 
He! listened sympathetically for more than j 
amjhour and said: “I can understand how 
it ipay seem that we are not doing all that j 
we‘should. But you do not know what it j 
is to be inside the dilemma. One day it 1 
will seem clearly that there is the line of j 
least resistance, and we are about to act, I 
when the next day it will seem that no, j 
here is the line. Possibly the very next 
day fresh information sweeps all our; 
plans away and discloses a third line of ! 
action. And so it is that we allow* our j 
minds to play over the whole situation, 
seeking* continually to find the right way.” 

He said virtually the same thing on 
Monday. He complained almost with irri-: 
tation of the rapidity with which changes 
take place in warfare. They make per¬ 
fection, so difficult. Still the ideal of per-j 
fection may be insisted upon. A perfect 
rifle! A perfect plan! A perfect atti¬ 
tude! —— — 
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ANOTHER RETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 


Tragical as is the subject dealt with in the main, 
the outcome of the sweeping attack of Roosevelt, Cham¬ 
berlain and others on the administration’s oviduct of 
the war is not without comedy. The collapse of the 
colonel’Sj “speed-up-the-war” program, on Secretary 
Baker’s' showing that his department has gone far be¬ 
yond what his critics had set up as an ideal of perform¬ 
ance, and the scurrying of his assailants to seek any¬ 
thing that will relieve their discomfiture, suggest an¬ 
other retreat from Moscow*. Roosevelt, as usual, was 
not long in getting out of the capital when he saw howj 
things were going. One brief' statement by the Presi¬ 
dent shattered the stand of Chamberlain. Baker’s 
marshaling of facts, or, rather, his showing his critics 
how to group facts and reason on them, made the vic¬ 
tory for the administration complete. 

It is not that there should not be the fullest criti¬ 
cism of the conduct of the administration, but that it 
should be intelligent. The statement of the apologists 
of Roosevelt and Chamberlain that they are satisfied 1 
with having “forced” Baker to produce the facts is too 
thin. It is the stock excuse of those who fail to make 
good their charges. No “forcing” w*as necessary to get 
what information it was safe to make public, and there 1 
is no glory for'those who try to expose military details • 
of their country at the risk of giving aid to the enemy. 
It was unjust and dangerous to advertise the country to 
ihe Avorld as having broken down in the war at the be¬ 
ginning, with its logical effect of discouraging our allies i 
as it encouraged our foes. Besides, the critics repre¬ 
sented before that they knew* the facts and were con¬ 
vinced 'by them that there would have to be a war cabi¬ 
net, usurping authority of the President, < to save the 
day. Instead of convicting the department of incom¬ 
petence the outcome is the conviction of its assailants 
of talking in an irresponsible way. 

But why should there be complaint of secrecy in our 
war activities? Is not the executive branch only doing 
what was enjoined upon it by acts of Congress, follow¬ 
ing thorough discussion—after conscription and Lib¬ 
erty bond campaigns, to whom is it news that a great 
army is being raised in this country? However, there 
is this comfort in the case: If the executive branch is 
carrying on its record-breaking work in obedience to 
the will of the people in a way so quietly that such 
supposedly acute observers as Roosevelt in this coun¬ 
try are away behind in measuring results, then w»e may 
well believe that Germany is not as well informed on 
conditions here as some have supposed. 

By this ’time experience should have taught most 
everyone that the administration can be relied upon to 
do its duty. 































































The War Department’s Work, 


From the outset of the controversy 
started by Senator Chamrerlain we 
have given Secretary Baker and the 
War Department credit for great ac¬ 
complishments since war was declared 
ten months ago. It .would be foolish 
to do otherwise. No statement by 
Mr. Baker is necessary to those who 
have their eyes and ordinary reason¬ 
ing powers. Nearly a million and a 
half men have been enrolled, an in¬ 
crease from perhaps two. hundred 
thousand. A large number have been 
gent to France and others are ready 
to go, a total according to Mr. Baker 
of about 500,000 men. ; 

The men sent to France and those 
ready to go are fairly well clothed and 
equipped, and, Mr. Baker says, will 
have artillery, arms and ammunition 
of proper quality and adequate quan¬ 
tity by the time they are ready to 
fight, some time in the spring, or 
about a year after the declaration of! 
war. The balance of the National | 
Army, It Is hoped, will be all in j 
France before the end of 1918, and i 
on the same authority we are assured j 
that they will be completely outfitted 
for buttle. 

While remaining In this country 
the men are mustered In camps 
•vhlch, while far from faultless, are a 
Creat Improvement over those of 1898. 
They are being gradually provided 
with clothing and weapons and means 
of Instruction. By spring, probably, 
the first process of equipment will 
have reached completion, and a sys¬ 
tem of renewal to meet wear and 
i^ear will be evolved and In operation. 
The shocking defects and abuses 
which existed In some of the camp 
hospitals have been or are being rem¬ 
edied and hereafter hygienic condi¬ 
tions in the army are likely to be 
much better than they were through¬ 
out 1917. The morals of the men 
have been safeguarded as carefully 
aa If they were seminarians on a holi¬ 
day. Infinite pains and energy have 
been expended on this phase of the 
war problem, with admirable results. 
Sometimes the man In the street Is 
tempted to wish that equal enthu¬ 
siasm had been displayed In some of 
the lines of mere military prepara¬ 
tion. 

We believe that in these sen¬ 
tences we havd given a fair outline 
of the war accomplishments of Sec¬ 
retary Baker and his Department to 
date; His address on Monday has 
not materially changed the picture. 
Of course the facts, as he saw them, 
were arrayed In adroit fashion to 
make the best showing possible; in 
parts the address was eloquent and 
emotional and could not fail to thrill 
and Inspire hearers or readers. But, 
keeping down to realities, the Secre¬ 
tary left the record just where It was * 
before. X 

Much was done, but all In the rou¬ 
tine bureaucratic way, as it might 
have been done in time of peace. 
Neither In the motion developed nor 
in the result attained was there that 
euperdevelopment of human power 
which the imagination always couples 
■ with the Ideas of war and victory. 
There was no such whirlwind effort 


as, we believe, France and Britain, 


i and of course Germany, have all put 1 ) 
i forth since that lamentable day in ’ < 
< August, 1914, which awoke the souls ] 
t of their people and their officials with 1 
j a supreme thrill. . i 

In a word* our War Department J 
f has done well, but not nobly or stu- , 

I perilously. It has done enough to « 
i make a showing, to frame a case in [ 
1 justification, but not enough to meet - 
t the hopes or to gratify the imagina- < 
l tlon of the American people, who, 
von-eious of their natural resources 
and their innate genius, had hoped 
to go imo this struggle furnishing to j 
the world a demonstration of their | 

I surpassing courage and virility and ! 
j of the practic?^ vigor of democracy, j 
After ten months the prospect of i 
doing any such splendid thing as this j 
still lies far in the future. The j 
amount of Influence that 500,000 
Americans can wield, entering the 
contest this spring, remains to be 
seen. With millions of men embat¬ 
tled on both sides, It can hardly be 
decisive at once, as had been hoped. « 
As the numbers of our troops grow ] 
on the other side the weight of Amer-} * 
tea will doubtless be felt more and ; 1 
more, but It seems as if the battle 1 
would long continue to be one of mu- j 
tual attrition in the trenches and not t 
changed to decisive fighting In the \ 
Apen as the Allies and ourselves had t 
hoped. | j 

All said and done, Mr. Baker’s ac- g 
count of his stewardship seems to em- t 
jphasize the need for spme new factor * 
at Washington to speed up the war. 

No reproach to him is involved. He 
has done miracles for a man of his 
temperament. But the country does 
not want to go slowly; it cannot af¬ 
ford to go slowly. The cost in treas¬ 
ure and blood is too great. Some 
Stanton, some driving force Is needed 
at Washington. Can the right man 
be found? 

(ffbcnittg 
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Our Army of “Substantial Size.” 

Secretary Baker stands today high¬ 
er in the respect and esteem of the 
’American people than he has ever done 
before. 

It is not because, in giving testi¬ 
mony before the Senate Military Com¬ 
mittee, he really made a clear and a 
rattling good talk to the public, and 
delivered a speech that was shot 
through with inspiration and full of 
a spirit that will inspire millions of 
others. That talk was sufficient to 
stir the blood of the nation, to start 
its pulses beating furiously and pour¬ 
ing a living stream of fighting men 
upon the stricken plains of France. 
But what most profoundly appeals to 
the people is that the Secretary of 
War, the official in chief direction, 
next to the President, of the armed 
forces and the military power of this 
nation, has after due deliberation, de¬ 
cided to take the people fully into his 
confidence. 

The people demanded the truth— 
the full truth. They hoped and ex¬ 
pected it would be stimulating, inspir¬ 
iting, but they wanted it, good or bad. 
They have got it—as we confidently 
believe—and today America, from 
ocean to ocean and from zone to zone, 
is thrilled by the truth and inspired 
for her great part in the war. 

It is profitless now to recall that 
this truth might well have been given 
to the people days ago, when it was 
eagerly demanded, and when, in reply, 
they received what most of them con¬ 
sidered as mere evasion and an at¬ 
tempt to justify many things that can 
never, in this world or in our annals, 
be justified. It is enough for the hour 
that, at last, we see where we stand, 
in our strength and in our potency. 
We feel assured that there is in France 
an American army of “substantial 
size,” well equipped, and ready to 
fight by the side and on equal terms, 
with the best blood even of France. 
We hope that this army in France is 
Composed of many divisions—we hope | 
that it is composed of several hun- \ 
dred thousand men; we know that it 
will rapidly be raised in strength un¬ 
til fitted for any task that the na¬ 
tion may assign it. 

There is, among many gratifying 
statements and assurances in Secre¬ 
tary Baker’s talk, one that is o t pe¬ 
culiar significance, because it is a 
revelation of a situation not known 
Jl by the country to ex ist or even to be 
r approaching achievement. The Secre- 
t tary, in effectively disposing of cer- 
, tain criticism as to the sending of 
: troops to France and showing that a 
great many more had been sent than 
his severest critics had demanded, 
stated that there would be half a 
million men in France early this year, 
and that a million more are ready to 
go as fast as ships can be arranged to 
transport them. It is understood, in 
other words, that we now have at 
least half a million men ready to take 
the field shortly, upon the sending 
o\ei of some additional divisions, and 
that during the present year we shall 
have at least 1,500,000 men in the 
fighting ranks. A large proportion, 
if not all, of the million to be sent 
over a little later is equipped and 
ready for the field. All will be ready, 
we are assured, as soon as they can 
be put aboard the transports. 

This is a far more gratifying picture 
than any we had supposed it possible 
for the Secretary to paint for us. We i 
hope that he has not made the colors | 
too “high,” and that the great army, I 
of more than “substantial size,” now | 
awaiting ships for France, is even more ' 
completely equipped and trained than 
he-describes it. 

This assurance of our vast military 
strength and preparation should dis¬ 
pel the last mist of doubt or distrust. 
Think, for a moment, of the value, in 
a military sense, of 1,500,000 well 
trained, seasoned and equipped Amer¬ 
ican soldiers upon the battlefields of 
Europe. Already the French and 


British and Italians have fought the 
superior forces of the Teutonic powers 
tp a position of defense to which they 
cling with desperation, but which the 
Allies may break at any point they 
choose. That they do not break 
through is because they have not 
enough man power to drive the at¬ 
tack home. It would be merely a 
waste of life and treasure. The Ger¬ 
mans, on their part, can not hope to 
do more than maintain for a while— 
until the arrival of our armies—the 
lines which they grip in despair, hop¬ 
ing for some turn in the scales of for¬ 
tune. 

What will happen when we throw 
into the lines of battles, now in prac¬ 
tical equilibrium, the weight and liv¬ 
ing power of 1,500,000 men? 

Was there ever a line formed under 
whatever military genius in history, 
that could withstand the onset? 

Is there possible anything but clear 
and sweeping victory for the cause of 
democracy and freedom of the peo¬ 
ples of the earth? 

We were confident of these things 
before. 

We are more confident now. We 
can spe in the skies of France the 
streaming banner of America, which 
never yet went to defeat. And by this 
sign we will conquer. 
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THE MAIN ISSUE. 

In the issue between Secretary Baker and 
his critics, the central question is whether 
he can keep all the great necessary munition 
industries functioning and correlated to the 
highest speed and, certainty or whether some 
other system would do better. 

The opponents of Baker are not united ex¬ 
cept in their opposition to him. Some propose 
a super-cabinet of three business men super¬ 
seding both Baker and Daniels and seriously 
limiting President Wilson’s authority. Others 
propose one or more additional Cabinet offi¬ 
cers in charge of various departments, such 
as ships, food, fuel, etc., and more especially 
a single new Cabinet officer of munitions. 
The fear of all is that we may break down, 
get hopelessly mixed up and so flounder that 
we would prove no aid to the Allies. 

The insistent nervous desire that America 
prove herself magnificent in spirit and mas¬ 
terly in execution does credit to the men that 
hold it, even when the hitchings and scrap¬ 
ings of our vast new war machine appal 
them in those industries with which they are 
best acquainted. It is something like the 
time when McClellan insisted on drilling hjs 
troops in Virginia. We wanted action, to see 
things done. The everlasting preparing and 
preparing, drilling, rearranging and improv¬ 
ing got on the national nerves. McClellan 
yielded and the results were in no wise 
auspicious. 

Now the fact is that on the two central 
points, of rifles and artillery, Baker seems 
to have gotten the best of his critics. On 
uniforms and hospital care he can nowise 
be convicted of negligence or of not having 
followed the best military and expert advice 
he could get. The word was to hurry and 
be hurried. The men got there ahead of 
the uniforms, in some instances, and the be¬ 
lief in the healthfulness of the tented camps 
did not prove so well founded despite expert 
opinion. It is to be remembered that these 
are not the cantonments but the National 
Guard camps, and also that the guard regi¬ 
ments are supposed to have their regimental 
hospital units adequate to meet the needs of 
the men in field work. The base hospitals 
were begun when the need for them began 
to appear. 

The bearing of all these points in the 
minds of the critics was to prove'Baker in¬ 
efficient. The burden rests on the critics, 
also, of proving a new system more efficient, 
It is all very easy to draw on paper the out¬ 
line of an ideal personality which shall meet 
all purposes, and it has a very pretty ap¬ 
pearance to sketch a neat little scheme of 
organization that ought to function to 100 
per cent, production. But the fact these 
capable theorists forget is that the per¬ 
sonality of the cogs of the machine is quite 
as important as the blue prints of its working. 

It is a safe assertion that there is not a 
successful business in this country today that 
has not in its organization combinations and 
differentiations of tasks between its man¬ 
agerial heads that would give an efficiency 
expert a spasm. A drawn-to-scale man has 
a certain place in a drawn-to-scale plan. But 
the available human material in place when 
the machine Is shaken down and going 


would look like a crazy quilt on a blue print. 
The proof of the thing is not how it theorizes 
but how it wprks. Again, in every big busi¬ 
ness organization suddenly created or rapidly 
expanded, the beginning is complexity and 
the subsequent changes are all toward sim¬ 
plicity. 

Now, however much we may theorize about 
the situation in Washington, we cannot get 
away from either the factor of the attitude 
of the more important elements of the 
country toward the government, or from the 
factor of personalities that can and will work 
together. The President has to have men 
who will work with him, these men in turn 
others who can work with them. The re¬ 
sulting organization may leave out some that 
we would like to see in, put in some we 
would like to see out, and alongside of any 
ideal diagram of government make the effi¬ 
ciency expert tear his hair. But the thing is 
with the experience, with the personalities, 
with the attitude of the public and with the 
need in view—does it work? 

The point is this, that, all in all, Baker has 
got a pretty big achievement pretty well 
under way. The burden of proving hot that 
it might have been done better but that it 
could have been done better and that it can 
be done still better in the future by insisting 
upon a new deal still rests with those who 
propose it. If there is serious belief that a 
breakdown impends, then it is the patriotic 
duty of those that hold that belief to bring 
forward adequate reason for holding it. The 
showdown has to be decisive, because other¬ 
wise the nation will properly hesitate to 
scrap the experience gained and undergo 
the disorganization of reorganization. 
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A Successful Investigation. 

It is but just to say that Secretary 
Baker’s latest statement) to the Sen¬ 
ate Committee on Military Affairs has 
produced, on the whole, a favorable 
impression. This is due partly to the 
exhibit he was able to make of great 
tilings actually accomplished* in cer¬ 
tain directions, partly to the en¬ 
couraging nature of the assurances 
he felt himself warranted in giving 
with regard to things yet to be 
achieved, but, most of all, to the 
marked change in the Secretary’s per¬ 
sonal attitude toward the legislators 
inquiring of him and toward the gen¬ 
eral subject of the investigation. 

In the latter respect Mr. Baker 
seemed almost like another man; and 
the disappearance of much of the 
earlier jauntiness, the cocksureness, 
the resentment of proper Interroga¬ 
tive criticism as if it were intrusion 
on the part of the Senators, the dis¬ 
position to engage in a contest of wits 
where the situation demanded from 
him sober, earnest, modest coopera¬ 
tion in the purpose of the inquiry, 
would be enough in the case of so im¬ 
portant a public official to justify the 
legislators in having summoned him 
to the stand. This modification of 
tone and temper is a good thing for 
the country; it is also a good thing 
for lilr. Baker. 

If there is in consequence a some¬ 
what kinder feeling throughout the 
republic to the Secretary of War 
there is also a better understanding 
now of what his department has done 
in a great national crisis, as well as 
of what It has failed to do that might 
have been done for the advancement 
of victory. The investigation has 
brought to the knowledge of the peo¬ 
ple some cardinal facts previously 
withheld from them by mistaken no 
lions of the sphere of censorship, 
while all the time doubtless well 
known to the enemy. 

The moral gain to the cause by Mr. 
Baker’s disclosures of the rate of 
progress in military preparation is 
considerable and undeniable. Much 
good and little harm has been done in 
this way. We must remember, how¬ 
ever, that while his exhibit of credit¬ 
able achievement is as ample as pos¬ 
sible in detail and frankness, it is no 
more than human nature to minimize 
the minus quantities of the equation, 
to generalize them as mistakes cor¬ 
rected as soon as detected, and to 
seek to brighten with hopeful prom¬ 
ises of increased efficiency the dismal 
conditions of past experience. 

The tangle is interminable while 
Red Tape remains in the War Depart¬ 
ment as Secretary Baker’s superior. 
The succession of mistakes to be de¬ 
tected and corrected is endless in its 
possibilities if the system is inher¬ 
ently inadequate to the needs of the 
times. Mr. Baker’s testimony does 
not dispose of the main question, and 
that is whether the United States 
Government now possesses tin? best 
machinery for avoiding delay, speed¬ 
ing up the war and winning it. 

This is the greatest question now 
before Congress and the country. 
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takerrmade a good i 
to the 

:air^ Gpmanittee on 
iretty thor 


•ell the that the 

int haA “kiweii 'iown”- 
that plw^se means that 
>d uttKiy inadequate to 
task -Uefd^e it. He showed 
the coVnpiSjnts made had 
__ise^ that Vere v exceptional 
•acteiostie. He satisfactorily 
Stfters. It is true that on the 
In of greater importance than 
the question of the number 
and condition of the American troops 
in France—he apparently withheld in¬ 
formation without which it is impossible 
to form a clear opinion of the effective¬ 
ness of the work of his department. All 
that he said definitely in this connection 
is that there are many more than 100,000 
men in France now and that we will 
lmve half a million there early in 1918. 
The reason the Secretary stated for 
not giving the exact number of men 
there now is that Germany is mystified 
over this matter and the best military 
opinion is that these facts should not 
be made public. If that is a valid rea¬ 
son, then the Secretary should not have 
been as frank' as he was, for, knowing 
about how many troops can be moved 
monthly and knowing that “early in 
1918” can include but two or three 
additional months of this year, it is a 
simple problem to figure out how many 
troops are there now. 

So figuring we can realize that there 
are with General Pershing at this time 
many more troops than any of the au¬ 
thorities had estimated it would be pos¬ 
sible for America to send. And that is 
very reassuring. After all, the busi¬ 
ness of getting troops to France is the 
biggest part of the War Department’s 
job, and if it has exceeded expectations 
in that particular it is easier to believe 
that such mistakes as have been made 
are incidental and not vital. 

So much is true. Secretary Baker 
as made a good showing for himself, 
'lie War Department has done much, 
t has not “fallen down.” All this can 
e conceded. But the question from 
ow on must be, not, is the War De- 
artment doing well, but is it doing the 
est that is possible? Not, have the 
listakes that have been made been ex- 
usable, but has sufficient protection 
een insured against a recurrence of 
listakes in the future? Not, is the 
epartment’s organization good, but is 
: the best that can be had? 


it seemed to indicate on the part of the 
War Department’s head a disposition to 
listen to criticism and to profit by it. 
That, after all, is one of the main things 
to be desired in a responsible govern¬ 
ment official. People could put up with 
a good deal of inefficiency in the War 
Department if they felt that every illus¬ 
tration of it brought about an improve¬ 
ment and a reform. The Stettinius af¬ 
fair, however, makes it appear that the 
Secretary of War is not able to profit 
by criticism, that his department is so 
enveloped in red tape that it cannot ex¬ 
tricate itself, and if this is true, of 
course disaster is bound to come upon it. 
It is difficult to reconcile the Secretary’s 
action in this case with the idea of a 
man as clear visioned as he has shown 
himself to be in other connections. It 
is difficult to believe that a man as 
keenly intelligent as he cannot see the 
absurdity of naming a man to control 
purchases and then binding him hand 
and foot. But that seems to be the 
state of affairs. It is very much to be 
hoped that the Secretary in his further 
appearances before the Military Affairs 
Committee will go into this question and 
that he will abandon his present position 
if he cannot justify it. 

The country is at war. No individ¬ 
ual’s interest can be considered for a 
moment against the interests of the 
nation. Good men must be replaced if 
better men can be found. Good meth¬ 
ods must be abandoned if better methods 
can be devised. A celebrated chess au¬ 
thority once said that the difference be¬ 
tween an ordinary player and a master 
was this, that whereas the ordinary 
player was satisfied with a good move, 
the master, seeing a good move, looked 
further to see if there was not a better. 
Let us hope that in thi's spirit the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, the War Sec¬ 
retary and Congress will take up anew 
the task of winning the war. 


To that question of organization 
Secretary Baker devoted but little at¬ 
tention in his statement. He made no 
explanation or justification of /the condi¬ 
tions making for confusion and lost mo¬ 
tion mentioned by William Hard in the 
article published in The Sun a few 
weeks ago. He made no explanation or I 
justification of the circumstances con-1 
nected with the appointment of Edward ! 
It. Stettinius as Surveyor-General of 
Supplies, to which reference was made 
in The Sun yesterday. To circum¬ 
scribe the authority of Mr. Stettinius 
in the way that the present organization 
seems to do is to render him incapable 
of successful work. It throws doubt 
upon the usefulness of the whole reor¬ 
ganization of the department with re¬ 
gard to purchasing which Secretary 
Baker announced a few days ago. That 
reorganization did not go as far as many 
competent men who have studied the sit¬ 
uation think it ought to have gone. Yet! 
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BAKER HAS REFUTED 
CHAMBERLAIN CHARGE 

Best Use Not Made Of ‘Brain Power 
At His Command, 
However. 

STETTINIUS CASE IN POINT 

Rut Secretary Believes He Has 
Given Him Widest Latitude Ami 
Eu II est Powers. Though New 
Yorker Will Serve Under Colonel 
* Pierce. 

[From The Hun Bureau. I 
Washington, Jan. 29. — It is granted 
in every quarter of Washington today 
that Secretary of War Bakei' made a 


asked than answered. But upon the 
record itself it must be admitted that, in 
the matter of organization, the Secre¬ 
tary could have done better if he could 
have seen ahead with the clearness with 
which he can now see behind him. It 
is admitted by him that he had much to 
learn in army administration. It is 
admitted that the War Department, the 
General Staff and the War College had 
much to learn about the new phases of 
war. No such war as this \Vas ever 
before fought or ever before conceived. 
It is a totally new sort of fighting, and 
all hands had to grope tueir way until 
they could get their bearings. 

Not Best Use Of Bruin Power. 

The Secretary, however, might have 
made better use of the brain power 
which volunteered or which could have 
been lmd for the asking. He might 
have perfected a more effective army 
organization at the top, an organization 
which would have removed the causes 
for a measure of that distrust which 


! 


very strong case wIv'Njie appeared be¬ 
fore the Senate Mi ' Affairs Com¬ 
mittee, and that i f narkably frank 
and eomprehensv j dement of ac¬ 
complishment has d the atmosphere 
of many grave L*s. 

When the ' portnnt facts of War 
Department Movements are consid¬ 
ered : when ,i f s remembered that the 
Secretary ictually raised a power¬ 

ful army;. he has actually put a 
great IV . • France: that he lias 

equippe, > sped it ion now abroad and 

is turn?' J veil and earth to equip the 
force training at home—when 

; these fae. «re considered, it is agreed 
! that the derelictions, the isolated cases 
I of failure and delay seem very small 
| and incidental. 

I They are. in tr .th, not small or wholly 
I inconsequential; but they are not im¬ 
portant enough in themselves to con¬ 
demn the whole military establishment. 
At the very worst, they only indicate a 
looseness in organization, a failure to 
plan for and foresee all contingencies. 
No scandal has developed. No ease of 
the misuse of power has arisen. No graft 
has come to light. In fact, there has 
been no organic disease in the War De¬ 
partment. 

* Was It Best Possible Job i 

Even, so, the question which most 
judges ot the situation ask is not wheth¬ 
er the Secretary of War has done a good 
job but whether he lias done the best 
job that could have been done. lias he 
made the most of the vast appropriations 
placed in his hands? Has lie trained, 
equipped and transported all the mrin 
that could have been trained, equipped 
and transported? "las he, in fact, made 
the best possible use of the enormous re¬ 
sources which he has had at his com¬ 
mand? These are the questions in the 
mind of many close observers of the sit¬ 
uation following his restatement of army 
accomplishment yesterday. 

These questions, of course, are easier 


now prevails in many sections of the 
country. 

The case of Mr. Stettinius, detailed 
in ..The* * Sun this morning, is to the 
point. It would seem that the Secre¬ 
tary, in the light of his own experience. , 
would have removed Mr. Stettinius from I 
any possible ham-stringing by bu¬ 
reaucracy. It would seem that, instead 
of making him either nominally of ac¬ 
tually subordinate to a colonel in the 
army, Mr. Baker would have set him 
up as :* force unto hinself. and have 
placed army colonels under Mr. Stet- I 
tinius just as many of them as could I 
be used. * 

It should be stated in this connection j 
aud in fairness to Mr. Baker that the 
Secretary believes lie has given Mr. j 
Stettinius the fullest powers and the j 
widest latitude of action. While it re- . 
mains true that; the New Yorker is to 
serve under Colonel Pierce, and is to 
take what is officially a very sub¬ 
ordinate position in the War Depart¬ 
ment. yet Mr. Stettinius will operate 
in a broad way in the department, and 
will have full opportunity, the Secretary 
Believes, to exercise his great abilities 
in the business end of the army. 

His Eyes Are Open. 

Moreover, it must be reufembered that 
Mr. Stettinius goes into his present War 
Department position witty both eyes 
open : that he himself knows his latitude 
as well as the limitations imposed, and 
that his willingness to go in under pre¬ 
vailing conditions tends to bear out the 
Secretary’s view of the situation. 

But leaving all this aside and judging 
the army administration on the basis of 
the Secretai'y’s statements yesterday, it 
is a fact, very ably established, that the 
War Department has not “fallen down” 
nor lias the military establishment 
“ceased to function.” as was declared by , 
Senator Chamberlain in his sweeping in¬ 
dictment. J. F. E. 
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SECRETARY BAKER AT HIS BEST, j 
The statement defending his admin¬ 
istration of the War Department 
which Mr. Baker made to a large and 
critical audience in the Senate Office 
Building on Monday may be vulner¬ 
able to analysis, but as a brief it was 
adroit and brilliant. More than that, 
it was a challenge to the American 
people to admire the achievements of 
the Government in raising, equipping, 
and training large bodies of troops, 
and in transporting division after dl- j 
vision overseas, a challenge that 
proves irresistible to their pride of 
country. Mr. Baker may have used 
the superlative too freely in praising 
our performance, but he will not be 
criticised for that, and the colors he 
wrought into the picture will stay 
there. Furthermore, he will have his 
vindication when our troops go 44 over 
the top ” upon the order of one of the 
most efficient soldiers that has com¬ 
manded an American army, a consum¬ 
mate West Pointer, John Joseph 
Pershing. 

The questions that Senators will ask ■ 
when Mr. Baker appears before the I 
committee again may dim the lustre of 
his exposition of what the War De¬ 
partment has accomplished, but he 
has recognized his limitations and 
profited by his mistakes, which is a 
preat gain. Mr. Baker's complacency 
will no ] onger dismay his friends and 
put a weapon into the hands of critics 
Who are just as patriotic as ho is. 
Thfcy feared that he did not take his 
responsibility seriously, that he would 
never grow up to it, that he lacked 
the energy and spirit demanded of the 
head of the American War Depart¬ 
ment in the supreme emergency. 
They are not yet convinced that he 
will pass muster and officially sur¬ 
vive the ordeal, but at his latest com¬ 
ing before the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee there was a self-revelation 
full of promise. 

That frank and persistent criticism j 
woke up Newton D. Baker and j 
brought about the transformation is 
not to be denied. The subordinates in 
the War Department, some of them 
veteran army officers who knew 
things were not going right, are now 
buckling to their work with hope In 
their faces and fresh courage in their 
hearts. Red tape will be cut right and 
left, responsibility will no longer be 
evaded, and the war machine will 
gather speed. Hereafter, the right to 
criticise will not be contested. The 
Senate inquiry has proved a bracing 
tonic. 

It must be understood, however, 
that the most searching problems of 
the war are still to come. We have 
not begun to fight in France and the 
war may go on for years. It will 
take a strong, resourceful, inflexible 
man to conduct the business of the 
War Department. Secretary Baker 
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ased Clipping from THE TRJfeUNE of above date may interest you 


LAYING DOWN HIS HAND 

Those who had stacked the cards to bring 
about discrediting, or worse, of Secretary of 
War Baker are put to confusion and defeat 
when he lays down his hand, face up before 
them. 

His statement before the senate members 
is just what the country has been wanting to 
hear for some time, and its effect 
will be to quiet fears, stimulate activity and 
promote confidence in the administration’s pro¬ 
gram, which has been kept practically secret 
from the people. 

Mr. Baker shows what has been done, in a 
manner that speaks for Itself. He places 
blame for shortcomings where it belongs, and 
takes to himself the proper degree of respon¬ 
sibility for all that has hot been as it should. 


He attempts to hide nothing. His statements 
were taken as they should be from the head 
of a great department of a great government, 
at face value, and so convincing were his 
showings that even those who have been most 
prone to hector and harry him were silent. 

There is but one thing that the general 
public will want to know about this statement, 
and they have a right to’ make the inquiry. 
That is, why has it been denied them so long? 

When the nation has been torn with doubt 
as to the condition, the true condition, of af¬ 
fairs, the government heads have been silent, 
saying that it was impossible to tell things be¬ 
cause of the information and comfort it would 
give the enemy. Now comes the statement of 
the secretary of war that half a million men 
will be there by early in the year, and that a 
million and a half more are trained and ready 
to be sent over as fast as shipping is available, 
“and the outlook for ships is not unpromising/’ 

“I am disclosing no secret,” says Mr. Baker, 
“when I say that we got more than 200,000 men 
over in 1917.” This is supplemented by the 
statement that there will he half a million over 
there early in 1918. This means that America 
will be in the war to a degree that is greater 
than we had thought this early in the action. 

The secretary calls attention to the ever 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY. JAN. 30. IMS. ! 


SECRETARY BAKER AT HIS BEST. | 
The statement defending his admin¬ 
istration of the War Department 
which Mr. Baker made to a large and 
critical audience in the Senate Office 
Building on Monday may be vulner¬ 
able to analysis, but as a brief it was 
adroit and brilliant. More than that, 
it was a challenge to the American 
people to admire the achievements of 
the Government in raising, equipping, 
and training large bodies of troops, 
and in transporting division after di- j 
vision overseas, a challenge that 
proves irresistible to their pride of 
country. Mr. Baker may have used 
the superlative too freely in praising 
our performance, but he will not be 
criticised for that, and the colors he 
wrought into the picture will stay 
there. Furthermore, he will have his 
vindication when our troops go “ over 
the top ” upon the order of one of the 
most efficient soldiers that has com- 
manded an American army, a consum¬ 
mate West Pointer, John Joseph 
Pershing. 

The questions that Senators will ask j 
when Mr. Baker appears before the I 
committee again may dim the lustre of 
his exposition of what the War De¬ 
partment has accomplished, but he 
has recognized his limitations and 
profited by his mistakes, which is a 
great gain. Mr. Baker's complacency 
will no longer dismay his friends and 
put a weapon into the hands of critics 
Who are just as patriotic as ho is. 
They feared that he did not take his 
responsibility seriously, that he would 
never grow up to it, that he lacked 
the energy and spirit demanded of the 
head of the American War Depart¬ 
ment in the supreme emergency. 
They are not yet convinced that he 
will pass muster and officially sur¬ 
vive the ordeal, but at his latest com¬ 
ing before the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee there was a self-revelation 
full of promise 

That frank and persistent criticism | 
woke up Newton D. Baker and | 
brought about the transformation is 
not to be denied. The subordinates in 
the War Department, some of them 
veteran army officers who knew 
things were not going right, are now 
buckling to their work with hope in 
their faces and fresh courage in their 
hearts. Red tape will be cut right and 
left, responsibility will no longer be 
evaded, and the war machine will 
gather speed. Hereafter, the right to 
criticise will not be contested. The 
Senate inquiry has proved a bracing 
tonic. 

It must be understood, however, 
that the most searching problems of 
the war are still to come. We have 
slot begun to fight in France and the 
war may go on for years. It will 
take a strong, resourceful, inflexible 
man to conduct the business of the 
War Department. Secretary Baker 
has coped with the preliminaries, 
learning as he went along, and 
standing up under criticism as best 
he could. But he has not been se¬ 
verely tested. Whether even the re¬ 
organization of the War Department 
which he has planned will satisfy 
Congress is a question to be settled 
only after debate on the new legis¬ 
lation which Senator Chamberlain 
has proposed. Mr. Baker has filed 
his brief. The other side is to be 
beard. 
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LAYING DOWN HIS HAND 

Those who had stacked the cards to bring 
about discrediting, or worse, of Secretary of 
War Baker are put to confusion and defeat 
when he lays down his hand, face up before 
them. 

His statement before the senate members 
is just what the country has been wanting to 
hear for some time, and its effect 
will be to quiet fears, stimulate activity and 
promote confidence in the administration’s pro¬ 
gram, which has been kept practically secret 
from the people. 

Mr. Baker shows what has been done, in a 
manner that speaks for Itself. He places 
blame for shortcomings where it belongs, and 
takes to himself the proper degree of respon¬ 
sibility for all that has hot been as it should. 
He attempts to hide nothing. His statements 
were taken as they should be from the head 
of a great department of a great government, 
at face value, and so convincing were his 
showings that even those who have been most 
prone to hector and harry him were silent. 

There is but one thing that the general 
public will want to know about this statement, 
and they have a right to’ make the inquiry. 
That is, why has it been denied them so long? 

When the nation has been torn with doubt 
as to the condition* the true condition, of af¬ 
fairs, the government heads have been silent, 
saying that it was impossible to tell things be¬ 
cause of the information and comfort it would 
give the enemy. Now comes the statement of 
the secretary of war that half a million men 
will be there by early in the year, and that a 
million and a half more are trained and ready 
to be sent over as fast as shipping is available, 
“and the outlook for ships is not unpromising/’ 
“I am disclosing no secret/’ says Mr. Baker, 
“when I say that we got more than 200,000 men 
over in 1917.’’ This is supplemented by the 
statement that there will be half a million over 
there early in 1918. This means that America 
will be in the war to a degree that is greater 
than we had thought this early in the action. 

The secretary calls attention to the ever 
changing condition at the war front and shows 
how plans made today are rendered obsolete 
and therefore useless tomorrow. It is such a 
warfare as never was known before, and there 
is no precedent for conditions being met, and 
no rule for meeting them. 

His recital of conditions in France, the 
actual need for industrial and scientific men 
to handle the monstrous work of planning* 
building for and then taking care of an £t?fny 
of millions, must impress itself on the c^fmtry 
as being a story of accomplishment beajond the 
dream of the even more thah ordinjfjfy' intelli 
gent architect and engineer.! 

That the United States |ias Jirformed the 
greatest task that any nat! 
taken in the shortest reco: 
the doubt of even an 
The department of war 
believe, and the critics and adversaries of Mr. 
Baker Vfill be forced to admit that they did 
not know all this had been done. 

Critics are born, all other trades have to be 
brought up through a working apprenticeship. 
It is easy to criticise, especially when we are 
ignorant of the interior purposes, secret ac¬ 
complishments and even many of the most* 
patent facts. It is likewise easy to condemn 
when measures are not heaped to the standard 
which we set up. 

Mr. Baker closed his recital of facts, condi¬ 
tions and accomplishments with the following 
admission that he, while he ki^ew the sentiment 
sought to be turned against him, was not un¬ 
mindful of the hurt it made, but was utterly 
oblivious to the effect it was intended to have 
on his conduct: 

“In so far as I am personally concerned 
I know what is ahead of us. I know what 
the American feeling about this war is. 
Everybody is impatient to do as much as 
we can. There will be no division of 
counsel; there will be all the criticism 
there ought to be upon shortcomings and 
failure; there will be, so far as the war 
department is concerned, a continuing ef¬ 
fort at self-improvement and a hospitality 
towards every suggestion for improvement 
that can come from the outside; but the 
net result is going to be that a united and 
confident American people, believing in 
themselves and in their institutions, are 
going to demand, and that at no late day, 
on European battlefields, in the face of 
veterans with whom they are proud to as¬ 
sociate, that veterans though they be they 
cannot excel us in achievement and when 
the victory is won over there, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, the credit which will come to Ameri¬ 
can courage will be an honor to us, as the 
tenacity of purpose and splendid achieve¬ 
ments "of the British and French already 
shed great lustre on the names of these 
great people.” 
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MR. BAKER CONFOUNDS HIS 
ACCUSERS. 

Senator Chamberlain knew, when he 
asked the question, why Secretary 
Baker had not taken the country Into 
his confidence and made the disclosures 
which are contained in the epic recital 
he made before the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee. It was not curios¬ 
ity which prompted that question. Sen¬ 
ator Chamberlain may have had it in 
mind to foster the demagogic idea that 
a policy of concealment which denied 
democracy its rights had beed prac¬ 
ticed. But it is at once more charitable 
and plausible to assume that that ques¬ 
tion was the spontaneous and unwit¬ 
ting expression of Senator Chamber¬ 
lain’s amazement that a work of such 
unimagincd magnitude has been per¬ 
formed with such well-nigh incredible 
efficiency. 

If one may, .as is to be hoped and 
believed, contemplate this discreditable 
and disgraceful incident retrospectively, 
it is to be remarked, as perhaps the | 
most regrettable circumstance, that 
Secretary Baker has been compelled, I 
by reason of a partisan conspiracy, to 
reveal much information which German 
spies have beep seeking in vain to get. 
That is a highly evil consequence. Yet 1 
one can see that it was made a neces- 
sary consequence. Senator Chamber- 
lain and those who have been abetting 
him, out of motives' which are perhaps 
not so ,free of sinister intent as his j 
own, had pursued a campaign of crit- | 
icism and defamation to an extent and : 
to a degree of success which threatened 
to destroy the confidence of the coun¬ 
try in the ability of the President and 
those who are aiding him. Hence it 
must have appeared to the President 
and his advisers that, whatever the evil 
consequences of supplying the enemy 
with so much intimate -knowledge of 
our preparations, it was to be accepted 
rather than suffer the impairment of 
morale which must have resulted from 
the popular acceptance of the indict¬ 
ment which Senator Chamberlain and 
others had brought. That the Govern¬ 
ment was brought face to face with 
this alternative is unfortunate, but it is 
a misfortune that is justly chargeable 
to Senator Chamberlain and those who 
have succumbed to what they imagined 
to be an opportunity to promote the 
political interest of factions and indi¬ 
viduals. 

But this is a phase of the matter 
which may well be left to future con¬ 
sideration. It is sufficient for the 11)0- ) 
ment to make full note of the fact that ! 
Secretary Baker has disproved the j 
accusations brought against him with a j 
conclusiveness which was hardly to be j 
hoped for even by those who had be- . 
come convinced that he had been made 
Urn victim of ignorant and. partisan 
criticism. In doing this, he has not 
denied, or even sought to minimize, the 
mistakes, the mishaps and t!ie misad¬ 
ventures which had previously been 
advertised to the country and to the 
world. These he has admitted, and not 
only admitted, but emphasized. Pie has 
vindicated himself and his associates 
by setting forth some of the larger 


achievements, previously unknown and 
apparently unsuspected even by the 
boldest of his critics. This is merely 
to adjust the glass to the focus of 
truth, the focus which awakens the 
necessary sense of relativeness. Looked ! 
at in this just way, the performance j 
is seen to have been Gargantuan and 
magnificent. It leaves the mistakes, I 
the mishaps and the misadventures in j 
full view, but puts them in a perspective,^ 
that reduces them to trivialities whicisfi 
emphasize the magnitude and the splen-ti 
dor of the whole work. When one 
reads this recital—and by no means a 
full recital—of what has been done, 
one’s astonishment must be, not that 
the blunders advertised have been com- , 
mitted, but that many more and graver 
ones are not to be debited against the 
splendid achievement. And must not 
one be sensible, after reading this epic, 
that the President spoke with charitable 
moderation when he declared that Sen- 
ator Chamberlain’s indictment was a 
gross and inexcusable distortion of the 
truth? 

The task confronting the War De¬ 
partment, one sees, in the light of Sec¬ 
retary Baker’s statement, has been im¬ 
mensely greater and more difficult than 
the most appreciative imagined. What 
he had to start with was not much 
more than the blue sky and the At¬ 
lantic Ocean. These materials he has 
wrought into an equipped and trained 
army of more than 1,500,000 men, and 
Hvithin nine months; an army that needs 
virtually nothing more than transpor¬ 
tation to put it at tbe place or use. Of 
this army, a full third—'"more than 
500,000 men”—will be in France “early 
this year.” One may suspect that it is 
already r there. The major charge was 
that our preparation has advanced with 
inexcusable and insufferable slowness. 
Senator Chamberlain’s chief coadjutor 
in this work of mischief has proclaimed 
it with his usual vehemence. Early 
last year, a magazine of which Mr. 
Roosevelt is associate editor, and 
which, it is a reasonable surmise, gets 
its inspiration concerning military mat¬ 
ters from him, measured what it con¬ 
ceived to be a fair task. Last August, 
it said, we should have strained every 
energy to have gotten from 50,000 to 
100,000 men to France.” Noting the 
tense, one will see that this was at 
once a verdict and prophecy of failure. * 
How unjust it was as a verdict, and 
how presumptuous as a prophecy, are 
shown by Mr. Baker’s statement that 
he has done much more than what was 
there set fortli as the maximum of prac¬ 
ticable achievement. It tasked the War 
Department to have 500,000 men in 
France by the end of 1918. It has '■ 
almost that number there by the be¬ 
ginning of 1918. Thus one sees that 
an achievement which far exceeds the 
task gratuitously imposed on the War 
Department by one who is by no means 
disposed to be indulgent of it is offered 
by that same individual as proof of cul¬ 
pable and calamitous failure. We can 
think of no penance meet for an injus¬ 
tice so gross, unless it would be for Mr. 
Roosevelt to go up and down the coun¬ 
try reading Mr. Baker’s narrative be¬ 
fore the Senate committee. 


Mr. Baker does not stop with show¬ 
ing that the task was vastly larger than 
his accusers imagined, nor even with 
showing that it has been discharged 
much more rapidly and to a higher de¬ 
gree of effectiveness than they had sus¬ 
pected. He shows that the very things 
against which they have cried out most 
lamentatiously were done at the in¬ 
stance and on the advice of men whom 
they have held up to the country as the 
victims of party jealousy and animos¬ 
ity. It was an inexcusable blunder, we j 
have been assured, to mobilize the Na¬ 
tional Army before supplies, equipment 
and accommodations were ready, but 
Mr. Baker informs the country that that 
decision was made at the earnest so¬ 
licitation of General Wood, who has 
been posed to the eye of the country 
as a martyr. Much outcry, too, has 
been made because the Lewis machine 
gun was not immediately adopted. Mr. 
Baker shows that the chief reason why 
it was not adopted was that General 
Pershing was earnestly opposed to its 
adoption. Much ado has been made 
out of the fact that we are. relying on 
France for artillery. Mr. Baker sup¬ 
plies the details to the larger fact 
which was already known, the fact, 
namely, that it was at the instance and 
solicitation of France itself that this, j 
was done; so that a fact which has been 
heralded as an evidence of imposition j 
on an ally turns out to evidence a I 
service rendered to that ally at its f 
request., 

Space will not permit a full cata- j 
loguing of Mr. Baker’s refutations of : 
his critics. Nor would it be necessary. 
One must see that, whereas Senator 
Chamberlain set out to show that the , 
country needed a new Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of War has shown that 
what, if anything, the country really 
needs is a new chairman for the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
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A PARTIAL C0NFES310N, 

c | /Secretary Baker'# explanation to 
^yk^he American people before their 
' tepresentatives in congress, does 
lot entirely explain the past, hut it 
•lyee a hopeful outlook far the 
/ hture, He admits that mistake# 
/Vsare been made, hut declare# that 
hey are being corrected and affairs 
if the war department are assam- 
better shape every day and that 
^ (ll troop# that have been sent to 
franco have been completely armed 
nd equipped and fully supplied and 
bat aU troops that are to go 'will be 
lent in th® same condition. He at- 
ribates aH mistakes to the haste in 
reparing for war. He declares that 
b@ pressure was great to get an 
rmy before provision had been 
Bade to take care of it, but that 
neb care was now being provided or 
ad already been provided. His ex- 
lanation shows the good effect of! 
Be congressional investigation and 
necessary it was to disturb the 
omplacency of the war department 
y pointing out it# shortcomings, 
Wm its recommendations for a war 
abinei, or at least for a minister of 
innitions to have charge of the de~ 
active ordnance department, has 
een well approached in the appoint- 
lent by Secretary Baker of a skilled 
tan. Hr, Stetlinit;#, a# a sort of sur- 
eyor general of all army purchases, 
teluding munitions. The title is noti 
ie same, but the work is and the! 
Bople are not particular so long as 
ie work is done, which has before! 
tily been promised, but has not been 
one. 

Beading Secretary Baker's ex- j 
lanation in the light of other evi-j 
ynce offered by Surgeon General 
organ and by facts regarding the 
mtonments and the health of 
oops, one gets the impression that 
lis war was started wrong side up. 

, great army was summoned by 
raft to uncompleted cantonments 
Ithout water or heat, with deficient 
luipment in the way of clothing,! 
1 th. lack of guns and all kinds of; 
rms and actually no hospitals to j 
ire for those who were made sick j 
r the lack of sanitary requirements 
id proper clothing. The result was 
le crowding of men into quarters 
\ i an unsanitary way, the lack of 
mating and water, a lack of clothing ( 
id neglect of care of the sick made 
> by such deficiencies. 

/"Surgeon General Gorgas testifies 
lat he advised the building of 
>spitals first and they were left to 
te last: he advised certain amounts 
! air space per inmate and the 
nount was cut down. In a western 
>st twelve men were put into tents 
■at should have held five. In some 
j mtonments hospitals have not yet 
\ *en completed and there seems to 
ive been a lack of medical attend¬ 
ee and nurses. The death rate in 
imps from pneumonia has been 
’ feher than the mortality among 1 
en in the general population be- 
f reen 20 and 40 years of age, which 
puld be about 5 per 1,000. Up to 


$ present time, if the present rate 
I mortality continues in the camps 
r a year, it will be about 8 per 
ont. This is a horrible showing for 
mng, robust men between the ages 
{ 21 and 31, who have been care- 
tly selected as being free from all 
lygical defects, and where the 
*ath rate ought to be almost noth- 
g. It shows a great wrong some- ! 
here and it seems to have come 
♦out through lack of proper pre-j 
iredness for receiving and caring j I 
r the men and by the presence of ; 
o much red tape. The letter read 
r. Senator Chamberlain from the 
ther of a boy, who died through 
•gleet in one of the camps, was a 
►rrible disclosure, that such heart- 
uding experiences can occur to 
e parents of a soldier through 
aat seems to be occasioned by red 
pe, which strangled the young man 
death. It means that there are 
ore cases of that kind; it is not 
assuring to parents the country 
er who have given their sons to 
e service of their country and then 
,ve them treated in that way. Right 
ire in Watertown a mother re- ; 
ives a letter from her son who was 
fck in an army hospital, and says 
i was given a glass of milk and a 
6 cker and that was the only at- 
ntion he received in two days, 
lere is something wrong, Secretary 
tker admits that it is wrong and 
e wrong will be corrected im- H 


mediately. It simply needs an order ’ 
from the war department cutting all; 
red tape,which should not be allowed 
to imperil human life,and that medi-j 
cal officers in the cantonments 1 
should be free to act as they are 
with our troops in France, boldly on 
their own initiative. 

In the matter of artillery and ma¬ 
chine guns Secretary Baker says 
that at the request of the European 
allies they were to furnish them 
when the troops arrived and have 
done so. They had a surplus on 
hand and it saved tonnage for the 
sending of men and supplies which 
they needed more than they did big j 
guns. Congressman McCormick, 
just back from the front, reports 
that the allies could not do this as 
it required all their energies to sup¬ 
ply guns and munitions for their own 
armies. But probably Secretary 
Baker is, or ought to be, better in¬ 
formed in this particular than Con¬ 
gressman McCormick, 

Secretary Baker's frank statement, 
giving out a considerable informa¬ 
tion which has hitherto been with¬ 
held from the public, clears the air 
considerably and shows the reason 
for the whole trouble. It has been 
in a lack of frankness; it has been in 
the attitude of conducting a personal 
war in which the people were not 
taken into the government's com 
fidence. What the people have want¬ 
ed is the truth and not '‘reassur¬ 
ances," They had been told that 
things had been done which this 
Investigation and Secretary Baker's 
confessions show had not been 
done; they were told that every¬ 
thing was lovely and now the secre¬ 


tary himself confesses that every¬ 
thing was not lovely, but things are 
being done, errors are being correct¬ 
ed and everything is going to be 
lovely. The people have been very 
charitable; they know what a big 
job Secretary Baker has had on 
hand, they were prepared to accept 
many excuses but they didn't like to 
ho fooled. They were disturbed at 
the complacency of the secretary of 
war waving his hands and saying 
that everything was all right when 
the congressional investigation 
showed that everything was all 
wrong, and now Secretary Baker 
practically confesses it, hut gives 
the assurance that all wrongs are 
being righted and efficiency taking 
the place of inefficiency. He has 
taken the right course in meeting 
; congress and the country half way 
; in frankness, and if he can rid him¬ 
self of that complacency and of the 
pride and touchness of high office 
the present controversy would quick 
ly pass away. We shall have plans 
understood and agreed upon which 
all can unit in carrying out with 
hearty co-operation. It is the 
people*# war, and they have a right 
to know how it is being conducted. 
Until now they have been told noth¬ 
ing. They have had “reassurances” 
but not the truth. This ioveatiga- 
i tion in itself and calling our Secre¬ 
tary Baker and forcing him to dis¬ 
close what the people have a right 
to know, has been most beneficial. It 
will give a new public interest in 
the war, which a still greater frank¬ 
ness, acknowledge of where the 
troops are in France and what they 
are doing there and something of 
the war aims of the government, 
would stimulate popular interest to 
a still greater degree. It is com¬ 
plained that the American people 
| do not realize that they are at war. 
j How can they realize it when every¬ 
thing concerning the war is hidden 
from them? Their fathers and sons 
disappear into cantonments for 
training and how they are treated 
where they are going or when they 
get there is carefnlly kept from the 1 
people most interested. Secretary 
Baker says the Germans do not know 
bow many American troops there 
are in France; that statement is 
much to be doubted, but certainly 
the American people do not know, 
or know where they are,and just as 
certainly the Germans do know. 
What is needed is still more frank- 
, ness between the servants of the 
people and the people whom they 
serve. Had there been this there 
would have been no need of a con¬ 
gressional investigation, and no 
need of an explanation which is in 
fact a confession. 




V/ 


TV a SAD BLUNDER. 

Secretary Baker confessed that 
he could blunder; that there were 
false starts, wrong judgments, but on 
the whole, considering the im¬ 
mensity of the task, thought he had 
done pretty well. One of his blunders 
that did not come out in this investi- 
! gation, and which he did not speak 
of, has proved to be a very serious 
one and because of it our present 
j coalless situation is the result. 
Secretary Lane,, another member of 
the cabinet, a member of the de¬ 
fense council and chairman on the 
I committee on coal operations, had 
with the committee a long confer¬ 
ence with the coal operators in anti¬ 
cipation of necessities for coaling 
ships to cany over troops and sup¬ 
plies to the European allies. The 
coal operators were patriotic; they 
pledged themselves voluntarily to a 
basic rate of $3 a ton for coal for 
government use, which, meant a re¬ 
duction of from 30 to 60 per cent of 
the price they were then receiving 
i on new contracts. This did not 
satisfy the secretary of war, who as 
president of the council of national 
defense vetoed the resolution of the 
committee, declared that the action 
was beyohd its legal power, “and 
the information I have I think justi¬ 
fies me ill i^iieving that the price 
of $3 suggested or agreed on as a 
maximum is an ‘exorbitant, unjust 
and oppressive price/ ” 

Now we get the result. Thrown 
into confusion by the conflict of 
authority the coal operators made no 
effort to increase the output, the 
summer was wasted in hesitation 
when large store# might have been 
laid in ^or the winter. The leaders 
of the coal industry teatify that if 
the Lane-Peabody agreement of last 
June bad stood, coal production 
would have gone on rising at the 
«ame rate at which it had been ris¬ 
ing for the previous fifteen months; 
the supply for the fall and winter 
would have been abundant, there 
would have been no need for the ap¬ 
pointment of a fuel administrator, 
we should not have had our railways 
tied up by priority orders, there 
would have been no congested tracks 
of coal that could not be delivered, 
but the outlet from coal mines to sea 
board and to all distributing points 
would have been cleared in advance. 
There would have been no heatless 
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A PARTIAL CONFESSION, 

^Secretary Baker'* explanation to 
4 foe American people before their 
tepresentaiives in congress, does 
lot entirely explain the past, hut it 
Jives a hopeful outlook for the 
vA iiture. He admits that mistakes 
Av^Saye been made, hut declares that 
key are being corrected and affairs 
if the war department are assum* 
rs^Tfr hetier shape every day and that 
(U troops that have been sent to 
franco have been completely armed 
nd equipped and fully supplied and 
bat ail troops that are to go will be 
lent In th® same condition. Be at? 
ributes ail mistakes to the haste in; 
reparing for war. He declares that 
h@ pressure wm great to get an 
rrny before provision had been 
ftade to take care of it, hut that 
uch care was now being provided or 
ad already been provided. His ex- 
lanation shows the good effect of 
be congressional investigation andj 
necessary it was to disturb the 
omplaceucy of the war department 
y pointing out its shortcomings, 
[veil, its recommendations for a war 
afcinei, or at least tor a minister of 
lunitions to have charge of the de- 
active ordnance department, has 
een well approached in the appoint- 
lent by Secretary Baker of a skilled 
ian, Mr, Stett4nic;», as a sort of sur- 
gyor general of all army purchases, 
teluding munitions. The title is not 
ie same, hut the work is and the! 
Bople are not particular so long as 
to work is done, which has before i 
tily been promised, but has not been j 
one. 

Beading Secretary Baker's ex- j 
lanation in the light of other evi-l 
snee offered by Surgeon General! 
orgas and by facts regarding the! 
mtonments and the health of j 
^oops, one gets the impression that I 
lis war was started wrong side up. 

, great army was summoned by 
raft to uncompleted cantonments 
ithout water or heat, with deficient 
juipment in the way of clothing,! 
ith.lack of guns and all kinds of! 
*ms and actually no hospitals toj 
ire for those who were made sick { 
r the lack of sanitary requirements 
id proper clothing- The result was 
(sfV ie crowding of men into quarters 
i an unsanitary way, the lack of 
sating and water, a lack of clothing ( 
id neglect of care of the sick made 
> by such deficiencies. 

- jf Burgeon General Gorgas testifies 
tat he advised the building of 
ispitals first and they were left to 
te last; he advised certain amounts 
! air space per inmate and the 
nount was cut down. In a western 
ist twelve men were put into tents 
fat should have held five. In some 
mtonments hospitals have not yet 
*en completed and there seems to 
ive been a lack of medical attend¬ 
ee and nurses. The death rate in j 
imps from pneumonia has been! 
feher than the mortality among 1 
en in the general population be- 
reen 20 and 40 years of age, which 
Duld be about 5 per 1,000. Up to 


ie present time, if the present rate 
[ mortality continues in the camps 
r a year, it will be about 8 per 
mt. This is a horrible showing for 
mng, robust men between the ages 
j 21 and 31, who have been care- 
fly selected as being free from all 
lysical defects, and vtiiere the 
iath rate ought to be almost noth- 
g. It shows a great wrong some- i 
here and it seems to have come | 
»out through lack of proper pre- j | 
iredness for receiving and caring j 
r the men and by the presence of « 
o much red tape. The letter read 
r. Senator Chamberlain from the 
ther of a boy, who died through 
•gleet in one of the camps, was a 
•rrible disclosure, that such heart- 
nding experiences can occur to 
e parents of a soldier through 
nat seems to be occasioned by red 
pe, which strangled the young man 
death. It means that there are 
ore cases of that kind; it is not 
assuring to parents the country 
er who have given their sons to 
e service of their country and then 
»ve them treated in that way. Right. 
ire in Watertown a mother re-1 
ives a letter from her son who was j 
fck in an army hospital, and says 
I was given a glass of milk and a 
kcker and that was the only at- 
ntion he received in two days, 
lere is something wrong, Secretary 
tker admits that it. is wrong and 
e wrong will be corrected im¬ 
mediately. 


It simply needs an order j 
from the war department cutting all j: 
red tape,which should not be allowed 
to imperil human life,and that medi-j 
cal officers in the cantonments 
should be free to act as they are 
with our troops in France, boldly on' 
their own initiative. 

In the matter of artillery and ma¬ 
chine guns Secretary Baker says 
that at the request of the European 
allies they were to furnish them j 
when the troops arrived and have j 
done so. They had a surplus on 
hand and it saved tonnage for the 
sending of men and supplies which 
they needed more than they did big ; 
guns. Congressman McCormick, 
just back from the front, reports 
that the allies could not do this as 
it required all their energies to sup¬ 
ply guns and munitions for their own 
armies. But probably Secretary 
Baker is, or ought to be, better in¬ 
formed in this particular than Con¬ 
gressman McCormick, 

Secretary Baker's frank statement,, 
giving out a considerable informs 1 
tion which has hitherto been with' 
held from the public, clears the air 
considerably and shows the reason 
for the whole trouble. It has been 
in a lack of frankness; it has been in 
the attitude of conducting a personal 
war in which the people were not 
taken into the government's com 
fidence. What the people have want* 
ed is the truth and not "reassur¬ 
ances," They had been told that 
things had been done which this 
Investigation and Secretary Baker's 
confessions show had not been 
done; they were told that every¬ 
thing* was lovely and now the secre¬ 


tary himself confesses that every* 
thing was not lovely, but things are 
being done, errors are being corrects 
ed and everything is going to be 
lovely. The people have been very 
charitable; they know what a big 
job Secretary Baker has had on 
hand, they were prepared to accept 
many excuses but they didn’t like to 
be fooled. They were disturbed at 
! the complacency of the secretary of 
I war waving his hands and saying 
that everything was all right when 
the congressional investigation 
showed that everything was all 
wrong, and now Secretary Baker 
practically confesses it, but gives 
the assurance that all wrongs are 
being righted and efficiency taking 
the place of inefficiency. He has 
taken the right course in meeting 
I congress and the country half way 
! m frankness, and if he can rid hlm- 
! self of that complacency and of the 
pride and touchness of high office 
the present controversy would quick¬ 
ly pass away. We shall have plans 
understood and agreed upon which 
all can unit in carrying out with 
hearty co-operation. It is the 
people's war, and they have a right 
to know how it is being conducted. 
Until now they have been told noth¬ 
ing. They have had "reassurances” 
but not the truth. This investiga¬ 
tion in itself and calling out Secre¬ 
tary Baker and forcing him to dis¬ 
close what the people have a right 
to know, has been most beneficial. It 
will give a new public interest in 
the war. which a still greater frank¬ 
ness, acknowledge of where the 
troops are in France and what they 
are doing there and something of 
the war aims of the government, 
would stimulate popular interest to 
a still greater degree. It is com¬ 
plained that the American people 
do not realize that they are at war. 
How can they realize it when every¬ 
thing concerning the war is hidden 
from them? Their fathers and sons 
disappear into cantonments for 
training and how they are treated 
where they are going or when they 
get there is carefully kept from the 1 
people most interested. Secretary 
Baker says the Germans do not know 
how many American troops there 
are in France; that statement is 
much to be doubted, but certainly 
the American people do not know, 
or know where they are,and just as 
certainly the Germans do know. 
What is needed is still more frank¬ 
ness between the servants of the 
people and the people whom they 
serve. Had there been this there 
would have been no need of a con¬ 
gressional investigation, and no 
need of an explanation which is in 
fact a confession. 


V/ 


A x a sad blunder. 

Secretary Baker confessed that 
he could blunder; that there were 
false starts, wrong judgments, but on 
the whole, considering the im¬ 
mensity of the task, thought he had 
done pretty well. One of his blunders 
that did not come out in this investi¬ 
gation, and which he did not speak 
of, has proved to be a very serious 
one and because of it our present 
; coalless situation is the result. 
Secretary Lane,, another member of 
the cabinet, a member of the de 
j fense council and chairman on the 
! committee on coal operations, had 
with the committee a long confer 
ence with the coal operators in anti¬ 
cipation of necessities for coaling 
ships to carry over troops and sup¬ 
plies to the European allies. The 
coal operators were patriotic; they 
pledged themselves voluntarily to a 
basic rate of $3 a ton for coal for 
government use, which, meant a re¬ 
duction of from 30 to 60 per cent of 
the price they were then receiving 
on new contracts. This did not 
satisfy the secretary of war, who as 
president of the council of national 
defense vetoed the resolution of the 
committee, declared that the action 
was beyond its legal power, "and 
the information I have I think justi¬ 
fies rue ill $&iieving that the price 
of $3 suggested or agreed on asji 
maximum is an ‘exorbitant, unjust 
and oppressive price/ ” 

Now we get the resqlt. Thrown 
into confusion by the conflict of 
authority the coal operators made no 
effort to increase the output, the 
summer was wasted in hesitation 
when large stores might have been, 
laid inyfor the winter. The leaders 
of the coal industry testify that if 
the Lane-Peabody agreement of last 
June had stood, coal production 
would have gone on rising at the 
<eame rate at which it had been ris¬ 
ing for the previous fifteen months; 
the supply for the fall and winter 
would have been abundant, there 
would have been no need for the ap¬ 
pointment of a fuel administrator, 
we should not have had our railways 
tied up by priority orders, there 
would have been no congested tracks 
of coal that could not be delivered, 
but the outlet from coal mines to sea 
board and to all distributing points 
would have been cleared in advance, 
There would have been no heatless 
Mondays, no abut down factories, 

! no dosing of ail business and no 
suffering in homes. The repudiation 
by one cabinet officer of an arrange¬ 
ment made, by another cabinet ei- 
fteer, retarding eoal mining and eeal 
shipments, provided^ for the preset 
losses, inconveniences and suffering, 
it retarded mining, stopped shipping 
at a period of the year when mine 
workers would have been getting out 
great supplies and railroads could 
have carried the product without 
producing* congestion or being held 
, by snow blockades, The coal would 
already have been at distributing 
points in 'sufficient quantities for all 
shipping purposes, for the heating of 
winter homes and the regular opera- 
| Hons of business, This divided 
authority, as shown in the eoal 
situation, is the best argument for a 
centralized authority having charge 
of war activities, among which the 
distribution of eoal and food supplies 
is most important. It would stop 
over-lapping, it would prevent con¬ 
fusion by division of authority, it 
would product co-ordination of ef¬ 
fort. The eoal which it has been r 
qulred to be saved at the expens 
of business, of amusement an 1 
mercantile trade and by keeping lo 
temperatures in homes, is the mos 
expensive coal ever saved. It eost 
just about ten times as much pe 
ton as the coal that would normally' 
have been used in keeping men in 
wages and industries in operation. 











































what the army needs than is Colonel Roosevelt, Senator 
Chamberlain and the whole pack of howling Bolsheviki ed¬ 
itorial wolves in the country. 

One thing that Secretary Baker brought out that will 
surprise the American public is that a great American 
railroad system, one six hundred miles long, with ports, 
terminals, supply warehouses and other facilities on an 
enormous scale has been built in France. All these things 
have been done quietly because secrecy in sugh matters is 
absolutely necessary. 

It was General Winfield Scott who said that republics 
are never prepared for war, and he knew what he was talk¬ 
ing about. Yet in the light of Secretary Baker’s testimony 
it is shown that the American republic, while not prepared 
for war when war was declared,, has done something that 
no other nation in the history of the world ever did in the 
matter of preparing the nation for the conflict. England 
was not prepared for war and France was not prepared for 
war. Neither nation accomplished what the United States 
has accomplished in so short a space of time and before ! 
very long it will be demonstrated that an American army 
of more than one million five hundred thousand men, all 
fresh and fit soldiers, will be in the field to strike the telling 
blow. By that time German’s man power will virtually be 
exhausted and then mil America bring the tyrannical 
kaiser to his knees and force him to accept a peace that will 
for all time end autocracy in government. 






























PUBLIC LEDGER-PHILADELPHIA, 


MORNING, JANUARY 30, 1918 
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EVEN MR. BAKER 

IS THE BETTER FOR IT 


Senator Chamberlain’s Revelations Give Us 
a Changed Secretary and the Real 
Story of Our Achievements 
TT MUST be said in all fairness that Sec- 
X retary Baker’s reply to his critics is on 
the whole more convincing: than the public 
had anticipated. In the first place his at¬ 
titude was less self-sufficient than it had 
been at a former hearing before the Sen¬ 
ate Military Committee. He was more 
ready to admit that there had been short¬ 
comings in his department, though he 
called attention to its achievements. His 
defense naturally involved some special 
pleading, such as a lawyer endeavoring to 
make out a case might be expected to in¬ 
dulge in. Thus he pointed out that France 
and England had urged the sending of 
troops first of all, and had promised to 
supply ordnance so as to save tonnage and 
facilitate transportation. The answer to 
this, of course, is that our lack of ordnance 
made this the only thing to do. The fact 
remains that in spite of ample warnings 
of the probability of war we were far from 
a reasonable state of readiness when the 
war came. Mr. Baker is not altogether 
responsible for this. Yet it is difficult to 
acquit him of some failure to hasten prep¬ 
arations as he might have done. v 

Nor is the attempt to “pass the buck” 
to General Wood or to General Pershing 
quite convincing. To say that the former 
had urged hurrying the men to camps even 
if they had to drill in civilian clothes is not 
an excuse for the defective sanitation 
which General G or gas described. To say 
that Pershing wanted Lewis guns only for 
aviation corps is not an explanation cf the 
delay in selecting^ the type of rifle and 
pushing its manufacture. Again it may 
be said that the fault is not to be imputed 
to the Secretary alone. There is evidence 
in his speech, as elsewhere, of lack of 
co-ordination and lack of foresight. While, 
as we have said before, it is evident that 
Senator Chamberlain’s condemnation of the 
department was too sweeping, that he 
looked too exclusively at one side of the 
shield, that the pathetic cases of neglect he 
cited were exceptions to the rule, it is 
also evident that many unfortunate epi¬ 
sodes might have been avoided by a more 
comprehensive grasp of the problem. There 
were too many officials capable of noth¬ 
ing but routine, too much red tape, too lit¬ 
tle realization of the immensity of the task. 

Nevertheless a great work has been 
done. It would have been better had the 
public been permitted to know sooner 
how great it was. The recital of what 
we have already accomplished in France 
together with the statement that half a 
million American soldiers will be in the 
field this spring, and that a million more 
will be there by the end of the year if the 
ships can be got, reads like a romance. 
“Has any army in history,” Mr. Baker 
asks, “been so raised and cared for as 


this army has?” That is a large ques¬ 
tion. It is perhaps enough to say that the 
demonstration of efficiency is far more 
striking than any fact heretofore disclosed 
could lead us to imagine. The most hope¬ 
ful thing about it all is the Secretary’s 
frank recognition that mistakes have been 
committed and his assurance that the 
same mistakes will not be made again. A 
mere defense of everything which has 
been done would have been alarming rather 
than encouraging. Now there is every 
reason to feel that criticism has not been 
in vain, that errors made known will be 
remedied, that the country is going into 
the war-ready to do its share honorably 
and successfully. This alone justifies the 
critics, however much they may have 
overstated their case. 

No doubt there has . been too much 
pessimism at Washington and elsewhere. 
It is good to have a little optimism for a 
change. But the lesson will not have been 
Mcarned unless the full co-operation of-the 
ablest men available is welcomed. There 
must be no more disregard of expert 
advice, such as has characterized the 
operations of the Shipping Board. The 
shortage of ships is plainly the most seri¬ 
ous obstacle to the carrying out of the 
War Department’s present plans. There 
must be no more divided counsels, either 
among ourselves or among our allies. The 
country has had .a shock. It is recovering 
from it and finding it not quite so bad as 
it had feared. But a shock was needed. 
Secretary Baker is showing the first ef¬ 
fects of it. The whole Administration 
should profit by his example. The war is 
to be won by energy, by the utilization of 
every resource, by confidence in the pa¬ 
triotism and the courage of the people. 


The Calhoun Clarion 

BY JAMES R. BUSH & SON 


Sntered March 20,1902. as second-class,matter 
in the postofiico at Calhoun, Missouri, under 
Act of Congress of March 3,1879. 


SI. 25 

THE YEAR 

within Henry county, in advance ;.$1.50 the year 
on credit. Outside the county $1.50 in advance 


Thursday, January 31, 1918 


We move a vote of thanks to 
Senator Chamberlain of Oregon 
for his focusing the eyes of the 
country on a worthy successor to 
President Wilson— 

If asked what state he hails from 
And what his name shall be; 
He hails from Ohio— 

His name Baker, Newton D. 
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Secretary Baker’s Statement and the Daniels Object Lesson 


OECRETARY BAKER’S statement was a revela- 
^ tion to the American people. If he did not put 
his critics to flight then they are indeed reckless. 

The statement made a deep impression at Wash¬ 
ington, and it will make a deep impression through¬ 
out the country. 

Pointing out that every possible effort will be 
made to avoid ill-treatment to American soldiers, 
Secretary Baker said that, although a million men 
are under arms, there had been no more than 
eighteen complaints. He also showed that where 
investigations had disclosed that officers were re¬ 
sponsible for ill-treatment severe punishment had 
been arranged for. 

Secretary Baker’s exposition of the great work 
that has already been accomplished by his depart- 
men must give reassurance to the people. It was, 
indeed, a pity that so much had to be told, but it 
was entirely proper that the secretary tell it in 
order to show to the people that the War Depart¬ 
ment was going ahead in a businesslike way to win 
the war. 

The secretary’s statement reveals the basis of 
the president's confidence in the War Department 
and his refusal to be stampeded by those who at¬ 
tack it. It was one of the strongest, clearest state¬ 
ments ever presented to the American public, and 
it will give the people new hope and new courage. 

Let us hope that its effect will not be lost upon 
those whose pleasure it is to attack and condemn. 

How Jo Daniels “Came Back” 

TN the experience of Josephus Daniels, secretary 
-*• of the navy, we have a striking object lesson to¬ 
day. For several years .Secretary Daniels has been 
made the subject of attack and the butt of ridicule. 


WRITE IT IN GERMAN 

TjYUtlTING to the True Voice (Omaha) J. J. 

' ' Loughran, a priest at Ulysses, Neb., compares 
the message of the president to the statement of 
the pope, and says: “So far the president’s mes¬ 
sage is a bold piece of plagarism. The pope us 
the language of diplomacy. The president uses t 
language of the common politician. Treaties whkth 
command the respect of nations are, and will pe, 
written in the language of diplomacy.” 

Most people thought that the language used by 
the president of the United States in his latest, as 
well as in other messages, is of a high order. /This 
clergyman might have paid a deserved trib 
the pope without going out of his way to 
the president. 

This clergyman concludes his letter by spying, 
“I do not write this in any spirit of lese maj 
No, but it sounds very much like the spirit 
German alliance. 
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CAN YOU BEAT IT? 

A LIEN enemies who have taken out theij 
papers are not permitted to complete thei r citi¬ 
zenship during the war. 

But alien enemies who have not taken out 
first papers, and alien enemies against whose) first 
papers the seven-year time limit runs, can now ob¬ 
tain these papers. Those who take out these Vfirst 
papers thirty days prior to the November election 
can vote in Nebraska, thus exercising the rights 
of American citizens. 

Did you ever hear of anything as preposterous 
as this? 

COMPLETE 

REPRESENTATIVE MEEKER of Missouri hi) 
■*-Mhe nail squarely on the head when, speaking\ 
in the House of Representatives, he said: “I’ve 
more respect for and confidence in any man in the 
German, Austi'ian, Turkish or Bulgarian armies 
than in a man who seeks the protection of the 
American flag and then declines to uphold its 
rights.” 

NATURE AND ART 

1VTANY of us pass a group of ragged people fail- 
1 1 ing to notice a strikingly beautiful face, but 
the artist whose soul is in tune with the infinite is 
captivated with the scene and reduces it to can¬ 
vas. Then when we are summoned to the art room 
we go into ecstacies over the painting, which is a 
mere hint of what the artist has seen in real life 
and which we have ignored. 

We ought to train ourselves to see in nature the 
things we so readily admire in art. 


Time after time the president has been called upon 
to discharge his secretary of the navy. Most of 
the great newspapers of the country have been 
filled with editorials attacking Mr. Daniels and 
with paragraphs deriding him. At one time that 
lively publication known as “Life” devoted a whole 
issue to paragraphs and cartoons and editorials 
making light of the work of the secretary of the 
navy, and making' sport of him in every possible 
way. 

If the president had yielded to the press and the' 
politicians he would have discharged Secretary 
Daniels long ago, but he said that Mr. Daniels was 
all right—and time has vindicated the president’s 
j udgment. 

Even “Teddy” Approves 

A few days ago Theodore Roosevelt, who has 
said much in criticism of the secretary of the 
navy, delivered an address in Washington city, in 
which he paid a tribute to the efficiency of the 
navy under Secretary Daniels, adding that it was 
“now all right.” 

Senator William S. Kenyon of Iowa, in an ad¬ 
dress delivered at Waterloo a few days ago, said: 
“The United States navy is beyond criticism, and 
is ably directed by Secretary Daniels.” 

In similar fashion most of the newspapers of 
today are paying tribute to Secretary Daniels’ ad¬ 
ministration. A sample of this is found in the 
Lincoln (Neb.) State Journal, a republican paper, 
that has had, in the past, some severe things to say 
of the secretary of the navy. The Journal says: 
“One of the most interesting developments of the 
war has been the change of sentiment toward Sec¬ 
retary Daniels. Once the most bitterly criticised 
of all the cabinet officers, he now is virtually im¬ 


mune from censure. Indeed, the conduct of the 
Navy Department is often referred to as being in 
sharp contrast to that of the army. In time we 
shall know whether the new praise of Secretary 
Daniels is deserved or is merely the result of for¬ 
tunate circumstances. In many respects the navy 
has an advantage over the army. Its work is done 
at a distance, visitors are necessarily excluded 
from the ships and discipline is so rigid that small 
discomforts do not reach the newspapers. Should 
the ravy get through the war without a series of 
bail disasters Mr. Daniels may become one of the 
heroes of the conflict.” 

How Did It All Happen? 

Now, how was this mighty fact with respect to 
Secretary Daniels wrought ? Did he suddenly, and 
in a day, become an efficient secretary of the 
navy, where but yesterday he was a narrow-brow¬ 
ed, narrow-visioned, utterly incapable official? 

By no means. All the time that he was being- 
damned and condemned he was building, and build¬ 
ing, and building, and the president knew then, as 
Daniels’ erstwhile critics know now, that the secre¬ 
tary of the navy was a capable and efficient of¬ 
ficer. 

Time has vindicated the president’s judgment 
with respect to Daniels. 

Now in the presence of demands for Secretary 
Baker’s removal the president says that Baker is 
all right. Unquestionably the president knows 
that there is yet great work to be done in the War 
Department. Unquestionably he knows that there 
have been mistakes, j ust as there were mistakes in 
the Navy Department, just as there will be mis¬ 
takes in all departments that must depend upon 
the iudgment of mere men. 


BUT WHY DISMISS THE PRESIDENT? 


r PHE Omaha World-Herald reproduces the pa- 
A thetic letter written by the father of a soldier 
boy who died, and who evidently had not received 
proper attention. Then the World-Herald pro¬ 
ceeds to read a lecture to those who object to the 
dethronement of the president, so far as concerns 
the war, through the establishment of a “war cab¬ 
inet.” 

Certainly every heart must be touched by the 
letter of this father, and it will appeal with partic¬ 
ular force to men and women having boys in the 
service. Every possible effort should be made to 
prevent recurrence of such instances. No effort or 
money should be spared in order to provide the sol¬ 
dier boys, sick or well, with the very best possible 
treatment. 

The World-Herald goes to great pains to de¬ 
scribe the several kinds of people who are “con¬ 
temptible” in its eyes. And after it has reached 
the limit in its forceful descriptive writing, it 
says: “Only less contemptible is that man who, 
with the eye of the public upon him, is too coward¬ 
ly to expose failure and error and move for their 
correction because he fears his motives will be mis¬ 
construed and his personal fortunes suffer.” 

I know of no one who would approve, or who 
would hesitate to condemn lack of attention, or bad 
treatment, towards the boys in the field. I know 
of no one who objects to, or who would not encour¬ 
age, exposure of bad conditions and agitation fox 
reforms in these particulars. But when we remem¬ 
ber the mighty task which the government has ir 
hand, and the unavoidable difficulties it must en¬ 
counter in meeting that task, may we not yet have 
faith and confidence in the president's adminis¬ 
tration of affairs? Even though we protest against 


GOOD DOCTRINE 

HPHE chief justice of the North Dakota supreme 
A court, addressing the American Bar associa¬ 
tion, delivered some mighty good doctrine when he 
said: “I speak from the viewpoint of the foreign- 
born. I, and millions of others like me, came to 
this country alone, without money and without 
friends. We sponged on all that America had, her 
free lands, her free schools and above all her spirit 
of open-hearted comradeship. She owed us noth¬ 
ing, but she gave us all. We swore allegiance to 
her flag, her constitution and her laws. We would 
be recreants, ingrates, perjurers and curs, if in the 
hour of her need we counselled with her enemies 
and were disloyal to her cause.” 


UNITED AT LAST 

TT is an ill wind that blows no one some good. Tl^e 
rnmtcie lias been performed . The* Omrthn Roe 
and the Omaha World-Herald are at last united 
upon one proposition—support of the “war cabi¬ 
net” and the criticism of Secretary Baker. 

A REMINDER OF “PATRICIA” 

“ pATRICIA NEWCOMB” has “gone south,” but 
we have stern reminder that he once walked 
—and wrote—among men, by the fulfillment of 
his predictions and the fact that ammunition 
plants are being destroyed at the rate of two or 
three a week. 


But we must not overlook the marked difference 
between the field which the secretary of the navy 
had to cover and the field that must be covered by 
the secretary of war. The navy organization is 
more compact than the war organization. Wl.en 
there are additions to the Navy Department they 
are additions to the ranks, rather than to the high¬ 
er places. Then the number of men to be dealt 
with in the Navy Department is not to be com¬ 
pared with the number of men handled by the War 
Department. It is much easier to handle men upon 
clean, well regulated ships and in well organized 
shipyards than it is to handle a much larger num¬ 
ber of men scattered through the various canton¬ 
ments of the country and dependent, particularly 
for medical attention, upon doctors who are not 
yet accustomed to their work. 

The president knows the difficulties confronting 
his secretary of war, and he knows, also, whether 
that official is measuring up to the work in hand, 
just as he knew whether Secretary Daniels was 
doing it at the time that official was running the 
gauntlet of the most bitter fire ever directed 
against a cabinet officer. If Secretary Baker was 
not big enough for the job the president would be 
the first to recognize the truth, and the president 
could be depended upon to act without any consid¬ 
eration for personal sympathy. 

The American people can afford to be just and 
fair towards a man who is just as big and capable, 
and just as conscientious as any man who has held 
that important post in recent years. Plainly he 
won the people by his frank and complete state¬ 
ment on Monday. Now let the critics criticise 
when there are errors to be pointed out, but let the 
president and his aides continue unhindered in the 
task of winning the war. 


incidents of this sort, protest against inattentf 
to our precious lads, and insist that every goo" 
shall be provided for them, does that mean that 
we are required to join with those who use these*, 
arguments for taking the war out of the presi¬ 
dent's hands through the establishment of a war 
cabinet ? 

Protect the Boys 

TV7ITH two boys already in the field, I stand 
” shoulder to shoulder with every man who in¬ 
sists upon giving to every boy in uniform the very 
best possible attention. I approve of the efforts 
made to bring improvement on this line and of all 
other efforts made to speed up the war work in 
every particular. Still I claim the privilege of dif¬ 
fering with those who would supplant the Presi¬ 
dent with a “war cabinet” and who would use 
some deplorable incidents as argument for the ver¬ 
dict that the President is a failure at the moment 
when the world is recognizing him as a success. Ii 
in taking this position I must come within that 
class who are “contemptible” in the eyes of my 
old time comrades I must “bear it calmly, though 
a ponderous woe; and still adore the hand that 
gives the blow.” 

The weakness of the World-Herald in this par¬ 
ticular is that it uses one unhappy and heart¬ 
rending instance to bolster up its “war cabinet” 
plea. Surely the president's heart has been touch¬ 
ed by these revelations. Surely he may be depend¬ 
ed upon to provide the remedy wherever the rem¬ 
edy may be needed. But in the effort to do justice 
to the boys in the field we need not undertake to 
set up a power that shall be superior to the presi- i 
dent himself. / 

...■■•a ........a...... ............... ........ ...a................ . .* 


A PATRIOTIC MOTHER 

T TNDER big headlines the World-Herald printed 
^ “A Patriotic Father's letter”—the letter read 
by Senator Chamberlain. I should like to have it 
give conspicuous place to the letter written by Mrs. 
v Mary Roberts Rinehart. It might well use the 
leadline, “A Patriotic Mother's Letter.” Mrs. 
iinehart has a son in the service. She has recent¬ 
ly inspected hospital conditions and she has been 
impressed by Senator Chamberlain's “tragic” let- 
She added: “But I feel the mothers of the 
country should know that the number of such 
leases is small. It is cruel to allow every mother to 
\judge the medical corps because here and there 
len are unwilling or unable to give the care that 
tl eir duty. There are conditions to be remedied. 

* shortage of women nurses is serious. But of 
ty and indifference I have found nothing, 
ijety-nine out of a hundred boys are receiving 
r care than they could afford at home.” 


i 


rayer for a World Hurt Sore 

Margaret Widdemer , in Good Housekeeping 

ORD GOD, we lift to Thee 
A world hurt sore; 

Look down, and let it be 
Wounded no more! 

1 ORD, when this year is done 
J J That wakes today, 

Many shall pray to Thee 
Who do not pray; 

T ET all lips comfort them, 

•*- 1 All hearts be kind, 

They who this year shall leave 
Their joys behind; 

PIVE them Thy comforting, 

^ Help them to know 

Thai though tBofr Bopp q f\vo crone 

Thou dost not go; 


'X'lIEY who shall give for Thee 
•** Lover and son, 

Show them Thy world set free, 

Thy battles done! 

T ORD GOD, we lift to Thee 
^ A world in pain, 

Look down and let it be 
Made whole again! 
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THE BATTLE AT WASHINGTON 

Some Newspaper Observations on the Fight Against the “Shut Down 
Order” and the Fight for a “War Cabinet” 


A general and very interesting re¬ 
view of the newspaper attitude toward 
the President’s plans is given by the 
Chicago Herald. The following are ex¬ 
tracts from that review: 


E must be about due for some 
terrific fighting in France if the 
view of the New York Times is right 
that the “more we fight in Washing¬ 
ton the better we shall fight in 
France.” 

Bitter attacks upon the administra¬ 
tion have stirred the nation almost to 
white heat. Senator Chamberlain’s 
broadside of criticism delivered in a 
luncheon speech that provoked Presi¬ 
dent Wilson to the point of sharp re¬ 
tort was at first qualified, only to be 
later emphasized by the senator. Ef¬ 
forts to push through congress with¬ 
out asking advice of the President a 
war board bill that would take from 
him a part of his duties if not his pow¬ 
ers brought forth the announcement 
that the President would oppose it. 
Senator Chamberlain’s speech in the 
senate added to the strained situation. 

Comment upon the political phases 
have partly submerged consideration 
of the merits of the war board ques¬ 
tion. Papers that have not hesitated 
to criticise are occasionally found de¬ 
manding loyal support of the adminis¬ 
tration. The Milwaukee Sentinel, long 
proud of its stalwart republicanism, 
says those men of influence who fan 
the embers of popular discontent and 
make mountains of failures and incom¬ 
petency out of molehills of mistakes 
are rendering more service to Ger¬ 
many than to the United States. It re¬ 
calls the abuse and insults to which 
Lincoln was subjected and continues: 
“Let not the republican party of these 
days incur the reproach incurred by a 
fault-finding and disgruntled section 
of democratic party of those days. 
Country above party!” 


S ENATOR CHAMBERLAIN’S dec¬ 
laration that the American military 
establishment had fallen down is de¬ 
clared by the Syracuse Herald a “gross 
and shameful exaggeration and a wan¬ 
ton insult to every officer of the 
United States army from General 
Pershing downward.” It argues that a 
state of congressional frenzy has been 
reached and that the common sense of 
the people must assert itself. 

“The partisan drive against the gov¬ 
ernment, in congress and in the party 
press,” says the Duluth Herald, “is a 
menacing influence that will, if it is 
carried much further, break down the 
morale of the American people and 
hamstring the nation in its fight for 
liberty. The very fate of America is 
being risked in the hope of carrying 
congress in this year’s elections.” 


“ ‘rrtHANK GOD, they’re swearing 
1 yet!’ said the frightened lady on 
a ship in a big storm, as she crouched 
and listened near the door of the en¬ 
gine room,” says the New York Even¬ 
ing Post. “There is surely enough 
swearing among the engineers at 
Washington. That is our democratic 
way of conducting a war. The friction, 
the mistakes, the irascibility, the 
cross-purposes, the gentlemen starting 
up all over the country and in congress 
with happy thoughts to end all the 
trouble, and improvised solutions for 
every problem—all this is an old story. 
Abraham Lincoln would feel quite at 
home in the White House if 1918 were 
only 1863.” 

The Post does not hesitate to say 
that Chamberlain’s language was as 
sweeping and reckless as could well be 
imagined. 


T HE Milwaukee Journal says the 
nerves of members of congress 
have been frazzled by high pressure 
and the break was bound to come. It 
believes the opinion is growing that 
the President needs the help of more 
strong men, but it asserts that critics 
must come with constructive not de¬ 
structive ideas. 

In an editorial calling upon all to re¬ 
main sane and tranquil and loyal, the 
Denver Post says all criticism, doubts 
of the efficiency and intelligence of 
those conducting the war might well 
be stamped “made in Germany.” 

Personal and political animosities 
are to be sincerely deplored, in the 
opinion of the Washington Star, as 
they will not aid in the beating of Ger¬ 
many or Inspite'our armies in the field 
or the workers at home. “But happily 
this phase will pass,” it argues. “We 
have lived under a severe strain, and 
these exchanges are perhaps only a 
vent that will react beneficially.” 


M ANY papers express doubt about 
the possibility of passing the 
Chamberlain bill with the President 
openly opposed to it. The Boston Globe 
regards this measure as the only con¬ 
structive suggestion which the polit¬ 
ical explosion disclosed. The success 


of the plan, however, would depend on 
the co-operation of the President. He 
could render efforts of a board worth¬ 
less. 

The Brooklyn Eagle believes the 
President’s attitude makes an end of 
the bill. To introduce such a bill to 
congress without consultation with the 
'President it asserts was a grave dis¬ 
courtesy. 

“The senate military committee’s 
plan for a war council, independent of 
the cabinet and responsible directly to 
the President,” says the Kansas City 
Star, which prints frequent editorial 
pronouncements signed by Theodore 
Roosevelt, “is in the direction of cen¬ 
tralization and co-ordination of au¬ 
thority and action which the experi¬ 
ence of every belligerent country has 
shown to be necessary to the efficient 
prosecution of war.” 


T HE bill is torn to shreds by the St. 

Louis Post-Dispatch, which insists 
it would be futile to attempt to tie or 
force the President’s mil in his execu¬ 
tive capacity. Congress has no power 
to take away one bit of his constitu¬ 
tional powers and it believes the peo¬ 
ple will not tolerate any effort to ob¬ 
struct the exercise of his duties. 

“In declaring that he will fight to 
the finish the war-cabinet proposal of 
Senator Chamberlain of Oregon, a 
democrat who is playing into the 
hands of republican opponents of the 
administration,” says the Pittsburgh 
Post, “the President takes the only 
course open to him, since acceptance 
of the plan would be virtual admission 
that he had failed in the discharge of 
his constitutional duties.” 


A S viewed by the Cedar Rapids Ga¬ 
zette Senator Chamberlain is 
guilty of mutinous conduct and of an 
attempt to supersede the commander- 
in-chief in time of w^r by a violation 
of the spirit if not of the letter of the 
constitution. 

The Boston Herald tells of tense 
feeling in Washington and asserts that 
the administration is carrying on the 
war with incompetency, that he has 
surrounded himself with men of small 
patriotism and that things are at sixes 
and sevens. It is for a war board and 
it argues that the President ought not 
to oppose it. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer, one of 
the most active opponents of the ad¬ 
ministration, insists that a war board 
is needed, but it denied a desire to 
strip the President of power. 


H YSTERICAL editorials that fol¬ 
lowed the drastic fuel order by 
Dr. Garfield last week gave way to 
calmer pronouncements in nearly all 
of the papers observed. On sober sec¬ 
ond thought the editors must have 
been forced to reflect that the admin¬ 
istration had the very best reason pos¬ 
sible for issuing its unprecedented de¬ 
cree or would not have issued it. As 
said by the Buffalo Enquirer, the one 
big fact to bear in mind is that indus¬ 
try was suspending without a fuel or¬ 
der and suffering was spreading be¬ 
cause of fuel conditions. The fuel ad¬ 
ministration attempted to regulate the 
inevitable and make it less disastrous 
than if allowed to run wild. 


C RITICISMS of Dr. Garfield have 
continued, however, with the per¬ 
sistency that have marked attacks 
upon Secretary Baker. The Boston 
Herald is one of many to insist that 
Dr. Garfield has lost the confidence of 
the country and ought to retire. Reply¬ 
ing to any defense of the order closing 
down industries the Philadelphia Even¬ 
ing Ledger asserts that the condition 
confronting us should not have been 
permitted to arise. It argues at length 
and with sincerity, but when it refers 
to what would have been done by a 
Roosevelt one must feel that the edi¬ 
tor permitted a vein of humor to creep 
in. He says a Roosevelt would have 
been in the mine fields with a drum 
corps and that the coal would have 
leaped out of the mine mouths. Col¬ 
onel Roosevelt certainly can have no 
such faith in his ability to stay the 
elements as have some admirers. 


R EPLYING to criticisms that Gar¬ 
field’s order would encourage the 
enemy the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
says if anything is likely to give aid 
and comfort to the enemy it is not the 
order designed to move 250 ships tied 
up in our ports, release cars and in¬ 
crease the coal supply, but the revolt 
of newspapers, politicians and the rep¬ 
resentatives of affected interests 
against the first actual sacrifice asked 
by the government for the winning of 
the war. It also says that New York 
and parts of New England always re¬ 
volt against any policy which touches 
their pocketbooks. In taking this stand 
the Post-Dispatch is in the peculiar 
position of disagreeing with the New 


York World, although the two have 
nailed at their mastheads quotations 
from Joseph Pulitzer, once editor of 
both papers. 

“Even if the Garfield policy had 
been right the thing was done in'the 
worst possible -way,” the World de¬ 
clared, and gave extensive specifica¬ 
tions. These, the Post-Dispatch an¬ 
swered vigorously and at the same 
time gave answers to many others. It 
asserted that Dr. Garfield’s action was 
right and the only action that could 
have been effective. If there had been 
warning or consultation with public 
opinion, it says, there would have been 
no remedial action. Each man and 
each interest would have howled in dis¬ 
cord. There would have been confu¬ 
sion and a paralysis in the business of 
the country far more disastrous than 
the effect of the order. It points out 
that the principal criticism directed 
against the administration has been 
that debate and conference and red 
tape have interfered with vigorous ac¬ 
tion. It asks if it is not the height of 
folly to scream with rage and protest 
when the President exercises the 
power granted to him to relieve an 
emergency because his remedy in¬ 
volves some losses and sacrifices. 


T HE Grand Forks Herald devotes 
much space to discussing the sit¬ 
uation. It shows willingness to await 
patiently and accept he action of the 
fuel administrator without criticism 
until results prove him in error. It 
says he acted quickly, but if action 
were warranted at all, prompt action 
was essential. It at the same time 
gives unqualified praise to the edito¬ 
rial attitude of the Chicago Herald on 
this subject, which the people of North 
Dakota finds in strong contrast with 
metropolitan papers that permit parti¬ 
san bias to warp saner judgment. 

As showing the temper of the Phil¬ 
adelphia Inquirer, it tells in big type 
of “the havoc that has followed in the 
train of the howling farce of incom¬ 
petency that has been staged in Wash¬ 
ington; the result of calling school¬ 
masters and lawyers to posts that 
should be occupied by the most expert 
brains in the country. “The gist of it 
is that Garfield and Baker should be 
put aside by congress if the President 
will not get rid of them. It also has a 
short editorial in smaller type with the 

caption, “We Shall All Obey, But-,” 

and declaring that the loss to manu¬ 
facturers is not an aid to the floating 
of Liberty bonds and the loss to wages 
not an incentive to the sale of war 
stamps. 


T HE Springfield Republican regard¬ 
ed the shut-down as calamitous, 
but pointed out that no critic had of¬ 
fered a practical suggestion of a con¬ 
structive character. The Boston Globe 
thinks President Wilson deficient in 
business foresight, but it calls atten¬ 
tion to the “majestic greatness of the 
government, which far outshines its 
faults.” The Baltimore Sun finds upon 
second thought that Dr. Garfield’s or¬ 
der was much more carefully thought 
out than his critics assumed. It was 
inspired by an emergency that existed 
and had to be met. The Wheeling News 
says the manner in which the order 
was executed commands admiration. 

The Dallas News finds it courageous 
for Dr. Garfield to do something which 
he must have foreseen would cause a 
storm of indignation both in and out 
of congress. The Topeka State Journal 
says the country needs more men like 
Dr. Garfield to meet emergencies with 
firmness. The Davenport Democrat 
asserts that the criticism of the fuel 
administration comes mainly from 
politicians or newspapers with axes to 
grind. The Illinois State Register says 
it was not a pleasant pill to swallow, 
but sometimes the bitterest medicine 
does the most good. The Nebraska 
State Journal regards the order as 
drastic, but compares the effort of the 
senate to obtain a five-day stay with a 
demand of Russian troops to hold ref- 
erendums to decide whether to obey a 
military command. 

“We have called the action arbitrary 
and autocratic,” says the Wisconsin 
State Journal. “It is. It is just ex¬ 
actly the policy that must be adopted 
in other matters before the war ends.” 


A HERO WORSHIPER 

The State Journal thinks Senator La 
Follette is “one of our noblest citi¬ 
zens,” whether loyal or not. As a hero 
worshiper the Journal easily leads any¬ 
thing we know of in this “land of the 
free and home of the brave.” If we 
were living under a monarchial gov¬ 
ernment it would probably declare that 
“the king can do no wrong.” But as 
we are sojourning among democrats, 
republicans, socialists, prohibitionists 
and pops, they are convinced that once 
a pop always virtuous. — Fairbury 
News. 



This Is No Time for a Fued 


If there is to be a bitter clash be¬ 
tween opposing elements and views at 
Washington, if there is to be a serious 
attempt to force the administration to 
adopt the proposed munitions and war 
cabinet bill, this is certainly not the 
time for it. 

The next two or three months may 
bring a military crisis in the western 
war area. Germans are reported con¬ 
centrating on the French front in two 
important sections. This is taken to 
presage the early beginning of the ex¬ 
pected great offensive or at least a 
series of preparatory operations. 

Under the circumstances whatever 
America can do to make the allied 
military position better during this 
rapidly approaching critical period 
must be done. And it must be done, 
if at all, with the organization at pres¬ 
ent existing. To change now would 
mean that the new war board would 
have to take time to learn its duties. 
President Wilson told senators that 
would mean a delay of perhaps two 
months. 

There are indications that the gov¬ 
ernment realizes the present emer¬ 
gency and is doing all it can to meet it. 
The determination that the ships must 


sail at any cost illustrates it. President 
Wilson’s statement that the country 
“will soon learn” whether Secretary 
Baker knows his business is sugges¬ 
tive. On top of this comes word from 
France that some American soldiers 
are deemed ready for actual war serv¬ 
ice, which carries more than a hint 
that they will probably be called on 
soon for support. 

During this period, which may prove 
to be the most trying of all for the 
allies, little good could be done by an 
immediate change of system, even if it 
could be effected, with the delays nec¬ 
essarily incident to reorganization. 
And the Presidential attitude is a fair¬ 
ly effective guarantee that there will 
be no change—that the noise and dis¬ 
traction and the feud will, for the 
time at least, be the be-all and the end- 
all. 

A truce is therefore eminently ad¬ 
visable. The war cabinet bill and the 
munitions bill will certainly not have 
their prospects of ultimate passage, 
whatever those may be, hurt by this 
procedure. And attention to the mat¬ 
ter in hand, to the important problem 
now looming so dangerously near, will 
probably be facilitated.—Chicago Her¬ 
ald. 


of the committee that framed this 
measure. Perhaps, then, he will begin 
by telling them why the President was 
never consulted and learned about it 
“only at second hand.” Perhaps he will 
explain why the cabinet was not con¬ 
sulted and why none of the President’s 
other advisers were consulted. Per¬ 
haps he will explain why the President 
of the United States, the commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy, should 
have been kept in ignorance of a bill 
that goes to the very heart of the con¬ 
duct of the war and undertakes to 
revolutionize the government of the 
United States. 

The motives of the men that pre¬ 
pared this measure may be as pure 
and lofty as Senator Chamberlain 
would have us believe he is, but if so, 
we have little respect for their ability 
or their judgment. The only possible 
result of such a measure as theirs, as¬ 
suming that it would become a law 
over the veto of the President, would 
be to divide the executive authority, 
disintegrate the government of the 
United States and lose the war.—St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 


The Inveigher 



President Wilson errs on the side of 
moderation when he says that “Sena¬ 
tor Chamberlain’s statement as to the 
present inaction and ineffectiveness of 
the government is an astonishing and 
absolutely unjustifiable distortion of 
the truth.” 

Nor is Senator Chamberlain very 
happy in his reply when he insists that 
“my argument was directed to the 
military establishment and not to 
other departments of the government.” 
What the senator said is this: 

“Now, in conclusion, and I have only 
touched a few of the high spots, let me 
say that the military establishment of 
America has fallen down. There is no 
use to be optimistic about a thing that 
does not exist. It has almost stopped 
functioning, my friends. Why? Be¬ 
cause of the inefficiency in every bu¬ 
reau and in every department of the 
government of the United States.” 

Senator Chamberlain said exactly 
what the President charged him with 
saying, and his sweeping assertions 
are no less an “absolutely unjustifiable 
distortion of the truth,” when restrict¬ 
ed to the War Department than when 
applied to the government of the 
United States as a whole. The War 
Department has not “almost stopped 
functioning.” On the contrary, it is 
going ahead with greater speed and 
with greater energy than ever before, 
as Senator Chamberlain well knows, 
and as he admits when he says that 


Secretary Baker “has made much im¬ 
provement” in the organization of the 
department. 

The Chamberlain speech was a de¬ 
liberate attack upon the government 
in order to incite public sentiment in 
favor of the war cabinet bill, of which 
the senator is the official father. That 
was its only excuse. Nobody identified 
with that surreptitious and subteran- 
nean measure can pretend that he was 
trying to help the President or to aid 
the administration in carrying on the 
war. 

The bill is designed to depose the 
President and deprive him of his con¬ 
stitutional powers as commander-in¬ 
chief of the army and navy. It vests 
the conduct of the war in a cabinet of 
“three distinguished citizens of demon¬ 
strated ability,” to whom all the other 
agencies and instrumentalities of gov¬ 
ernment are subordinate. This cabinet 
does not act under the authority and 
direction of the President, but under 
its own authority and direction. The 
President has no power over its de¬ 
cisions and orders except a vague and 
indefinite “review.” This means that 
nothing shall be done except as the 
war cabinet permits it to be done. 
There must be either a complete sur¬ 
render on the part of the President or 
the war machinery comes to a stand¬ 
still. 

Senator Chamberlain assures us that 
the public is entitled to the confidence 


J 

Was there ever a war in which the 
editorial easy chair did not become the 
fire-eating champions of the cause and 
the soldier and the violent critic of the 
various bureaus charged with the duty 
of serving the cause by equipping the 
soldier with arms, provisions, clothing 
and other necessaries ? To the Courier- 
Journal Secretary Baker’s statement a 
few days ago—made to the military 
committee of the senate—seemed to 
cover pretty fully and convincingly the 
ground covered pyrotechnically by the 
more violent and virulent of the critics. 
According to the secretary of war 
some mistakes have been made un¬ 
deniably, and some delays have oc¬ 
curred, undoubtedly, but, nevertheless 
and notwithstanding, much has been 
done and more is being done, and no 
country in the history of the world 
ever did more in the time we have had 
or got more in the way of being done. 

It is easy, and it is traditional, to 
lambast every general and every bu¬ 
reau head who get into the news col¬ 
umns by reason of their having some¬ 
thing to explain or having to explain 
something, in response to inquiry. A 
good deal of the criticism is reflective, 
some of it constructive, much of it sin¬ 
cere and patriotic, but some of it mere 
space-fighting conceived as good fod¬ 
der for the reader upon the ground 
that the public likes to hear some one 
or something excoriated. 

To point a moral, there was a young 
man who asked Whitelaw Reid—or 
Dana—for a position as an editorial 
writer. Asked what were his qualifi¬ 
cations, he replied: 

“I excel in invective.” 

“Against what do you customarily 
inveigh?” he was asked. 

“I can inveigh against anything,” he 
replied, and nothing is of more interest 
to the public than powerful invective. 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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3RITICISM REVEALS 

A TRULY BIG MAN. 


Those prominent personages 
who for political or other reasons 
Ihave been magnifying the few 
unavoidable and promptly reme¬ 
died mistakes in our National Ad¬ 
ministration’s war policies, and 
thereby making it necessary for 
Secretary Baker to make public 
to the world (including Germany) 
tine unprecedented military prep* 
arations that have been made in 
this country, must now feel ex¬ 
ceedingly small; if, indeed, they 
are capable of seeing their own 
blunc^rs. 

It has been discovered that th§ 
magnitude of the work of achiev¬ 
ing- our present military status 
and the dispatch with which it 
has been accomplished under 
Secretary Baker are without pre- 
cident or parallel in the history 
of the world. Think of it!— 
500,000 American soldiers in 
France early this year, and 1,000,- 
000 more trained anid equipped 
troops will be ready to follow as 
quickly as ships can be provided 
for them—making a grand total 
of 1,500,000 troops. 

In the August, 1917 number of 
the Metropolitan Magazine of 
which Theodore Roosevelt is a 
contributing editor, appeared the 
following editorial opinion: “To 
our mind the whole plan of the 
war department has been flavored 
with a desire to hold off until the 
Allies finish the war for us. We 
should have strained every en¬ 
ergy to have gotten 50,000 or 
100,000 men to France this year. 
And by next year, 1918, we could 
have had 500,000 men to send 
over or any part of 500,000 men 
which we could ship.” 

It is reported in the Wash¬ 
ington dispatches that Senator 
Chamberlain, chairman of the 
committee before which Sec¬ 
retary Baker made his report, ex¬ 
pressed great astonishment at 
the marvelous things that 


have been accomplished by the 
war department as revealed in 
Secretary Baker’s speech. And 
now if T. R. will compare the' 
figures in which he expressed his 
opinion in the Metropolitan 
Magazine last August as to what 
he thought should be accomplish¬ 
ed, with Secretary Baker’s report 
as to what has actually been ac¬ 
complished, his eyes should also 
be opened with great astonish¬ 
ment ^though he would probably 
be very loath to acknowledge it. 

The criticisms which called 
forth Secretary Baker’s report, 
together with the dignified and 
statesmanlike way in which he 
answer them, (even inviting 
criticisms if thereby our inter¬ 
ests in the great world-conflict can 
be furthered) have made Mr. 
Baker a truly big man; or, per¬ 
haps more properly putting it, 
have called the world’s attention 
to the^fact that he truly is a 
-great nian. 

0. The;?nost lamentable thing in 
tl%wlkj£ matter, however, is the 
fact tjyit indiscretions upon the 
part >bf liis critics practically 
TorcecK Mr. Baker to reveal the 
military progress our country 
has made, just at this critical 
timeM'vvhen President Wilson, 
Secretary Baker and General 
Persiang .all thought it best not 
to reVeal our hand in the game to 
the entire' world including Kaiser 
Wilhelm. 


THE QUALITY OF SENATORIAL 
JUDGMENTS. 

It will be well to wait for some con¬ 
firmation of it before crediting the 
report that the Senate is preparing to 
engage in a new contest with the White 
House over the proposal that the time 
for terminating Government control of 
the railroads be left to the decision of 
the President. One reason for doubl¬ 
ing the correctness of this report just 
now is that, so far as the country has 
been informed, no one ^authorized to 
speak for the President has asked that 
he be vested with such authority. Until 
the President shall take that position, 
it will be'obviously impossible to join 
any real issue with him, and the at¬ 
tempt to make an issue factitiously 
would only suggest that the Senate is 
looking for'an opportunity to present 
the appearance of having once, at least, 
imposed its will on the White Plouse. 

It might retrieve some of the Senate’s 
prestige to win a phantom victory over , 
the President, but on^ might well doubt 
if it would be prudent for the Senate j 
to attempt to win a real one. For if | 
it should, the Senate would stand in j 
imminent danger, judged by experience, 
of bringing a misfortune on the country 
from which its reputation would suffer 
much more than it has from its past 
defeats. The Senate can find no reason 
to feel proud as it reviews the record 
of its contests with the President. 
Without an exception, of any notewor¬ 
thiness, it has been a record of defeat. 
What it has done it has done either 
under Jiis persuasion or the pressure of 
public opinion, and the same forces 
have stayed it from doing several things 
which its own mind projected. To have 
been moved, guided and restrained in 
these ways does not make for the 
exaltation of the Senate in public esti¬ 
mation. But one, looking back over 
the events of the last eight or nine 
months, will feel that tire Senate must 
have fallen still lower In public esteem 
if it has not so nearly invariably suf¬ 
fered defeat in its contests with the 
President. Events have proved the 
correctness of the President’s positions, 
and not those which the Senate has 
started out to maintain. We should 
have had no Food Administration, or 
a very negligible one, if one at all, had 
the President yielded to the Senate’s 
original attitude. The defects and in¬ 
adequacies in the law which experience 
has disclosed are attributable to the 
Senate’s refusal to yield a full-hearted 
acquiescence in the President’s pro¬ 
posal. They are the price the country 
has had to pay for its limited and 
grudging acceptance of the President’s 
counsel. The effort of the Senate to 
stay Mr. Garfield’s fuel order is a more 
recent and signal instance of the Sen¬ 
ate s faulty and perverse judgment. 
The whole country now recognizes 
that Mr. Garfield’s order in reality 
saved it from the disaster which the 
Senate declared it would cause. It has 
reason to be devoutly thankful that it 
escaped the ministrations of the Sen¬ 
ate, while the Senate itself has reason 
to feel a secret satisfaction that it was 
unable to give effect to the ignorance 
and hysteria which it exhibited on that 
occasion. 


^l'liere is no need to enlarge on the 
latest display of senatorial fatuity and 
perversity. The country must feel that 
nothing: less than a disaster would have 
been brought on it if the effort which 
has been under way to disrupt the or¬ 
ganization of the War Department and 
tie the hands of Secretary Baker had 
not been made impossible of success, 
llicse are but a few of numerous in¬ 
stances which have demonstrated that 
the judgment which comes from the 
White House is more trustworthy than 
that which is formed in the distorting 
atmosphere of the Senate, and they 
show that both the country and that 
body itself have reason to be thankful 
that the Senate has so uniformly been 
brought under submission to the 
President’s will. The defeats of the 
Senate have been its own and the coun¬ 
try’s blessings, and the'Senate’s best 
claim to wisdom is that it has so sel- 
dom held fast in opposing its impulses 
to the President’s judgments. 


•** — 

Anyhow, Secretary Baker of the War 
Department has given the espionage 
boys something to send homo if thev 
want to. 


SECRETARY BAKER’S 

WORST OFFENSE. 


One of Secretary Baker’s worst of- I 
fenses was his coolness under the fire [ 
of cross-examination before the Senate 
committee. He was so calm as to bring I 
upon him the accusation of being “much [ 
too complacent.” If he had only shown 
signs of nervousness, grown flustered, 
red in the face and exclaimed occasional- I 
]y, “Bless me! what a dreadful stato of I 
things,” he would have made an admira- [ 
ble witness. But, actually, the Secre- L 
tary had a way of blowing smoke rings I 
and sometimes saying, “Quite the con- V 
trary,” that infuriated his inquisitors, I 
His culminating crime on the stand was I 
in yielding to the sudden temptation to I 
exercise his wit in answering stupid or I 
silly questions. Thus when our own Sen- I 
ator Weeks asked the impossible ques- 1 
tion if the Secretary did not think that I 
someone else could have done bettor than I 
General Crozier as chief of ordnance, Mr. I 
Baker unwisely answered: “I do notl 
know; there are so many people in the! 
world.” If the Secretary had only an-| 
swered that he was sure there was one! 
such person and that he had his eye onf 
him, all might have been well.—Spring 
field Republican. 
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BAKER SUCCESSFULLY 

ANSWERS CRITICISMS. 


Washington, Jan. 28.—Ameri¬ 
ca will have an army of 500,000 
men ini France early this year 
with 1,000,000 more trained and 
equipped ready to follow' as quick¬ 
ly as ships can be provided to 
carry them—and the outlook for 
ships is not unpromising. 

Secretary Baker gave this in¬ 
formation to the nation and to 
the world today in a statement 
before the senate military com¬ 
mittee, clearing much that until 
now has been carefully guarded 
with the army’s military secrets, 
in answering charges that the 
government has broken down pre¬ 
paring for Avar. 

From early morning until late 
afternoon the secretary addressed 
the committee and a croAvd includ¬ 
ing many members of both houses 
of congress, gathered in the big 
bearing room of the senate office 
building. He spoke extemporan¬ 
eously, beginning with details of 
the mammoth task of building an 
army of 1,500,000 men answering 
such complaints of inefficiency as 
were cited by Senator Chamber- 
lain in his recent speech and de¬ 
claring that such instances were 
isolated and not general. Some 
•questions were asked, and Mr. 
Baker from time to time has as 
sistants go to the telephone for re¬ 
ports on specific questions. 

Then, toward the close of the 
•day the secretary delivered a 
dramatic general statement of the 
American war plan, telling of the 
coming of the allied missions, of 
the day and night conferences 
with men from the scene of bat¬ 
tle in which the plans now being 
executed were adopted, and of 
success beyond the most sanguine 
expectations in building the army 
and its industrial supports at 
home, transporting men across the 
ocean, constructong railroads in 
France and preparing to strike 
the enemy with every resource at 
the country’s command. 


When Mr. Baker closed it was 
apparent he had created a pro¬ 
found impression. Chairman 
Chamberlain said so before he left 
the stand. There Avas no attempt 
at cross-examination. The chair¬ 
man proposed that the secretary 
be given a rest, and it virtually 
Avas agreed to recall him for fur¬ 
ther examination later after the 
committee has completed its hear¬ 
ings of officers of the medical 
corps, aviation section and other 
branches of the service. 

While many things disclosed 
impressed the committee, it Avas 
frankly amazed Avhen told that 
the men of thirty-two national 
guard and national army divis¬ 
ional camps are ready to go to¬ 
day at need. When members 
av anted to knoAV Avhy such things 
had not been given publicity be¬ 
fore Mr. Baker spoke of the re¬ 
luctance of military men to re¬ 
veal their Avar plans and quoted 
German remarks about America’s 
advertising of her preparations. 

Emphasizing that he was not 
there to defend himself or any¬ 
body else, the secretary urged the 
committee again and again to lay 
bare any short coming or failure 
of the department that it might be 
corrected. Frequently he paused 
to seek stronger language to de¬ 
scribe the devotion of his asso¬ 
ciates in the department, military 
and civilian. 

“For one reason or another,” 
he said, “the impression has gone 
out into the country, to some ex¬ 
tent at least, that the Avar depart¬ 
ment has fallen doAA'n. 

“It AA'ould be a tragic thing if 
this tremendous eflort, this Avhol- 
ly unprecedented sacrifice made 
by men, Avere in fact to turn out 
(Continued on the 7th page) 


Baker Answers Criticisms. 


(Continued from the 1st page ) 
to deserve the comment that it 
had iailen down.” 

Never in the history of time, he 
declared, had an army of its size 1 
been raised, equipped, trained and 
prapared for battle as had that oi 
the United States. Mr. Baker 
took personal responsiblity for 
getting men under training before 
their equipment was ready “to the 
last shoe button.” Such officers 
as Major General Leonard Wood, 
he said, had urged this policy. 
He described conferences that 
evolved the ordnance programme 
and its fulfillment, submitting 
documents to prove that France 
and Great Britain were supply¬ 
ing artillery and machine guns 
for the first forces at their own 
urgent request in order that ships 
might be used for other purposes. 

All that was done jprior to the de¬ 
parture of the first troops, Gener¬ 
al Pershing shared in the delibera - 
lions and approved the decisions 
reached, Mr. Baker declared, and 
now surrounded with a staff of 
trained regular officers, who could 
ill be spared from the great tasks 
at home Pershing is in France as 
the “eyes of the army.” Every 
step taken since has been founded 
on his long daily cabled reports of 
what is going on at the fighting 
fronts. 

Tables were cited to show that 
over-crowding in the camps and 
cantonments had not been general 
and that the sickness had come 
mostly in the camps where medi¬ 
cal opinion had agreed it was 
least to be expected. The his¬ 
tory of the development and build¬ 
ing of the eanitonnients was giv¬ 
en in detail to show that every 
possible precaution had been tak¬ 
en. 

Analyzing the efforts of the ord¬ 
nance bureau, the secretary said 
that Gen. Crozier had urged for 
years a great artillery prepara¬ 
tion ; that he also had realized the 


time gun making required. But 
even France herself “with the 
enemy at her throat” he added, 
had not been able to see what 
vast gun programmes the war 
would lead into. 
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S /more efficiency. 


N 


The gratification occasioned in this 
country by cabled announcement that 
seventeen Americanized German and 
Austrian vessels had arrived at a 
French port, carrying thousands of sol¬ 
diers and vast stores of supplies, would 
be heightened by knowledge that the 
story had, by some means, been relayed 
to Berlin. That it would provoke a 
wrathful gnashing of Teutonic teeth, 
with the Von Tirpitzites starring as 
conspicuous gnashers, is not to he | 
doubted. 

This latest evidence of efficiency 
justifies the pardonable piidc which 
Secretary Baker, without boastfulness, 
voiced in the Nation’s record of accom¬ 
plishment, for his summarization of 
achievement doubtless was based upon, 
information that this new and impoi* 
taut increment had reached or was 
nearing France. The feat is one ■which 
furnishes added vindication, il . such 
were needed, and the pride which it 
must occasion may justly be shared by 
Secretary Daniels, at whom the shafts 
of partisan organs and their partisanj 
constituents have been loosed with bit¬ 
terness. 

If the rapid transformation of dis¬ 
abled vessels into a mighty merchant 
(fleet, and their safe passage through 
-the zone of frightfulness, is not an evi¬ 
dence of efficiency, the war administra¬ 
tion’s critics have lost their capacity 10 
recognize efficiency. All things con¬ 
sidered, the achievement out-Germam 
the Germans. 

It also vindicates the judgment oi 
Fuel Administrator Garfield, whose 
drastic order shutting down industrial 
plants on Jan. 18 is believed to have 
made possible the coaling of these huge 
transports. When the storm that the 
Garfield order provoked was at 
height The Evening Journal suggested 
that there might be some more com¬ 
pelling reason for that ordci than ha 
been made public. That reason seeife 
to have been supplied. / 
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BAKER’S REPLY. 


Comment of the Press on the Secre¬ 
tary of War’s Statement. 

[Philadelphia Ledger.] 

For many of the thing's for which he 
has not to answer as Secretary of War, 
poor Mr. Baker invites the country to 
hold him responsible by the fact of his 
occupying the additional position of 
Chairman of the useful but rather mis¬ 
named Council of National ' Defense. 
Among those things, what more con¬ 
spicuous than the recent recrudescence 
of destruction of war plants and sup- 
j plies? After months and months of 
• this, the guarding of plants and store¬ 
houses is still seemingly quite inade¬ 
quate and the subject of official vacil¬ 
lation and half-measures. Last week 
it was set forth that the recruiting of 
guards for this purpose had been or¬ 
dered suspended by one War Depart¬ 
ment bureau and ordered hastened by 
another. “First she said she wouldn’t i 
then she said she couldn’t, then she I 
said, ‘Ah, well, I’ll see,’ ” used to be j 
sung of Mrs. ’Enery 'Awkins years ago. j 
We hope Washington is not concealing I 
its good works. If not, home defense 
still cries to high heaven for system¬ 
atization and adequacy. In fact, the 
apparently incendiary fires of the last 
few days show it. The President has 
called Secretary Baker “one of the 
ablest public officials he has ever 
known.” Maybe Mrs. 'Enry 'Awkins 
had qualities not mentioned in the song 
i nor otherwise revealed to a thought¬ 
less public. We wish to be just and 
we hate to think that light is being 
hid beneath a bushel of red tape. 


A Gratifying Showing. 

[St. Louis Globe-Democrat.] 

The Secretary took up all phases of 
the work of the War Department that 
have been the subject of criticism and 
endeavored to explain the reasons for 
every act. We are inclined to think 
that, all circumstances considered, he 
makes a very gratifying showing for the 
Government. 


j Confidence in Baker Never Strong. 

| • [Buffalo Express.] 

j Public confidence in Secretary Baker, 
| never very strong and considerably 
j weakened by the information which has 
: come out during the last few weeks, is 
! not likely to be restored easily. But if 
i the President is determined to retain 
Baker, .those who have been urging that 
the department be turned over to strong¬ 
er hands must give way. We cannot 
afford to quarrel. The reorganization 
which already has been made in the 
War Department since the investigation 
has started promises immense gains. 
The appointment of Mr. Settinius indi¬ 
cates a complete revolution in Demo¬ 
cratic thought. The investigation has 
been fully vindicated by the reorganiza¬ 
tion which it has brought about, whether 
Baker stays or goes. 


His Attitude an Improvement. 

[Pittsburg Dispatch.] 

No fair-minded prson can read Sec¬ 
retary Baker’s statement without feel¬ 
ing that he honestly believes the War 
Department has done the very best 
possible under the circumstances. He 
disarms his hostile critics by admit¬ 
ting frankly that there have been de¬ 
lays, shortcomings and, false steps, but 
that these have been “occasional rather 
than characteristic’’ and that they have 
always been followed with immediate 
efforts to apply the remedy required. 
His attitude yesterday was an im¬ 
provement on his former appearance 
before the committee in that he an¬ 
nounced at the outset he was not there 
to defend himself or his subordinates 
i but to state the whole circumstances. 


I 


War Department Impregnable. 

[Baltimore American.] 

The address of the Secretary of Wai 
has had the effect of clinching the naih 
of his Senate Committee defense anc 
making the position of the War Depart¬ 
ment impregnable. This is not because 
there have been no flaws, nor because 
there have been no mistakes, and not 
because there have been no failures of 
co-ordination. There have been at all 
times, and perhaps much more. But the 
total work of the department has been 
phenomenal and the results beyond the 
imagination of the most sanguine Amer¬ 
icans, even among its critics, at the time 
the country entered the war. 

Now let all criticism and cavilling stop! 
Let ancient history be buried! Let all 
Americans of every type, class and con¬ 
dition realize that if the war keeps up 
it will be bitter business. The nation, 
has never entered upon, the world has 
never known, such a war. Let us all 
unite, let us all co-operate, let all show 
their true Americanism and forget over¬ 
zeal of critics and the mistakes of Mr. 
Chamberlain and the hot-headed inter¬ 
vention of well-meaning Mr. Roosevelt. 


No Past Comparisons Go. 

[Memphis Commercial-Appeal.] 

Mr. Baker was more impressive yester¬ 
day than he was before the Senate com¬ 
mittee. 

It should not be the policy of any one 
who may have criticized Mr. Baker for 
'ailures, or alleged failures, to rejoice 
:hat he might become further involved 
just for gratifying one’s vanity by being 
able to say, “I told you so.’’ 

Undoubtedly it is true that, compared to 
old achievements, the country has done 
big work in getting together an army of 
a million and a half men. 

But our standard by comparison must 
not be what was done in the Civil War, 
nor what was done in the Spanish War, 
nor the South African War, nor even 
what was done in the beginning of this 
war in 1914. 

The Avar in the beginning of 1918 is more 
colossal than Kaiser or King or President 
of France thought it ever would be when 
they went at the deadly game in 1914. 

So America’s task in 1917 and 1918 is to 
arm and equip and munition 3,000,000 sol- 
j diers and. have them fit for fighting, from 
i big cannon down to the last shoelatch. 

A Profound Impression. 

[Louisville Courier- Journal.] 
j Secretary of War Baker's statement to 
| the Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
is reported to have made a profound im¬ 
pression on Washington, inclusive of 
Senator Chamberlain, whose criticisms of 
the War Department provoked the state- 
: ment. 

j That is readily credible. It has made a 
j profound impression on the country, and 
I no man of fair mind, even though ho has 
' been given to doubt of the department’s 
efficiency, will fail to acknowledge the 
force of this extraordinary showing. 

Credit To Chamberlain and T. R. 

[Indianapolis Star.] 

The most important thing to recognize 
in Secretary Baker’s dramatic and effec¬ 
tive appearance before the Senate com¬ 
mittee is that we have here, not a victorv 
for Baker, but a triumph for Roosevelt 
and Chamberlain. They it is to whom 
we are indebted for this imposing arrav 
of facts, this eloquent presentation of 
American roused and America efficient, 
this inspiring spectacle of achievements 
past, present and future. 

If it had not been for the courage and 
persistence of these two pioneers in the 
work of enforcing publicity for acts of 
the Government, which a. few people are 
fairly entitled to know about, and the 
really important labor of trying to bring 
about a proper sense of responsibility 
toward Congress and the public. Mr. 
Baker would even yet be occupying the 
jaunty attitude of self-sufficiency and 
self-assurance he has heretofore ’main- ■ 
tamed. 
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The Christian Register 


editorial. 


N OIHING in the conduct of the war has been 
more wonderful and reassuring than the delivery 
on Monday by Secretary Baker in Washington 
ot an exhaustive review of the task of making 

oart in t n - army fit and read y to go overseas to take its 
L “ b ™gmg an end to the conflict. Will any one 

ChT . le l 06 * 1 1 know his J° b? Well may Senator 
Chamberlain have remarked that the Secretary made a 

masterful T a ™ ed every p^Twltt 

Baker sil-5n e n eSS - , Those „ who have known Mr. 
Siev are nDt 1 S , C °if 86 j " 11 Say without exception 

St l t /, SUrprlSed; that he did i ust what 
rhiwn 4 ” ter l ty , be expected. As for his “falling 

absurd 11 * S to undertake,-simply 

hisTT m t m ° nt lS ro11 by ’ the true valuation of 

but ultirnTr^ h f Ve been made ’ of course - in that slow 
but ultimately just manner of a democracy. His per¬ 
formance provoked by the rather oratorical thoS 
sincere effort of Senator Chamberlain, brought him sud- 
iuTnT bnl hantly to the fore, and henceforth, in our 
1 g ^ hC 1S g ? lng to have P r ecious little criticism 
from the press, the politicians, or the people. There 

neither 0 H f ng aCkmg in his amazin g address. It was 
neither defence nor praise of the War Department It 

was that last, irreducible, stubborn thing,-fact in com¬ 
prehensiveness. Certain of our great newspapersTil 
learn as a matter of national decency that their con¬ 
temptuous and inflamed abuse of the War Department 

dis^sLTShour m0St nnWOrthy and 


Hickory, H. 0 . Bally Rooora 
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MR. BAKER’S COMEBACK 

Secretary Baker has answered his 
critics in a manner that should square 
him with the American public. He 
has done hi s best and most of what 
he has done has been at the instance 
of true and tried generals in. the 
army and the statesmen of England 
and France. Some mistakes have 
been made, of course, but they' 
would have been made regardless of: 
who was and i s secretary of war. ? 

Senator Chamberlain, Colonel ' 
Roosevelt and a few others will not? 
be satisfied with Mr. Bakr’ s state¬ 
ment, but the American people will 
be, and that is the main thing. 

They used to rage at Josephus, but 
everyboedy now admits that Daniels 
knows his job. And most likely 
Baker knows his too. 












































The Vindication of Mr Baker 
It is a patriotic duty tor one to read, 
the impressive statement of Secre¬ 
tary Baker before the Senate commit¬ 
tee in reply to the charge or Senator 
Chamberlain that the war department 
has “fallen down” in prosecuting the 
war. Xt was a dangerous, even wick-- 
ed, assertion for the senator to make 
on the basis of the evidence which 
he presented to support his position. 
Even among his own sympathizers 
there were. those who admitted that 
he had failed to prove his charge. But, 
worst of all, the senator’s performance 
from first to last has been inevitably, 
•if not designedly, . directed toward 
weakening popular confidence iii the' 
government. On that account, particu¬ 
larly, Secretary. Bakery presentation 
of the government’s ease and his re-, 
view of the government's achievements 
must command the most attentive 
consideration. 

The reply is crushing. Unless one’s 
mind is hopelessly biased against the 
secretary or the president, or is ob¬ 
sessed with ulterior purposes whose 
promotion calls for tho secretary’s 
downfall, it must be recognized that 


thought 200,000 men ample for for¬ 
eign service. We have in France to¬ 
day much more than tl]at number. Mr 
Baker declares that “early this year' 
we shall have an army of 500,000 in 
France, and that during the year we 
could send at least a million more 
making *a total of 1,500.000 soldiers 
in France before next winter. In 32 
American training camps there are at 
this moment about 1,000,000 men 
ready to sail, and every man of them 
could go armed and equipped. 

Consider, also, the vast engineer¬ 
ing and construction work already 
done in France, or in process of ac¬ 
complishment—great storehouses and 
plants for supplies, new piers in har¬ 
bors, barracks for soldiers, road build¬ 
ing for the British and French armies 
by our own regiments of engineers, 
and, to top all. a railroad 600 miles 
long for the use of our own army, for 
which the entire equipment has had 
to be shipped from this country. These 
operations, at such a distance, are stu¬ 
pendous; our people cannot take in 
their dimensions by any exercise of 
the imagination, although it. is most 
easw for obstreperous faultfinders and 
pestilential politicians to fill our ears 
with outcries against the defects in a 


the achievement already bulks so large 
as to make the mistakes and.fail ures . Gaining camp site and the. criminal 
of the department seeni .by^'Cornpaid^ I ~ 

son of minor importance in the record. 

Aside from the secretary’s success in 
throwing new light upon mooted 
points in the mobilization, equipment 


on the home front, where the poison 
gas of politics is used to blind -lie 
country to the outlines of a colossal 
achievement in the making before Its 


and training of the army, which have very eyes * 

Secretary Baker’s achievement is 
not confined to what has. been done 
in France or in the creation of a new 


| been widely exploited, he has impres- 
sively recalled what most people hav 


forgotten, namely, the. necessity from, 
the start of nibordinafing-our own: 
military program to the imperative 
needs of Britain and especially France. 


army of a million men now ready to 
sail for the distant theater of war. He 
has in 10 months radically'reorganized 


Th:> inside story of the demands of the whole machinery of the war de- 


France cannot yet be told in its ful¬ 
ness, but Mr Baker wisely gave - us 
hints of the steadily increasing pres¬ 
sure to exoand our operations abroad 
beyond all previous forecasts, of the 
most probable contingencies. This 
knowledge must be considered, also, 
in connection with th'e ; frequent em¬ 
barrassing changes in the character 
of the demands of our allies—their 
insistence in tha beginning upon 
munitions, supplies and tonnage; their 
sudden cry for soldiers.. for “moral 
'effect” and then for more and rndre 
soldiers; and; still again, tli'elr shift 
back to supplies and tonnage in pref¬ 
erence to man ( powar. 

In broad outlines, what are. the re¬ 
sults to-day? The government sent in 
1017 a much larger army to Franco 
than the maximum of Mr Roosevelt’s 
own estimate early last summer of 
what was required. Roosevelt in June 


partment—an achievement summa¬ 
rized in another article on this page. 
The “drive” against him for the pur¬ 
pose of forcing him out of the posi¬ 
tion he now holds is unjustified by 
any body of facts that can be assem¬ 
bled in the face of what he has done. 
It would be injurious to the gigantic 
undertaking in which the' nation is 
engaged to experiment at this' - time 
with a new secretary of war* v who 


would necessarily have very muclj to 
learn before he could give to the coun- 
i.JryJ.ho best tha* was in him. Some 

ui Mr Baker s' or lixuS liOVy uv**tUo- 

ting that he lias made' great improve¬ 
ments in our war machine, but their 
latest cry is' that he not fundamentally 
“sympathetic” with war. In heaven’s 
name! what civilized man could be? 
The signs are many that the effort 
to destroy him is epllapsing, as it 
ought; for the good of the army and 
our cause it cannot collapse too soon. 
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FEDRAL JURY CHOSEN TO 
TRY FORMER MAYOR BELL 


Judge Geiger Orders Politics Barred 
In Examination of Jurors. 


Jury in Bell Trial. 


I. F: BARKER, Crawfordsviile, mer-j lined by Mr. Tone, 
chant. by Bush. To others 


A. W. BLANCHARD, Hebron, retired 
merflinn 


his memory did nd 
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-BAKER BURNS BLISTERS ON 
BARE BACKS OF BELITTLERS 


fendants asked Bush concerning co, 
versations with several persons /in 
which he exonerated Mr. Bell i/om 
knowledge of fraudulent acts 
nection with the registration an if elec , 
tion. The questions also inclu/ed al-* eore * a1 ^ Befutes Charges of Break- 
leged declarations by the witqfss that Army of 2,000.00 Ready to 

he intended ‘‘to get Bell.” 

Most of the conversation; 


as out- 
iy denied 
»nded that 
ch state-- 


in 1018; Chamberlain 
Case Falls Like House 
of Cards. 


BARES M AR SECRETS 


suit from a loss of confidence by the 
American people in the efficiency of 
their war machine, to his concluding 
prophecy of the vindication of Ameri¬ 
can arms on the battlefields of France 
“at no late day.” 

From several carefully worded ut¬ 
terances of the secretary, on trial for 
his official life, it is evident that the 
entry of our soldier^pnto the actual 
fighting is imminent^ ^ 

Big Array SiiriiiL-. 


Our experience is not different from 
that of our allies. France has 
scrapped innumerable war engines 
before they ever reached the front be¬ 
cause the swiftly moving war had 
made them archaic over night. 

Gives Complete Story. 

So, buttressing every assertion with 
its related document and backing up 
every act with the authority of the 
allied demands, Baker told his story, 
from the penalties meted o nt t 


HARRY A. BROWN, Orleans, farmer. 

ANTHONY GINLEY, Greenfield, R. 
F. D., farmer. 

L. L. HEDELSON, Dunreith, farmer. 

DAVID F. KIRKPATRICK, Fal¬ 
mouth, farmer. 

HAMILTON METZGER, Noblesville, 
farmer. 

OAKLEY E. QUICK, Frankfort, 
hardware merchant. 

FRED RUSS, South Bend, retired 
manufacturer. 

MARK STEVENS, Centerville, retir¬ 
ed farmer. 

ROBERT V. STINSON, Jr., Mt. Ver¬ 
non, merchant. 

JOHN URY, Corunna, minister. 


Twelve jurors were obtained in the 
trial Of fnrnier Mavqr .InsauE-E—U aH 
and thirty,, others in Federal -Court 
Tuesday, betvTeeirthe opening.j*our-j£fc 
10 o’clock and 4:30 p. m. Of three 
Indianapolis men on the venire none 
was accepted. 

Mr. Bell and other defendants, some 
of whom held office under his adminis¬ 
tration, are charged with conspiracy 
and fraud at election. In the con¬ 
spiracy charged they are accused of 
invading the “right of all voters to 
have their vote counted at its full 
value without being impaired and the 
right of qualified men, white or color¬ 
ed, to vote for Federal officers.” The 
indictment was returned July 30, 1017. 

The jury is composed of six farm¬ 
ers, four merchants, one retired man- 
ufactunu* mui a minister.- Forty-two 


of the special panel of sixty citizens 
were needed before the "necessary 
twelve were obtained. Nine were ex¬ 
cused by Judge Ferdinand Geiger, of 
Milwaukee, who is presiding before 
examination as to qualifications. 

Attorneys appearing for the United 
States government and the defense, in 
the trial of Joseph E. Bell and others, 
accused of poll frauds in Indianapo¬ 
lis in the election 1914, were warned 
Tuesday by Judge Ferdinand Geiger, 
presiding in the federal court, that 
no attempt should be made to give the 
case a political complexion. 

“This case should not be given a 
political complexion,” declared the 
judge, in ruling that the defense could 
not Inquire frlg*^***’ of 

prospective jurors. 

Judge Geiger’s ruling sustained an 
objection by L. Ert Slack United States 
district attorney. 

Samuel M. Ralston, for the defense, 
in examining William H. Bradshaw, 
asked him to tell liis political party 
affiliation. 

“I object,” said Mr. Slack. “The 
political affiliation of the juror is not 
material.” 

“What have you to say in regard to 
the objection?” Judge Geiger asked 
Mr. Ralston. 

“Your honor, some men are very 
partisan,” said Mr. Ralston. “I know 
that a man’s politics is not a reason 
for a challenge for cause, but the de¬ 
fense is entitled to know a juror’s 
political affiliatioii for the purpose of 
~ exercising apuFpM l ?Y1T^^ , ^ UlUlWi'lRi '1 


A 

When the taking 1 !® testimony con¬ 
cluded last night Mfchael J. Glenn, 
former city detective now under in¬ 
dictment and who entered a plea of 
guilty, had partially detailed raids 
made on houses in the colored resi¬ 
dence districts which he said were or¬ 
dered by former Chief of Police Samuel 
V. Perrott. Glenn’s direct examina¬ 
tion will be resumed this morning at 
9:15 o’clock. Former State Senator 
Arthur R. Robinson, now captain in 
the Three Hundred and Thirty-fourth 
Infantry, U. S. A., also will be a wit¬ 
ness today. 

Prosecution Defines Stand. 

Dennis Bush was the first witness 
offered by the government immediately 
following the opening staten),ents. Tli^ 
presentation of the case for the gov- 
emn^citt' was made by W. S. Thompson 

c -r* 

special counsel assigned to the trial 
by the Federal Department of Justice. 
Mr. Thompson consumed fifty minutes 
in reading the indictment and but 
twenty minutes in outlining evidence 
to be brought out by the prosecution. 
The attorney said the government 
would prove that there was a conspir¬ 
acy, that money was collected under 
threat of police punishment, that 
homes of peaceful colored citizens 
were raided without warrants or other 
excuse and that members of that race 
were deliberately beaten at the regis¬ 
tration places. Mr. Thompson de¬ 
clared the prosecution will show that 
all these acts, together with the col- 

afeWflii ' tflvA i te r 1 - 


Soon To Be in Fray^Secretary Tells 
Senators 500,000 Fighters Will Be 
in France Early This Year. 


MEETS FOES HALF WAY 


Admits Mistakes and Delays, But Says 
Every Soldier Will Be Fully 
Equipped, 


STANDS FOR FIVE HOURS 

GIVING STATEMENT 


. WASHINGTON, January 28.—-Secre¬ 
tary of War Baker today stood for 
nearly five hours delivering his state¬ 
ment on “what America has done in 
the war.” When he finished he was 
pale and weary. 

WASHINGTON, January 28.—Secre¬ 
tary of War Baker has answered Sen¬ 
ator Chamberlain’s speech, and the 
alarming constructure erected by the 
senator has crumbled like a house of 
cards. 

The cross-examination of the war 
secretary is still to come—at some 
Indefinite time in the future—but on 
the case as it now stands, with the 
prosecution resting on Senator Cham¬ 
berlain’s arraignment and the defense 
on what Baker told today, the verdict 
must go to the secretary, and the na¬ 
tion may draw a deep breath of re 
lief. 

Errors in True Light. 

When Secretary Baker had told what 
had been done in the war—and he 
( tt kirtnfl hk veveliitjitU ^iLJluJLi- 

tary details as he dared—the revela¬ 
tions of delay and mistake that seem¬ 
ed so menacing before dwindled to 
their true proportions. 

These things are the occasional 


He did not te£\liovv many Ameri¬ 
can soldiers are now in France, but he 
did say that there would be half a 
million there ‘early in 1918, and that 
we have a million and a half avail¬ 
able,” if the transportation facilities 
are available to us, AND THE PROS¬ 
PECT IS NOT UNPROMISING, who 
can be shipped to Fiance during the 
current year. 

The little secretary! drawn and hag¬ 
gard, possibly from the preparation of 
his six-hour speeclPt-for it was an 
almost continuous address—did not 
confine himself to dry details. 

He realized that he had been plac^ 
ed in an invidious situation before 
tlie country; lie felt this was unjust, 
and he knew there was only one way 
he could set himself right, and that 
wa s by telling the truth and telling it 
so forcibly that tMve could be no 
question of its being accepted and un¬ 
derstood. 

Performs Task YYcll 

No man ever performed a big task 
more completely. Baker is an elo¬ 
quent chap when be gets started, and 
lie was not afraid to let himself go 
today. 

His picture of the arrival of the 
American troops in France, with crip 
pled veterans throwing their: arms 
about them, had a thrill to it that 
stirred the audience, and it was 


to defeat unrestrained aim free suf¬ 
frage at the instance and with com¬ 
plete knowledge by the former mayor, 
were the result of conspiracy. 

The defense elected to follow the 
government in making its statement I spoiled fruit in a carefully packed bar- 
and Michael A. Ryan, of Ryan, Ruck-||rel of apples; the irreducible 


that 


elshaus & Ryan, of counsel for Mr. 
Bell and the other defendants, spoke 
separately of each one and denied the 
conspiracy charge for all. He asserted 
that -whatever acts had been commit¬ 
ted had been on sudden impulse and 
were the result of partisan zeal com-i 
monly displayed in the heat of a polit-] 
ieal contest. 

He took up the expected evidence] 
against Bright, Condell, Leonard 
Bynwn and others and demei^Atel 
there was any agreement amongst] 
them to do an unlawful act or to d 
that which was itself lawful in an un 
lawful or criminal way. 

Ryan Defends Bell, 

He referred at length to Mr. Bell, 
related that the former mayor had 
lived all of his life in Indiana, had 
been born on a farm, taught country 
school, practiced law for a quarter of 
a century in Indianapolis and had been 
elected the city’s chief executive. 

“It will not be denied that in the 
election of 1914 Mr. Bell did not take 
part,” said Mr. Ryan. “He did display- 
interest in the primaries, the registra¬ 
tion and the election. The great bulk 
of his energies and liiskime was given 
to the duties of hisflKce, but he did 
have concern in the can didates o f his 
^ountyTTcIteTsT 


mini¬ 
mum of errors that accompanies every 
human enterprise. 

Compared with the total bulk of 
what has been done they shrink into 
insignificance. 

Charges Change Aspect 
The worst-sounding charges made by 
Senator Chamberlain and by Colonel 
Roosevelt assume an altogether differ¬ 
ent meaning in the light of what Sec¬ 
retary Baker told the committee and 
&s many other members of Congress 
xtg - * l ■»! cF^ crcrsru^nilo the' conference 
j room in tlio Senate office building— 
j they did accord the secretary the 
I courtesy of a larger place than the 
•small committee room after all. 

The thing that made the country 
■ most uneasy was the picture of this 
country drawing on poor, bleeding 
France and harassed, straining Eng- 
! laid for the artillery and ammunition 
I for Pershing’s army. 

Pershing would be absolutely’ -with¬ 
out artillery if it were not for what 
France has let him have, the colonel 
1 told, us the other day. 

Requested by Our Allies. 

And it is true—and tlie reason for 
it is that France and England asked 
us to save the time and tlie tonnage 


hard place to get t,h)a,t sort of effect. 
The room was crowded to' the doors; 
the secretary stood at one end of the 
committee tabic with; 1 people pressing 
ii hmij him. A rush-hour 

street car would have as good an op¬ 
portunity to concentrate as Baker had 
today, but he did it, and even the 
committee, hostile as it was, at the 
beginning at least, felt the force of 
what he was saying. 

Meets Them Half May. 

He did not antognize them today; 
tlie contrary, he met them half 


infinitesimal medical attendant who 
had been guilty of cruelty and neg¬ 
lect such as related in the pathetic 
letters read by Senator Chamberlain 
in his speech to the grand procession 
of the hundreds of thousands of 
trained and perfectly equipped sol- 
dies across 3,000 miles of submarine- 
infested ocean. 

The tremendous program of rail¬ 
road building in France—600 miles of 
it—docks, warehouses, cantonments, 
starting from the felling of tress in 
the forests and planting corn in the 
fields, was all described. 

“Why,” asked Chairman Chamber- 
lain, “have you not felt it proper to 
let the public into your confidence 
with reference to these things that you 
are telling now?” 

“Senator. I confess I have hesitated, 
and I still hesitate,” replied the secre¬ 
tary. “I have here a statement from 
Field Marshal von Hindenburg, in 
which he is quoted as saying in a Ger¬ 
man newspaper in contemptuous fash¬ 
ion of us, that we have advertised our 
preparations for this war in an un¬ 
worthy manner.” 

What the Germans Know, 

“Do you think, for a moment, Secre¬ 
tary Baker,” said the chairman, “that 
there has been any time within the last 
year that the German secret service 
has not been fully advised as to every¬ 
thing we have done?” 

“Yes, senator, I know. If I may rely 
upon the confidential information 
which we get from confidential 


CONSCRIPTION—OF MONEY. 

A reader of The Herald wants to know what we think of 
the prospects for success of the next Liberty Loan. Another 
asks about the lagging sale of thrift stamps, which, after 30 
days’ vigorous pushing, have not brought in enough to pay our 
war expenses for two days. 

We know no more about these things than our correspond¬ 
ents. Bpt thing we do know. 

Unless tw is an immediate and very noticeable loosening 
up of purse stings to meet necessary war expenses, the Gov¬ 
ernment before i^any months will have tq^gpscript money, 

‘ yotiRg th" " ES W wv 

uEpc - 1 w ~ ” 
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and just as it/toot possession of the railroads. 

Nor doesjthis mean talcing from the rich alone. It means 
that every incTome, every reservoir of stored or hidden wealth 
will be tapped. Salaries, reiVts and interest, obligations of all 
kinds, will be paid partly in si^amps or Government bonds. Es¬ 


tates, savings banks and insu 
ignated part of their funds in 
The farmer who sends a 
market, or who sells his corn, 
certain per cent of the proc ; e< 
them or not. 

iX 


nee companies will invest a des¬ 
ecurities issued by Uncle Sam. 
oad of cattle, hogs or sheep to 
wheat or cotton, will receive a 
s in bonds, whether he asks for 


MORALE DO YOUR DU*Y VOLUNTARILY. 


cheer our people, if you will send over 
some of your troops.’ 

“We did send some troops. At that 
place we had a choice. We eouid have 

sent over, as Great .Britain our regu¬ 
lar army, and in a very short prepara¬ 
tion have put it into action and suf¬ 
fered exactly what Great Britain suf¬ 
fered with her ‘contemptible little 
army/ as it was called by their ad¬ 
versaries. Our army would have given 
as good an v account of itself as the 
British army did, but it wotild have 
been destroyed like the British army, 
and there would have been no nucleus 
on which to build this new. army that 
was to come over a little later, and 
it was deemed wiser to send over a 
regular division, bnt not to’send over 
our whole regular army at that time 
“And now, let me bo frank with 
you, and let your judgment be frank 
with mo about this. £ Has any army 


Iprohibition law 

TEST ON MONDAY 


| Three Cases at Evansville Will Be 
Heard on Their Merits by Jmjge 
Hostetler. 


ISTANSBURFS PETITION 

IS DENIED BY THE COURT 


Attorney-General Is Barred From 
“Dry” Law Test Case—Objection 
By Plaintiffs. 


in history* ever, siu^ the beginning 

sources, German government. • time/'TJetm' ami cared'for 


is desired.” 

No Right, He Asserts. 

“You might, with equal right, de¬ 
mand the juror’s religion, if you had 
the right to doniand his political af¬ 
filiation,” said Judge Geiger. “This 
case should not be given a political 
complexion. The objection is sus¬ 
tained,” 

Charles W. Millor, of counsel for the 
defense, asked for an exception to the 
ruling. 

Mr. Ralston asked the jurors 
whether they had read an article in 
last Saturday’s issue of the News in 
regard to Samuel V. Perrott, former. 
chief of police. Philip Bauer said hoi 
had seen the headlines of the article, j 

Testimony to be presented by the de- PARIS, Jan. 31.—German airplane; 
fonso in the trial now in progress of!raided Paris last night. The alarm| 

iWa*' given at 11:30 o*etbofc!' 


party on the city ai 
If that is a crime h^B guilty, but he 
violated no law in wnajhe did, 

“No threats were made in soliciting 
campaign funds. In a few instances, 
four or five maybe, it will be claimed 
that some persons soliciting money 
may have intimated that if the saloon 
keeper did not “come across” he might 
not get along so well, but 1 do not 
believe the government will offer any 
evidence that any of these defendants 
Said anything to anyone. We will ac¬ 
count for every dollar collected and 
turned over for campaign purposes.” 


that would be required to manufacture 

inrt bring it from Americ a an. l at - . 

enable their munitions Conditions in Camps. 


on 

way. He denied nothing, but he ex¬ 
plained everything. 

Rifles? Certainly it was possible that 
it would have been the best policy 
to have taken the English Enfields 
that all tlie factories w’ere manufac¬ 
turing, but a conference of all the ex¬ 
perts in the army decided on a bet¬ 
ter gun, and they accepted the delay 
and every Amoriran soldier in France 
has the best military rifle that was 
ever built. 

Machine guns? It might havd been 
wiser to use the Lewis' gun to the 
fullest extent, for that was available, 
but by the time our main army was 
ready a better gun would also be 
ready, and in the meantime there were 
the French guns offered to lit out all 
the troops we could send to France. 

Lack of machine guns and rifles in 
the training camps? Certainly; Gen¬ 
eral Wood told the secretary, and 
the secretary had agreed with him, 
that there were many things raw 
levies had to learn before they were 
ready for the guns, and so the men 
were ordered to the camps and can¬ 
tonments to learn the primary lessons j 
of soldiering while their 


still mystified as to the number of 
men we have In France, or have had 
there at any time.” 

The chairman said he doubted this. 
After some discussion as to the poli¬ 
cy of governments in announcing mili¬ 
tary secrets, Mr. Baker said it was 
not the policy of the American or other 
governments to do so, and added: 

“I am saying this because you have 
asked me why I have held these facts 
until now. I am saying to you chat you 
could not get from Great Britain at 
this minute; I do not know whether I 
could get the number of soldiers Great 
Britain has in France or at home. I 
could get an approximation; I could 
get whatever information might be 
deemed helpful to the immediate mili¬ 
tary object to be accomplished, but 
I could not get from Great Britain or 
France, either one, the actual number 
of troops they havo at the front 
“It may be that precaution is un¬ 
necessary, and yet that is the pi e- 
caution which military men have ob¬ 
served, and I have no further point 
to make in the matter of the number 
of troops there than to show, as 
was showing when I read that extract, 
that our original intention was to 
make our military effort in 1918; and 
in August, 1917, a zealous advocate of 
immediate military activity laid down 
as the maximum obtainable program 
a thing which has since been multi 
fold exceeded 

“Why did we decide to send some 


as this army has? ifcan the picture 
be duplicated? We have raised this 
army, taking the regular and the na¬ 
tional guard, raising it to war 
strength and supplementing it by the 
operation of a draft, and there are 
senators in this room who said to me 
with grief when we proposed that the 
form of raising tlie soldiers should be 
had—they shook their heads and said, 
‘Mr. Secretary, it can’t be done/ It 
is too sudden to address to the Ameri¬ 
can people that mode of selecting sol¬ 
diers/ And yet, has any great enter¬ 
prise within the knowledge of any man 
in this room ever been carried out 
with more unfailing justice, with more 
intelligent explanation and commenda¬ 
tion to tho good sense and patriotism 
of the American people and has any 
great and revolutionary change in our 
mode of practise ever been accomplish¬ 
ed so splendidly, as the operation of 
the selective service system?” 

Secretary Baker is a very much big 
ger man tonight than a lot of us 
thought after Chamberlain’s speqeh. 

Senators and congressmen gathered 
around him after ho was done and 
gave him an ovation; that means that 
the baiting of tbo War Department is 


over. 

The investigations will go on, but 
helpfulness instead of criticism will be 
the big thing now, and, on Jfcfre other 
side, the people will b£/givo 
insight into wha^Tgoing on. 

It 


uns were | troops to France in 1917? 

r-r>r>rof 'WftrTVi MAT'S 


It is io j congress 


eame-to» 
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lias been a^good bo (the suits should c< 

ress and the War 


EVANSVILLE, Ind., January 29.— 
By the ruling of Fred M. Hostejtter, 
judge of the Vanderburg superior 
court, today, Ele Stansbury, attorney- 
general of Indiana, will not be a de¬ 
fendant in tho cases of the F. W. 
Cook Brewing Company, the Evansville 
Brewing ASsoSaxIbn, and Henry Gergr ~ 
enrath, filed here recently to test the 
validity of the state-wjde prohibition 
law that is scheduled to go into effect 
on April 2, next. 

In his application to be made a party 
defendant the attorney-general set out 
that in tho event the state-wide law 
becomes effective it will be his duty to 
enforce it and for that reason he be¬ 
lieved he should be made a’party de¬ 
fendant in the action. 

Presented by Froseeutor. 

The application of Attorney-General 
Stansbury to be made a party defend¬ 
ant in the three cases was presented 
to the court by Lane B. Osborn, prose¬ 
cuting attorney and the lone defendant 
in tho cases since the suits as to 
Edgar Schmitt, chief of police, and 
William llabbe, sheriff of Vanderburg 
county, were dismissed. W. D. Robin¬ 
son, of tlie legal firm of Robinson 
& Stillwell, who brought the suits, 
objected to the filing of the applica¬ 
tion and this objection was overruled 
by the court. Then Judge Hostctter 
overruled the application of Attorney- 
General Stansbury to be made a party 
defendant. 

The action of the attorneys for the 
plaintiffs in objecting to the entrance 
of the attorney-general in the suits 
was a surprise, as it had been believed 
all along that they would offer no ob¬ 
jection to this move. Attorneys at the 
local bar say the move to make the 
attorney-gen oral a party defendant in 

at- 


come from the 


Insufficient hospital accommoda¬ 
tions and cantonments in localities of 
doubtful healthfulness? These things 
were all done under direction of Sur¬ 
geon General Gorgas’ own men. The 
medical corps thought the tent camps 
would be free from tlie diseases due 


Germans Raid Paris. 


to 

, n,o Federal Court on; were thrown at various points in Paris! 

.r detendants in UK. r in . , aurt suburbs. Several persons were 

indictments e iau> ® Uol , ' and I killed and material damage is reported, 

terfereueo With b 1 according to an official announcement, 

frauds in the HU election " details are lacking at present, but 

shadowed yesterday ** ' U1> T , i further statement will be issued us 

ssssters ™ - r 

David K. Tone of counsel for the de-1 ceive . 


t same time 

i workers to continue working full time. 

To get the vast quantities of guns 
and shells our allies needed in a hurry 
they established munition plants in 
j such volume that when the rush or¬ 
ders were filled there remained facili¬ 
ties far beyond their current needs. 

Wo could help them industrially as I to ventilation; 
| well as in a niilitai*^sense by using 
those facilities, and leave that much 
j more shipping to bring them food and 
soldiers. 

And this word was brought to us 
j by Tardieu of the French mission and 
! Bridges of the English. 

Obviously it would have been tlie 
j grossest sort of stupidity to have fail¬ 
ed to have availed ourselves of this 

! condition. 

—Wilt 


this country from France, when the’ 
British mission came from England, 
they told us of a situation which *sve 
had not up to that time fully appreci¬ 
ated. 

Failure Changed Situation. 

“There had been in France recently 
conducted before that an unsuccessful 


the result proved!major offensive. The French people 
that they were worse in this respect i had suffered, oh, suffered in a v,u> 
than the permanent camps. The epi- that not only our language is not 
dcmic condtions came before they were 
ready for them, but every recommen¬ 


dation of the medical men was com¬ 
plied with. 

These and a hundred other details 
that have been tlie subject of*criti- 


adapted to describe, but our imagi¬ 
nation can not conceive. The war is 
in their country. This wolf lia3 not 
only been at their door, but he has 
been gnawing for two years and a 
half at their vitals, and when This 


cism were cleared away, and they. unsuccessful offensive in France had ] 

of Baker’s I gone on there was a spirit, not or 


formed the foundation 


general account of the war condi- [surrender, but 

• J ’T f ~~nil Hear, i French peoid r n ”d this mierhtv military j 

engine which they had seen prepared f 


of fate, about the« 


So Baker took up. point by point.. He hud been cu^nged as having 
all .hat has been alleged against his I no comprehensive plan for war. He 
I department He was deadly earnest j showed that the plan was to do what- 
about it from his opening, in which | ever the constantly changing silua- 
Iho said that whether he or Crosier Uon demanded, so he receives daily 
or any other man appeared in the long telegrams from Pershing chang- 
casualty list, was unimportant com- ing specifications to meet the shifting 
pared with the harm that would re- necessities of the battle front. 


to overcome them for forty years was 
at them, and their attitude was that, 
no matter whether every Frenchman I 
died in his tracks, as they were will-] 
ing to do, or not, that it was an ir¬ 
resistible thing, and so they said tol 
us frankly: ‘It will cheer us; it will | 


torney tor the pla.aftus and u om uo 
other source. 

judge Hostctter held the P aimifts 
in an injunction case can select the 

defendants thereto. 

Demurrers to lie 1' lieu. 

Prosecutor Osborn, the defendant, 

has prepared demurrers to the three 

nits and these will be «£ tomm- 

v0 w, it was announced today. r “ 

prosecutor said he wished to wait fo . 

the disposing of the Stansbury appli 

cation before filing the demurrers. Tho 

demurrers will set sufficient facts to 

. me issuing of an injunction 
warrant the losuinb u Thc 

against the defendant Osbo n The 

f ,Hng of these demurrers will b ing 

tho suits before the court on their 

merits and Judge HosteUer recenUy 
indicated he desired that this 
he taken. Arguments on demurrers 

to the cojnplainta, ^.hich wilJ^JUfi^ 

■Tbrnoirow morning by Lane B. dsborn. 
The shedding of leaves in autu ™" | proS ecuting attorney, will be set for 


[’hr* headquarters 
32, 134 and 136, 
l5om8, and doors arc 
[being cut in till partition walls to 
[connect the three suites. 

Fred Van Nuys, secretary of t e| 
I committee, said other rooms also 
1 would be added to the headquarters 
L meet the demands for space in tho 
I coming campaign. 


I may he due to physiological drought 
The soil contains sufficient raoi 
I but the temperature of the soil may be 
I too low to enable the trees to absorb 
it. “June drop” of oranges and many 
similar losses may be due to similai J 
L causes. 


I Monday. While the demur, ers were 
„ot filed today. Judge Hostetler i 
dicated that he will set the arguments 
for that time, so that the attorneys 
for the plaintiffs need not come into 
I court tomorrow. 
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SECRETARY BAKER’S DEFENSE. 


sponsibility for the final decision or 
for any errors of omission and com¬ 
mission. But it emphasizes the mili¬ 
tary opinion behind the haste of the 
department to get the men in camp 
as soon as possible. General Wood 


nf 


Secretary Baker’s statement before 
the Senate committee on military af¬ 
fairs supports Senator Chamberlain’s 
idea that something or somebody has 
fallen down. But that ^something was 
not the War Department. One be¬ 
gins to have more than a suspicion 
that it is Senator Chamberlain and 
that the fall is even harder than has 
heretofore appeared. 

Secretary. Baker frankly admits 
that mistakes have been made. But 
he rightly objects to the mistakes 
being paraded as typical of the de¬ 
partments whol^^procedure. His 


. ._ 

the habit of looking to the allies to jt 0 the alT 


ment they would learn to live 

gether, and that would he valuable 
a preliminary. As to the health cc] 
ditions at those camps the secret; 
showed that every effort was he: 
made to remedy the errors lately 
vealed. 

So much for the answer to cr 
cism—much of which is shown to hi 
been, perhaps, a trifle hasty. K 
for the constructive side. What 
the picture that we get of what An' 
ica is really doing from the sec 
tary’s statement? It is that of a 
partment going to the authorities i 
ought to know what is needed 
doing everything possible to fill t^ nd 
demands. It shows it adopting al 
suggestions toslve tonnage that 
and other Lewies v may have 
space. It shows it sending troop; 
Fra nce as Avjl ia? it can, in resp i 
So^Tt^how 


HERE \ *V[HAT COUNTS. 

We like t» reeive letters like the 
following fom John Market, Sr., 
trustee of J.bnsa tojpship down m 
Gibson comty.^ represents the 
facial situation 

'•n 


tives of special 
illegal law' is an| 
be enacted and tJ 
obey and respect! 
ods, then we arc] 
abiding citizen. 

"f sed t<| 


Interest based on an 
insult. If law's can 
le people required to 
[them, by such metli- 
not much of a law 
It • is I 
secure 

*Y>r law-making 
Governor is a 


Sir: Find enclosed check fo^. $12 
I have been reading your paper for 
some time and it appears to me like 
you fellows are hard up. I do not 
w T ant you to go under, so cash y our 
check and hammer away. Respt. 

yours, _ 

JOHN MARKET, 

Trustee. 


m. 


from one not occupying such a sta¬ 
tion in life? It is a disgrace to In¬ 
diana. If there be a county in n- 
diana ready to join hands with this at 
commission and spend the tax pa\eis 
money, we liope it will go bankrupt. 


Terre Haute and the State for that 
matter, lost one of its most gentle 
characters, liberal in mind, finance, 
charity and disposition to help, when 
John Ed Beggs passed away last 
such brutal 1 Sunday at a Battle Creek, Michigan, 
power and ■ health resort to which he had gone 
reeds an- two mouthyjigp_ for t r ea tment—Mr. 

Beggs started his business life while 
a resident of Shelbyville many years 
ipon justice and j ago w'hen a young boy. And he 
and made a success in his 

_ ^d 

chosen field. His business iequii 
him to begin work at 4:30 o'clock » r 
He was an expert yeast mak« n 
distillery, the 

le 


FARMERS KICK ON $5S,000 
BEING YOTF.l) FOR HU* 




[WAY 


COLUMBUS, Ind., January — 
Hundreds of taxpayers of Bartholo¬ 
mew' County appeared before the board 
of commissioners today to protest 
agai nst the pr oposed appropriation of 


the Shelbyville 

owned by his father, the late Cc 
John E. Beggs. He left his bon 
riling and walked more tli 


all 


For several years, in fact 
through the administration of Gov¬ 
ernor Ralston, the Indianapolis News 
criticized the Public Utilities Com¬ 
mission for its tendency to grant in- 


Foiir Democratic United States 
Senators have died during the past 
year and their places have unfoitu 
iiately been filled by Republicans, ap- 
Republican Governors, 
to die was Senator 


$58,000 for the improvement or aWut 
six miles of the main market high¬ 
way. The board continued the matter 
for tw r o weeks. More than 1,000 farm¬ 
ers signed a remonstrance against tiie 
improvement. 

The feeling W'as very bitter and the 
defeat of any county commissioner 
who favors such an unjust proposal 


• sources of Indiana. Naturally mans 
| whollv extraneous matters have been 
submitted to it. but until now they 
have been confined to questions that 
were of state or local significance. 

Mr. Reach, however, has submitted 
a resolution the adoption of which 
could and doubtless would be taken 
immediately as a sweeping indorse¬ 
ment of Secretary Baker and ms man¬ 
agement of the War Department, 
which is now under investigation by 
the Senate committee on military ai^ 

~— w+m*m***am*M* 


are 
the 
ary 
This is 
the State 


is a foregone conclusion. The far 
n ers and land owners are very 


pointed by 
The last 


learn the most effective aid this coun-[Jco-ordinatirTg its activities to lit 
try could give rather than to congres- j with the generaf military Plans, 
sional and editorial sources. While! 
the critics were talking about co/ 
ordinating he was co-ordinating. H / 
was doing everything he could to gi* e 
the allies what they wanted. I 

This point is worth keeping in miif d 
While divers unofficial persons haL e 
been going abroad and coming l» c ^ 
to tell us what the allies want nl ^ 
of all, the allies’ official represe 
tives have been telling Washington 
rectly what they want. They wa 
tonnage saved by all means. T 
recognized that tonnage would 
the war. To help save it they i 
posed to furnish all the Ameril 
troops sent abroad for a certain tj 
. — fLU—iXio title rv -aiuLmac 


Much was iViade of Secret) 

Baker’s alleged “smug complacenj 
when on the stand before. No do 
the secretary disliked to say somd 
the things he has been forced | 
saying. No doubt this reticei| 

proper under the circumstances, 
peared like complacency to some | 
servers. But no such impression 
be gotten from this latest statemj 


who. has been doing his best, who rea¬ 
lizes the seriousness of his task, and 
who has nothing to conceal from the 
American public except that which 
might be of aid to the enemy. 


guns they needed. 

They expressly declared their a| 
ity to do this without hampering th 
selves in any way. They made 
proposition themselves. They a; 
approved it at the recent meetin 
the war conference abroad. 

“I say to you gentlemen,” said 
retary Baker, “that Marshal Joffre 
his associates, General Bridge and| 
his associates of Great Britain, 
fact, all persons of commission 
have come to this country with 
knowledge of conditions, bring me 
confident and positive assurance 
we are not only not taking from 
land and France what they need 
are helping they* industrial proce: 
and saving tonnage and making pi 
er, co-ordinated military efforts \ 
our allies.” 

In the face of this what beco: 
of all tho rhetorical outburts atf oUf 
“France bled white” and having 
strain to furnish American sold 
with machine guns? Or the tears s 
about the imposition ou Great Brit? 
Secretary Baker might have gone 
ther than he did. He might have st 
than when Viscount Reading was 
this country he suggested to 
American government that Engl an( * 
would be glad to furnish shoes, clc 
ing and other equipments to Aiy 
can soldiers and could do so with 011 
interfering with tier own necessit 
He did exactly that. 

The decision to modify the Bri 
Enfield for American use was made 
the advice of competent military 
perts, Kuhn, Pershing and Cro zier 
among them. Gentlemen who h ave 
rightly been demanding that expi 21 ’^ 
decide military matters had their <vvisb 
gratified there. Nor is there any :' eal 
indication that American prepara ion 
or efficiency has been really retarded 
by the decision. There is plain tc sti- 
mony to the effect that Ameri can 
troops will be armed with a better 
rifle than even the British. Secret a L v 
Baker does not insist that the qii les ~ 
lion was decided infallibly. But 
declares that every man sent, oij 
be sent, to Europe is guarantee 
modern rifle and that every mi 
this country entitled to cnvrv .a 
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NO NAGGING BRIGADE! 


Fair criticism is always in order. 
But there are plenty of evidences that 
the public will not view with favor 
the formation of a brigade devoted to 
nagging the administration. 

Recently in the Senate Senator 
Meyers, of Montana, protested against 
this sort of activity. Senator Borah, 
ih an address out of the Senate, has 
just added his appeal for a fair atti¬ 
tude toward Congress and the whole 
administration. “I bog you to re- 
^er,” he told his audience in 
“that the process of trans- 
a big one, and in order 


. . . - the right 


SuitiUffioq otR 
£uun Ann sup' 


Vail, a gentleman with 
nutation for business acu- 


yxnstz aq quotr 
qqiAv 3 imuT ■ chairman of the League for 
.. /i«|f Unity, also protests against 

bagging the administration. “The 
public should not be too critical or 
expect too much too quickly,” he 
3 ays. There is not much evidence that 
the public is, but still there are many 
to whom the advice will not come 
amiss. 

The chronic nagger, the faultfinder, 
may think he is a critic, but he isnt. 
He is a national nuisance, a cumberer 
of the ground, and the greatest aid 
he can render the country at this 
juncture is to pick a large, commodi¬ 
ous hole, descend into it and then 
pull the hole in too. 


f- 


now has one. 

As to machine guns, Secretary B«| 
adds pertinent information, 
agreement with the allies shows 
the demand for an immediate su 
was met. At home, immediately 
the satisfactory navy test of the L< 
gun, the War Department placed 
order for that weapon. Orders 
been placed for all the Lewis 
that could be supplied. But Persl 
and his aids are quite content 
the light and heavy French ma< 
guns. They want the Lewis wei 
only for aircraft purposes. L 


Hurrah for Secretary Baker. He 
certainly put the twin screws to the 
dirty gang who have hounded him for 
months. The Republican press of the 
country pursued Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels for two jears just as it has 
Baker. But this partisan press fell 
down in its light on Daniels and now 
sings his praises. Then it followed 
Secretary Baker to the end and have 
fallen down harder than in the case 
of Daniels. Every insinuation against 
the War Department has been swept 
iwiLv by Secretary Baker to the point 
jile. The whole plot was po- 
Republican disloyal- 
poor old Roosevelt 
bore. He went over 
week to tell Re: 
ke ;—Li 
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corporations throughout the Stale. 
The News branded the commission as 
the mere representative of utility 
companies. In those days there was 
no such thing as surcharges consid¬ 
ered by the commission in fixing 
rates, or granting increases in rates. 
In fact the law does not provide for 
such an animal.* But how things have 
changed since Gov. Goodrich entered 
the State House and took control of 
the commission. 1 -Ie put on that 
body a man by the name of Lewis— 
took him off the staff of the Indian¬ 
apolis News. Every day Mr. Lewis 
sits beside Richard Smith, manager 
of the News, being the same Smith 
whom Justice Maholm recently sent 
to the Marion County Jail, at lunch¬ 
eon in the Claypool cafe, and who 
gives Mr. Lewis his inspiration and 
cue to his duties as a member of the 
utilities commission. So far no ef¬ 
fort has been made by the News com¬ 
mission to readjust upon a lower 
basis any rates granted by the for¬ 
mer commission under Ralston 
against which the Indianapolis News 
objected. Why not right these al¬ 
leged wrongs and reduce the “out¬ 
rageous” rates granted by the Rals¬ 
ton commission now that the News is 
in control? Why go outside of the 
law to increase rates by a considera¬ 
tion of this newly coined term “sur¬ 
charges?” The present commission 
is very freely granting corporations 


Hughes, ot«New Jersey, who died 
yesterdav. Republican will be ap 

■Hi 


ouiyliai oO. 

again is the Goodrich connection with 
corporate interests revealed. 


bmas Taggart arrived in 

Tuesday evening from 
Senator Tl, iere be h as been s j nce 

The Senator displayed 
‘"pep” and carried his 
friends noticed the im- 
his health with sincere 
believe Senator Tag- 


Indj.ah.apbl is 
the south w 
Christmas, 
his old time 
smile. His 


pleasure. V 
gart will be 


State exper 
first year ui 
$232,000. No. 
crease is due 


Indiana, buk 


provement ir on the firing line 

in the 

aign this year as actively 
fe will be cheering news 
Indiana camfy Democrats, 
as ever. Th 
to all Indian: 


everv inori 

a mile regardless of weather, year 
and year out; to the distillery, to t 
oast of Shelbyville. The training l m 
received then was fruitful later ( s . 
and he never neglected his bi,sines . k 
He understood what it was to wot s 
hard and to work well if success w. y 
to come. He was full of sympat% 

time, or tiesTlSut w 

worked and make good, 

w'as always ready to help such irn 
viduals countless times, if necessai 
He w'as a prince among men ai 
his associates. He was full of bu; 
ness, yet mingled it with pleasures 
his taste. Every community nee 
men like our departed friend. Th 
do untold good, good that the genei 


dignant and blame the present fi] ht 
to the work of Luke Duffey, a n in- 
taxpayer, of Indianapolis and the lUiad 
Trust-Goodrich State Highway Com¬ 
mission, which was created iliegplly 
by the last legislature. 

Governor Gnodricli is being roiind- 


ly critisized 
The Count jJ 


never agree| 
Indianapolis 


liis part in thatjjob. 
amissioners here/will 


the entire country. U wouiq ^ uw 
part of ■wisdom for the .Council ot De¬ 
fense to await the result of the inves¬ 
tigation at Washington before it takes 
anv action either indorsing or disap¬ 
proving Secretary Baker and his pol- 

The authorities at Washington 
! in position to learn tho truth ot 
situation, as it regards the secret, 
of war and his organization 
no time for bodies like t 
Council of Defense, organized along a 
nopartisan line and for the sole pur¬ 
pose of mobilizing Indiana's resources 
for the war. to meddle in national 
questions such as the Reach resolution 
raised. The people themselves will 
render their own verdict regarding the 
secretary of war. in. view of which fact 
it would be best if the Council of De¬ 
fense avoids the danger of being’ ac¬ 
cused of attempting to create senti¬ 
ment one way or tho other.” 

Did Mr. Keach throw a monkey 
wrench into the Goodrich-Hays polit¬ 
ical machine? It looks like he did. 
The adoption of the loyal resolution 
was due Secretary Baker and the Pres- 
State Council of 


l-(^ 


ses increased during the 
der Governor Goodrich 
a cent of this vast in¬ 
to expenses incurred by 
of war preparation by 
is due to tb.Q jma-nage- 
.au^ptor^cte^tatc by Gov. Goodrich. 

: is the man who paraded 


ment of the 


State in 1916 

conomy” and a lack of 

down 


n this 

Jim Goodrich, 

up and dowi ity >» by the Ralston ad _ 
preaching “b and wbo prom j sed tbe 
business abi ^ 1(1 reduce state expenses 
ministration me thods” some thirty- 
voters he woi if they would giye him 
by “business- electing hlm Governor . 
live per cent pk the cbance ^ bllt what 
the chance b The first year be per _ 
Well, they tc ses to j ncrease $232,000 


did he do. 


1 institutions alone. Has 


mitted expei^ 

in the severa _ 

he made goo , 

' _ 3 heck promptly on read- 

e. We must have money 
j m v ‘j-V'. ^ 

~ oft a 


We direct attention to a dispatch 
from Columbus, Infl., printed else¬ 
where in The Herald today, relative 
to the attempt of the Road Trust and 
Goodrich State Highway Commission 
to fleece the tax payers of Barthol¬ 
omew county out of about $60,000 
under the pretense of building a main 
market road—-whatever that is, in 
that county. The tax payers, land 
owners and farmers to the number 
of one thousand stormed the Board 
of County Commissioners in session 
in Columbus last Saturday to protest 
against this petty graft and fraud. 

The people in every county in 74 D 
diana should do just what the people 
of Bartholomew county did. They 
should have done what they are now 
doing a year ago. The Goodrich 
Stale Highway Commission law is a 
fake and a fraud. It was enacted il¬ 
legally and after the legal constitu- 
;ion time limit for bills to be enacted 
into law by the legislature. There is 
no pretense anywhere or from any 
person that this law was legally en¬ 
acted. No other law was enacted as 
this pretended one was. Gov. Good¬ 
rich knows it is a fraud and a fake. 

The people know it everywhere in 
Indiana and if they submit to it, or 

heed any order from the Highway! what hasi become 
Commission they deserve to be taxed good^h? Nothing ha.> 
to death and their property confis- • -J 

cated. The tax payers in every 


public never knows about, for the rc bo 
son their work never gets into t ^ 
newspapers. Mr. Beggs was a ki ^ 
father to his several children a n . 
was fond of them and especia ^ 
proud of his boys, each of whom be 
had seen making their way along t ^ 
route of hard work as he had me of 
his start. He frequently spoke 
them to us. The Democratic 
lias lost another valuable member! 
his death for, in his modest way, 
was a strong Democrat and re£ 
always to do more than his p£ 
Terre Haute will miss him for 
knew him well. Many individu 
there will miss him sadly. Ed Be; 
was always genial, smiling alw 
and never mad, or out of humor, 
preferred to help along regardless 
results. He had been our friend si 
early boyhood and we always foi 
him the same encouraging Ed Be 
and always a gentleman in the str 
est sense. May his memory live 
ways among those who knew him 
survive. 




_ is even | w® 

off 1111(1 aiscreaitecl to a’ greater extent, 
by the collapse of the Baker warL ire, 
than the Indianapolis News, althoi igh 
the News has waged a long and bit 
fight on Secretary Baker. Even af 
Baker exploded the plot, the 
Tuesday morning insisted that 
Secretary had not properly 
plained”’ why it had taken so lon^ a 
time to organize our great army, 
one else will ever ask that question 
public again. The News, editoria 
“wabbles”, jumping first ope way 
then the other on the 7 Baker boomers 
and finally blames him for keeping 
facts from the public. We are a: 
ious to hear lroni Roosevelt and Sell 
tor New and the Republican Editor! 


iso 


Herald. Thousands and thousands of 
dollars are due us on subscriptions, 
some of which we are always able to 
get when we are out over the State 
collecting. No one ever turns us 
down, although we may get a few 
stand-offs each trip. But that is all 
right, we expect that. What we com¬ 
plain of is the failure of hundreds 
and hundreds of good Democrats to 
pay us by mail when we are unable 
to visit them personally by reason of, 
bad weather like we have had all 
over Indiana since Christmas. Every 
campaign The Herald does its share 
every week for Democracy. This 
year the party will need strong pub¬ 
licity support and we hope The 
Ilcrald will live to do what it.can in 
support of the President, the govern¬ 
ment and the Democratic party in 
every county in Indiana. The Herald 
last week was worth its year price 
alone to any good Indiana Democrat. 

(.The Herald is the only newspaper in 
Indiana to expose Gov. Goodrich and 
his increased. State expenses of $232,- 
000 during liis first year. He prom- 
ised in 1916 to “run” Indiana for less; The annual financial statement 
money than it was costing under Gov., Marion county for 191 1 , compiled I 
Ralston. Now is the time to disclose j Eeo K. Fesler, county auditor, giv| 
his failure to make his record good.! the receipts and disbursements of 
Come along, gentlemen, with your \county commissioners, shows the tej 
subscription check. (receipts were $9,S90,14”40. The 

:_ jbursements totaled $9,324,177.84, le 

ing a balance on hand of $565,964.5(1 


If they do/there 


will be a hauling to a tree party (with¬ 
out further argument. 


SIGNS LOAN OIUMNAXC’l 


Mayor Jewett Authorizes city C(j 
ler io Borrow $350,000. 


“F wish 1 did hot have to do Uiis, but 
it is one of those things that must be 
done,” said Mayor Jewett todaytas he 
signed the ordinance aiithorizim;' the 
city controller to borrow $350,0!o. 

The money will be used to pay bills 
left unpaid by the Bell administration 
and to meet salaries. The loitn was 
necessary because the Bell adnanistra- 
tion left a deficit of approx/wnately 
$30,000. The ordinance was thV first 
Mayor Jewett signed since taking office. 
—Indianapolis News, Jan. 20. 


Defense is to withhold its endorse¬ 
ment of the war management of the 
government what is to be expected of 
the average person? 

And look at the argument of the 
ltro , IStar against this patriotic document. 

For weeks the Star has bitterly as¬ 
sailed Mr. Baker without waiting for 
the results of the Congressional in¬ 
quiry it now hides behind as its reason 
for opposing the Keach resolution. 
That is rather an inconsistent argu¬ 
ment for the Star. 

Did the Council have in mind the 
position assumed by Senator Harry 
New? 

Did the Keach resolution have a di¬ 
rect tendency to upset the Republican 
plan to discredit the administration? 

_ j bo efforts of the G overnment are 

TTT 3 ! !<*•(! si ai e--Council? 


Why should $35u,uuu 
pay but $30,000 in debts alleged to 
have been inherited from the Bell ad¬ 
ministration? } 

The truth is that Mayor B£ll left 
$S5,000 cash in the treasury Uw Mayor 
Jewett at the special request/ of both 
Mr. Jewett and liis city controller, 

Mr. Bryson, and $100,000 unpaid 
bills. Had Mayor Bell paid thfcse bills 
as far as the $85,000 would Apply as 
he should have clone, regardless of 
requests (o the contrary bA the in¬ 
coming administration, he would have 
left the city in debt on bills |$15,000 
and an empty treasury. And low the 
News has the gall to print Vhat a 
loan of $350,000 has been made to [Keach resolution at its next meeting, 
pay th^ debts of the Bell afminls-! Mr. Keach and every loyal member 

aid should insist and force a vote on this 


not to be 

of Defense they had better be dissolved 
and new councils created which will 
uphold the Government. 

The Star did not wait for the con¬ 
clusion of the congressional investiga¬ 
tion, which has fizzled out since Secre- 
tarl Baker made his sweeping state¬ 
ment, before it condemned Baker. But 
that is different, you know. 

The Indiana Council must come 
clean on this resolution, or quit busR 
ness. 

Nothing but Republican politics, 
pure and simple, will prevent the 
Council from promptly adopting the 
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Association of Indiana. You kill 

lllOSe iwnlnfinn - ‘qinn oHing Soil c^ 

Chamberlain adopted by the Repull 
can Editorial Association of this Sti 
in session here last week were Vsphj 
resolutions. And then there is the ll 
ter Senator New wrote the Assoeiatl 
along the Roosevelt lines. W| 
about these matters now? 


figures * iven above, the unpaUMsills 
amount to but $30,000. 

When Mayor Bell left office not a 
dollar was due to a city employe, so 
the salaries referred to by the News 
must be anticipated payments to 
Jewett employes. - 

^ _ S- 

LET THE STATE COUNCIL OF DE¬ 
FENSE COME CLEAN. 

At the weekly meeting of the State 
Council of Defense held here Wednes¬ 
day James L. Keach, a member, in¬ 
troduced the following resolution, 
which we think was timely and should 
have been promptly adopted, but it was 
not: 

“Whereas, Some mistakes are in- 


question. 


The country has more reasons now 
than it had a week ago to congratu¬ 
late Senator Stone, of Missouri. That 
is also true of Secretary of War Baker. 
It was the address of Senator Stone in 
the Senate last week wherein he ex¬ 
posed the Republican politics in the 
criticism of President Wilson and Sec¬ 
retary Baker that finally led to the 
collapse of the Republican scheme by 
the statement of Secretary Baker 
Tuesday. The President replied to the 
statement of Senator Chamberlain in 
New York to which the Senator re¬ 
plied in the Senate as a question of 
personal privilege inasmuch as his 
New York statement was pronnmmed 
fidKU biTOuPresident. \Ve think Secre¬ 
tary Baker’s statement Tuesday sup¬ 
ports President Wilson's opinion. We 
think Senator Harry New, of Indiana, 
would now sing rather small in the 





become of Governor | 
has been heard of 


him since hd left Washington last C R y 0 f Indianapolis, which was 


The disbursements include 
j amount of taxes turned over to 


ion. Well he cer*^ | local public official who obeys its or "jpayers of Indiana since it discloses 
not in the wa^ a * n ~ i ders is defeated for office this year if j that his first year, as Governor, cost 
succeeded in ge a candidate for re-election. Let no-jtfi c State $2^2,000 more to maintain j 
advertised anj tins j tice be given Gov. Goodrich and all; our benevolent institutions than it did \ 






■sTTcTf a vast iimicrtaking as 
our present war—an undertaking 
whose success must he measured by 
general results and not by occasional 

errors; and • I light of his swing around Washington 

“Whereas, The administration j w uii Roosevelt, who fled and returned 
: Washington has so far accomplished ^ oyster Bay at the first shot by 
a maximum of success with a mini- L aker Senator James Watson, of Ill¬ 
inium of failure in the co-ordination J diana was u little smarter than Sena- 
|f 01 . and application of our national re-^ ^ ew He STEERED CLEAR of 

sources for military purposes; and | Rdogeve j t entirely and is to be con- J 
“Whereas, The extraordinary accom- j gra ^ ulatecl for liis foresight. S 

[the! plisliiucnts of the Department of War: -- ^ % 

jtal 1 afford the only fair test in appraising I^dr^^N STRIKE AFFECTS 500,000 

|us-! the service and competency of its Cab- - 

| av _ j fuel head; therefore be it Spread to Provincial Towns Reported 

“Resolved, by the Indiana State j p r01l| Copenhagen-—War Plants 
[the I Council of Defense, That we express) Hit. 

he jour confid<fl|^! in the secretary; of war 
1 ^ 4 .! and our affipri 

Lllml 


elation of the problems 


LONDON. Mi 


iMicans to make i 


’Ives. He has apl ' 
Harry New be; 

A'nrl ^ 


iiann 


side show'. 


pon ■ 

wis I Sani W 


J- 


as nal are in bad and even worse 


in ! others that the rights of the tax pay-jthe last year under Governor Rais-! 


ers can not he trampled under foot 1 ^ on jn other words the increased 


over to the State of Indiana, $1,1: 
005.46, and the township and corp< 
tion portion tax. $388,621.31, land 
addition allotments to various fun< 
The bonded indebtedness of 
county is $3,859,000. The total bJ 


ta. 'has obfaiii^^imd be it further 0ai,y Pre8S from Geiieva reports that 

|ra- “Reso!v<®niat. while recognizing lherc have bC(jH cIa8hes between sol- 
in (the right f inquiry and constructive an< * strikers in the suburbs of 

I; criticism, we deprecate any organized • *'!' 1in livos Wf * n! The 

(the 1 propaganda of criticism hi this crisis ! (Uspatcl1 Ild(Is t,iat troops in some 
Tmd which in spirit and purpose lias for its * nstances r el’u»ed to fire on strikers. 


one! 


by clearly unconstitutional methods | C0S t equals $l| 3.72 per capita more than j bajj been 
of securing laws. No other State has [ n 1935 , the year he complained of so 1 


I issue is $4,350,000. of which $491, 1)00 object the discrediting of Secretary 


of the bonds was $148,888,33 


The annual intei*est Rnker and his work before the conn- LONDON, Jan. 30.—Nearly 500,000 


DON’T FORGET THIS. 


in bad and Pen ° a Governor who was a party to such j| bitterly while a candidate for Gover- 
Watson kept on 0S °’' a conspiracy. Indiana never bad one | n 0 r. A committee ought to be ap- j 
side I wbo ^as guilty of such gross viola- pointed to locate the Governor and j 
tion of his oath until she got Jimig e t a statement from him as to why j 

Goodrich. When Governor Goodrich | he did not make his campaign prom- The national food administratic 
G S 118 cottsburg J our- ! waited in his office in the State House| i ses> to reduce State expenses in this!new schedule for food conservatj 


f m ; s aro being - manufacture) has batL The Journal has bcen on j 

! ast as possible, and the company jant | tljose nlissu iaed propositions a< 

,oen enrou,-age-d to expand its p; aJn . | Secretary of War Baker and has 

! he shortage of machine guns at tr but trying to criticize him. But since! 

n,g camps is. of course, admitted, em _ distinguished Secretary is now a 

this has at least been partially ,j par the opinions of the Scottsl ^ 

” " |ood j Journal look rather small—even 

• ue slatenuMit ihai Gcaci. \\L . , . 

Alio. iate as this weeks issue. The er 
was among the military experts . v * ne e(1 

advised that a large force he c- „ , '. .. 110 iear d that 

out. even though i, was known L^f! Tindlcate ' 1 l>»^elf last Mod 

was no complete equipment forW !. j , h Prp-Tdent .' 1 .° Ut ., aS blg a ma l 
the time, is also extremely in poinl rc . Americans . “ 6 6568 ° f 1 

does not absolve the secretary fron. ' - . . 


than! all night to receive this highway billjiine, good The Governor is openly j includes the following: 
3 of! on the night of March 6 and morn-joeing denounced by Republican State 

Hous< 


to ing of March 7, 1917, he knew* he was pfjouse officials for his policy. They 
jeen t doing an unconstitutional act. He 'even predict over there “that the party 

the! knew the highway bill was not acted win carry Indiana this year in spite! 

x>ve‘ on in the Senate until after 1 o'clock 0 f the Govern^> as one good Ilepub -1 

Tu m !::uli -- -fwr - L- < TTn ^ 

asHhe iJni was not enrolled *ud signedinois street tfiG^otbcr day. He is now! 
lito r until about 4 o’clock in the morning referred to as Hanly No. 2. There is. 


AVheatless Monday. 

Meatless Tuesday. 

Wheatless Wednesday. 

Pork less Saturday. 

One meatles s, meal eve r:* day. 
“yno vviieuiic^n iiicai every day. 
Baconless breakfasts every day. 
Utmost saving of fats and su* 


* ; cc t. —four hours after the constitutional j not a Republican official in the State every day. 
day time limit had expired and the Legis-; House who was elected to office who is I The people of Indiana are diref ted 
L as lature was legally dead. The idea of now friendly to the Governor, or who | by the federal food administrator I for 


fry.* [persons are already on strike in Ber- 

The resolution evidently had for its I a,u * nu| uber is being added to 
sole purpose the indorsement of the ! H° ur ly, the Exchange Telegraph cor- 
j President and Secretary of War Baker i 1 ' C 8 I )on( lent at Copenhagen telegraphs 
.and was entitled to adoption, if Indf-*’Tuesday’s date. The movement 
11 ,s | a na is to properly support the war | extended to the provincial 

1011 and play no Republican politics. And : * owns - 

what objection could there be to the! Th e Berlin correspondent of the Pol- 
Keach resolution? itiken of Copenhagen reports that the 

I The Indianapolis Star, editorially, strikers have fo ^* in cd a workmen’s 
Thursday opposes the adoption of the council of 500 with an ‘‘action com- 
^a ker indor seme nt in the following. nii * ssion ten men and women in- 

^ u* 1 nHin ~ T T n . ^ ^ 

Mr. KcarF, u .,1 „ f .furi»tn-u» n . Socialist leader, and Philip SdicTIc^ 
wfiV^nv un- j uiann, tho majority Socialist leader. 

• “i*' ynoxna expect * ^ * * 

to ap- 


ars j ^®rst.anfl 

I he S ta to 
orove the 


Counc 

work 


Dyali asking people to spend $60,000 to,has a decent word for him. He is a [this state, H. E. Barnard, also toj ob-1 


gratify a selfish gang of represents -1 joke. 


I serve Friday as a meatless day. 


Other Leaders Well Known 

ISSwTr V)V 0tliev merabers of commission 

?o C the a bo^y Ge T ° rg Ledeb0Ur a ' nd William 

ifWen.se has stood square!v ancPfiiHy I Dittman * Independent Socialists and 

don e 1>r a OS v t Q ; , ;if ri , erirlCl1 ^ ^ Herr DraU1 ”- 

able work in mobilizing tho rc- ^ ont >' Socialists, the dispatch adds. 
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STATEMENT THAT WILL APPEAL TO THE PUBLIC. 

The statement made before the senate military committee yes¬ 
terday by Secretary of War Newton D. Baker will appeal to the 
public generally, we believe, as a straightforward presentation off 
tacts without any disposition to hold back anything. It was frank 
and courteous, and will make new friends for this much attacked 
member of President Wilson’s cabinet. 

Mr. Baker frankly admitted the mistakes that have been made, 
but he showed they were exceptions and not characteristic of the 
general management of army matters. And he demonstrated con¬ 
clusively that the same mistake is not likely to be made twice. In 
asking that complaints of any kind be referred to him before being 
made the basis for sensational attacks the secretary was entirely 
within his rights. That should be done at all times, for sympathetic 
co-operation is essential to the best results in the war department, 
or any-oth&r department. 

Secretary Baker .struck the keynote with reference to no little 
criticism of the war activities of the government when he said it 
arises from the impatience of the nation to “do this great thing 
quickly.” When people consider carefully the magnitude of the 
task at hand, and what has been done toward its accomplishment, 
we feel sure they will.be gratified and surprised at the results that 
have been achieved. For a nation that has not been for years on a 
war basis, or even a preparedness basis, the assembling and train¬ 
ing of a million men in a few months is little short of wonderful. 
If some of the administration’s critics will think more of the larger 
aspects of the matter, and less of the comparatively few mistakes 
hat have been made, they will doubtless indulge in less criticism. 

The letter read by Secretary Baker from Mrs. Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, the noted writer, was significant. This gifted woman, 
who has a son in the service of the nation, has visited the different 
camps and she has seen things in quite a different light from the 
way Senator Chamberlain and some others view them. She has 
words of praise for the conduct of the camps and, while she says 
that some mistakes have probably been made, on the whole her i 
pressions are decidedly favorable. 

As to the matter of ordnance and the complaint that thousand*, 
of men were sent to camp before the camps were ready for them, 
Secretary Baker generously assumes the responsibility, but in 
these as in other matters he acted on the advice, and sometimes 
insistence, of high army officers of undoubted ability and wide ex¬ 
perience. It is significant, in view of ex-President Roosevelt’s criti¬ 
cism of Secretary Baker, that one of these officers whose advice 
was freely sought was Major General Leonard Wood, whom the 
Colonel has referred to on more than one occasion, we believe,' as a 
man of very superior attainments along military lines. 

No few of the things which Senator Chamberlain complains are 
due to the actions of subordinates, for which Secretary Baker is in 
no way responsible except on the broad principle that he is the head 
of the war department. But in every such case the defects com¬ 
plained of have been corrected immediately. There are some faults 
doubtless in the system 
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UNFAIR CRITICISM 

While there is much that can be justly said in 
criticism of the War Department, as indeed there 
can be of everything: else with which human be¬ 
ings have anything to do, a great deal if not most 
of the criticism that has been made of Secretai^- 
Baker and his associates is unfair and unjust. For 
• nstance. Senator Chamberlain, in Ills arraignment 
of the War Department a few days ago, offered 
in evidence two cases of death attended if not caus¬ 
ed by neglect of physicians and nurses. They wore 
*iost sad and drew tears from many of his 
auditors in the Senate Chamber. The recited cir¬ 
cumstances were inexcusable. They call for th» 
severest condemnation, and no doubt have the 
severest condemnation of the War Department, 
which will see that those individuals responsible 
for these deaths we punished. 

But, as the New York World asks, are these two 
cases fairly typical of the situation among over a 
million men in camp, away from home, exposed to 
new conditions affecting bodily health and inevitably 
bringing together sporadic cases of contagious dis¬ 
orders under circumstances most favorable for 
their spread? They are so presented by the Sen¬ 
ator. They are absolutely disproved as such by the 
broad fact which he is obliged to acknowledge 
Tus broad fact is that the death-rate among 

the rr a " * milU °" encamped soldiers in 
the first and worst months of their new environ¬ 
ment to date is actually lower than it would have 
een among them at home, as proved by a long 
life-insurance experience for selected lives of 
these ages. And the Senator has to admit it. The 
American Army is the healthiest in the world 

1 m ^war LaCA ‘ ^ ***&*■ »r*,i 

j mobilized far baclTofSt ^ f ° r bein 4 

[while disease heretofore ha^adway^bee"*^' ^ 
deadly ta an army than the e ‘ , far moro 

'great advance in til l,” y " buUets ' the 

i* , Jgiene of camp has still left 

■t * foe more dangerous than in civil life. 

‘ ecretary Baker's solicitude for the health and 

laT °That it°h dier h h ' lS be0 " n ° t0I ' i0Usly Pwtlcu- 
bat it has been extraordinarily effective is 

r*r 

feeling as tvn,v«, * P to harrow Public 

demagogy has descended* 1 “to^ts 7^ C ° ndiUons ’ 
tnaea t-o its lowest depths. 
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STATEMENT THAT WILL APPEAL TO THE PUBLIC. 

The statement made before the senate military committee yes¬ 
terday by Secretary of War Newton D. Baker will appeal to the 
public generally, we believe, as a straightforward presentation o& 
lacts without any disposition to hold back anything. It was frank 
and courteous, and will make new friends for this much attacked 
member of President Wilson’s cabinet. 

Mr. Baker frankly admitted the mistakes that have been made, 
but he showed they were exceptions and not characteristic of the 
general management of army matters. And he demonstrated con¬ 
clusively that the same mistake is not likely to be made twice. In 
asking that complaints of any kind be referred to him before being 
made the basis for sensational attacks the secretary was entirely 
within his rights. That should be done at all times, for sympathetic 
co-operation is essential to the best results in the war department, 
or any other department. 

Secretary Baker .struck the keynote with reference to no little 
criticism of the war activities of the government when he said it 
arises from the impatience of the nation to “do this great thing 
quickly.” When people consider carefully the magnitude of the 
task at hand, and what has been done toward its accomplishment, 
we feel sure they will be gratified and surprised at the results that 
have been achieved. For a nation that has not been for years on a 
war basis, or even a preparedness basis, the assembling and train¬ 
ing of a million men in a few months is little short of wonderful. 

If some of the administration’s critics will think more of the larger 
aspects of the matter, and less of the comparatively few mistakes 
that have been made, they will doubtless indulge in less criticism. 

The letter read by Secretary Baker from Mrs. Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, the noted writer, was significant. This gifted woman, 
who has a son in the service of the nation, has visited the different 
camps and she has seen things in quite a different light from the 
way Senator Chamberlain and some others view them. She has 
words of praise for the conduct of the camps and, while she says 
that some mistakes have probably been made, on the whole her r 
pressions are decidedly favorable. 

, As to the matter of ordnance and the complaint that thousand 
of men were sent to camp before the camps were ready for them, 
Secretary Baker generously assumes the responsibility, but in 
these as in other matters he acted on the advice, and sometimes' 
insistence, of high army officers of undoubted ability and wide ex 
penence. It is significant, in view of ex-President Roosevelt’s criti¬ 
cism of Secretary Baker, that one of these officers whose advice 
was freely sought was Major General Leonard Wood, whom the 
Colonel has referred to on more than one occasion, we believe as a 
man of very superior attainments along military lines. 

No few of the things which Senator Chamberlain complains are 
due to the actions of subordinates, for which Secretary Baker is in 
no way responsible except on the broad principle that he is the head 
| °f the war department. But in every such case the defects com- 
| plained of have been corrected immediately. There are some faults 
doubtless in the system of army organization, but such things can¬ 
not be corrected in a day. That they will be corrected from time 
to time seems assured. 

On the whole, the reply of the secretary of war to the senator 
from Oregon will impress the average person, we believe, as a 
forceful presentation of the matter of war department activities 
m all its aspects. It was not a defense from criticism as much as 
an explanation m deta.il of the principal things that have been done 
and not done, in getting ready for war. And when due allowance 
has been made for the necessity of errors in connection with such 
a large undertaking, and a comparison made with army prepara 
tions on former occasions, in 1898, for instance, it will be verv 
readily realized that much of importance has been done in a very 
short time. J 
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UNFAIR CRITICISM 

While there is much that can be justly said ii 
criticism of the War Department, as indeed tlier 
can be of everything: else with which human be 
mgrs have anything: to do, a great deal if not raos 
of the criticism that has been made of Secretai* 
Baker and his associates is unfair and unjust. Fo 
instance. Senator Chamberlain, in his arraignmen 
of the War Department a few days ago, offere 
in evidence two cases of death attended if not cans 
gg by neglect of physicians and nurses. They wer 
•lost sad and drew tears from many of hi 
auditors in the Senate Chamber. The recited oir 
cumstances were inexcusable. They call for tip 
severest condemnation, and no doubt have th< 
severest condemnation of the War Department 
^hich will see that those individuals responsibh 
for these deaths are punished. 
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*tor. They are absolutely disproved as such by the 
Hoad fact which he is obliged to acknowledge 
This broad fact is that the death-rate among 
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e first and worst months of their new environ 
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ABOVE EVERY OTHER CON¬ 
SIDERATION. 

( There arc indications that the Ameri¬ 
can people as a whole are going to takej 
the view that Secretary Baker has giv¬ 
en a very satisfactory account of hisj 
stewardship. There is some indication.- 
too, that critics constructive,, if not de¬ 
structive, share this view. Senator 
, Chamberlain, himself almost persuaded^ 
jit would scorn, complained mainly of the 
l failure of the department to take the 


I 

country 

| But here, 


into its confidence. \ 

too, the secretary of war, 
j was ready. He drew from his pocket 
a clipping from a German paper, in 
which the statement was attributed t(e 
that the war prepara-i 


r 


| lion in the United States for the most 
1 part had taken the form of talk, and 
(again, there was the explanation that, 
|! accord ing to t he secret service agents of' 
j the - Washington government, the Ber- 
!(lin government was still mystified as to 
the number of American troops in 
France, and as to other achievements of 
the war organization. 

Since time is of the essence of things 
just now it would appear unfortunate 
that Secretary Baker must again re¬ 
turn to the capitol for another day of. 
talk. It is the purpose of senators to, 


cross-examine the head of the war or¬ 
ganization, and it is announced that', 
the Senate Committee # on Military Af-i 
fairs is to adhere to its determination* 
to press for a war cabinet, or council. 

Quite apart from the achievements, 
or possible failures of the wav depart¬ 
ment, we have felt that it might prove,* 
a very good thing to correlate the war 1 
military activities under such a 'body, 
whose chief, if not only function will 
be to organize and to plan, in constant 
touch with the President, as command¬ 
er-in-chief of the army and navy. Such 
a cabinet would perhaps be regarded as 
a definite and tangible agency, a body 
directly respon s ible to the public. Such 
a body ought to he able to do for the 
United States what the supreme Allied 
council is doiftg for the Entente cause 
in Europe. The great and vital need 
for such an organization was long felt 
abroad, and there is little doubt that it 
would have conic much sooner had not 
some of the military leaders looked 
upon the proposed council with a meas¬ 
ure of distrust, or had there not been 
some /car of a possible conflict of rm> 
tional interests. Members of Congress, 
too, would feel ‘better about it as many 
members of the national legislature 
have had a feeling that they have been 
virtually shut out of the war organiza¬ 
tion — so much so, in fact, that members 
found it very difficult to legislate hi* 
1 elligently when it became necessary to 
legislate. 


"— \Yc Hunk UTcT• American people are 
not^likejy to fall out with the war de¬ 
partment. if mistakes have been made 
as to ordnance, or the exact type of ma¬ 
chine guns or rifles finally adopted. The 
very fact that this country was not 
ready for the war, and that it is taking 
some time to get ready, affords about 
all the evidence that the world needs 
of the country’s just and righteous aims] 
in the conflict. But the department, 
and all the responsible authorities, 
should put above every other consider¬ 
ation, if they have not already done 
so, the care of the individual soldier, 
especially in sickness. There should be 
no isolated cases of inhumane treatment 
of soldiers for Senator Chamberlain or 
anv other person to read about. The 
armv doctor who will mistreat or neg¬ 
lect a soldier is no better than any j 
other sort of Hun, and lie should be j 
dealt with accordingly. The head of : 
the war department said that prison] 
sentences for some doctors, under this 
charge, had been taken under advise¬ 
ment. To jail they ought to go. The 
Oregon Senator said he had received a 
great many complaining letters from 
relatives of men in the army. We re¬ 
peat: the generality of people are go¬ 
ing to be very well satisfied if the sev¬ 
eral executive departments do the best- 
thev can with the ordnance supplic 


but there must be no laxity or lapses, 
in taking care of the men in the field. 

Just in this connection it is announced 
that the Red Cross is making plans to 
keep relatives in close touch with sol¬ 
diers in the camps, and especially in 
the military hospitals, as is already be¬ 
ing done in France. Xo doubt Secre¬ 
tary Baker has a realizing sense of the 
fact that all doubt must be removed 
from the minds of the American mothers 
and fathers, as to the treatment their 
soldier sons are receiving. Wo suppose 
the announced plans of the Red Cross, 
for home work, will reduce to a min¬ 
imum the possible neglect of any sol¬ 
dier anywhere, or in any branch 
the service. 
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Charlotte Daily Observer 
1-50—1918 


CHAMBERLAIN’S CHANCE 

There, was not very much of a disposition to cross¬ 
question Secretary Baker when he gave his testi¬ 
mony before the Senate Committee, nor is it to be 
anticipated that there will be much on the occasion 
of his “recall.” The condition of preparedness to 
which the Army has been brought since war was 
declared was of a character that surprised the unin¬ 


formed, or those who had made a noise without 
being sure what they were making it about. Even j 
Colonel Roosevelt must have found something in 
the Secretary’s revelations to commend—and still, 
Secretary Baker did not go as far as he might have 
gone. He revealed only so much of the country’s 
war secrets as was forced from him in defense of 
the War Department. The intimation comes that 
Senator Chamberlain will press his bill for a War 
Cabinet, notwithstanding the showing made by the 
Secretary, and in order not to lay himself open to 
the charge of unseemly haste in the matter, will 
have the bill again submitted to the committee. 
Knowing the attitude of Congress in this particular 
matter it would appear that Senator Chamber- 
lain is needlessly prolonging discussion of a mat¬ 
ter that is already practically removed from the 
field of debate. The country is opposed to a dan¬ 
gerous interference with the management of the 
war by the President and it is safe to say that 
Congress does not intend to permit it. It looks 
like Senator Chamberlain now has ah opening 
through which to make a graceful retirement, r.n 
opportunity the embracing of which w’ould elevate 
him in the estimation of his country. 


Oreeiisboro, H. 0. Daily News 
I -SO—1918 

Republican paper,-Col. Roosevelt 
credited with its control. 

















































A Successful Investigation. 

It Is but just to say that Secretary 
Baker’s latest statement to the Sen- 
file Committee on Military Affairs has 
produced, on the whole, a favorable 
impression. This is due partly to the 
exhibit he was able to make of great 
things actually accomplished in cer- 
' taIn directions, partly to the en¬ 
couraging nature of the assurances 
he felt himself warranted in giving 
with regard to things yet to be 
achieved, but, most of air, to the 
marked change in the Secretary’s per¬ 
sonal attitude toward the legislators ■ 
inquiring of him and toward the gen¬ 
eral subject of the investigation. 

In the latter respect Mr. Bakes 
seemed almost like another man; and 
the disappearance of much of the 
earlier jauntiness, the cocksureness, 
the resentment of proper interroga¬ 
tive criticism as if it were intrusion 
on the part of the Senators, the dis¬ 
position to engage in a contest of wits 
where the situation demanded from 
him sober, earnest, modest coopera¬ 
tion in the purpose of the Inquiry, 
would be enough in the case of so im¬ 
portant a public official to justify the 
legislators in having summoned him 
io the stand. This modification of 
tone and temper is a good thing for 
the country; it is also a good thing 
for Mr. Baker. 

Tf there is in consequence a some¬ 
what kinder feeling throughout the 
republic to the Secretary of War 
there is also a better understanding 
now of what his department has done 
in a great national crisis, as well as 
of what It has failed to do that might 
have been done for the advancement 
of victory. The investigation has 
brought to the knowledge of the peo¬ 
ple some cardinal facts previously 
withheld from them by mistaken no¬ 
tions of the sphere of censorship, 
while all the time doubtless well 
known to the enemy. 

The moral gain to the cause by Mr. 
Baker’s disclosures of the rate of 
progress in military preparation is 
considerable and undeniable. Much 
good and little harm has been done in 
this way. We must I'emember, how¬ 
ever, that while his exhibit of credit¬ 
able achievement is as ample as pos¬ 
sible in detail and frankness, it is no 
more than human nature to minimize 
the minus quantities of the equation, 
to generalize them as mistakes cor¬ 
rected as soon as detected, and to 
seek to brighten with hopeful prom¬ 
ises of increased efficiency the dismal 
conditions of past experience. 

The tangle is interminable while 
Ked Tape remains in the War Depart¬ 
ment as Secretary Baker’s superior. 
The succession of mistakes to be de¬ 
tected and corrected is endless in Its 
possibilities If the system is inher¬ 
ently Inadequate to the needs of the 
times. Mr. Baker’s testimony does 
not dispose of the main question, and 
that is whether the United States 
Government now possesses the best 
machinery for avoiding delay, speed¬ 
ing up the war and winning it. 

This is the greatest question now 
before Congress and the country. 


The Vindication of Mr hakertf# 

It is a patriotic duty for ono to ('c Jd 
the impressive statement of Secre¬ 
tary Baker before the Senate commit¬ 
tee in reply to the charge or Senator 
Chamberlain that the war department 
has “fallen down” in prosecuting the 
war. It was a dangerous, even wick¬ 
ed. assertion for the senator to make 
on the basis of the evidence which 
ho presented to support liis position. 

Even among his own sympathizers 
there were those who admitted that 
he had failed to prove his charge. But, 
worst of all, the senator’s performance 
from first to last has been inevitably, 
if not designedly, directed toward 
weakening popular confidence in the 
■government. On that account, particu¬ 
larly, Secretary Bakers presentation 
of the government's case and his. •re¬ 
view of the government's achievements 
must comman^the iab.sk attfcntfvc 
consideration^^44ff 

The reply-ds crushing. uAfcs/one’s 
mind is hopelessljMfiased against the 
secretary or the president, or is ob¬ 
sessed with ulterior purposes who§e 
promotion calls for the secretary’s 
downfall, it must be recognized that 
the achievement already b;jiks so lar^e 
as to make the mistake^ftrtci* faiiur^ 
of the department seem* J^y .Tomj^qjf* 
son of minor importance in the record. 

Aside from the secretary’s success in 
throwing new light upon mooted 
points in the mobilization, equipment 
and training of the army, which have 
been widely exploited, he has impres¬ 
sively recalled what most people have --*^«***w» o unHcvcmfiH is 

forgotten, namely, .the necessity from l no ^ c °ottned to what has been done 
the start of subordinating own ! in ^T&nce or in the creation of a new 

military program to the imperative army a men now ready to 

needs of Britain and especially France. sail for the distant theater of war. He 
Th3 inside story of the demands of has in 3d months radically reorganized 
France cannot- yet be told in its full- ; tIle wlloIe machinery of the war de- 
ness, but Mr Baker wisely gave ns : l 3artm ent—an achievement summa- 
hints of the steadily increasing pres- rized ahpther article on .thfe page, 
sure to expand our operations abroad The “ drive ” against him for the pur- 
beyond all previous forecasts of the pose °* forcill « llim out of tho posl- 
most probable contingencies. This tion he now bolds Is unjustified by 
knowledge must be considered, also, any k° dy of facts tliat can bo assem- 
in connection with the -frequent era- in the face what he lias done, 
barrassing changes in the character xt be injurious to tho gigantic 

of the demands of our allies—their ? UHdertakln * ,n % hich LhQ 
insistence in the beginning upon 
munitions, supplies and tonnage; their 


tign service, w© nave in i* ranee to¬ 
day much more than tliat number, Mr 
Baker declares that “early, this year 
we shall have an army of 500,000 in 
France, and that during the year wc 
3011 Id send at least a million more, 
making a total of 1,500.000 soldiers 
in France before next Winter. In 32 
American training camps there are at 
this moment about 1 , 000,000 men 
ready to sail, and every man of them 
could go armed and equipped 
Consider, also, the vast engineer¬ 
ing and construction work already 
done in France, or in process of ac¬ 
complishment—great storehouses and 
plants for supplies, new piers in har¬ 
bors, barracks for soldiers, road build¬ 
ing for the British and French armies 
by onr own regiments of engineers, 
and, to top all. a railroad 600 miles 
lcng for the use of our own army\ for 
which the entire equipment has had 
to be shipped from this country. These 
operations, at such a distance, are stu¬ 
pendous; our people Cannot tako in 
their dimensions by any exercise of 
tho imagination, although it is most 
oas.v for obstreperous faultfinders and 
pestilential politicians to fill our ears 
with outcries against the defects in i 
training camp site and the criminal 
delinquencies of a few medical officers 
on the home front, where the poisdn 
gas of politics is used to blind .he 
country to th© outlines of a colossal 
achievement in the making before it?; 
very eyes. 

Secretary Baker’s achievement is 


sudden cry for soldiers for “moral 
‘effect” and then for more and more 
soldiers; and. still again, their shift 
back to supplies and tonnage in pref* 
erence to man pow 3 r. 

In broad outlines, what are the re¬ 
sults to-day? The government sent in 
1917 a much larger army to France 
than the maximum of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
own estimate early* last summer 
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what was required. Roosevelt in June destr0y is collapsing 

thought 200,000 men ample for for- ’ f0r the 500(3 of the ar 


. ... i! IIJV IlCtUWII- IS 

ged to experiment at this time 
g secretary uf war , who f 

would necessarily haye very much toj 
learn before he could give to the coun- 1 
trv the best that was in him. Borne 
3 f Mr Baker’s critics afe now admit- 
-ing that he has mado great improve¬ 
ments in our war machine, but iheir 
atest cry is that he not fundamentally 
’sympathetic” with war. In heaven's 
(name! what civilized man could be? 
^he signs are many that the effort 
destroy him is collapsing, as it 

--■my and 
,ur cause it cannot collapse too soon. 







































Secretary Baker** Word* Hearten the 
American People. 

While more details concerning some 
things which he treated only in a general 
way will be brought out when Secretary 
Baker is questioned by members .of the 
Senate committee, it can be said that his 
| statement of Monday regarding the work 
that has been done and is being done by 
j the War Department is most reassuring. 

| Early failures are admitted ; there is no 
glossing over disappointments where they 
nave been experienced. The Secretary 
has made it clear that he and the higher 
officers of the department fully realize 
the magnitude of the task they have in 
hand and understand the determination' 
of the country to see that task well done. 

Much has been accomplished. The rec¬ 
ord is made up not so much of the num¬ 
ber of American soldiers sent to France i 
and those who soon will be sent as of 
the success that has attended the making 
of our great citizen army and of what!I 
has been done in France to prepare for. 
their coming. 

Secretary Baker did not touch'hpon the 
changes made in the War Department as 1 
the result of the testimony brought our 
by the committee ,at its earlier hearings, 
but he did go frankly into the various; 
phases of the supply situation, answering 
the criticisms concerning rifles and ma- ’ 
chine guns and clothing. That there had 
been delays he admitted, but he showed 
from the latest reports that the men now 
have uniforms overcoats, thaf*the de- 
i vision to adopt a rechambered Enfield 
was.made by the experts of the army after j 
careful consideration of pros and cons.j 
and that the army in France is being sup¬ 
plied with machine guns and artillery by 
purchases made of France and Great 
Britain, these entailing no sacrifice on 
the part of our allies. Ou the contrary, 
purchases abroad are of value in enabling 
our allies to maintain the productive ca¬ 
pacity of their munitions plants at highest 
capacity, and mean. also, a valuable sav¬ 
ing in tonnage. lYi the meantime the pro¬ 
duction in this country is being speeded 
up in a satisfactory manner. Upon one 
point alone was the Secretary uncertain— 
as to whether, as had been intimated by 
Senator Frelinghuysen, the productive ca- 
| pacityyof shell plants in the United States 
is as high as it was when this country 
went into the war. 

While there are as yet practically no 
Browning guns, it was shown that jthere 
are machine guns of olher types at all 
the camps and cantonments for purposes 
of practice and training. The troops in 
France are supplied with Chauchat and 
Hotchkiss guns.. I^ewis guns have been 
bought and contracted for to the limit of 
the present ^capacity of the producers, 
who have been urged to increase-their 
plants. These guns, however,., are to be 
used for aircraft, not for ground work. 


Concerning Heavy Artillery. 

Secretary Baker makes a good case 
for General Crozier when he shows that 
since 1906 the Ordnance Department has 
been urging upon Secretaries of War 
and upon Congress the need for larger 
appropriations for heavy ordnance. He 
did not discuss the charge that the Ord¬ 
nance Department failed to utilize an ap¬ 
propriation for dies and machinery made 
the year before we entered ihe war, but 
doubtless will do so when questioned by 
the committee. 

l| I he Secretary is not particularly happy 
when he compares the American failure 
to meet the need for heavy guns with 
branees failure to realize the need when 
war broke upon her. Between August. 
1914. and our own entrance into the war 
wc had more than two years and a half 
| in which to have learned that need by 
| the experience of France and Great Brit - 
. ain, and we did nothing to meet it. That* 

| failure, with the object lesson before our 
eyes, cannot be excused by reference to 
similar failure during the preceding 
years, when Americans generally, and 
particularly members of the democratic 
party in Congress, preferred to belicVe 
the millennium of permanent peace at 
hand. 

The Secretary presented expert testi¬ 
mony to meet the “shoddy” cry. lie 
showed that the cloth now used for uni¬ 
forms is of virgin wool, the reworked wool 
or shoddy being used only in overcoats 
and in blankets, where it; makes for im-, 
provement rather than deterioration. 


Care of the Soldiers, 

No other portion of Secretary Bakers 
testimony is more satisfactory than that 
in whiuh he dea ls withrthe -alle gatio ns of 
neglect on the part of medical officers 
toward ill soldiers. It will be recalled 
that the most dramatic, if not the. most 
important, portion of Senator Chamber¬ 
lain's speech criticising the War Depart¬ 
ment had to do with two instances of that 
nature. While Secretary Baker had not 
had those two cases brought to his atten¬ 
tion, he was able to show that in similar 
cases the department had taken prompt 
and positive action; that the Secretary 
on the advice of the Judge Advocate Gen¬ 
eral had refused to approve the findings 
of court martinis which recommended no 
more severe punishment than dismissa’ 
for the offending medical officers, an* 
that the.papers had been sent; back to th\ 
division commanders with instructions to 
reconvene the courts and a recommenda¬ 
tion for more drastic punishment. The 
Secretary believes that medical officers 
guilty* of such plain neglect as seems es¬ 
tablished by the record in the cases he 
cited should be punished as similar neglect- 
has been punished upon occasion by the 
civil courts, in taking that stan/d the 
Secretary clearly reflects the wish of the 
American people. 


Calumny Put to Rout. 

The campaign of calumny and 
defamation waged by the detractors of 
the Wilson Administration reached its 
culmination in the speech delivered by 
Senator Chamberlain in New York on 
January 19, when he said : 

The military establishment of the 
United ' States has fallen down. There 
is no use to be optimistic about a thing 
that does not exist. It has almost stopped 
functioning, my friends. Why? Because 
: of inefficiency in every bureau and every 
department of the Government of the 
United Slates. 

Every American citizen who read 
that statement, which the President 
wa% constrained publicly to denounce 
as an “astonishing and unjustifiable 
distortion of the truth,” owes it to him¬ 
self and his country to read the state¬ 
ment of Secretary of War Baker made 
to the Senate Military Affairs Commit¬ 
tee on Monday last, and published in 
yesterday’s papers. 

The Secretary’s statement could not 
be characterized as a retort to his 
"critics, for it was absolutely impersonal 
and unimpassioned. But in revealing 
the magnitude of the task with which 
his department has been grappling with 
marvelous efficiency, and the extent of 
the country’s achievements in warlike 
preparation, he not only exposed the 
utter ignorance of his calumniators but 
left their miserable falsehoods not a leg 
to stand on. The things they say we 
ought now to be preparing to do have 
been done. The decisions in matters of 
moment with which they find fault were 
arrived at by and with the advice of 
the experts whom they say would be 
most competent to determine upon cor¬ 
rect and efficient procedure. The moun¬ 
tains of ineptitude upon which they 
have b<^en gazing with affected horror 
turn out to be molehills at the foot of 
lofty heights of unparalleled accom¬ 
plishment. 

This war machine that has “almost 
stopped functioning” has raised and 
equipped an army of a million and. a 
half in a few months, and transported 
nearly a third of it beyond the seas; it 
has cut down forests in France and 
turned them into barracks to house its 
troops ; it has built railroads, locomo¬ 
tives, piers, warehouses and dock ma¬ 
chinery in this country and erected 
them abroad; it has called the best 
brains of the nation to its service and 
used them to surmount unheard-of ob¬ 
stacles and to achieve unheard-of re¬ 
sults; it has made the proudest record 
in % annals of the country; it has 
conquered every difficulty save that cast 
iu its way by partisan malignity, by 
the damnable ingratitude of little minds, 
that would rob it of the confidence and 
co-operation of the country. 

It is for the people to decide how the 
efforts of do-notbings and faultfinders 
shall succeed in interfering w i ; h the 
successful completion of the great task. 
The people cannot reach a just decision 
without a conscientious study of the 
evidence. Secretary Baker’s testimony 
deserves the close attention of every 
careful seeker after the truth in a mat¬ 
ter that vitally concerns every citizen. 
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BAKER COAVICTS HIS CRITICS. 


\ Secretary of War Baker has convicted his critics of 
\taiking loosely. Answering charges of Senator Cham- 
^ berlam and others who have tried to represent the war 
\ fIe P ar toent as having fallen down, he shows that it has 
§‘°ne beyond expectations in getting men to France 
'• \ f. 111 tramin S others to go tlrere. Relative to the se- 
J lection of types of guns and the assembling of a large 
\J al 'my for training before all supplies were ready, he 
X showed ^that everything done was in accord with the 
i^yiews of such military authorities as Generals Persh- 
.mg and Wood. Concerning the purchase of artillery 
Irom France, he pointed out that the French had a 
Jarge supply on hand and that it was agreed upon as a 
jpommon sense policy for America to take advantage of 
since there was a demand in this country as/ ell as | 
< ca ^ ^ rom our aJ lies for the hurrying of air4xpedi-j 
sN ^ionary force to the scene. Then there was a greater : 

) pe ma nd for ships for the transporting of other sup- 
U i)lies * Now this country is producing military supplies 
at a rate that assures that our army will be thoimighly 
equipped when the time comes for it to strike. 

Here is an example of the looseness of some of the 
criticism: Congressman Medill McCormick only a few 
days ago reported that there was wonder in Great Brit¬ 
ain that so distinguished a soldier as General Wood 
should be “buried” when the United States was engaged 
m such a great war. It turns out, as shown in the 
news yesterday, that General Wood has been in France 
tor some, time .studying conditions with the view of 
service with the American forces there. 

Dealing with reports of medical neglect of men in 
the training camp, the secretary showed that such in¬ 
stances have been few and that punishment is meted 
out promptly to those responsible. Three officers have 
been dismissed from the army on account of such neg¬ 
lect and every reasonable complaint is investigated. 

While the secretary does not consider his judgment 
infallible, admitting’ that some mistakes may have been 
made, he gave reasons for his action that should satisfy 
the fair-minded that lie did as well as could be expected 
of anyone under emergency conditions. The whole case 
1 should be viewed frankly from the standpoint of the 
great distance this country had to go for preparedness 
after the neglect of many years. The task is of her¬ 
culean proportions, but the reports show that it is 
ieing mastered in record-breaking time. 

It is not that there should be no criticism of the 
iepariment, but that those who have undertaken to dis¬ 
credit it have shown that they do not know what they 
are talking about. 



ARMY FACTS AND FIGURES. 

The American army machinery has not 
\ broken down. President Wilson, by the 
V testimony of Secretary Baker before Ihe 
A Senate military committee yesterday, stands 
> v\ justified as declaring in refutation of Sena¬ 
tor Chamberlain’s earlier statement that this 
was “an unjustifiable distortion of the 
truth.” If the committee is honest with 
itself it will admit that it owes the country 
an apology for insinuating that which never 
was. 

Almost as important as the data fur¬ 
nished by Secretary Baker was the spirit 
of greater friendliness that characterized 
the entire proceedings yesterday. The Sec¬ 
retary of War, be it said, was a much better 
witness than on that previous occasion 
which was preliminary to the unpleasant 
controversy. 

Now, as to the exact truth in relation to 
the American army, abroad and at home. 
Naturally, the Secretary of War could not 
tell everything about the nation's prepara 
lions for beating the enemy, but it was 
enough for him to show that this country is 
doing its part with respect to men and ma¬ 
terials, and that almost everything done to 
date has been at the request of the govern 
ments allied with the United Slates. 

“The American army now in France, 
and to be there, large as it is now, and 
larger that it is to be, is provided with ar 
tillery of the types they want for the uses 
they desire, and our own streams of supplies 
to supplement what they already have is 
inaugurated, is in process, and deliveries 
have begun in a steadily increasing stream 
of production.” 

Forcefully and persuasively Secretary 
Baker made this declaration. He also spoke 
ot delays and mistakes, and what remedies 
were in effect to correct. A million men 
are ready to go overseas, and whatever de¬ 
ficiency in equipment occurred it is now 
understood that the military leaders them¬ 
selves were fully aware of what would hap¬ 
pen when so many Americans were called 
nurriedly to the colors. 

Secretary Baker’s appearance yesterday 
is bound to do a great deal of good. The 
country did want some fuller information 
than had been forthcoming previously, and 
to that extent the agitation has served a pur¬ 
pose. 
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Fruitless and Harmful. 

Senator Chamberlain has made his widely advertised 
>eeeh of vindication. Theodore Roosevelt has taken the 
ational Press Club and the country into his confidence 
i the issue he raised against the administration, 
leanwhile, the presidents efficient handling of the nar 
3CS on. 

Nothing has been accomplished either by Chamberlain or 
y Roosevelt. The war council measure will not receive the 
motion of congress; if it did, it could not become a law. ' 
hamberlain ’s other demand, that a director of munitions 
e appointed, is rendered superfluous by Secretary Baker's 
election yesterday of a “surveyor general" of all army 
urchases. 

The country does not indorse congress foisting, upon the 
resident a war directing agency of which he himself 
pcs not approve. It does not believe that the manage' 
lent either of the war or the navy department lias been 
such that safety demands the shelving either of Baker 
or Daniels. The president is responsible for the activities 
of both, and the country holds him and him alone account¬ 
able for results. 

America's strength in the war is not to be increased 
by mere meddlers, whether they be members of the senate 
or candidates for the presidency. Supporters of the gov¬ 
ernment. will not spend their time devising means of 
•deposing the head of the government from the position 
where the constitution places him and creating in his 
.place an extra-constitutional agency for the conduct of 
the war. 

Secretary Baker asks permission to go before the 
Chamberlain committee and reply to the Chamberlain 
accusations. It is hoped hc may feel at liberty to make 
public every fact that can properly be given, to the end 
that the American people may judge whether Chamber- 
lain and other hostile critics are right or whether the 
administration is right in their estimate of what the 
government is doing in furtherance of our war aims.; 
Until now most of the talking in this line has been done 
by those intent upon discrediting the war secretary. 

Constructive, honest criticism is always to be encour¬ 
aged. But nothing will be accomplished by critics with 
axes to grind or with personal partisan ambitions to 
fulfill. / 


SECRETARY BAKER AT HIS BEST. 

The statement defending his admin¬ 
istration of the War Department 
which Mr. Baker made to a large and 
critical audience in the Senate Office 
Building on Monday may be vulner¬ 
able to analysis, but as a brief it was 
adroit and brilliant. More than that, 
it was a challenge to the American 
people to admire the achievements of 
the Government in raising, equipping, 
and training large bodies of troops, 
and in transporting division after di¬ 
vision overseas, a challenge that 
proves irresistible to their pride of 
country. Mr. Baker may have used 
the superlative too freely in praising 
our performance, but he will not be 
criticised for that, and the colors he 
wrought into the picture will stay 
there. Furthermore, he will have his 
vindication when our troops go “ over 
the top ” upon the order of one of the 
most efficient soldiers that has com- i 
manded an American army, a consum¬ 
mate West Pointer, John Joseph 
Pershing. 

The questions that Senators will ask 
when Mr. Baker appears before the 
committee again may dim the lustre of 
his exposition of what the War De¬ 
partment has accomplished, but he 
has recognized his limitations and 
profited by his mistakes, which is a 
great gain. Mr. Baker's complacency 
will no 1 anger dismay his friends and 
Put a weapon into the hands of critics 
Who are just as patriotic as he is. 
They feared that he did not takd his 
responsibility seriously, that he would 
never grow up to it, that he lacked 
the energy and spirit demanded of the 
head of the American War Depart¬ 
ment in the supreme emergency. 
They are not yet convinced that he 
will pass muster and officially sur¬ 
vive the ordeal, but at his latest com¬ 
ing before the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee there was a self-reyelation 
full of promise. 

That frank and persistent criticism 
woke up Newton D. Baker and 
brought about the transformation is 
not to be denied. The subordinates in 
the War Department, some of them 
veteran army officers who knew 
things were not goiag right, are now 
buckling to their work with hope in 
their faces and fresh courage in their 
hearts. Red tape will be cut right and 
left, responsibility will no longer be 
evaded, and the war machine will 
gather speed. Hereafter, the right to 
criticise will not be contested. The 
Senate inquiry has proved a bracing 
tonic. 

It must be understood, however, 
that the most searching problems of 
the war are still to come. We have 
not begun to fight in France and the 
war may go on for years. It will 
take a strong, resourceful, inflexible 
man to conduct the business of the 
War Department. Secretary Baker 
lias coped with the preliminaries, 
learning as he went along, and 
standing up under criticism as best 
he could. But he has not been se¬ 
verely tested. Whether even the re¬ 
organization of the War Department 
which he has planned will satisfy 
Congress is a question to be settled 
only after debate on the- new legis¬ 
lation which Senator Chamberlain 
has proposed. Mr. Baker has filed 
his brief. The other side is to be 
heard. 
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truth as a weapon. - 

Whether Secretary Baker’s testimony revealed 
any military secrets of the United States whicli 
v ere not already in possession of the German 
General Staff or which can now be used by Ger 
many to the disadvantage of the American Arinj 
is a matter that can be determined only by events 

What the Secretary had to say about the num 
ber of Amerioan troops in France, about the work 
that the United States is doing in France and 
about the military plana of the United States in 
general is the kind of information that Govern¬ 
ments always endeavor to keep from the enemy, 
Nevertheless, this was a case that called for the 
ullest publicity, and the consequences' of contin¬ 
ued secrecy would have been infinitely worse than 
the most Indiscreet revelations of American mil- 
itary strength and Amerioan activity. 

The Chairman of the Senate Committee on Mil¬ 
itary Affairs had declared that the military estab¬ 
lishment cf the United States had “fallen down/’ 
that it had “almost stopped functioning,” that “it 
is a thing that does not exist.” He had made in 
the Senate of the United States a sensational at¬ 
tack upon the War Department in which he had 
c larged inefficiency and failure in practically 
every undertaking. The committee of which he 
is the Chairman had introduced a ft ill to depose 
the President, deprive him of his constitutional 
powers as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy and vest the war powers‘of the Govern¬ 
ment in a Cabinet of “three distinguished citizens 
oi demonstrated ability.” If Senator Chamber¬ 
lain had told the truth, if he had correctly pic¬ 
tured the situation, the Allies were confronted 
with their great disaster of the war—the collapse 
of the United States as a military power. 

There was no way to meet these charges which 
were made by Senator Chamberlain and attested 
by Theodore Roosevelt, a former President of the 
United States, except by such a statement as Sec¬ 
retary Baker made, whether discreet or indis¬ 
creet. | 

So far as the American people are concerned, 
tae Chamberlain charges need not have been taken 
too seriously. Soon or late the country would 
have assessed them at their true value, and in 
spite of Congressional pyrotechnics the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war -would have gone on without inter¬ 
ruption. But there was the state of public opin¬ 
ion in Prance and Great Britain to consider. In 
the absence of a detailed official denial the French 
people could have had no means of knowing that 
the Chamberlain indictment was the product o^ 
politics. Nor could the British people. Both of 
them are depending upon the United States for 
the military support without which the war is 
lost, and the effect of the Chamberlain charges, if 
they were not specifically contradicted, might 
easily have been disastrous. We could not ex¬ 
pect the British and French to hold If we had 
failed them through ignorance and inefficiency. 

There is no need on the part of Americans 
of denying that mistakes -have been made or 
that delays have occurred, or of minimizing 
either the mistakes or -the delays. The British 
and French understand about mistakes and de¬ 
lays even better than we do and are less likely 
to worry about them. But it is quite another 
matter when the Chairman of the Senate Commit¬ 
tee on Military Affairs declares that the military 
establishment has almost stopped functioning and 
introduces legislation to take the conduct of the 
war out. of the hands of the President and his 
legal advisers. In those circumstances military 
secrets could not be allowed -to stand in the way 
of the full truth. 

Secretary Baker's testimony will inevitably 
bring new assurance and confidence to the French 
and British as well as to the great mass of the 
American people. That is its complete justifica¬ 
tion, and in it there is additional proof that the 
danger of being too frank in war is far less than 
the danger .of being too secretive. Truth also is 
a great -military weapon. 
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WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 

It is to be hoped that Secretary Baker's 
statement will restore in the minds of the 
public the sense of ^proportion about our 
vast undertaking between the achievements 
made and the defects developed. Substan¬ 
tially we have a greater army than believed 
possible, better equipped than believed possi¬ 
ble and a greater proportion of men in 
France than believed possible. There is no 
major defect that has developed that was 
not a defect of the foresight of men who 
fairly rank as experts. 

The failure of the tent camps to be as 
healthful as expected is one. instance of this. 
There is no move that has been made with¬ 
out careful consideration of all factors by 
men whose position and standing entitled 
fciiem to speak authoritatively. There has 
been no neglect of responsibility by failure 
to follow up and punish neglect by sub¬ 
ordinates. If Secretary Baker was unable io 
answer from personal knowledge the exact 
conditions .of every kind of supply, was he 
fairly to be expected to? On the whole his 
reply is distinctly encouraging. 

it is most important, considering all the 
testimony pro and con, that we should 
understand what it is sought to establish. 
As Secretary Baker very well says, the soil 
on which the Upas tree of panic lest we were 
failing grew almost overnight was the over¬ 
powering desire of the American people to 
do great things magnificently. It was nour¬ 
ished by the testimony of Congress, where, 
as was entirely natural, the entire accent 
was on the false starts of the inefficiencies 
and the breakdowns. It fruited when the 
Garfield order seemed to indicate a break¬ 
down all along the line. In almost a day, a 
great part of the American public, and a still 
greater part of their newspapers, lost their 
grip on the assurance that they had had and 
became a prey to all kinds of forebodings 
and ready victims of rumors. 

The climax was Senator Chamberlain's 
sincere but hysterical and out-of-balahce 
outbreak. Following the Congressional in¬ 
vestigation, it snapped taut nerves. The 
theory of a complete breakdown, if not 
now here, then soon to dawn upon us, 
found only too fertile a soil in the minds 
of that, large, and important element of the 
country who are utterly unable to credit 
-President Wilson, or any other liberal, with 
effective,executive capacity. 

The Chamberlain resolution, which pro¬ 
posed to take the conduct of the war out 
of the hands of the President,- put him 
aside as merely a speaker, exhorter and 
statesman, not to be trusted with anything 
to do. with management, was a perfectly 
sincere expression of men for whom our 
English language unfortunately supplies no 
better Word th^n Tory. Fundamentally 
they are those who believe that no liberal 
< fn manage anything. This is no reflection 
on their loyalty or their sincere patriotism. 

If the American' army should march ii\to 
Berlin tomorrow they would gravely tell you 
that President Wilson had nothing to do 
with it. 

The hitches and delays that had been de¬ 
veloped were merely confirmatory in their 
minds of what they could not believe from 
the beginning, that America was making 
headway, that r our plans were intelligently 
and thoughtfully conceived and that there 
was a deep underlying efficiency which ac- 
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SECRETARY BAKER’S DEFENSE. 

That Secretary Baker made a good 
impression with his statement to the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee on 
Monday is conceded. He pretty thor-J 
ougkly disproved the charge that the 
War Department has “fallen down”— 
assuming that that phrase means that 
it has proved utterly inadequate to 
cope with the task before it. He showed 
that several of the complaints made had 
to do with cases that were exceptional 
and not characteristic. He satisfactorily 
explained others. It is true that on the 
one question of greater importance than 
all others — the question of the number 1 
and condition of the American troops 
in France—he apparently withheld in¬ 
formation without which it is impossible 
to form a clear opinion of the effective¬ 
ness of the work of his department. All 
that he said definitely in this connection 
is that there are many more than 100,000 
men in France now and that we will 
h~ve half a million therefearly in 1918. 
The reason the Secretary stated for 
not giving the exact number of men 
there now is that Germany is mystified 
over this matter and the best military 
opinion is that these facts should not 
be made public. If that is a valid rea¬ 
son, then the Secretary should not have 
been as frank as he was, for, knowing* 
about how many troops can be moved 
monthly and knowing that “early in 
1918” can include but two or three 
additional months of this year, it is a 
simple problem to figure oufc koagnlany 
troops are there now 

So figuring we can realize tfiEr there 
are with General Pershing at this time 
many more troops than any of the au¬ 
thorities had estimated it would be pos¬ 
sible for America to send. And that is 
very reassuring. After all, the busi¬ 
ness of getting troops to France is the 
biggest part of the War Department’s 
job, and if it has exceeded expectations 
in that particular it is easier to believe 
that such mistakes as have beep inade 
are incidental and not vital. /0 

So much is true. Secretary Baker 
has made a good showing for himself. 
The War Department has done much. 
It has not “fallen down.” All this can 
be conceded. But the question from 
now on must be, not, is the War De¬ 
partment doing well, but is it doing 
best that is possible? Not, have the 
mistakes that have been made been ex¬ 
cusable, but has sufficient protection 
been insured against a recurrence of 
mistakes in the future? Not, is the 
department’s organization good, but is 
it the best that can be had? 

To that question of organization 
Secretary Baker devoted but little at¬ 
tention in his statement. He made no 


explanation or jusnncation of the condi¬ 
tions making for confusion and lost mo¬ 
tion mentioned by William Hard in the 
article published in The Sun a few 
weeks ago. He made no explanation or 
justification of the circumstances con¬ 
nected with the appointment of Edward 
R. Stettinius as Surveyor-General of 
Supplies, to which reference was made 
in The Sun yesterday. To circum¬ 
scribe the authority of Mr. Stettinius 
in the way that the present organization 
seems to do is to render him incapable 
of successful work. It throws doubt 
upon the usefulness of the whole reor¬ 
ganization of the department with re¬ 
gard to purchasing which Secretary 
Baker announced a few days ago. That 
reorganization did not go as far as many 
competent men who have studied the sit¬ 
uation think it ought to have gone. Yet 
it seemed to indicate on the part of the 
War Department’s head a disposition to 
listen to criticism and to profit by it. 
That, after all, is one of the main things 
to be desired in a responsible govern¬ 
ment official. People could put up with 
a good deal of inefficiency in the War 
Department if they felt that every illus¬ 
tration of it brought about an improve¬ 
ment and a reform. The Stettinius af¬ 
fair, however, makes it appear that the 
Secretary of War is not able to profit 
by criticism, that his department is so 
enveloped in red tape that it cannot ex¬ 
tricate itself, and if this is true, of 
| course disaster is bound to come upon .it. 
1 It is difficult to reconcile the Secretary’s 
| action in this case with the idea of a 
i man as clear visioned as he has shown 
himself to be in other connections. It 
is difficult to believe that a man as 
keenly intelligent as he cannot see the 
absurdity of naming a man to control 
purchases and then binding him hand 
and foot. But that seems to be the 
state of affairs. It is very much to be 
hoped that the Secretary in his further 
appearances before the Military Affairs 
Committee will go into this question and 
that he will abandon his present position 
if he cannot justify it. 

The country is at war. No individ¬ 
ual’s interest can be considered for a 
moment against the interests of the 
nation. Good men must be replaced if 
better men can be found. Good meth¬ 
ods must be abandoned if better methods 
can be devised. A celebrated chess au¬ 
thority once said that the difference be¬ 
tween an ordinary player and a master 
was this, that whereas the ordinary 
player was satisfied with a good move, 
the master, seeing a good move, looked 
further to see if there was not a better. 
Let us hope that in this spirit the Presi- 
lent of the United States, the War Sec¬ 
retary and Congress will take up anew 
;he ,task of winning the war. 


i.. Secretary Baker’s Reply. 

jk, Secretary Bakers story concerning 
^iir war preparations and present mili¬ 
tary: conditions is exceedingly interest* 
$ng. It consumed four hours in the tell- 
{ingc.?-^carries a great deal of informa¬ 
tion. In f many respects it is reassuring; 
m eoma'- respqcts inspiring. Evidently 
JE? our military establishment has broken 
&owii thO breakdown is far from com¬ 
pleted ' 

^ If Secretary- Baker, on his first ap¬ 
pearance' before tho committee, had 
Vnacfo batters as plain' as he made them 
{yesterday, mueh of the high-pressure 
feeling manifested during the past top 
days about war activities might have 
^een prevented. It would certainly 
have been of smaller volume. 

'■ '.A very notable disclosure yesterday 
of still existing shortcomings on our part 
related to.. ships. Ships, indeed,. or 
rather the lack of them, may always be 
Expected to bob up when American ob¬ 
ligations “oyer there” are mentioned. 
^Between us and the redemption of those 
Obligations iie three thousand miles of 
Balt water difficult of negotiation. First, 
troops must be transported to the scenes 
jpf action, and, second, supported there. 
|-At present, tonnage is. conspicuously 
jphort. Nobody knows today what is pos¬ 
sible in the npar future in that con¬ 
nection. Mr. Baker, says that a million 
and rfhaif of soldiers will be ready this 
jyear for. transfer to French soil. But 
♦where are the-ships for the purpose? A 
Sfieet of enormous size will be necessary, 
©nd will have to be operated on. the 
Schedules of a ferry. 

Congress lias taken this maritime fea¬ 
ture of the hostilities into consideration, 
and made liberal money provisions for 
supplying the need. But backwardness 
there is as plain as elsewhere. Contro¬ 
versies over the tonnage program have 
been as warm as over other programs, 
with, the result that, as yet, we have in 
the main only paper ships on an imagi¬ 
nary occa.n. 


*ica.ra. 





















'SECRETARY BAKER’S SECOND 
DEFENCE . 


counted tor .many imnga umi superciciany 
seemed wrong. The proposal was and the 
purpose was to , establish a committee of 
three,business men to take the management 
of the war away from Wilson, and Wilson 
was perfectly right in demanding- a vote of 
confidence. 

It Is necessary to remember that there 
are two kinds of preparedness. There is a 
preparedness of material things and there 
is the preparedness of spiritual unity and 
moral purpose. Without the second, the 
first is useless. It is not to be denied that 
President Wilson is a past master in the 
second, and one of the most insistent critics 
of Secretary Baker, William Hard, writing 
in The^New Republic, winds, up one of his 
characteristic grumblings with the statement 
that Baker succeeded in all. war work in 
getting behind him ,to a remarkable degree 
the confidence of that element of workers 
upon whose efforts so much of our pro¬ 
ductivity really depends. 

The only fruitful purpose of all these 
investigations and replies is to establish not 
each and every shortcoming which our 
haste, our foresight, failure or expedients 
ipay have , caused, but it is to establish 
whether, by a total change of management 
we could do better in the future. The 
underlying.fear is that, at some time this 
year or next, it will soon be developed that 
we are hopelessly unable to supply some 
vital necessity. We are looking ahead, not 
looking back. What has been proposed is 
not so much to accelerate, and improve the 
existing system, but to substitute for it 
another system under control of somebody 
else than the President. Our choice is be¬ 
tween expansion and correction on the one 
side and, ori the other, reorganizing and 
substituting men of a different "‘state of 
mind.” • 

The most important points, therefore, in 
the Baker testimony are with whom he 
consulted and how far that consultation is 
to be accepted as the reasonable and in¬ 
telligent consensus of knowledge and fore¬ 
sight. If that failed to guard against mis¬ 
haps, then any other management would 
have failed at the same point. A second 
question is that of coherence of organization. 
Starting with the framework that existed, 
could a better organization have been devel¬ 
oped than that which Baker is developing, 
with the added handicap against any new 
plan that it necessarily involves, a disorganiza¬ 
tion'and. uncertainty before the new organi¬ 
zation can find, itself and weed .out its own 
misfits? We have to balance the delays we 
have made and . the experience we have 

gained against the delays inseparable from 
reconstruction. 

But back of it all and behind it all we 
have to keep clearly in mind that if a new 
organization is to be established, before it 
can even reasonably be hoped to function 
better it must have behind it and with it 
from the start the unwavering support of 
those same elements of liberalism which the 
President now holds. Lacking that, it might 
seem composed of angels of efficiency in the 
material things and yet prove a colossal fail¬ 
ure in the greater things by losing that unity 
of national morale among the elements 
which must work in co-operation if America 
is to win at all. 

Secretary Baker is not through with his 
testimony. There are points of common 
rumor which have not yet been discussed 
but which ought to be discussed. To the 
present, he has made a fair, reasonable 
answer and offered a vision of expected per¬ 
formance that is inspiring. But funda¬ 
mentally, whether we change systems or 
not, or whether we change personalities or 
not, no efficiency is to be hoped for from 
any shift which deprives the President of 
his leadership and control. This is the 
point to be remembered—the motion of any 
change must originate with the President 
out of his conviction, and the manner of the 
change must not alter his control. 


The first thing that stands out in the 
long statement made by Mr. Baker in 
his second defence of his conduct of the 
War Department is that Newton D. 
Baker can profit by his mistakes. The 
jaunty manner of the saucy witness 
trying to score on his cross-examiners 
which was so unworthy of the Secre¬ 
tary at his first hearing, completely dis¬ 
appeared yesterday. It was a soberec 
and much more earnest and straight¬ 
forward Cabinet officer who set forth 
i his point of view and his facts, and as 2 
result there can be no doubt that the 
impression he made was far more favor¬ 
able, both upon the Committee and upor 
the public at large. When it is a mat¬ 
ter of life and death to many thousands, 
and the conduct of the greatest enter¬ 
prise in which this nation ^vas ever en¬ 
gaged is under discussion, the Ameri¬ 
can people don't want a man to appear 
more eager to display his mental dex¬ 
terity than to clear the minds of Con¬ 
gress and the public as to what is going* 
on. It is, however, not only by his 
changed attitude that Mr. Baker gained 
yesterday. At a number of points he 
proved that certain criticisms of the 
Department were not well founded. 
Take the question of the Lewis machine 
guns, for instance. The man best fit¬ 
ted to judge of what is needed in that 
respect is certainly Gen. Pershing, and 
the Secretary was able to show that 
that officer desires the Lewis gun only 
for aeroplane work, and would rather 
wait for months for the Browning 
weapon than go ahead with the produc¬ 
tion of .the Lewis gun for his infantry 
units. 

In many other matters Secretary 
Baker was able to show that he had high 
military authority for the steps taken. 
Thus, for the system of cantonments and 
their location he proved that he had fol¬ 
lowed the exact wishes of the General 
Staff and of Gen. Wood as well. Gen. 
Wood was one of the officers who urged 
upon the Secretary the fatal blunder of 
drafting men and sending them to 
camps before there was even clothing 
or equipment for them. In fact, Mr. 
Baker was able to show that he has fol¬ 
lowed the military expert all along 
the line. This does not, however, 
prove that he always did the wise thing 
in taking that advice; in the matter 
of calling 180,000 men out under the 
Draft Act on September 1 he certain¬ 
ly erred, even if in doing so he follow¬ 
ed the counsel of so able an officer as 
Gen. Crowder. He should never have 
permitted this step until it was clear 
that the Medical Department was ready 
to care for this number of men, and the 
Quartermaster-General was able to 
clothe them so as to protect them from 
unnecessary disease. Hundreds have 
died because of this grave error. For 
some time past the military experts here 
and abroad have been a good deal dis¬ 
credited; it may prove that Mr. Baker's 
chief blunder has been in placing him¬ 
self entirely in their hands. 

Take the situation in the Medical De¬ 
partment, for instance. Why was it 
that when 500 cubic feet were recom¬ 
mended by an important civilian body 
to the Surgeon-General as the proper 
air space per. soldier, that recommenda¬ 
tion was cut down to the present figure 
of not much more than half, with the 
result that disease has spread? Has the 
iSecretary of t..u 


Surgeon-General accountable for the 
health of the army? Is he certain that 
the existing shortage of nurses is really 
necessary? Does he know that there 
are reserve organizations here in New 
York that can still be drawn upon? 
These and other questions of a similar 
character suggest themselves when one 
runs through the Secretary's statement 
of yesterday, and the question remains 
whether there is yet in sight the thor¬ 
oughgoing reorganization of the War 
Department, which the situation plainly 
calls for. together with the infusion of 
new blood into the various bureaus. The 
tion of helpful civilian committees 
jani the calling into service of distin¬ 
guished pian' from civil life undoubted¬ 
ly are helping greatly, but no one must 
oe blind 10 the fact that there is still a 
vast deal to be done. 

On the other hand, no one can read 
the statement of the Secretary yester¬ 
day without realizing what great things 
have been accomplished. We still can¬ 
not follow him in his boasting that this 
is the greatest army and the best in 
morale which has ever been raised. Even 
if it were true, this sort of thing smacks 
too much of American brag. But it is 
a remarkable achievement to be able 
to say that American engineer regi¬ 
ments which were still in civil life in 
April last have been organized, taken 
abroad, and so efficiently used as to have 
laid 600 miles of railroad. It is a re¬ 
markable showing that there will be 
500,000 American soldiers in France by 
the spring—even though the great bulk 
of them will be entirely untrained for 
trench warfare. The Secretary is in a 
strong position, too, when he says that 
only the question of transports will in¬ 
terfere with his placing a million and 
a half men in France by the end of this 
year. It is encouraging to know that 
every soldier who actually needs a 
rifle has one, and that it was on the ad¬ 
vice of the representatives of the Allies 
that the United States decided to equif 
its troops abroad with French and Eng¬ 
lish cannon; that, in fact, every stej 
taken by the Secretary has been in ac 
cord with the military representative. 1 
of the Allies. 

Indeed,! so effective, on the whole 
does the Secretary's statement of yes 
terday seem to us that we cannot bu 
believe that a large part of the politica 
attack upon him will now breal 
down. His ability is unquestioned, ant 
so are his zeal and his devotion to tin 
cause. No creation of a War Cabine 
at this time could possibly procure an} 
better results; it would probably enor 
mously confuse the existing situation 
As for appointing a new Secretary, the 
President, we take it for granted, wil 
not give a moment's thought to the mat- 
ter. Most of Mr. Baker's blunders arc 
surely behind him. Should any one else 
occupy his place at this juncture, the 
newcomer would be as lost as the babes 
in the woods, and it would be a long 
while before he could sufficiently pick 
up the threads to be aught but a child 
in the hands of his bureau chiefs. More 
than that, the Secretary's rough han- 
dling by the Senate will unquestionably 
stir him up to greater and greater ef¬ 
ficiency, and doubtless will add the 
greater vigor he needs in driving ahead 
the enormous machine he has so rapidly 
created. 
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EDITOR GLYNN ON THE POWERS OF TEE PRESIDENT. 

That the American people are so immersed in the present that 
they do not give the past the heied which is its due, is an observation 
not infrequently made by students of national traits. It has been, 
and is, a cause of anxiety that knowledge of history and a sense of 
historical perspective are not so vigorously cultivated in the United 
States as they ought to me. Only by this kind of information, this 
species of discernment, can we attain sound standards of comparison. 
The maxim that history repeats itself is illustrated every day.. It 
was never so strictly applicable, never posesssed of such practical 
value, as in this epochal time. Correctly to appraise what the Gov¬ 
ernment is doing, we must know what preceding governments have 
done. 

Former Governor Martin H. Glynn, editor of the Albany Times- 
Union, deserves particular commendation for the service he is per- 
orrning, in developing keenness of historic vision, and the faculty of 
istoric analogy in the popular, and, we may add, the critic, the 
civic mind. It should be stated that citation of the truths, and con¬ 
veyance of the lessons of history, is characteristic of Mr. Glynn, not 
only as an editor, but in his public addresses, and in the official 
capacities wherein he has at different times served. His speech at 
the St. Louis convention was a notable instance of the kind.^ His 
mastehly justification of President Wilson’s policies was reinforced 
with a wealth of precedents, drawn from the annals of the republic 
and the archives of different administrations, from the days of Wash 
ington onward. What Gov. Glynn thus presented before the Demo 
cratic National Convention, must have represented an immense 
amount of research. Few men have the patience, fewer still the 


capability for such inquiries. 

Now Gov. Glynn has written for his paper, the Times-Union, a 
signed editorial entitled, “President Wilson’s Burden.” It relates 
to the war-powers of the President, and is a reply to the New York 
Sun’s recent editorial on the same topic. Gov. Glynn’s editorial is 
a remarkably argumentative and scholarly production. In style and 
method it is Glynn through and through. Even if Martin H. Glynn 
had not signed it, we should have known that his pen indited it. The 
historic analogy, so typical of the Glynn writings and speeches,, is 
strongly in evidence in his analysis of the war authority with which 
the Constitution and legislation supplementing the Constitution and 
carrying its mandates into effect, have endowed President Wilson. 

Gov. Glynn has delved deep into precedent to show the true 
quality of the President’s functions in this time of war. The big 
fact with which we are impressed, in perusing the former Governor’s 
survey of the war powers of the President, is that these powers 
though concededly great are wholly Constitutional, and that vast 
as they are, they do not exceed precedent so firmly Embedded in 
our national history, that it is inexpugnable as the Rock of Gibraltar. 
For example, Gov. Glynn says: 

In our first' war when our real fight for liberty began, General 
Washington was clothed by ongress with the most ample, far-reaching 
and arbitrary powers. He was directed to win the war and to use 
such power in gathering together and maintaining the army; is 
conducting the work of securing supplies, in handing-traitors and 
rewarding loyalty as would enable him most thoroughly and effec¬ 
tively to accomplish the task of winning the war. And when the 
time covered by this act of ongress was about to expire a renewal 
of these broad powers was voted him to continue till the end of 
the war. They did continue and the war was won. 


After eighty years' came our next great war crisis. Abraham 
Lincoln, it appears, was not invested by Congress with the powers 
conferred on George Washington. But when the legislative function¬ 
ing of Congress proved unequal to the heed of the country, Lincoln 
took the authority without asking Congress. Again we quote 
Gov. Glynn: ' 
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Shows Folly of Concealing Facts 


T HE first impression, after reading Mr. 
Baker s speech to the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs, is that he has very ef¬ 
fectively ^-answere<l*~J^r. Roosevelt's, >«nvil 
chorus. 


Roosevelt's, 

'36 

Were simfi/a thing humanly possible, wi 
should guowihat Mr, Baker had silenced Mr. 
Roosevelt’s verbal mud-gun. But only Divine. 
Providence can work miracles. 

The second impression is one of wonder 
why Mr. Baker did not take the American 
people into his confidence and let them know 
long ago what was being done. 

The idea that the G-errhans do not know 
just 1 exactly how many troops we have in 
France and just where they are is naively ab¬ 
surd. 

And if the Germans know, why shoutd the 
American people be kept ignorant? 

Mr. Baker says that to keep the people 
uninformed is European practice. 

While this is not an absolutely accurate 
statement, we will take it at its face value. 

But what then? 

Why should OUR executive officials follow 
EUROPEAN practice, when the course of 
events has clearly shown that that practice has 
done far more harm than good? 

Why not have an AMERICAN practice of 
taking the people into the full confidence of 
the Government, keeping the people thorough¬ 
ly informed and relying upon the strong, good 
sense, true-blue loyalty and steadfast courage 
of the nation to hear both good and bad news 
with equanimity and undisturbed resolve ? 

We have always argued against this secrecy, 
against unnecessary censorship or concealment 
of any kind. 

Of course, we know well, that field move¬ 
ments of troops should not be disclosed in ad¬ 
vance. But there censorship should begin and 
end. 

See what has happened here at home on ac¬ 
count of this unwise and essentially undemo¬ 
cratic policy. 

Up to Monday nobody knew how the War 
Department was getting along with its huge 
task. 

Naturally, the people could only guess and, 
being in the dark, they were ‘prone to listen to 
and to believe pessimistic guesses. 

That gave such demagogues as Roosevelt 
their chance to fill the public mind with mis- 


I wars are either wen or lost not by military 
strength so much as by the intelligence, courage 
I and determination of the people behind the 
armies. 

• V 

The forces that win great wars are what 
Prince Bismarck was wont to call “the im¬ 
ponderables/ ’ 

Now, one of the most powerful of these ; 
“imponderables’' is the confidence of a people 
in their leadership, and the confidence *of an in¬ 
telligent and free people increases in e^act 
proportion to their certainty that they know 
all that is occurring, both the good and the bad, 
and the certainty that they are not taking one 
single step blindfolded. 

This psychology is no part of the -military 
officer’s training. He knows nothing of the 
imponderables. His professional training lehds 
him to distrust civilian participation in war 
information. And so he is for censorship of 
the most drastic and the most harmful kind. 

Very naturally, Mr. Baker, a civilian law¬ 
yer, is apt to defer to military opinion in mat¬ 
ters of this kind. Doubtless other secretaries 
are affected in the same way. 

The net result is that we have gone through 
nearly ten months of warfare without any¬ 
body except a close corporation knowing what 
was being accomplished. And because we 
have thus neglected to use the most powerful 
of “the imponderables,” the people have been 
altogether too apathetic toward the war. The 
simple truth is that no people’s enthusiasm can 
feed long on mere glittering generalities. 

The people want facts to talk about—real, 
concrete tilings to tell one another. And if 
facts are kept from them, their enthusiasm chills 
and sometimes dies. 

We say to the Congress very earnestly, and 
with only patriotic motive and intent, that 
nothing would so stir up our people to effort 
and so awake the fighting spirit as the repeal 
of the unlimited grant of censorship power un¬ 
der the “joker” clause of the Trading with the 
Enemy act and the complete restoration of the 
liberty of the press, subject only to the right¬ 
ful penalties for printing truly scandalous or 
seditious matter, after fair trial and conviction 
in a court of justice. 

And we say most earnestly to the President 
that he can find no means so potent to stir the 
people to enthusiasm and to willing sacrifice as 
the simple order to his subordinates to throw 
open all the^facts-jfood 
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fectively .answered^-sftlr. Boosevelt yanvil 

Were sudya thing humanly possible, we 
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Roosevelt’s verbal mud-gun. But only Divine. 
Providence can work miracles. 

The second impression is one of wonder 
why Mr. Baker did not take the American 
people into his confidence and let them know 
long ago what was being done. 

The idea that the Germans do not know 
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France and just where they are is naively ab¬ 
surd. 

And if the Germans know, why shoutd the 
Amexucan people be kept ignorant? 

Mr. Baker says that to keep the people 
uninformed is European practice. 

While this is not an absolutely accurate 
statement, we will take it at its face value. 

But what then? f 

Why should OUR executive officials follow 
EUROPEAN practice, when the course of 
events has clearly shown that that practice has 
done far more harm than good? 

Why not have an AMERICAN practice of 
taking the people into the full confidence of 
the Government, keeping the people thorough¬ 
ly informed and relying upon the strong, good 
sense, true-blue loyalty and steadfast courage 
of the nation to hear both good and bad news 
with equanimity and undisturbed resolve ? 

We have always argued against this secrecy, 
against unnecessary censorship or concealment 
of any kind. 

Of course, we know well, that field move¬ 
ments of troops should not be disclosed in ad¬ 
vance. But there censorship should begin and 
end. 

See what has happened here at home on ac¬ 
count of this unwise and essentially undemo¬ 
cratic policy. 

Up to Monday nobody knew how the War 
Department was getting along with its huge 
task. 

Naturally, the people could only guess and, 
being in the dark, they were "prone to listen to 
and to believe pessimistic guesses. 

That gave such demagogues as Roosevelt 
their chance to fill the public mind with mis¬ 
givings, to excite a public demand for a change 
in the Leadership of the President. 

Had the truth been told to the country day 
after day, exactly as Mr. Baker told it on Mon¬ 
day, Mr. Roosevelt might have scolded till the 
war ended and not had a handful of listeners. 

And it should be noticed that the War Sec¬ 
retary was FINALLY OBLIGED to tell the 
facts to th# people—so that no possible gain 
came from the long concealment, while un¬ 
doubtedly gre*X harm was done. 

The truth of .the matter is that the Govern¬ 
ment appears to give too much weight to for¬ 
eign military practice and foreign military 
advice. 

But military men, domestic as well as for¬ 
eign, are professionally prone to look upon 
war as merely a matter of armies and marches 
and biuttles and sieges—'while the truth is that j 


strength so much as by the intelligence, courage 
and determination of the people behind the 
armies. 

The forces that win great wars are what 
Prince Bismarck was wont to call “the im¬ 
ponderables.” 

Now, one of the most powerful of these* 
“imponderables” is the confidence of a people 
in their leadership, and the confidence'of an in- I 
telligent and free people increases, in e^act 
proportion to their certainty that they know 
all that is occurring, both the good and the bad, 
and the certainty that they are not taking one 
single step blindfolded. 

This psychology is no part of the -military 
officer's training. He knows nothing of the 
imponderables. His professional training lehds 
him to distrust civilian participation in war 
information. And so he is for censorship of 
the most drastic and the most harmful kind. 

Very naturally, Mr. Baker, a civilian law¬ 
yer, is apt to defer to military opinion in mat¬ 
ters of this kind. Doubtless other secretaries 
are affected in the same way. 

The net result is that we have gone through 
nearly ten months of warfare without any¬ 
body except a close corporation knowing what 
was being accomplished. And because we 
have thus neglected to use the most powerful 
of “the imponderables,” the people have been 
altogether too apathetic toward the war. The 
simple truth is that no people’s enthusiasm can 
feed long on mere glittering generalities. 

The people want facts to talk about—real, 
concrete things to tell one another. And if 
facts are kept from them, their enthusiasm chills 
and sometimes dies. 

We say to the Congress very earnestly, and 
with only patriotic motive and intent, that 
nothing would so stir up our people to effort 
and so awake the fighting spirit as the repeal 
of the unlimited grant of censorship power un¬ 
der the “joker” clause of the Trading with the 
Enemy act and the complete restoration of the 
liberty of the press,, subject only to the right¬ 
ful penalties for printing truly scandalous or 
seditious matter, after fair trial and conviction 
in a court of justice. 

And we say most earnestly to the President 
that he can find no means so potent to stir the 
people to enthusiasm and to willing sacrifice as 
the simple order to his subordinates to throw 
open all the facts, good and bad, to public in¬ 
spection. 

We know that that is what President Lin¬ 
coln believed and did. 

And it should not be forgotten that Presi¬ 
dent Lincoln waged the greatest war the world 
had then ever looked upon, and that he won it. 

It is our firm conviction that the people 
of the North never would have endured the 
strain and sacrifice necessary to preserve the 
Union had Mr. Lincoln listened to the urgency 
of his military commanders and his Cabinet 
secretaries and imposed a censorship upon the 
country. 

We feel that we cannot be far wrong in 
urging the President and the Congress to fol¬ 
low the wise policy by which Mr. Lincoln held 
his people's confidence and evoked their su¬ 
preme sacrifices and won eventual and decisive 
victory. 
















Jusf Mere Love Pats. 

A local contemporary, which has been 
notorious for its incessant fault-finding 
with everything: done by the Govern¬ 
ment in the management of the war, has 
made the wonderful discovery that'“the 
great mass of the plain people of these 
United States have forgotten party poli¬ 
tics. ... To imagine that we should 
‘play politics’ under the growing sliadow 
I of this ominous conflict is to accuse us 
i of insanity.” 

It appears that all the lying criticism 
of the past year “does not mean any 
basic lack of confidence in the official 
representatives of this country, who 
must do our fighting for us if we are to 
do any at all. It means rather that we 
have so much confidence in their sincere 
singleness of purpose that we all believe 
they will welcome and benefit by honest 
criticism and strike, all the harder for 
having had placed at their disposal the 
entire intelligence of the nation.” 

Now, we know just why the Colonel 
went down to Washington, held confer¬ 
ences with Republican Senators and 
Congressmen, and made speeches picking 
flaws with everything done. We can 
also grasp clearly the motives that actu -1 
ated Senators Penrose, Weeks, Wads¬ 
worth and others is magnifying every 
trivial error into an appalling blunder. 
The savage animus of certain G. O. P. 
newspapers is revealed in a flash. They 
all love President ^ Wilson, Secretaries 
Raker, Daniels and McAdoo, fo. Gar¬ 
field and the Democratic Administration 
generally so much that they can’t bear 
to spoil them by giving them any praise. 
They “have so much confidence in their 
sincere singleness of purpose” that, just 
cut of pure affection for them, they 
malign them, misrepresent them, knock 
them, and in every way try to thwart 
their great work, all for their own good.' 
Every one knows what keen pleasure 
that sort of treatment invariably gives 
the recipient. It always makes a man 
work harder and more loyally when you 
kick and abuse Him instead of giving 
him a kind and approving word. Can 
you beat it for pure Pecksniffianism? 


EVEN MR. BAKER 

IS THE BETTER FOR IT 


Senator Chamberlain’s Revelations Give Us 
a Changed Secretary and the Real 
Story of Our Achievements 

JT MUST be said in all fairness that Sec¬ 
retary Baker’s reply to his critics is on 
the whole more convincing than the public 
bad anticipated. In the first place his at¬ 
titude was less self-sufficient than it had 
J been a former hearing before the Sen¬ 
ate Military Committee. He was more 
ready to admit that there had been short¬ 
comings in. his department, though he 
called attention to its achievements. His 
defense naturally involved some special 
pleading, such as a lawyer endeavoring to 
make oi^ a case might be expected to in¬ 
dulge in. Thus he pointed out that France 
and England had urged the sending of 
troops first of all, and had promised to 
supply ordnance so as to save tonnage and 
facilitate transportation. The answer to 
this, of course, is that our lack of ordnance 
made this the only thing to do. The fact 
i ernains that in spite of ample warnings 
of the probability of war we were far from 
a reasonable state of readiness when the 
war came. Mr. Baker is not altogether 
responsible for this. Yet it is difficult to 
acquit him of some failure to hasten prep¬ 
arations as he might have done. 

Nor is the attempt to, “pass the buck” 
to General Wood or to General Pershing 
quite convincing. To say that the former 
had urged hurrying the men to camps even 
if they had to drill in civilian clothes is not 
an excuse for the defective sanitation 
which General Gorgas described. To say 
that Pershing wanted Lewis guns only for 
aviation corps is not an explanation c f the 
delay in selecting the type of rifle and 
pushing its manufacture. Again it may 
be said that Jhe fault is not to be imputed 
to the Secretary alone. There is evidence 
in his speech, as elsewhere, of lack of 
co-ordination and lack of foresight. While, 
as we have said before, it is evident that 


ing but routine, too much red tape, too lit¬ 
tle realization of the immensity of the task 
Nevertheless a great work has been 
done. It would have been better had the 
public been permitted to know sooner 
bow great it was. The recital of what 
we have already accomplished in France 
together with the statement that half a 
million American soldiers will be in the 
field this spring, and that a million more 
will be there by the end of the year if the 
ships can be got, reads like a romance. 
“Has any army in history,” Mr. Baker 
asks, “been so raised and cared for as 
| tMs army ' has? ” That is a large ques¬ 
tion. It is perhaps enough to say that the 
demonstration of efficiency is far more 
striking than any fact heretofore disclosed 
could ifead us to imagine. The most hope¬ 
ful thing about it all is the Secretary’s 
frank recognition that mistakes have been 
committed and his assurance that the 
same mistakes will not be made again. A 
mere defense of everything which has 
been done would have been alarming rather 
than encouraging. Now there is every 
reason to feel that criticism has not been 
in vain, that errors made known will he 
remedied, that the country is going into 
the war ready to do its share honorably 
and successfully. This alone justifies the 
critics, however much they may have 
overstated their case. 

No doubt there has been too much 
pessimism at Washington and elsewhere. 

It is good to have a little optimism for a 
change. But (he lesson will not'have been 
learned unless the full co-operation of the 
ablest men available is welcomed. There 
must be no mo^g disregard o f expert 


Senator Chamberlaih’s condemnation of the 
department was _ too sweeping, that he 
looked too exclusively at one side of the 
shield, that the pathe\ib cases of neglect he 
cited were exceptionl to the rule, it is 
also evident that many unfortunate epi¬ 
sodes might have been avoided by a more 
comprehensive grasp of the problem. There 
were, too many offoiais capable of notli- 


advice, such as has characterized bie 
operations of the Shipping Board. The 
.shortage of ships is plainly the most seri¬ 
ous obstacle to the carrying out of the 
War Department’s present plans. There 
must be no more divided counsels, either 
among ourselves or among our allies. The 
country has had a shock. It is recovering 
from it and finding it not quite so bad as 
it had feared. But a shock was needed. 
Secretary Baker is showing tlie first ef¬ 
fects of it. The whole Administration 
should profit by his example. The war is 
to be won by energy, by the utilization of 
every resource, by confidence in the pa¬ 
triotism and the courage of the people. 
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A Futile Blow at Secretary 

Daniels. 

The abortive effort of the Senate Mili¬ 
tary Affairs Committee to shear the 
civilian Commander-in-Chief of the army 
and navy of his authority as such re¬ 
calls a similar attempt, though on a 
smaller scale, that was made two years 
ago. On January 30, 1915, Representa¬ 
tive Richmond Pearson Hobson, himself 
a retired navy officer, introduced a bill 
“to create the office of Chief of Naval 
Operations,” which provided that the 
President was to appoint an officer of 
or above the grade of Rear Admiral, 
“who, under the Secretary of the Navy, 
shall be responsible for the readiness of -T 
the navy for war and be charged with 
its general direction. Alt orders issued 
by the Chief of Naval Operations in 
performing the duties assigned him shall 
be performed under the authority of the 
Secretary of the Navy, and his orders 
shall be considered as emanating from \ 
the Secretary and shall have full force 
and effect as such.” 

This bill as introduced with this 
crafty phraseology was plainly .an at¬ 
tempt to thwart the aim of the makers 
of the Republic that the military 
branches of the Government should be 
headed by civilians. The extremes to 
. jchich militarism ,caa *o 


by the German kultur of today. It was 
to avoid the danger of militarism of the 
Prussian type that the wise provision 
was made that the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy in our f 
form of government should be civilians. 
Captain Hobson’s bill was largely thq 
result of secret conferences on the part 
of a few navy officers. The Army and 
Navy Journal published their names in 
its issue of December 2, 1916, declaring 
them to have been Rear Admiral Brad¬ 
ley T. Fiske, Captains H. S. Knapp, 
John Hood and J. H. Oliver, Commander 
D. W. Knox and Lieutenant Comman¬ 
ders W. P. Cronan and Z. H. Madison. 

At the time the Naval Affairs Com¬ 
mittee of the House had this bill re-, 
ferred to it, Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels was wrestling with the problem 
of the unwieldy Aid System that had 
been put over on his predecessor, Sec¬ 
retary Meyer. It had no legal status, and 
was simply a buffer between the Secre¬ 
tary and his real legal advisers, the ’ 
bureau chiefs, composed of commissioned f 
navy officers. 

The history of Secretary Daniels’ ad¬ 
ministration will show that more than i 

| once he has seized a weapon used against * 
him and made it a powerful instrument 
in his own hands. In this instance he 
pulled the fangs of this measure by 
recommending that the Naval Affairs 
Committee accept it after substituting 
the word “fleet” for “navy,” and mak¬ 
ing a few other changes in the wording. 
He then proceeded to appoint the able 
Benson, at that time commandant of 
the League Island Navy Yard, to be 
Chief of Naval Operations, abolished 
altogether the top-heavy Aid System, 
and formed the Secretary’s Advisory 
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Not a Time for Experiments 

In the week just passed there lias been a significant 
and ill-advised attempt to deprive the President of the 
United States of his Constitutional powers as commander- 
in-chief of the army, and navy of the nation—an attempt 
clearly hostile to the Constitution, but still so formidable 
as to cause some concern to the lovers of fair play and honor 
in politics. 

For this whole move is self-evidently a plot for partisan 
purposes only, of which more hereafter. Sufficient to say 
at present that, if the Chamberlain bill for a “war cabi¬ 
net” could be pushed through Congress, the Republicans 
aiid a -few Democratic malcontents would claim next fall 
that the very fact of its passage showed that Congress and 
the country Relieved that President ‘Wilson was not capable 
of conducting the war. 

But waiving the plot feature for the present, let us see 
just what this vicious attempt to override the lawfully or¬ 
dained head of the government and its departments would 
mean. The language of the bill is clear. Three men “of 
demonstrated ability”—an insult to the President in itself, 
as if he could not be trusted to pick out officials—are not 
only “to consider, devise and formulate plans and policies, 
general and special,” for the prosecution of the war, but 
also “to supervise, co-ordinate, direct and control the func¬ 
tions and activities of all executive departments, officials 
and agencies of the government in so far as, iff the judg¬ 
ment of the war cabinet, it may be necessary or advisable 
so to do.” T'hey are further empowered “to make, subject 
to review of the President, the necessary orders to any such 
department, bureau, official or agency of the government.’ 

As the Post has already pointed out, that would take 
from the President—were he to submit to it—all of his 
rights, as commander-in-chief. He couid only review the 
orders of these three supermen, which is equivalent to 
saying that he could look their orders over, but that is all. 
He might as well be deposed for all the actual power he 
would possess. The “war cabinet” would be superior to 
Pershing, Sims, the general staff, the naval boards and 
everybody else connected in the remotest way with the 
prosecution of the w'ar by the United States. Not even 
'Lincoln was hamstrung in that wholesale style, though he, 
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Daniels. 

The abortive effort of the Senate Mili¬ 
tary Affairs Committee to shear the 
civilian Commander-in-Chief of the army 
and navy of his authority as such re¬ 
calls a similar attempt, though on a 
smaller scale, that was made two years 
ago. On January 30, 1915, Representa¬ 
tive Richmond Pearson Hobson, himself 
a retired navy officer, introduced a bill 
“to'create the office of Chief of Naval 
Operations,” which provided that the 
President was to appoint an officer of 
or above the grade of Rear Admiral, 
“who, under the Secretary of the Navy, 
shall be responsible for the readiness of 
the navy for war and be charged with 
its general direction. All orders issued 
by the Chief of Naval Operations in 
performing the duties assigned him shall 
be performed under the authority of the 
Secretary of the Navy, and his orders 
shall be considered as emanating from 
the Secretary and shall have full force 
and effect as such.” 

This bill as introduced with this 
crafty phraseology was plainly .an at¬ 
tempt to thwart the aim of the makers 
of the Republic that the military 
branches of the Government should be 
headed by civilians. The extremes to 
Adiidi militarism .ctm no 
by the German kultur of today. It was 
to avoid the danger of militarism of the 
Prussian type that the wise provision 
was made that the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy in our 
form of government should be civilians. 
Captain Hobson’s bill was largely the 
result of secret conferences on the part 
of a few navy officers. The Army and 
Navy Journal published their names in 
its issue of December 2, 1916, declaring 
them to have been Rear Admiral Brad¬ 
ley T. Fiske, Captains H. S. Knapp, 

John Hood and J. H. Oliver, Commander 
D. W. Knox and Lieutenant Comman¬ 
ders W. P. Cronan and Z. H. Madison. 

At the time the Naval Affairs Com¬ 
mittee of the House had this bill re-. 
ferred to it, Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels was wrestling with the problem 
of the unwieldy Aid System that had 
been put over on his predecessor, Sec¬ 
retary Meyer. It had no legal status, and 
was simply a buffer between the Secre¬ 
tary and his real legal advisers, the ’ 
bureau chiefs, composed of commissioned f 
navy officers. 

The history of Secretary Daniels’ ad¬ 
ministration will show that more than i 
once he has seized a weapon used against * 
him and made it a powerful instrument 
in his own hands. In this instance he 
pulled the fangs of this measure by f 
recommending that the Naval Affairs [ 
Committee accept it after substituting 
the word “fleet” for “navy,” and mak- ; 
ing a few other changes in the wording. 
He then proceeded to appoint the able 
Benson, at that time commandant of ! 
the League Island Navy Yard, to be j 
Chief of Naval Operations, abolished 
altogether the top-heavy Aid System, i 
and formed the Secretary’s Advisory 
Council out of his own carefully chosen 
bureau chiefs, with whom he meets 
statedly once a week, and oftener when 
critical problems are to be solved. It 
was a far-reaching reorganization, con- j 
cerning which Mr. Daniels said in his i 
annual report of 1915: “The result has 1 
been the using to better purposes of all 
existing departmental machinery while 
securing the maximum of co-operation 
between its constituent units.” 

The machinery of government pro¬ 
vided by the men who set up our Re¬ 
public is sufficient for times of war as 
well as of peace. It was not seemly 
for a few navy officers—not at all rep¬ 
resentative of the whole body of splen¬ 
did men in the commissioned personnels 
—to work in the dark to secure a law 
that would curb the power of the civil¬ 
ian head of the navy. Neither was it 
seemly in the chairman and members 
of a great war-directing committee of 
Congress to introduce a bill to take from 
the President his constitutional power 
as Commander-in-Chief. Both the Navy 
Secretary and the President were 
“wounded in the house of their friends.” 
The one appealed to Congress through 
a patriotic committee; the other ap¬ 
pealed to his usual court of final resort, 
the American people. Neither the peo¬ 
ple nor their representatives in Congress 
will ever stand for the Prussianized war- 
lord idea. 


& 
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Not a Time for Experiments 

“In the week just 'passed there lias been a significant 
and ill-advised attempt to deprive the President of the 
United States of his Constitutional powers as commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy of the nation—-an attempt 
clearly hostile to the Constitution, but still so formidable 
as to cause some concern to the lovers of fair play and honor 
in politics. 

For this whole move is self-evidently a plot for partisan 
purposes only, of which more hereafter. Sufficient to say 
at present that, if the Chamberlain bill for a “war cabi¬ 
net could be pushed through Congress, the Republicans 
ahcTh : few Democratic malcontents would claim next fall 
that the very fact of its passage showed that Congress and 
the country Relieved that President Wilson was not capable 
of conducting the war. 

But waiving the plot feature for the present, let us see 
just what this vicious attempt to override the lawfully or¬ 
dained head of the government and its departments would 
mean. The language of the bill is clear. Three men “of 
demonstrated ability”—an insult to the President in itself, 
as if he could not be trusted to pick out officials are not 
only “to consider, devise and formulate plans and policies, 
general and special,” for the prosecution of the war, but 
also “to supervise, co-ordinate, direct and control the func¬ 
tions and activities of all executive departments, officials 
and agencies of the government in so far as, in the judg¬ 
ment of the war cabinet, it may be necessary or advisable 
so to do.” They are further empowered “to make, subject 
to review of the President, the necessary orders to any such 
department, bureau, official or agency of the government. 

As the Post has already pointed out, that would take 
from the President—were he to submit to it—all of his 
rights, as commander-in-chief, tie couid only review the 
orders of these three supermen, which is equivalent to 
saying that he could look their orders over, but that is all. 
He might as well be deposed for all the actual power he 
would possess. The “war cabinet” would be superior to 
Pershing, Sims, the general staff, the naval boards and 
everybody else connected in the remotest way with the 
prosecution of the war by the United States. Not even 
Lincoln was hamstrung in that wholesale style, though he, 
too, had his meddling congressional committee on the con- 
dust of the war, which he used to “cuss up hill and down 
as being of no earthly use and a lot of bother. 

Now the Constitution and the matured laws of the 
United States have provided for our war-making powers, 
and they have done it pretty well, as history has proved. 
We are in the greatest war of all time; our share of it is 
colossal. We need every ounce of energy and team-work 
and well-oiled officiency that we possess for its success¬ 
ful waging. What sort of time is it, the most vitally im¬ 
portant in our. history, to start experiments in war ma¬ 
chinery, scrapping the existing and testing .out the new ap¬ 
pliances l The idea is preposterous. 

In his statement on Senator Chamberlain's New York 
speech, President Wilson said: “The legislative proposals 
... would involve long additional delays and turn our 
experience into mere lost motion.” To others he has de¬ 
clared that the act would throw things into chaos and set 
the war policy back two months. 

Can any reasoning man doubt that the President is 
right in denouncing such an attempt at experiment at such 
a time as this? - 




























To charge one with having distorted 
t ie_ facts is not to impeach one’s ve¬ 
racity. But one sees from the melodra- 


| matl< ; Performance of Senator Cham¬ 
berlain that it was essential that he 
should pose as the victim or a supe¬ 
rior love of truth and country. To 
i charge distortion of facts is to say that 
one arrays the facts in improper per¬ 
spective, and that charge Senator 
Chamberlain’s speech in vindication of 
himself must prove to the satisfaction 
ot any one who examines it dispassion¬ 
ately. Most, and possibly all, of his 
citations may be accepted as true; but 
they do not prove the inefficiency and 
incompetence that he has ascribed to 
the War Department. One count, and 
one of the capital counts, in his indict¬ 
ment is that we are relying on France 
to provide our troops with artillery. 
That, of course, is true. But since 
Prance volunteered to do this, assuring 
the War Department that it could do 
it without detriment to the needs of its 
own armies, the acceptance of the offer 
effected an economy of shipping, the 
inadequacy of which is the greatest 
restraint on our operations. Thus a 
fact which is made to indict the War 
Department must seem to minds of 

sense*" P J^ PeC ' iv ?'‘ a tr j bute to its £ opd 



The case of the Enfield rifle has sub 

stantially the same significance. The 
modifications required by the Ordnance 
ureau delayed the outturning of them 
by a few months, but it did not delay 
the sending of troops to France by a 
single day. Senator Chamberlain him¬ 
self concedes that the modified Enfield 
rifle is distinctly better than the origi- 
nal. The conclusion of minds less crit¬ 
ical than Senator Chamberlain's must 
be that a decision which entailed no de¬ 
lay in the sending or training of troops, 
/but which armed them with a more 
deadly weapon, is to be commended. 
Senator Chamberlain makes it an evi¬ 
dence of inefficiency and incompetence. 

lie tale of the soldier who was found 
dead by his father is a pathetic one 
even if we accept it as a full and fair 
recital of the incident. It is harrow¬ 
ing to the feelings, but it proves noth¬ 
ing more than that some one of a hun¬ 
dred thousand subordinates submerged 
m obscurity, far removed from contact 
with the War Department, was culpa- 
y. ne &ligent. Such incidents as these, 
while well calculated to excite a feeling 
of indignation, are atomic in their rela¬ 
tion to the total task, and to make them 
proof of inefficiency and incompetence 
on the part of those who are directing 
the performance of that herculean job 
is to inspect the job through a micro¬ 
scope with the eye of a partisan who 
has a brief to support. Senator Cham¬ 
berlain’s mental focus has become dis¬ 
ordered; his speech makes that obvious 
and it is because it does that his de¬ 
tense proves him guilty of the charge 
or having distorted the facts. 


Too Much Talk in Washington 

forcing the publication of the confi¬ 
dential testimony given before the senate 
committee in executive session can l,e of 

America. MCept the “<«>«« of 

Those men charged with the conduct of 

he thC °“ Iy 0Des wh0 should have 

,r, ‘his testimony. That it is now pub! 
lished to the world it becomes an aid to 
Germany; it does the work of many seer!! 
agents of the Kaiser in many months of 
dangerous work. 

filf EnsIand »“d France believe our of- 
ficials are incompetent does not make it 

or!\ f an n means - EnsIana a “<J France 
are naturally anxious, and their anxietv 

causes them to magnify alleged faults and 
delays in preparation in this country 
The fact that some of our army officers 

a shar t n h V ISm,SSa ' ° f GeDera]s Crozier 
and Sharpe does not necessarily mean they 

are incompetent. There is always an ele¬ 
ment of Jealousy in the army organisation 
more so than in any other body. No 
men could be named to fill the places of 

faTf alS u C H° Zler aDd Sharpe wh0 w °uld 
satisfy all the officers in the army There 

“v'h'a 6 S ° me Wi " in8 t0 9ay ‘ ha ‘ £• 

country hag goneto Hell because of the 
tions fj/ PlaCed ln these Posi- 

committal , toVhe~"sennte 

committee in confidence been transmitted 

to the proper authorities and permitted to 

tW i SeCr<!t fr0 “ the World in general, 
there is every reason to believe the mis- 

takes, if any exist, would have been reme¬ 
died and the enemy would not have had 
the detriment 

These men who have forced trfe prfbliea- 
t ,°“ of ‘ hls testimony, affect a stage shiver 
at the thought of some of our soldiers dy- 
“f ?k ° , result of a shortage of clothing, 
yet they hand over tp the enemy informa- 
t ,°° hat may be of ereat disadvantage to 
America and may cause the loss of thou¬ 
sands of lives in the army. 

J ® a ' ousles “od personal ambition 
should not be permitted to block the plans 
otjhe administration in carrying on the 

In the name of humanity, may the Con¬ 
gress of the United States rise above per- 
sonal desires and by unanimous action do 
® th ”f whlcb wil1 b e ‘0 the advantage 
s '‘ h . e aII ‘ es > and " hich will prevent the I 
sacrifice of as many lives as possible. j 
It is becoming more and more apparent 
that not all who are subject to internment 
for the period of the ware are native- 
born Germans. The commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy of the United States— 
Woodrow Wilson-,oay find it necessary to 
take drastic action to stop the tongues 
of men ln high places, and if this shonm 
become necessary, quick decision must be 
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THE WAR CABINET BILL. 

The fact that the passage of Senator 
Chamberlain’s bill to create a War 
Cabinet would imply a want of confi¬ 
dence in the President, and thus put 
an indignity upon him, is a relevant, 
though not, of course, a decisive con¬ 
sideration. It is relevant because, to 
express such a warn of confidence 
would not only be an act of injustice, 
but a declaration which would impair 
our own morale and strengthen that of 
our enemies. But the decisive consider¬ 
ation must be that of the national in( 
terest. If the war would be likely to 
be prosecuted more efficiently by the 
organization this bill proposes to create 
than under the existing organization, 
that alone would be a sufficient and 
even an imperative reason for passing 
it. It would be both foolish and un¬ 
patriotic, in that case, to refrain from 
passing it out of deference to the dig¬ 
nity or feelings of the President. The 
crucial question is whether the passage 
of this bill would be conducive to a 
more or to ^less.ejfectivsj prosecution 

of T the 

It seems to The News that the rea¬ 
soned answer to that question must 
be that it would certainly be conducive 
to a less effective prosecution of the 
war. To ascertain what are the exact 
provisions of this measure, we are de¬ 
pendent on the rather meager informa¬ 
tion given in a press dispatch. But 
this, if not complete, is v/trltips fairly 
adequate. /At 6 

The proposed War Cabinet is to be 
composed of three members, appointed 
by the President, subject to the consent 
and approval of the Senate. Their 
tenure is to be for the duration of the 
war, and apparently no provision is 
made for dismissal. The functions of 
the proposed War Cabinet are doubt¬ 
less fairly set forth in these three 
paragraphs, which, with some elisions, 
seem to quote the text of the bill: 

To consider, devise and formulate plans 
and policies, general and special, for the 
effectual conduct and vigorous prosecu¬ 
tion of the existing war and . . . to 

direct and procure the execution of same. 

To supervise, co-ordinate, direct and 
control the functions and activities of 
all executive departments, officials and 
agencies of the Government in so far as, 
in the judgment of the War Cabinet, it 
may be necessary or advisable .. 
for the effectual conduct and vigorous 
prosecution of the existing war. 

To consider and determine upon its 
own motion or upon submission to it, 
subject to review by the President, all 
differences and questions relating to the 
conduct and prosecution of the war that 
may arise between any such department, 
officials and agencies of the Government. 

The authority which would be con¬ 
ferred on the War Cabinet would be 
plenary and all-embracing'. One sec¬ 
tion confers on the President the privi¬ 
lege of “reviewing” the decisions of the 
War Cabinet, but it stops short of 
authorizing him to veto any of its 
decisions. It seems to confer merely 
the privilege of criticism. One c ould 


not conceive of any of the multitudi¬ 
nous and varied activities that compose 
the total effort which would not be 
subjected to the direction of the War 
Cabinet. There is no aspect of the 


problem which would not be its legiti- \ 
mate concern and present an occasion ! 
for the exercise of its authority. No 
language could be more comprehensive 
than that in the first paragraph describ¬ 
ing the authorities of the War Cabinet. 
Not only .the administrative, but the 
military questions of the war would be 
subjected to its decisions, and even the 
diplomatic, or political questions, those 
which are the constituent elements of 
war aims, would be equally subject to 
its determination, for these are part of 
the “plans and policies, general and 
special,” that must be “devised and 
formulated” as an incidental work in the 
prosecution of war. 

To create a War Cabinet with func¬ 
tions so comprehensive, and authorities 
so absolute, would be to put the presi¬ 
dency into commission. We should 
continue to have one President, but we 
should acquire four assistants, every 
one having an authority and power 
virtually if not quite equal to his. Over 
the War Cabinet the President could 
preside; in its deliberations he could 
have a voice and in its decisions a vote. 
But his vote, at least, would have no 
greater value than that of any other 
member, and his judgment would be de¬ 
terminative only when at least two other 
members concurred. It is noteworthy, 
as signifying an intention to make his 
constitutional authority impotent, that 
while the decisions of the War Cabinet 
in “all differences and questions relat¬ 
ing to the conduct and prosecution of 
the war that may arise between any 
such departments, officials and agencies 
of the Gcfvernment” would be subject¬ 
ed “to review by the President,”.there 
is no such restraint provided in the first 
paragraph which confers power “to 
devise and formulate prans and policies, 
general and special,” for the conduct of 
the war. Thus, any arbitral judgment 
the War Board might be called on to 
render in a controversy arising between 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy would need the President’s 
approval to make it effective, appar¬ 
ently, but it could determine and 
declare the purpose and ends of the 
war apparently free of any interference 
by him whatever. 

That it would make for unity and 
promptness of decision to distribute an 
authority exercised by one man among 
four men is obviously impossible. It 
would make for the volubility of de¬ 
bates with a corresponding deferment 
of decisions. Nor could it promise a 
greater wisdom of decision, since most 
if not all of them would be a judgment 
which compromised that of every mem¬ 
ber joining in it. It would make for the 
diffusion of responsibility and authority 
when the centralization of both is nec¬ 
essary if there is to be coherence of 
action instead of confusion. The evils 
for which this bill is offered as a cor¬ 
rective are largely the consequence of 
the very condition which the bill would - 
enlarge and intensify. It would be 
condemned by its folly if it were not 
condemned beyond appeal by the mo¬ 
tive which, if it did not inspire its 
author, animates a great majority of 
those who have come so enthusiastical¬ 
ly to its support. 




































FAREWELL TO NON-PARTISANSHIP. 

Not so many days ago non-partizanship in 
national politics started on a pleasant honey¬ 
moon with the indorsement by President 
Wilson himself of Senator Knute Nelson, 
Republican, for re-election from Minnesota 
next November. Quite a lot of rice and old 
shoes were thrown from editorial cabinets 
and elsewhere in honor of the event. The 
romancfe, however, seems to have been short¬ 
lived. Senator Nelson's indorsement may 
survive, especially as he seems to be sticking 
by the President, and he had no invitation, 
old war horse as he is, to any of those Roose¬ 
velt dinners at Washington. But his case is 
not going to be catching, apparently. 

If happenings at Washington are indica¬ 
tive, the coming Congressional elections will 
be fought out on party lines, as usual, only 
with more bitterness than we havq witnessed 
in recent years. If the public attention still 
focuses on an issue between the President 
and his critics in Congress, even the pro¬ 
verbial yellow dog will have a chance to win 
if he stands by the Executive in the conduct 
of the war. That is the American way. In 
certain circumstances men will feel that the 
yellow dog will have to be supported. 

Senator Chamberlain, who is a Democrat, 
did not intend to build a structure of 
partizanship in his recent hysteria. He did 
not intend anything in particular, it seems. 
But the old Adam took possession of the 
partizans suddenly when the Democratic 
chairman of an important committee boldly 
proclaimed in New York that the govern¬ 
ment, as far as the war was concerned, had 
"ceased functioning.” What a glorious open¬ 
ing! Mr. Roosevelt’s dash to Washington 
did not allay the rising passions. The colonel 
. poured no oil on the troubled waters. Ac¬ 
cording to the Washington correspondent of 
the News the Democrats say that Roosevelt 
has unwittingly again helped Wilson. Again, 
as in 1916 and 1912, and in 1920 men may 


say that he is at it yet. The Sun’s correspon¬ 
dent takes the same view: 

Colonel Roosevelt’s visit has been 
most significant in the evidence it has 
presented of the disappearance of many 
of the old animosities. The meetings 
with Mr. Roosevelt have taken the shape 
largely of informal party conferences 
and have been characterized by remark¬ 
able good feeling. 

That is, the old animosities between pro¬ 
gressives and standpatters have disappeared 
but new animosities between Republicans 
and Democrats born. Politicians make 
alinements sometimes in which the country 
declines to become interested. We are quite 
likely going to have at least one war time 
national election. If the issue is one be¬ 
tween executive authority and Congressional 
determination to supersede such authority it 
is not difficult to guess who will come off 
second best. The first period of the Civil 
War was one of sore disaster to the Union 
cause, but Lincoln kept the confidence of 
the country. The war cabinet crowd in Con¬ 
gress can win with the nation only if the 
Germans win on the battlefield. How does 
it happen that Woodrow Wilson’s political 
enemies always give him such odds? 
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Why England Has 


7 ar Cabinet 


There was a. special reason for the ap¬ 
pointment of a war cabinet in Britain. That 
reason does not exist here. In Britain the 
parliamentary cabinet is the governing arm. 
It exercises the functions of our chief Con¬ 
gressional committees and the powers re¬ 
siding in our President. It frames national 
policies and one of its chief duties is to 
secure the passage of legislation. For that 
purpose it leans on the party caucus, or, if 
party lines are temporarily obliterated, it 
ever courts the good will of the House of 
Commons. In any case it must, by a ma¬ 
jority, steer Parliament, and it is a worth¬ 
less instrument, ipso facto dissolved, the 
moment it ceases to have a majority behind 
it on an important question. Pending an 
election, it is practically the national com¬ 
mittee of the party or organization it 
represents. 

A British cabinet, to be successful, must 
know the nation’s pulse. In times of social 
unrest, like the present, such a cabinet, with 
its eye on the great purpose, must be eter¬ 
nally on the qui vivc. Lesser issues must 
not endanger it; it must compromise even 
at the expense of some sacrifice of prin¬ 
ciple. Take the Irish question as an ex¬ 
ample. The British Government, that is, the 
cabinet, is stretching every nerve to force 
a settlement, and in doing so is sacrificing 
what, no doubt, were the individual prin¬ 
ciples of some of its members a short 
time ago. 

Franchise reform, woman suffrage, liquor 
and labor questions, food legislation, reg¬ 
ulation of big business, Indian affairs, South 
African problems, and all the infinite detail 
of legislation for England, Scotland and 


Ii'flahE, Vven down tb questions leoked^fter 
by a State Legislature in America, must en¬ 
gage the attention of a British cabinet and 
engage it seriously, because the cabinet can¬ 
not offend one party here, another interest 
there, for long. It must be ever propped by 
the majority. Besides, the members of a 
British cabinet must nearly always be 
present when Parliament is in session. 

That is a very different machine from the 
American cabinet, appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent for a fixed tenure, not dependent on 
the changing complexion or whim of the 
House of Representatives for its existence. 
In England it was obviously necessary to do 
something to relieve a cabinet overburdened 
even in peace time. They talked for a while 
of a dictatorship, but that was out of the 
question, though such a dictator would have 
no more power than the President of the 
United States has. The alternative was the 
war council. It is part of the cabinet but 
relieved of the manifold duties belonging to 
cabinet members with portfolios who are 
left free to attend to. their countless tasks 
and to steer Parliament adroitly. The 
British war council is an effort to attain 
what we have in this country now. They 
have, for the exigencies of the time, evolved 
a machine resembling ours. The pending 
proposal at Washington for a war cabinet is 
actually a repudiation of the British idea, 
founded on experience in the war. It. courts 
administrative anarchy, it least for a period. 
It infers, both at home and abroad, lack of 
confidence in the government. To the 
Englishman especially that suggestion will 
be carried strikingly. To him it will mean 
nothing else. 


MAKE THE BEST OF IT. 

Assurances that the whole coal situa¬ 
tion is improving come from one of the 
most capable of the regional railroad 
directors, who fortifies them with fig¬ 
ures. Assurances from other sources 
not unofficial, create convictions to the 
contrary. For instance, the State Ad¬ 
ministrator sees things going from bad 
to infinitely worse and “refuses to be 
comforted.’* One of the seals not to be 
railed from off the bond is that the num¬ 
ber of ships waiting to be bunkered was 
not diminished yesterday. Another is 
that there was less coal towed from 
tidewater than usual. 

There is a suggestion of irony in the 
special appeal addressed to all consum¬ 
ers by County Administrator Schley, 
who begs every man and corpora¬ 
tion possessing an ounce of patriotism 
to “come to the aid of the Govern¬ 
ment.” Permissible industries are 
closing down, having no alternative 
and countless individual consumers 
have no choice. They will because they 
must economize. The few so fortunate¬ 
ly situated as to have latitude for 
^choice are not likely to be extravagant. 
They will consume^so to speak, from 
hand to mouth, because they don’t 
know what is coming next. 

Included among the industries called 
to a halt are some factories in which 
munitions are made, which is scant 
consolation to the householder, but it 
testifies. As to the immediate future, 
Mr. Wiggin is far from optimistic re¬ 
garding the effects of heatless days. He 
seeks to dispel as a probable delusion 
the notion that the five-day suspension 
and the Monday closings will eventuate 
in a return to normal conditions. And 
lie makes consolation all the more scant 
when he says that priority orders are 
sending to New England coal which 
would otherwise be delivered here. 

But one of the indisputable proposi¬ 
tions is that complaint is useless. For 
better or worse, the Garfield fiat 
stands. Government has the power, 
and however savagely the shoe may 
pinch, it must be worn. None can speak 
with exactitude as to the coal saved, 
the wages lost or other consequential 
damages, but all can agree as to the 
futility of uproar. That the fiat has 
accentuated what it was issued to 
ameliorate—that it furnished proof of 
“appalling incapacity,” may be true, 
but it has been said that the true pa¬ 
triot does not stop to inquire—he obeys. 
The worse the situation, the wiser are 
those who mtfke theibest of Jt. // 
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__TUESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1918. 

THE SECRETARY OF WAR. - l tC 

Secretary Baker’s statement yesterday before the Senate Mili¬ 
tary Affairs Committee was an admirably clear, candid and con¬ 
vincing exposition of the work of the War Department and the state 
of military preparedness of the country. The Seoretarv of War's 
address was a comprehensive survey of the war situation as relating 
to this nation’s part in it and while it is obvious that war conditions 
jorbd the disclosure in a public hearing of all the details of prepara¬ 
tion, those details which are proper to be made public and which the 
ar Secretary described or referred to, made-a splendidly impressive 
showng, and the effect cannot be other than a great wave of en- 
couragmeut and inspiration for the embattled nation, and a realization 
that the time, eflort and money employed in creating our present 
military establishment have been well expended, and that the country 
is on a much stronger war footing than could have been thought pos¬ 
sible a few months ago. 

Some subjects which the Secretary of War discussed were already, 
iii a general way, known to the people, and not a few- developments 
which now have official confirmation, were surmised, it has long been 
believed by careful, fair-minded observers, that the country was°much 
further advanced m its war preparations, and its consequent capa¬ 
bility to render efficient and;powerful help to its associates in the 
cause of mlitant democracy and human freedom, than u could have 
been presumed to be in view of the difficulties of the expansion of 
our war establishment, from what was necessary to a peace condition, 
to what was required for the arming of this great nation. 

This opinion ot the better-informed is now ratified in every par¬ 
ticular. It is a stupendous.record of achievement which the Secretary 
of War offers to a gratified.country. Secretary Baker deserves, and 
is receiving the highest credit for the efficiency which characterizes 
bis department and himself as its head. His responsibilities have 
been, and are, enormous/ lie. has been the target of wholly unjusti¬ 
fiable censure ,but it speaks well for the common-sense and fairness of 
the American public that it has steadfastly maintained its faith in the 
War Department and its chief, and while pessimists and fault-finders 
have been carping, the people have in courage and optimism awaited 
the course of events. Those events have been developing rapidly, and 

their development is altogether for good. 
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Baker to His Critics. 

In a five-hour statement to the senate committee on j 
military affairs yesterday Secretary Baker revealed to | 
the American people the part the nation is alieady pi-*} ; 
ing in the war against Prussia and the much larger ; 
part it is actively preparing to play. It is a presents, J 
tion full of interesting details not heretofore made ^ 
public. It is given additional significance by the fax t ; 
that the secretary appeared with full approval of the. 
president. In a large sense the Baker statement con- , 
stitutes the administration’s answer to the accusations J 
voiced by Senator Chamberlain and Theodore Roosevelt 
last week. 

Facing his critics, as spokesman not only for himself 
but for the president and the administration, the head of 
the war department detailed what had been accomplished 
since America was forced against its will to take, the 
sword. It was a dramatic scene before the committee 
and one without parallel in the annals of the national 
capital. 

That the administration and the war department had 
made, mistakes in the handling of their vast problem 
the secretary, of course, was sure to admit. That these 
mistakes, however, have been insignificant when com¬ 
pared with the suceesses«scored aiid the progress achieved 
is made clear. There is very much in the Baker state¬ 
ment to give Americans cause for confidence. 

Senator Chamberlain was unfair to the president and 
the war secretary when ho took isolated cases of mis¬ 
management from the records and blazoned them as 
characteristic. lie published incidents which, while re¬ 
flecting upon the efficiency of the department, were in 
no sense illustrative of general conditions. It would, 
indeed, be strange if not miraculous were cases like the 
few cited by Chamberlain not to occur among the hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of cases of sick or wounded soldiers 
with which the army physicians, nurses and hospital 
staffs have had to deal during recent months. 

There is evidence of a reaction against the extremist 
view represented by Chamberlain, Roosevelt and others 
who believe that the republic’s best interests will be 
served by shelving its constitutional commander-in-chief 
and putting the conduct of the war into the hands of 
three “distinguished” citizens. "Washington is strangely 
indifferent to Roosevelt’s presence. Chamberlain’s un¬ 
fairness reacts upon himself. 

! Mr. Baker’s appearance before the senate committee 
[ and his frank presentation of fact, unfavorable as well 
I as favorable, should have a good effect. It has become 
' somewhat the fashion among the unthinking to haze the 
war department—much as one may curse the weather to 
relieve one’s mind—-but now the department takes its 
turn. There is food for enthusiasm in much that Mr. 
Baker says. 


Our Army of ‘‘Substantial Size.” 

Secretary Baker stands today high¬ 
er in the respect and esteem of the 
American people than he has eve* done 

before. /,. 

It is not because, in giving: testi¬ 
mony before the Senate Military Com¬ 
mittee, he really made a clear and a 
rattling good talk to the public, and 
delivered a speech that was shot 
through with Inspiration and full of 
a spirit that will inspire millions of 
others. That talk was sufficient to 
stir the blood of the nation, to start 
its pulses beating furiously and pour¬ 
ing a living stream of fighting men 
upon tlie stricken plains of 1-ranee. 
But what most profoundly appeals to 
the people is that the Secretary of 
War, the official in chief direction, 
next to the President, of ^the armed 
forces and the military power of this 
nation, has after due deHberaJion, de¬ 
cided to tako^Piiypeopl//u,llif..dIffO hls 

confidence. «■ fu V'TfV'-- „ 

The peop+ff ueniandcd the tiuth 
the full truth. They hoped and ex¬ 
pected it would be stimulating, inspir¬ 
iting, but they wanted it, good or bad. 
They have 'got it—as we confidently 
believe—and today America, from 
ocean to ocean and from zone to zone, 
is thrilled by the truth and inspired 
for her great part in the wai. 

It is profitless now to recall that 
this truth might well have been given 
to the people days ago, when it was 
eagerly demanded, and when, in reply, 
they received what most of them con¬ 
sidered as mere evasion and an at¬ 
tempt to justify many things that can 
never, in this world or in our annals, 
be justified. It is enough for the hour 
that, at last, we see where we stand, 
in our strength and in our potency. 
We feel assured that there is in France 
an American army of “substantial 
l size,” well equipped, and ready to 
fight by the side /md on equal terms 
with the best blood even of France 
We hope that this army in France is 
composed of many divisions—we hope 
that it is composed of several hun¬ 
dred thousand men; we know that it 
will rapidly be raised in strength un¬ 
til fitted for any task that the na 
tion may assign it. 

There is, among many gratifying 
statements and assurances in tiecie- 
tary Baker’s talk, one that is o, pe¬ 
culiar significance, because it is a 
revelation of a situation not known 
by the country to exis t or even to be 


approaching achievement. The Secre¬ 
tary in effectively disposing of cer 
tain criticism as to the ending of 
troops to France and showing that a 
great many more had been sent than 
Ms "severest critics had demanded 
stated that there would be half a 
million men in France early thi, year, 
and that a million more are ready to 


go as fast as ships can he arranged to 
transport them. It is understood, in 
other words, that we now have at 
least half a million men ready to take 
the field shortly, upon the sending 
over of some additional divisions, and 
that during the present year we shall 
have at least 1,500,000 men in the 
fighting ranks. A large proportion, 
if not all, of the million to be sent 
over a little later is equipped and 
ready for the field. All will be ready, 
we are assured, as soon as they can 
be put aboard the transports. 

This is a far more gratifying picture 
than any we had supposed it possible 
for the Secretary to paint for us. We 
hope that he has not made the colors 
too “high,” and that the great army, 
of more than “substantial size,” now 
awaiting ships for France, is even more 
completely equipped and trained than 
he describes it. 

This assurance of our vast military 
strength and preparation should dis¬ 
pel the last mist of doubt or distrust. 
Think, for a moment, of the value, in 
a military sense, of 1,500,000 well 
trained, seasoned and equipped Amer¬ 
ican soldiers upon the battlefields of 
Europe. Already the French and 
British and Italians have fought the 
superior forces of the Teutonic powers 
to a position of defense to which they 
cling with desperation, but which the 
Allies may break at any point they 
choose. That they do not break 
through is because they have not 
enough man power to drive the at¬ 
tack home. It would he merely a 
waste of life and treasure. The Ger 
mans, on their part, can not hope to 
do more than maintain for a while— 
until the arrival of our armies the 
lines which they grip in despair, hop¬ 
ing for some turn in the scales of for 
tune. 

What will happen when we throw 
into the lines of battles, now in prac 
tical equilibrium, the weight and liv 
ing power of 1,500,000 men? 

Was there ever a line formed under 
whatever military genius in history, 
that could withstand the onset? 

Is there possible anything but clear 
and sweeping victory for the cause of 
democracy and freedom of the peo 
pies of the earth? 

We, were confident of these things 
before. 

We are more confident now. We 
can see in the skies of France the 
streaming banner of America, which 
never yet went to defeat. And by this 
sign we will conquer._ 

































MR. BAKER’S DEFENSE. 

Secretary Baker needed no defense 
to the American people. His facts, 
as set forth in his address, are facts 
of the first importance to the na¬ 
tion, which is debtor to him for his 
statement. With no credit to those 
who have stirred up the criticism of 
the War Department, the furore that, 
in comparison with the weight qf 
facts of efficiency, is but a tempest 
in a teapot, has had the effect of 
solidifying the intelligent American 
public about the administration, with 
full and grim purpose to continue 
this unbroken front of sentiment and 
action until the close of the war. 

The address of the Secretary of 
War has had the effect of clinching 
the nails of his Senate committee 
defense and making the position ot 
the War Department impregnable. 
This is not because there have been 
no flaws, nor because ther© have been 
no mistakes, and hot because there 
hav^e been no failures of co-ordina¬ 
tion. There have been all these, and 
perhaps much more. But the total 
work of the department has been 
phenomenal, and the results beyond 
the imagination of the most sanguine 
Americans, even among its critics, at 
.the time the country entered the 
war. cc ri 

Now let all criticism and / cavilling 
stop! Let ancient history be buried! 
Let all Americans of every type, class 
and condition realize that if the wat 
keeps up it will be bitter business. 
The nation has never entered upon, 
the world has never known, such a 
war. Let all unite, let all co-operate, 
let all show their trn© Americanism 
and forget overzeal of critics and the 
mistakes of Mr. Chamberlain and the 
hot-headed intervention of w.ell-mean- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt. - ‘ y' 


THE MAIN ISSUE. 

In the issue between Secretary Baker and 
his critics, the central question is whether 
he can keep all the great necessary munition 
industries functioning and correlated to the 
highest speed and certainty or whether some 
other system would do better. / ^ 0 
The opponents of Baker are not united ex¬ 
cept in their opposition to him. Some propose 
a super-cabinet of three business men super¬ 
seding both Baker and Daniels and seriously 
limiting President Wilson’s authority. Others 
propose one or more additional Cabinet offi¬ 
cers in charge of various departments, such 
as ships, food, fuel, etc., and more especially 
a single new Cabinet officer of munitions. 
The fear of all is that we may break down, 
get hopelessly mixed up and so flounder that 
we would prove no aid to the Allies. 

The insistent nervous desire that America 
prove herself magnificent in spirit and mas¬ 
terly in execution does credit to the men that 
hold it, even when the hitchings and scrap¬ 
ings of our vast new war machine appal 
them in those industries with which they are 
best acquainted. It is something like the 
time when McClellan insisted on drilling his 
troops in Virginia. We wanted action, to see 
tilings done. The everlasting preparing and 
preparing, drilling, rearranging and improv 
ing got on the national nerves. McClellan 
yielded and the results were in no wise 
auspicious. 

Now the fact is that on the two central 
points, of rifles and artillery. Baker seems 
to have gotten the best of his critics. On 
uniforms and hospital care he can nowise 
be convicted of negligence or of not having 
followed the best military and expert advice 
he could get. The word was to hurry and 
be hurried. The men got there ahea£ of 
the uniforms, in some instances, and the be¬ 
lief in the healthfulness of the tented camps 
did not prove so well founded despite expert 
opinion. It is to be remembered that these 
are not the cantonments but the National 
Guard camps, and also that the guard regi¬ 
ments are supposed to have their regimental 
hospital units adequate to meet the needs of 
the men in field work. The base hospitals 
were begun when the need for them began 
to appear. 

The bearing of all these points in the 
minds of the critics was to prove Baker in¬ 
efficient. The burden rests on the critics, 
also, of proving a new system more efficient! 


It is all very easy to draw on paper the out¬ 
line of an ideal personality which shall meet 
all purposes, and it has a very pretty ap¬ 
pearance to sketch a neat little scheme of 
organization that ought to function to 100 
per cent, production. But the fact these 
capable theorists forget is that the per¬ 
sonality of the cogs of the machine is quite 
as important as the blue prints of its working. 

It is a safe assertion that there is not a 
successful business in this country today that 
has not in its organization combinations and 
differentiations of tasks between its man¬ 
agerial heads that would give an efficiency 
expert a spasm. A drawn-to-scale man has 
a certain place in a drawn-to-scale plan. But 
the available human material in place when 
the machine is shaken down and going 
would look like a crazy quilt on a blue print. 
The proof of the thing is not how it theorizes 
but how it works. Again, in every big busi¬ 
ness organization suddenly created or rapidly 
expanded, the beginning is complexity and 
the subsequent changes are all toward sim¬ 
plicity. 

Now, however much we may theorize about 
the situation in Washington, we cannot get 
away from either the factor of the attitude 
of the more important elements of the 
country toward the government, or from the 
factor of personalities that can and will work 
together. The President has to have men 
who will work with him, these men in turn 
others who can work with them. The re¬ 
sulting organization may leave out some that 
we would like to see in, put in some we 
would like to see out, and alongside of any 
ideal diagram of government make the effi¬ 
ciency expert tear his hair. But the thing is 
with the experience, with the personalities, 
with the attitude of the public and with the 
need in view—does it work? 

The point is this, that, all in all. Baker has 
got a pretty big achievement pretty well 
under way. The burden of proving not that 
it might have been done better but that it 
jpould have been done better and that it can 
be. dpne still better in the future by insisting 
™“>on a new deal still rests with those who 
opos£ it. If there is serious belief that a 
weak down impends, then it is the patriotic 
1'ty of those that hold that belief to bring 
pard adequate reason for holding it. The 
jwdown has to be decisive, because other- 
the nation will properly hesitate to 
V'.p the experience gained and undergo 
disorganization of reorganization. 
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MAKE FRANKNESS A HABIT. 

« 

; Secretary Baker is a tlueut talker 
;and knows bow to present a case. Even 
;bis severest critics must admit that 
••lie made a remarkably good impression 
'when he testified yesterday before the 
-Senate Committee on Military Affairs, 
’in reply to the strictures recently 
♦passed upon the War Department by 
♦Senator Chamberlain. The Secretary 
♦spoke with an extraordinary frankness, 
♦extraordinary because it is in sharp 
•contrast to the atmosphere of reticence 
•pervading the War Department ami 
other branches of the Government in 
.'regard to the conduct of the war. We 
•have been treated to more or loss voluble 
official comments on the doings of our 
•Allies and the military developments 
in which we so far have had no part, 
hut there has been a noticeable want 
of information as to what we ourselves 
were doing to pat our armies into the 
•field to bear their share in the fighting 
ou the French front. Such information 
Secretary Baker now gives to the coun¬ 
try under the pressure of a defensive 
into which Senator Chamberlain and 
•others have forced him by their at- 
larks. ~ ^ 

, In the main the Secretary’s state¬ 
ment will command approval. It does 
hot, however, close debate. It admits 
the failure of the War Department 
in some important respects, but it con¬ 
tends that, the consequences of this 
failure have been remedied and precau¬ 
tions taken against further lapses. 
This is gratifying as an evidence of 
progress, but it will not establish the. 
reputation of the War Department as a 
really efficient branch of the Admin¬ 
istration unless events show that Sec¬ 
retary Baker’s claims are hacked up 
by performances. The people of the 
'United States are disposed to give 
every official of the Government a fair 
jchance. They are disposed to weigh 
impartially the defense he opposes to 


his critics, but they will neither sus¬ 
tain him nor condemn his critics on 
the streugth of mere words. Achieve¬ 
ment alone will count. 

. The New York World, which has 
been a vehement supporter of the Ad¬ 
ministration in the controversy raised 
by Senator Chamberlain, states the ex¬ 
act tiuth nhen it says that “everything 
Secretary Baker told yesterday ought 
to have been told long ago.” And to 
this the World adds: 

; Had the War Department kept the 
American people fully informed there 
w ould have been no occasion for Sec¬ 
retary Baker’s taking the stand, and 
such mischievous accusations as Sena¬ 
tor Chamberlain made would have 
found no believers. 

Whether Senator Chamberlain’s ac¬ 
cusations were mischievous or not is a 
•matter of opinion. The Eagle does not 
regard them as mischievous, because 
it believes that they represented the 
convictions of an honest man who is 
just as good an American, just as good 
a patriot, as the man he assailed. One 
admirable result following from the ac¬ 
cusations is this enforced disclosure 
by the Secretary of War of facts which, 
the World admits, ought to have been 
given to the Nation long ago. That 
these facts were withheld until they 
were extorted under the compulsion of 
a .public sentiment reflected in Con¬ 
gressional action seems to us a suffi¬ 
cient vindication of what Senator 
Chamberlain has done, even conceding 
that he erred in overstating his case. 

There must be a reasonable degree 
of frankness between the Administra¬ 
tion and the people as to war prepara¬ 
tions, if the people ,are to have con 
fidenee in the Admiu.i<ralion. The 
people do not v, and ’ id >j ( t a-!- 

bi*-h j uMi^ii^.j 

• -:- 


might be of value to the enemy. But 
they do want and they will ask for 
.'-uch an art!*.:: !e of frankness and fair 
dealing as See ret a vy Baker yesterday 
i adopted on the witness stand. Nothing 
ilmt he said was helpful to the enemy. 
Much of what he said was helpful to 
the Adibinistration and stimulating to 
the people whom the Administration 
serves and from whom it derives its 
authority in time of war as in time of 
peace. 


MR BAKER'S TESTIMONY 
X17HAT we have done in war since 
* * last April has not been done 
by chance, at haphazard. Whether 
we have made mistakes or no. 
whether the decisions adopted were 
wise or unwise, our war policies and 
practices have been integral parts of 
an international war plan. 

That is the fact which stands out 
boldly in all of Secretary Baker’s bold 
move yesterday in taking the public 
into his confidence. It overshadows 
in importance even his announcement 
of 500,0(10 American fighting men 
soon to be in France, with 1,000,000 
more becoming ready during 1918, or 
| his glowing account of our railroad 
men and their 600-mile line. 

When we started to send men to 
France sooner and in greater num- 
i bers than we had expected, it was by 
agreement with France and Britain. 
When we relied upon those Nations 
for the great part of our Army ord¬ 
nance in the field it was with their 
approval, and even at their request 
We sent engineer and medical units 
out of proportion to our fighting 
forces because they were the imme¬ 
diate need, which we could imme 
diately supply. 

Mr Baker, who now makes a better 
impression than he did last month, 
does not argue for the policy of call¬ 
ing out our men for preliminary 
training before they could be armed, 
but simply notes that the policy 
seemed best to those qualified to 
judge. For the choice of rifles, he' 
cites a council of military experts; 
for the limited demand for the Lewis 
gun, Gen Pershing. He does not de¬ 
fend the location of each cantonment, 
but shows that all were selected with 
care. 

In a word, lie does not assert that 
the War Department is flawless or 
that its record is spotless of mistake. 
He does in substance assert that for 
everything the department has done 
there has been a reason that ap¬ 
peared sufficient. 

Only for the policy rff drawing on 
Britain and France for ordnance does 
he argue reasons at some length. And 
there lie points out clearly, what 
some critics keep forgetting, that the 
determining factor of our part in war 
is shipping. So every ton of ocean 
freight, every cubic yard of hold 
space, of which the Allies relieve us 
is an appreciable gain. 

The Senate committee and the 
country as a whole looked to Mi- 
Baker to answer the question, “Has 
the Army made good?” Directly, he 
has not answered it. He has pre¬ 
sented his data and left his hearers 
to draw their own conclusions. And, 
Yankee-wise, lie has asked a ques¬ 
tion in his turn, to help them to the 
answer. “Has any army in history 
since the beginning of time been so 
raised and cared for as this has 
been?” 



































THE SECRETARY’S REPLY 

Secretary Baker’s address before 
the Senate military committee yester¬ 
day—and to that larger audience, the 
people of the United States—was 
notable for its good temper, its dis¬ 
inclination to claim perfection, its 
acknowledging of mistakes and the 
lessons they have taught, and—per¬ 
haps most important of all—its insist¬ 
ence that the sporadic and smaller 
faults be not weighed as the results 
1 of the whole, but that the large ac¬ 
complishments of the War Depart- 
1 ment be reckoned in the judgment of 
the country upon it. 

This treatment of the question was 
diametrically opposite to Senator 
Chamberlain’s recent speech, which, 
by marshalling a few—and some ad¬ 
mittedly heinous—cases of neglect 
and inefficiency, sought vainly to 
prove his grossly intemperate state¬ 
ment in New York that the ‘War 
Department had almost stopped func¬ 
tioning” and that there was “ineffi¬ 
ciency in every branch and every de¬ 
partment of the United States gov¬ 
ernment.” The Senator failed to 
establish his proposition; the Secre- 
1 tary makes out an infinitely better 
case for his. 

There were some things Mr. Baker 
could not say, although he did an¬ 
nounce that we shall have half a mil¬ 
lion men in France early this year, 
but he made certain vexed points so 
clear that hereafter there can be no 
argument about them. He showed 
that it was on the advice of so good 
an authority as General Wood that 
a big National Army was called to the 
training camps even if it were not 
possible to equip them fully at once; 
that General Pershing himself advised 
against the Lewis machine gun for use 
on land, but did request it for avia¬ 
tion ; that although there are more 
than 1,000,000 men under arms in this 
country, only 18 complaints of bad 
treatment of sick soldiers had been 
made; that on the question of big 
guns General Crozier had asked Con¬ 
gress and Secretaries of War even as 
far back as Roosevelt’s time to ap¬ 
propriate more money for them, since 
they could not be built in a hurry; 
that France had specifically asked us 
to send men, not artillery, since she 
had plenty of the latter, and tonnage 
was greatly needed for supplies; that 
there was a unanimous agreement of 
the inter-allied military representa¬ 
tives for American forces to secure 
artillery from England and France 
for all American forces sent abroad 
this year and as long thereafter as 
possible, Marshal Joffre coinciding in 
this view, and that even the much- 
lauded German army did not use good 
rifles in training its men. 

These are but a few of the feature? 
of the very impressive statement made 
by the Secretary; his words demanc 
of every citizen a careful reading to 
day. “It would be a tragical thing/ 
he said solemnly at one point in hi: 
address, “if this momentous effor 
were to deserve the comment that i 
had ‘fallen down.’” We think hi: 
words of yesterday will convince th< 
country that it has not “fallen down,’ 
or anything approaching thereto. 
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SECRETARY BAKER’S STATEMENT. 

on MflSt r ’ S statement to the Senate Committee 
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eVid "" ce and circumstances that is as assuring 
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Benefits of Publicity. 

| Secretary Baker’s very interesting 
and illuminating statement of the War 
Department’s great work, while ad¬ 
dressed directly to the Senate Committee I 
on Military Affairs, is, of course, in¬ 
tended above all for the information and 
reassurance of the American people. 
There has been a real danger that, in 
the midst of the lies, insinuations, in¬ 
nuendos, malicious gossip and partisan 
charges that have emanated from a por¬ 
tion of the legislative branch of the 
Government at Washington, the im¬ 
pression might go out that the United 
States was failing in its obligation to 
its allies. All sorts of reckless asser¬ 
tions have been made, and it has not 
always been easy to refute these with¬ 
out divulging information that might 
be of benefit to the enemy. The situa -) 
tion was not one created by the Ad- ,' 
ministration, but, so long as it existed, 
it was well that it should be faced boldly 1 
and frankly. The Secretary has, there¬ 
fore, laid his cards on the table, and 
the American people can know now just 
what their Government is doing. It is 
a tale of extraordinary interest that Mr. 
Baker unfolded, and it is one which 
should make Americans proud of their 
achievements. For this war is distinctly 
a Avar of the people, and the national 
genius, rather than the President and 
the Government, is really directing it. 

As the time approaches in Avhich | 
America’s participation in the war Avill 
become more and more vigorous and 
effective it would be Avell if, Avithout 
revealing any important secrets, a more 
complete story could be told of what the 
United States has achieved. Secretary i 
Daniels could tell a most dramatic and 
stirring tale of the navy’s readiness, 
the invaluable assistance it lias ren¬ 
dered to France and Great Britain, and 
the remarkable success that has marked 
its convoying of troops and supplies 


sent abroad. The progress made in 
providing a great air fleet for combat 
in Europe .would make another recital 



ONE WAY TO LOSE THE WAR. 

President Wilson errs on the side of moderation 
when he says that "Senator Chamberlain’s state¬ 
ment as to the present Inaction and Ineffective¬ 
ness of the Government Is an astonishing and 
absolutely unjustifiable distortion of the truth.” 
Nor Is Senator Chamberlain very happy In his 
■••.reply when he insists that "my argument was di¬ 
rected to the military establishment and not to 
other departments of the Government.” What the 
Senator said is this: 

Now, in conclusion, and I have only touched 
a few of the high shots, let me say that the 
military establishment of America has fallen 
down. There is no use to be optimistic about 
A thing that does not exist, it has almost 
stopped functioning, my friends. Why? Be¬ 
cause of the inefficiency in every bureau and 
In every department of the Government of the 
United States. . 

Senator Chamberlain said exactly wiiat the 
President charged him with saying, and his sweep¬ 
ing assertions are no less an “absolutely unjusti¬ 
fied distortion of the truth,” when restricted to 
the War Department than when applied to the 
Government of the United States as a whole. The 
War Department has not “almost stopped func¬ 
tioning.” On the contrary, it is going ahead with 
greater speed and with greater energy than ^ver 
before, as Senator Chamberlain well knows, and 
as he admits when he says that Secretary Baker 
“has made much improA r ement” in the ofganiza- 
tion of the department. 


The Chamberlain speech was a deliberate at¬ 
tack upon the Government in order to incite pub¬ 
lic sentiment in favor of the war cabinet bill, of 
which the Senator is the official father. That was 
its \ only excuse. Nobody identified with that 
surreptitious and subterannean measure can pre¬ 
tend that he was trying to help the President or 
to aid the administration in carrying on the war. 

The hill is designed to depose the President 
and depri\ r e him of his constitutional powers as 
Commander in Chief of the army and navy. It 
vests the conduct of the war in a cabinet of “three 
distinguished citizens of demonstrated ability,” 
to whom all the other agencies and instrumentali¬ 
ties of go\ r ernment are subordinate. This cabinet ; 

\ . , 

does not act under the authority and direction 

of the President, hut under its own authority and 
direction. The President has no power over its 
decisions amt orders except a vague and indefi¬ 
nite “review.” This means that nothing shall 
be done except as the war cabinet permits it to 
be done. There must be either a complete sur¬ 
render on the part of the President or the war ma¬ 
chinery comes to a standstill. 

Senator Chamberlain assures us that the public 
is entitled to the confidence of the committee that 
framed this measure. Perhaps, then, he will be¬ 
gin by telling them why the President was never 
consulted and learned about it “only at second 
hand.”, Perhaps he will explain why the Cabinet 
was not consulted and why none of the Presi¬ 
dent's other advisers were consulted. Perhaps he 
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Benefits of Publicity. 

| Secretary Baker’s very Interesting 
and illuminating statement of the War 
Department’s great work, while ad¬ 
dressed directly to the Senate Committee I 
on Military Affairs, is, of course, in¬ 
tended above all for the information and 
reassurance of the American people. 
There has been a real danger that, in 
the midst of the lies, insinuations, in¬ 
nuendos, malicious gossip and partisan 
charges that have emanated from a por¬ 
tion of the legislative branch of the 
Government at Washington, the im¬ 
pression might go out that the United 
States was failing in its obligation to 
its allies. All sorts of reckless asser¬ 
tions have been made, and it has not 
always been easy to refute these with¬ 
out divulging information that might 
be of benefit to the enemy. The situa- i 
tion was not one created by the Ad-' 
ministration, but, so long as it existed, 
it was well that it should be faced boldly 
and frankly. The Secretary has, there¬ 
fore, laid his cards on the table, and 
the American people can know now just 
what their Government is doing. It is 
a tale of extraordinary interest that Mr. 
Baker unfolded, and it is one which 
should make Americans proud of their 
achievements. For this war is distinctly 
a war of the people, and the national 
genius, rather than the President and 
the Government, is really directing it. 

As the time approaches in which \ 
America’s participation in the war will 
become more and more vigorous and 
effective it would be well if, without 
revealing any important secrets, a more 
complete story could be told of wliat the 
United States has achieved. Secretary / 
Daniels could tell a most dramatic and 
stirring tale of the navy’s readiness, 
the invaluable assistance it lias ren¬ 
dered to France and Great Britain, and 
the remarkable success that has marked 
its convoying of troops and supplies 
sent abroad. The progress made in 
providing a great air fleet for combat' 
in .Europe yy-cmld make an other recital 


that would All Americans with pride. 
The equipment of the army with heavy 
and light artillery, the defense of the 
coast, the manufacture of shells on an 
immense scale—all these and other fea¬ 
tures of American preparation could, 
if presented with authority, make thrill¬ 
ing chapters for the lover of Ids country* 
The deep impression made by ftecre* 
tary Baker’s frank and manly statement 
suggests the desirability of lifting the 
veiP «this- can be done., 
without injury to the service; Such 
revelations would greatly hearten the 
American peoplev-and might not be with¬ 
out effect in showing the German autoc¬ 
racy that the United States, when it 
has once struck its pace* will be no 
mean opponent; 


ONE WAY TO LOSE THE WAR. 

President Wilson errs on the side of moderation 
when he says that "Senator Chamberlain’s state¬ 
ment as to the present inaction and ineffective¬ 
ness of the Government is an astonishing and 
absolutely unjustifiable distortion of the truth.” 
Nor is Senator Chamberlain very happy in his 
4 reply when he insists that "my argument was di¬ 
rected to the military establishment and not to 
other departments of the Government.” What the 
Senator said is this: 

Now, in conclusion, and I have only touched 
a few of the high ripots, let me say that the 
military establishment of America has fallen 
down. There is no use to be optimistic about 
p, thing that does not exist, it has almost 
stopped functioning, my friends. Why? Be¬ 
cause of the inefficiency in every bureau and 
in every department of the Government of the 
United States. • 

Senator Chamberlain said exactly what the 
President charged him with saying, and his sweep¬ 
ing assertions are no less an “absolutely unjusti¬ 
fied distortion of the truth,” when restricted to 
the War Department than when applied to the 
Government of the United States as a whole. The 
War Department has not “almost stopped func¬ 
tioning.” On the contrary, it is going ahead with 
greater speed and with greater energy than ever 
before, as Senator Chamberlain well knows, and 
as he admits when he says that Secretary Baker 
“has made much improvement” in the organiza¬ 
tion of the department. 

The Chamberlain speech was a deliberate at¬ 
tack upon the Government in order to incite pub¬ 
lic sentiment in favor of the war cabinet bill, of 
which the Senator is the official father. That was 
its only excuse. Nobody identified w'itli that 
surreptitious and subterannean measure can pre¬ 
tend that he w r as trying to help the President or 
to aid the administration in carrying on the war. 

The bill is designed to depose the President 
and deprive him of his constitutional powers as 
Commander in Chief of the army and navy. It 
vests the conduct of the war in a cabinet of “three 
distinguished citizens of demonstrated ability,” 
to whom all the other agencies and instrumentali¬ 
ties of government are subordinate.. This cabinet 
does not act under the authority and direction ! 
of the President, but under its own authority and 
direction. The President has no power over its 
decisions and orders except a vague and indefi¬ 
nite “review.” This means that nothing shall 
be done except as the war cabinet permits it to 
be done. There must be either a complete sur¬ 
render on the part of the President or the war ma¬ 
chinery comes to a standstill. 

Senator Chamberlain assures us that the public 
is entitled to the confidence of the committee that 
framed this measure. Perhaps, then, he will be¬ 
gin by telling them why the President was never 
consulted and learned about it “only at second 
hand.” Perhaps he will explain why the Cabinet 
was not consulted and why none of the Presi¬ 
dent's other advisers W'ere consulted. Perhaps he 
will explain w'hy the President of the United 
States, the Commander in Chief of the army and 
navy, should have been kept in ignorance of a 
bill that goes to the very heart of the conduct of 
the war and undertakes to revolutionize the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States. 

The motives of the men that prepared this 
measure may- be as pure and lofty as Senator 
Chamberlain would have us believe he is, but If so, 
i we have little respect for their ability or their 
judgment' The only possible result of such a 
measure as theirs, assuming that it could become 
a law over the veto of the President, would be to 
divide the executive authority, disintegrate the 
Government of the United States and lose the 
war. 





























MB. BAKEB’S BABOBS. 

Secretary Baker has made a long 
and clear statement of what the War 
Department has had to face in pre¬ 
paring the.country for participation 
in the war. It is very definitely ex¬ 
plained why there are delays, it is 
shown that the path of the Govern¬ 
ment has been strewn with obstacles.. 
And unless the statesmen in the Sen¬ 
ate can suggest some way in which ' 
to remove the natural obstacles that 
obstruct the work of the bepart- 
ment, The Times has urged them all 
along to cease investigating and let 
Mr. Baker alone to do thfe tremen¬ 
dous work before him, // 2 ^ 

When we went into fhe ^ar the 
people of the United States—despite 
their reading of the intensely tech¬ 
nical character of this war—were ac¬ 
customed to think of armed forces 
springing from the highways and by¬ 
ways overnight. The disposition of 
gallant young men to enlist in the 
various services was very gratifying 
to the average patriot; and when the j 
great cantonments sprang up like 
groups of giant mushrooms, almost | 
before the twinkling of an eye, fol¬ 
lowed by the complete success of the 
selective draft act, the people began 
to see an. unbroken procession of 
transport ships across the Atlantic, 
laden with fully equipped and train¬ 
ed soldiers by the hundreds of thou¬ 
sands. 

B.ut the elements of manufactur¬ 
ing, land transportation and sea 
transport were not fully estimated 
by the people. Indeed, the people 
had no good way to estimate these 
problems. They did not know that 
the'clothing factories and the muni¬ 
tions factories and the food factories 
were tied up by immense orders 
from our allies—orders that could 
not be side-tracked. What our allies 
wished was for America to get into 
the war quickly, but not so quickly 
as to disturb the plans that depended 
upon American manufacture and 
transport. The Allies must not be 


disturbed in their plans, but America 
must get into the trenches as quick¬ 
ly as possible otherwise. 

The people did not realize that a 
very considerable tonnage is required 
for the maintenance of every single 
soldier setting foot upon French soil. 
And we did not have the tonnage 
with which to do everything required 
of ships. The ships afloat under Al¬ 
lied’' flags were needed for the sup¬ 
port of,the Allied troops in the field; 
and yet Americans were to be trans¬ 
ported to France. The Government 
set about its task with courage; and 
what mistakes were mad© were rec¬ 
tified, the Secretary tells the world, 
as quickly as possible. It is not ap¬ 
parent that those mistakes were 
many. 

Upon those who are discontented 
with the conduct of the Nation’s war 
work it is well to impress tlie point 
made by Mr. Baker, that the United 
States did not choose its theaten* of 
war; does not go to make war in 
the enemy’s country, Jbuit must occu¬ 
py French ground for the fighting 
and living of its armies in Europe; 
and we therefore are bound in a 
great measure by the wishes of our 
French allies. This fact, in spite of 
the exceeding courtesy and consider¬ 
ation of the French, throws certain 
restrictions about our movements 
that cannot be avoided. Attention 
should not have to be called to this 
obvious fact more than once. 

The Secretary’s statement is vastly 
interesting as giving emphasis to 
many facts that we are disposed to 
overlook in our eagerness. Everybody 
should read the statement with great 
care. If this is done it is unlikely 
that the officials of the Government 
will suffer in future the injustices 
that have been meted to them in the 
past. The President has placed the 
seal of his approval upon the works 
of Mr. Baker; and Mr. Baker’s state¬ 
ment should go far toward proving 
two things: The Secretary of War re¬ 
poses -upon no bed of roses; and 
moreover he is carrying on his labors 
in very useful fashion. Those who . 
cannot aid him should refrain from ! 
hindering. 


A FRANK STATEMENT 

The statement made by Secretary * 
of War Baker before the Senate Com- ( 
mittee on Military Affairs will make i 
a tremendous impression on the coun- , 
try. There can be no doubt about i 
that. Just such a frank, open state- < 
ment was needful. He tells his story 3 
in a way that will not only influence J 
the judgments of the American people 
but touch their hearts, rekindle their : 
enthusiasm and brace them to a , 
stronger determination to win this j 
war at the high cost which must be < 
paid in the winning. It is far better J 
to take the American people into full < 
confidence. In this country mere are { 
not merely the intelligent few but 
the intelligent majority. A policy of ] 
hiding and ceoncealing even blunders j 
and failures is a mistaken policy. ] 

I The plain truth should be told; it is < 
better so than to attempt to influence 1 
opinion through maudlin gush and 3 
mushy praise. . 3 

The stupendousness of the task or * 
preparation as it pertains to this j 
sid© has been generally understood. ( 
It has also been known that a i 
formidable work of constructing t 
docks, piers, railroad lines, bar- ( 
racks and hospitals in France has - 
been in progress since the early part 
of last summer. The statement of 
the War Secretary sketches with re- . 
,vealing clearness the scope and mag- 
1 nitude of the plans which the Ameri¬ 
can engineering and construction . 
army is bringing to realization in 
France. The statement puts large 
emphasis upon the suggestion that it 
is not a *‘static’* war—that changes 
in war methods and war machinery 
are continuous. This Is undoubtedly 
so. It is above all things needful that 
th© most competent experts—the best 
obtainable talent—should be picked 
in working out the problems of win¬ 
ning the war. 

-☆-/ * 7 . 
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Of course, a sudden demand for wheat 
flour substitutes, greatly in excess of 
the immediately available supply, would 
have a tendency to increase prices But, 
while authority to fix prices of foods is 
not given to the Food Administration, 
the methods adopted for securing an 
agreement with the wheat flour millers 
could also be followed with respect to 
the producers of the substitutes. This 
failing, resort could be had to the re¬ 
vocation of food sellers’ licenses, to 
prosecutions for hoarding and other for¬ 
bidden and penalized practices. There 
is no lack of power in the Food Admin¬ 
istration when it comes to dealing with 
those who would make the necessities 
of the people and a world-wide catas¬ 
trophe the basis of sordid speculation. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 28, 1918. 


o 


THE FOOD PROCLAMATION. 

President Wilson’s food conservation proclamation is a thought- 
fnlly conceived and felicitously worded appeal to the patriotism and 
good judgment of the country. 

The President briefly, but in convincing terms states the reasons 
which call for intensive effort on the part of the people to prevent 
food waste. Europe’s reduced productivity because of the diversion 
of man power to the war, partial failure of harvests and elimination 
of distant markets for foodstuffs through the destruction of shipping, 
have, as the President says, placed the responsibility of providing 
subsistence for our associates in the war, largely upon our shoulders. 

It is a responsibility ivhich must be met'and that the President’s 
plea is certain of a whole-hearted response from the great public he 
addresses, goes without saying. 

An especially significant feature of the proclamation is its call 
upon the food-saving capabilities of the women of the country. A 
vast deal depends upon the housewives, indeed, it may be said without 
Exaggeration that they are a decisive factor in the campaign against 
food-waste. 

Another notable element in the President’s statement is the im¬ 
portance of the place it assigns to maintenance of the health and 
strength of the American people. In the words of the proclamation, 

‘'There should be no dangerous restriction of the food supply, but 
the elimination of eveiy sort of waste and the substitution of other 
commodities of which we have more abundant supplies for those 
which we need to save will in no way impair the strength of our 
people and will enable us to meet one of the most pressing obliga¬ 
tions of the war.” 

A sound business principle as well as a sound war principle forms 
the basis of the President’s clear-cut and reasonable appeal. It is no 
plea for scrimping, no inauguration of a campaign of starvation for 
ourselves that our allies may have enough, but an admonition to use 
sufficient of those food commodities of which we have plenty and 
even a superabundance, and less of those with which we are less 
amply supplied, to the end that the apportionment shall -be equitable, 
and there shall be a sufficiency both for ourselves and those who are 
fighting side by side with us. 




















THE TRUTH IS FOUND 

BETWEEN TWO EXTREMES 


Criticism of the War Department an En¬ 
couragement to Real Progress 


By WILLIAM H. TAFT 

congressional investigations 


into 


IT1HE 

J " the delays and defects of war prepara¬ 
tion and the speeches of Mr. Lodge, Mr. 
Penrose and Mr. Chamberlain will not se¬ 
cure the benefit of a war council or a muni¬ 
tions bureau. The Constitution vests the 
President with much power in time of 
peace and more in w T ar. As Commander- 
in-Chief, he is the ultimate director of mili¬ 
tary campaigns. Congress might, per* 
haps, create a war council higher in 
authority than his Cabinet to carry on the 
war. But the President could make such a 
council a mere speaking-tube through 
which to delegate his power to the Cabi¬ 
net, as now. One man can take a horse to 
water, but ‘ forty cannot make it drink, 
The President could also render a muni- 
tions-bureau bill ineffective if he W’ould 
But neither bill is likely to pass. The 


political herring which Senator Stone has language of the Senator was too extreme. 


drawn across the path of legislative re 
form of war management has solidified the 
Democratic party in Congress and enables 
the President to defeat both bills. 

Nevertheless, the agitation has done 
good. It has ended the long restraint ofl 
Congress and of the press and has led 
them^ to a frank statement of the mis¬ 
takes which have been made. The narrow 
partisan selection of men for critically im¬ 
portant places solely because of their polit¬ 
ical friendship for the President has beep 
properly characterized. The danger oi 
government “by intuition” in 'which officia 
or expert sources of information' arc 


Secretary showed that every effort wasl 
being* made to remedy the errors lately 
revealed. 

So much for the answer to criticism— 
much of which is shown to have been, per¬ 
haps, a trifle hasty. Now for the con¬ 
structive side. What is the picture that 
we get of what America is really doing 
from the Secretary's statement? It is that 
of a department going to the authorities 
who ought to know what is needed and 
doing everything possible to fill their de¬ 
mands. It shows it adopting allied sug- I 
gestions to save tonnage that men and 
other supplies might have the space. It 
shows it sending troops to France as fast 
as it can, in response to the allied demand. 

It shows it co-ordinating its activities to 
fit in with the general military plans. 

Much was made of Secretary Bakers 
alleged “smug complacency” when on the 
stand before. No doubt the Secretary dis¬ 
liked to say some of the things he has 
been forced into saying. No doubt tills 
reticence, proper under the circumstances, 
appeared like complacency to some ob¬ 
servers. But no such impression can be 
had from this latest. statement. It is 
that of a conscientious official, who has 
been doing his best, who realizes the 
seriousness of his task, and who has noth¬ 
ing to conceal from the American public neglected or disregarded has been pointec 

except that which might be of aid to the out * * rbo °P en discussion has removc 

smug self-satisfaction,- which made light 
of real faults and minimized the need for 
improvement in method. We see this ii 
the request of Secretary Baker to make ai 
amplified statement to the Senate com 
mittee. Wo seo it in the appointment of 
Mr. Stettinius, of the firm of Pierpont 
Morgan & Co., and a most competent man, 
as Surveyor General, with power to pro¬ 
vide for the manufacture and purchase of 
everything which heretofore has been de¬ 
volved upon four war bureaus. Stettinius is 
to act under Assistant Chief of Staff Pierce, 
in charge of purchases. It is a clumsy de¬ 
vice to create something like the muni¬ 
tions bureau; it will work if it^means that 
Stettinius is to have the power real and 
! final to do the work. If, however, he is to 
buy under the supervision of Assistant 
Chief of Staff Pierce, and Pierce is to act 
under the supervision of the Chief of Staff, 
and he under the supervision of Secretary 
Baker, and he under the supervision of 
the President, it will only increase the con¬ 
volutions of the circumlocution office. W hat 
we may hope is, that power is now really 
delegated to Goethals as Quartermaster 
General, to Stettinius as Surveyor General, 
to Hurley in charge of shipbuilding, to 
make broad ’plans for what is needed and 
to carry them out. 


The delay in getting ready rifles, ma* 
Shine guns, field and heavy artillery and 
>ther equipment has been properly em- 
>hasized. The delay in shipbuilding has 
*ot been too severely attacked. The short¬ 
age in clothing in many camps perhaps 
deserves notice. But the individual cases 
) of hardship in neglectful and medical hos¬ 
pital treatment arc not a fair basis upon 
which to rest a wholesale arraignment of 
the Wa: Department. 

The greatness of the task of the raising 
of an army of 1,500,000 men should not 
be lost sight of. The selection of sites, the 
construction of the cantonments, thp or¬ 
ganization of the draft, the vast detail of 
transportation, the feeding of the army- 
all these things have been done, and done 
well 1 . 

That through the negligence or brutal 
indifference , of some few medical officers 
instances of abuse or cruel hardships have 
occurred is no occasion for attaching 
blame to the War Department or its 
chief. The letters from mothers and fathers 
describing cases of shocking neglect of sick 
recruits did not add weight to Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain’s review of present conditions. The 


The military establishment lias not fallen 
down. The truth probably lies between the 
rosy picture which Mr. Baker gave of what 
had been done and the characterisation 
of conditions by ' Senator Chamberlain. 

Mr. Baker’s second statement was much 
more satisfactory than his first. His man¬ 
ner was much better. He had been chas¬ 
tened by public criticism. His appeal to 
the committeo for helpful suggestion and 
co-operation was in far different vein from 
that of his first statement. He made a 
much better case in detailed explanation 
of the size and difficulty of his task. 

We must, however, take his statement 
that we shall have 500,000 men in France 
early in 1918 with some qualifications. 
Does he mean fighting men or does he in¬ 
clude engineers, artificers, railroad men, 
stevedores and foresters? Do the latter 
classes not make up more than half o£ 
those now there? Does ho mean that the 
American soldiers now in France and those 
arriving in the spring of 1918 will be ready 
to go into the trenches and on to the 
front line for the spring campaign? In¬ 
formation givfen by experienced army offi¬ 
cers just from the front is that much 
more training and more discipline are 
needed for our troops now on the other 
side. If that be true of the American 
army ir. France early this year, will it not 
be equally true of the million or more men 
the Secretary hopes to have ready foi 
embarkation during 1918? The Secretaiy 
has a love of well-rounded, encouraging 
statements which return to trouble him. 

. Nevertheless, it is only fair to say that 
Mr. Baker’s address to the Senate commit¬ 
tee has produced a favorable impression 
and has softened the asperity of the feel¬ 
ing aroused against him and the Adminis¬ 
tration. If now the President and he 
can only divide a meaqs, in whatever form, 
of achieving the purpose the Senate com¬ 
mittee has had in formulating the war 
council and the munition bills real prog;- 
resswvill have beet^ qap4e. ^ 






























Weinesday, January 30, 1918. 


That All-Important Word IF. 

^ ^ T "T jE HAVE available to be shipped to France, if the transporta- 
\Af tion facilities are available to us, and the prospect is not un- 

* ™ promising, 1,500,000, who in 1918 can be shipped to 

France.” These are the words with which the Secretary of War seeks to 
reassure the people of the United States. He said also: “I am revealing 
no secret when I say that ships is the crux of our problem.” 

An ominous, overshadowing IF looms ahead of the United States in 
carrying on the war. 

IF ships are available the United States can send 1,500,000 to France 
during 1918. IF ships are available, food can be provided for the allied 
nations which will enable them to continue the war. IF ships are avail¬ 
able, munitions can be sent to England and 
their armies in the field. 

In the face of this all-important qualification the Secretary of War 
officially predicts a resumption of submarine activity, directed particularly 
against vessels trying to cross the Atlantic from the United States. 

At present there are about 145,000 men at work building ships of all 
kinds. It is calculated that one man can turn out one ton of shipping per 
month. That would mean 145,000 tons with 145,000 men, IF there were 
no labor unrest and inefficiency, but as a matter of fact the present output 
is 35 per cent less than 145,000 tons per month. That is the testimony of 
the government’s witnesses before the Senate committee on commerce. 
Riveters who drove 375 rivets per day before the war are now driving 150 
to 200 a day, and cannot be induced to drive more.' They get bigger pay, 
and so find no reason for working hard. On the Pacific coast the govern¬ 
ment is paying a bonus to workmen in shipyards to induce them to work 
six days a week. 

The shipyards in most places are working only one shift in 24 hours. | 
Shipbuilders say it is difficult to get good results in night work, but addi¬ 
tional shifts could be put on IF there were workmen available. But there 
is no housing for additional workmen IF they should apply for work, 
although the shipping board has been aware since last spring that the 
United States was in need of ships. 

A number of steel mills have closed down for lack of fuel and other 
reasons. The production is below normal instead of being far above normal. 
IF more steel could be produced and houses could be provided for more 
workmen who would actually work, 500,000 workmen producing as much 
per man as before the war could turn out 6,000,000 tons of shipping in 
3918 and enable the government to send 1,500,000 men and necessary sup¬ 
plies and food across the ocean. 

The chances are so strongly against this achievement in 1918 that the 
Senate committee very properly looks about for some other factor that may 
• help to save the situation. The only feasible method of increasing shipping 
seems to-be by the construction of concrete ships. The committee has 
taken testimony which affords hope of accomplishment. The building in¬ 
dustry of the country is practically idle and can be turned largely to con¬ 
crete shipbuilding. Unskilled labor can be used, and this is available with¬ 
out any housing problem. Most of the work would be done by machinery 
—the American way. Concrete ships of large size are an experiment, but 
good-sized vessels have been built, and structurally they seem to be sound 
and seaworthy. They yield to strain and stress, just as steel yields, without 
injury. There is a greater weight to be considered, but this is not a fatal 
objection; a heavy ship is better than no ship. 

IF the United States must resort to concrete for ship material in order 
to accomplish its aims in 1918, let it do so quickly, without halting and 
waiting for investigations and reports by scientific commissions. IF the 
suggestion regarding concrete affords any prospect of securing additional 
seaworthy ships, it should be adopted forthwith, without regard to cost 
or the appearance of the ships. Call it an experiment or what you will; it 
is no greater experiment than the other experiments of this war. 


France to enable them to keep 
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Xetvs Is Colorless 


another RETREAT from MOSCOW. 

J ragical as is the subject dealt with in the main, 
the outcome ot the sweeping attack oi Roosevelt, Cham¬ 
berlain and others on the administration’s conduct of 
the war is not without comedy. The collapse of the 
colonel’s “speed-up-the-war” program, on Secretary 
bakers showing that his department has gone far be- 
yon what his critics had set up as an ideal of perform¬ 
ance, and the scurrying of his assailants to seek any¬ 
thing that will relieve their discomfiture, suggest an¬ 
other retreat from Moscow. Roosevelt, as usual, was 
not long in getting out of the capital when he saw how 
t lings were going*. One brief statement by the Presi¬ 
dent shattered the stand of Chamberlain. Baker's 
marshaling of tacts, or, rather, his showing his critics 
how to group facts and reason on them, made the vic¬ 
tory for the. administration complete. 

It is not that there should not be the fullest criti¬ 
cism of the conduct of the administration, but that it 
should be intelligent. The statement of the apologists 
oi Roosevelt and Chamberlain that they are satisfied 
■with having “forced” Baker to produce the facts is too 
thin. It is the stock excuse of those who fail to make 
good their charges. No “forcing” was necessary to get 
what information it was safe to make public, and there 
is no glory for those who try to expose military details 
of their country at the risk of giving aid to the enemy. 
It was unjust and dangerous to advertise the country to 
the world as having broken down in the war at the be¬ 
ginning, with its logical effect of discouraging our allies 
as it encouraged our foes. Besides, the critics repre¬ 
sented before that they knew the facts and were con¬ 
vinced by them that there would have to be a war cabi¬ 
net, usurping authority of the President, to save the 
day. Instead of convicting the department of incom¬ 
petence the outcome is the conviction of its assailants 
of talking in an irresponsible way. 

But why should there be complaint of secrecy in our 
war activities? Is not the executive branch only doiim* 
what was enjoined upon it by acts of Congress, fo'low" 
ing thorough discussion—after conscription and Lib¬ 
erty bond campaigns, to whom is it news that a great 
army is being raised in this country? However, there 
is this comfort in the case: If the executive branch is 
Cairying on its record-breaking work in obedience to 
the will of the people in a way so quietly that such 
supposedly acute observers as Roosevelt in this coun¬ 
try are away behind in measuring results, then we may 
well believe that Germany is not as well informed on 
conditions here as some have supposed. 

By this time experience should have taught most 
everyone that the administration can be relied upon to 
do its duty. 


SECRETARY BAKER’S DEFENSE. 


Secretary Baker's address, in which he told Con¬ 
gress and the public more about the progress 1 of our 
war work than has ever been revealed before, is like¬ 
ly to change the tone of discussion in Congress ma¬ 
terially. This is not because he disproved all of the 
charges made by Senator Chamberlain and others. 
He did not pretend to do that, but he showed more 
clearly than ever before that the mistakes have been 
few and small, when compared with the work accom¬ 
plished under circumstances of such difficulty that 
no human being could avoid error. 

It is apparent from the course of his remarks 












the half-million mark and that the arrangements 
under which the men were sent were such that the 
force is armed and equipped with everything from 
heavy guns to rifles, while the progress of the 
work shows that before the end of the year the 
country will, have an army of 2,000,000 fighting 

mcn - r j 

Most corfclusive was the Secretary* bad to 
say about ordnance. Senator Chamberlain had re¬ 
ferred in terms of anguish to “poor, bled-white 
k ranee,” which is supplying field artillery and 
howitzers to the American Army. He implied that 
there was something shameful in the dependence 
of this country upon France. If there is, Secre¬ 
tary Baker showed that the shame is mostly upon 
Congress for not appropriating money for guns 
several years ago. As* for France and England, 
they are supplying this country with guns because 
they have more manufacturing capacity than they 
need, and they welcome the job. “Poor, bled-white 
France” is still a pretty vigorous ironworker, and 
in working for this country serves herself and all 
the Allies. 


The arrangement, as the Secretary shows, is 
nothing that involves sentiment. It was* made in 
response to the demands of common sense. 

When Congress has digested the speech and the 
fault-finders have had their fling the net result 
of the agitation which culminated in the Secre¬ 
tary's appearance before Congress is likely to be 
: a stronger determination to suppress contentious 
j criticism and to lay all the emphasis upon intelli- 
| gent co-operation. 

The imposing record of big things well done 
which the Secretary unfolded demands nothing less. 




















A REASON FOR LESS SECRECY. 

Secretary Baker’s very full statement 
before the Senate Committee on Mili¬ 
tary Affairs, as to what has really been 
done in the last half year or so in the 
way of preparation for active military 
service, dispels a good deal of the sus¬ 
picion, surmise and hasty judgment 
with which his earlier testimony was 
received. In the haste with which many 
things were done, and some conflict of 
judgment about them, there are admit¬ 
ted errors and defects, which would 
have been inevitable in any case, on 
account of the extent of the task and 
the inadequacy of the 'means of dealing 
with it. But the chief cause of all the 
misunderstanding, conflict of opinion 
and violence of expression, was the mis¬ 
taken policy of secrecy and the censor¬ 
ship that was pursued so long. 

Such clearing up as has been made is 
due to discarding that practice and 
letting, not only Congress but the coun¬ 
try in general, know what the- Govern¬ 
ment had been doing and what it was 
accomplishing as events proceeded. No 
doubt there are things connected with 
military strategy and the movement of 
forces that it is necessary to keep from 
the knowledge of the enemy so far as 
possible and of opponents of what has 
to be done, but that has been unduly 
magnified and the possible benefit of 
knowing things has been belittled. The 
policy of keeping the people in the dark 
and fooling them on either side is out 
of date. In these times it cannot be 
effectually done and the effort is apt to 
do far more harm than good. 

In order to clear up matters in the 
public mind as well as that of Gongress, 
the censorship notion has been aban¬ 
doned in this case and discredited al¬ 
together. If there had been all along 
the full light of publicity as to what the 
War and Navy Departments were real¬ 
ly doing in the way of getting up their 
forces and putting them in readiness, 
there would have been fewer mistakes, 
those made would have been more 
promptly corrected and there would 
have been no such misjudgment as pre¬ 
vailed or such pernicious effort to make 
political capital out of it. If the enemy 
knew what we were doing in the way of 
developing strength and readiness, un¬ 
derstood our action and the motives for 
it, it would have been an advantage to 
us more than to him. The old policy of 
secrecy in diplomacy is discredited and 
that in what we are accomplishing is no 
wiser. 



The Oregon Walrus— 
You Heard Him Sob— 
Now Hear the Truth and— 


You Republicans and Democratic Back¬ 
sliders “Mark Now, How a Plain 
Tale Shall Put You Down.” 

Difficult to indict a whole na¬ 
tion-easy for one Senator to in¬ 
dict himself, Chamberlain of Ore¬ 
gon proves it. 

With the dust settled by Baker’s 
answer. Senator Chamberlain ap¬ 
pears as Senate chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 
knowing about military affairs, 
more than willing to blacken the 
Administration of his own party. 

It looked very imposing, when 
the “dreadful blow” fell. 

There was Senator Chamber- 
lain in all his glory AFTER DIN¬ 
NER. On one side of that good, 
loyal Democrat sat Theodore 
Roosevelt, and on the other Elihu 
Root 

Up popped Chamberlain to say 
that everything in this war had 
“fallen down.” 

“The military establishment of 
America has fallen down—is a 
thing that does not exist—it has 
almost stopped functioning.” 

It seemed convincing—to Elihu 
Root. 

There was the Democratic 
chairman on Military Affairs 
HIMSELF testifying to a group 
of tearful, patriotic, “so sorry” 
trust owners and Renublican poli¬ 
ticians that the United States was 
a failure in war. 

What was left but for Roose¬ 
velt to come to Washington, ring 
the White House bell, and ask, 
“Why don’t you get out?” 

But Woodrow Wilson asked a 
few questions. .The dinner was 
some distance in the background, 
Roosevelt and Root stood no longer 
on either hand to hold up the arms 
of the prophet from Oregon. 

Chamberlain was asked just ex- j 
actly What he meant by the state- 1 
ment that the entire war prepara- ' 
tions of the Government were a 
failure, and in the language of the 
Congressional orator: 

“Wahdideedoo?” (meaning what 
did he dob 

He began, this loyal Democrat, 
by swallowing nine-tenths of his 
accusation against the Adminis¬ 
tration—later he swallowed nine- 
tenths of the remaining tenth. 


Did he mean the ENTIRE man¬ 
agement of the war had fallen 
down ? 

Oh no, he had nothing whatever 
to say again ••t the navy. 

He could say nothing against 
the management of the draft, that 
collected a million and a half of j 
young men and put them in camps 
—without pull, favoritism or scan¬ 
dal. Can you imagine that hap¬ 
pening under old-fashioned Repub¬ 
lican methods? 

He would say nothing against 
the West Point Bureau, carrying 
on its Work efficiently. 

He could say nothing against 
the Department of Insular Af¬ 
fairs, admirably managed, by the 
man that had done the work under i 
Roosevelt and Taft. 


He could say nothing against 
the splendidly efficient Bureau of 
Engineers under General Black. 

Nothing against that clear¬ 
eyed, lean officer, General Mc¬ 
Cain, in charge of the Adjutant 
General’s office—all that was left 
of the inspiration of Root and 
Roosevelt was a charge against 
the Bureau of Ordnance. 


Theodore Roosevelt did all he 
could to encourage American 
fathers and mothers and make the 
work of the Administration easy 
by telling the country that Sec¬ 
retary Baker was shipping plenty 
of coffins to our soldiers in France, 
but no guns to defend themselves, 
no rifles, cannon, machine guns. 

“I weep for you,” the walrus 
said, “I deeply sympathize. With 
sobs and te::rs he sorted out those 
of the largest size, holding his 
pocket handkerchief before his 
eyes/' 

Senator Chamberlain was the 
walrus in the military play of 
Alice in Blunderland. Roosevelt, 
the Carpenter, had built up the 
structure of slanderous attack on 
Wilson. And Chamberlain, as wal¬ 
rus, “with sobs and tears,” pick¬ 
ed Out and presented to the Sen¬ 
ate the Administration’s mistakes 
“of the largest size.” 

What became of Roosevelt’s 
favorite story about many coffins 
and no guns, and Chamberlain’s 
charge against his own Admin¬ 
istration ? 

The facts came out, and they 
explain why, after ringing the 
White House door bell, little 
Theodore scooted down the street 
without waiting for his answer, 
leaving Washington as quietly as 
he came there noisily. 

It was quite true that Baker had 
sent men to France greatly ex¬ 
ceeding in number the - guns and 
the amount of ammunition sent 
over. 

WHY was this done# Was it in- 
competency, inefficiency, stupid¬ 
ity? Had everything fallen flown? 
Had this Administration sent de- 

f ca se less, u narmed men _to the 

trenches to be knocked on the 
head by Prussians ? 


Not exactly. General Joffre had 
come to til s country representing 
the French army. He and repre¬ 
sentatives of the English govern¬ 
ment had said: 

“We have stored in France 
arms, rifles, machine guns, am¬ 
munition in quantities greatly ip 
excess, of the number of men we 
have to use them. 

“What we need is MEN. There¬ 
fore, gend i?s men as quickly as 
you can. Send us food. Do not 
waste ship : ♦ oni on machine guns, 
rifles, or •immunition in the be¬ 
ginning. We need the men, we 
need the food. We have the wea¬ 
pons and the ammunition. 

“Send your soldiers, we will arm 
them with modern weapons—at 
your leisure you can pay us for 
these arms or make them your¬ 
selves in your factories and give 
them back to us.” 









































There’s your “plenty of coffins 
and no weapons story,” Messrs. 
Roosevelt and Chamberlain. 

What do you think of it? How 
do you like yourselves, attacking 
your country at war, discouraging 
the fathers and mothers of a mil¬ 
lion young men? 

Would it have been wise to load 
ships with rifles and machine 
guns—when there were plenty of 
them waiting for our men on the 
other side ? 

Don’t you think it was better to 
send riie MEM that were needed, 
the FOOD and other supplies need¬ 
ed rather than send rifles and ma¬ 
chine guns NOT needed, weapons 
and aminunirion that could be sent 
at leisure? 

Have Secretary Baker and sub¬ 
ordinates in his and other Govern¬ 
ment departments made any mis¬ 
takes? Yes, many. They are 
American citizens, not archangels 
with X-ray eyes. , 

There were miscalculations 
made about supplies of warm 
clothing in the South—due to a 
winter of bitter cold unprecedent¬ 
ed. 

Men, perhaps half a dozen, per¬ 
haps a hundred, have died in 
camps when better medical care 
might have saved them. Neither 
the President nor the Secretary 
of War can personally nurse, each 
sick soldier. ' American doctors 
must be relied upon to do that. . 

The President will see to it that 
any neglectful doctor or anybody 
else is punished as he should be. 
and that credit is given to the 
thousands of doctors serving well. 

In the spending of more than a 
million dollars an hour, some 
money has probably been wasted 
—but can you imagine what 
would have happened in the “good 
old days” of embalmed bedf* ami 
favored contractors under a Re- . 
publican Administration of, by,' 
and for the trusts ? 

-i- 

Washington wonders how Sen¬ 
ator Chatnbor.ain, interesting poli¬ 
tical walrus, talks to himself when 
he is alone, and remembers • that 
bright night when he stood up 
between Root and -Roosevelt, each 
with the low light in his eyes, to 
denounce Ids own party, his own 
Administration, thg war manage¬ 
ment of h 'own country, ind.de u- : 
tally showing that he hadn't taken 
th£ trouble T o inform himself con¬ 
cerning the York of that particular . 
department'fcr which he Js com¬ 
mittee chairmafi. 

Washington reaches this conclu¬ 
sion: 

Elihu Root may not be the best 
man in the world to send to the 
Bolsheviki as a representative of 
American democracy. But he is 
second to none when you want 
somebody that can “get” a useful 
Senatorial walrus from Oregon. 


Medill McCormick’s information 
about war conditions and foreign Gov¬ 
ernments’ opinions must be received 
with considerable caution. A part of 
the valuable information be brought 
back from Europe with him was that 
I/loyd George missed General Leonard 
Wood from the American military mis¬ 
sion, and wanted him for' the American 
member of the allied military con¬ 
ference. Now it is impossible that Mr. 
George should have any special venera¬ 
tion for the military genius of General 
Wood, for the General has been in no 
War except the Spanish, where his part 
Was not prominent, and there has been 
nothing very marked in his military 
career since. But General Wood was 
the original Rough Rider colonel, to 
whom Roosevelt was the lieutenant, and 
McCormick is one of the Roosevelt 
‘fold guard.” Here is the whole thing 
in a nutshell: The war is mismanaged, 
because Roosevelt is not President and 
Leonard Wood is not generalissimo. 
Almost every complaint about our mili-j 
tary conditions can be reduced to terms ( 
*>f Rooseveltism. 





























ships the crux of America’s war problem. 
The statement simply is another spur to the 


response to the shipping need. 

Food for our men in Europe and for the 
soldiers and peoples of our allies must be 
provided; the flow of troops and war equip¬ 
ment of all sorts overseas must go on in in¬ 
creasing volume. All this, however, depends 
upon the means of communication. As to 
the prospect in this particular, the Secre¬ 
tary’s conservative utterance is that it is “not 
unpromising.” r , . 

It is no secret, either, that this prospect 
must be translated into performance at the 
earliest possible date. This means greater 
ship yard activity—and protection. It means 
[ more intensive recruiting for ship yard 
: work. It means, moreover, the speedy de¬ 
velopment of every plan for handling to the 
maximum effect all available shipping. 

With regard to the last-named necessity, j 
the naming of a shipping controller for the ' 
port of New York should be a step in the ' 
right direction. In appointing to this im- ! 
portant post a practical shipping man of 
wide experience and possessing familiarity 
with actual local conditions, the Shipping 
Board gives further evidence of meeting the 
present situation with a view to results. Co¬ 
operation of shipping men in the govern¬ 
ment’s plans is further emphasized by the 
official standing now given the committee 
on shipping of the Council of National De¬ 
fense as an adjunct to the Shipping Board. 

H* H. Raymond, as shipping controller at 
New York, has opportunity to render war 
service of a high order; it is to be pre¬ 
sumed that sufficient authority has been 
vested in him so that he dan proceed to his 
work to the end of results. He is to co¬ 
op erate_with theWarJloar d of the port with 
the Shipping Board’s chartering committee, I 
with representatives of the War and Navy 
departments and representatives of the 
Allies. His special business is to expedite 
the departure of vessels with essential car¬ 
goes. He is specifically charged with send¬ 
ing out promptly' vessels owned by the 
Shipping Board and requisitioned vessels, 
operated under the board’s direction. In a j 
larger sense he is to direct necessary pooling i 
operations as to shipping, and, unless present 
arrangements miscarry, this involves inter¬ 
allied planning to definite accomplishment. 

Following the report from London that a 
provisional agreement has been entered 
into by Holland for the use of the idle 
Dutch ships in American ports comes a 
statement, with apparent official support, 
that a preliminary agreement has been 
reached by the United States and Sweden 
for the chartering to this country of at 
least some of the Swedish ships in Ameri¬ 
can waters. In this connection it is stated 
that progress is being made in the matter 
of rationing Sweden from America. In 
addition to the War Trade Board’s export 
agreements with various European neutral 
countries, one with Norway is understood 
to have been completed. These things are 
in line with the tightening of the embargo 
on the Central Powers, and, so, another 
indication that the shipping situation is 
getting into hand. 

Bainbridge Colby, the member of the 
Shipping Board who has been in Europe 
attending conferences on shipping team- 
play, says tersely that ships are the common 
denominator of national efforts in this war. 
The vital nature of ships, of providing ships 
and operating them most effectively, cannot 
be brought out too strongly or too often. It 
is not wise to draw over-optimistic con¬ 
clusions from statements that the loss to 
American shipping exclusively caused dur¬ 
ing the first full year of submarine fright¬ 
fulness has been relatively small. Our in¬ 
terests in this matter are bound up with 
those of our allies, and the 1917 destruction 
of British shipping alone is all that need be 
remembered. Moreover, indications are that 
a special U-boat drive is being planned 
against American lines of communication, 
the recent extension of Germany’s an¬ 
nounced submarine “zones” being in itself 
sufficient warning. 


Boys For 1918 Farming. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture, in a special article by 
Clarence du Bose, eays that many 
American boys who a year ago were 
balancing books or selling life insur¬ 
ance now’ are directing batteries of 
artillery, commanding companies of 
infantry or driving fighting airplanes, 
and (that if this is the result of brief 
but 'hard training it should not be im¬ 
possible to train boys for farm work 
anu make-dfoetn, for service in ^#18, 
efficient; 

The point is wetfj/taken, assuming 
the am Liability ^ the boys. That 
•boys were found a.vailable in several 
States last year, and that they did 
prove useful, is pointed out by the 
writer of the article. Maine a ppro- 

St _ —..... 

printed $150,000, recruited 1,000 boys, 
trained them, in a mobilization camp, 
as soldiers and as farmers and sent 
them in groups of twenty-five to 
work, under supervision, on farms 
which needed labor. They were 
not experts, but they proved val¬ 
uable assistants. They were be¬ 
tween 16 yeans and 20 years of age. 


Oil UU-l* 


ino oiame provi-aed tnem w 
forms, transportation, subsistence, 
medical attention and paid them $1 a 
day for the term of enlistment. The 
boys worked under supervisors. The 
farmers paid the supervisors for their 
work, and were glad to get their help. 

Massachusetts established twenty 
boys’ farming camps without an ap¬ 
propriation., by private subscription, 
and succeeded in aiding materially 
farmers who were discourage^! by la¬ 
bor scarcity. . 

“By bringing to the farmer a sup- 
j] labor when it was needed” the 

I plan enabled landowners to increase 
j their acreage of crops at a profit. 

I The boys enjoyed feeling that they 
w'ere helping in the game of war and 
they received a valuable additioai t< 
their genera! education. The benefi 
to their health and the improyemen 
of their physiques was part of the! 
reward of service. The financial re 
ward was not negligible: 


In one Massachusetts camp thirty 
boys started bank accounts. In another 
camp a dozen boys subscribed to Lib¬ 
erty bonds, in another six boys who 
had planned an academic course liked 
farm life so well they alter^il their 
programme and applied for admission 


to the Agricultural College. At still 
another camp an investigator asked 
each boy whether he would return to 
farm work the next year. There was 
only one negative response—and that 
boy explained that he was going into 
the navy. 

!t is stated, by Mr. du Base, that 
the farm camp plan will be carried 
out more extensively this year in 
. States which tried it last year. The 
Boys 3 Working Reserve, created last 
year to mobilize boy power, has ap- 
, Pointed directors in all States and will 
, make an effort to ascertain and meet 
t farm labor shortage ,thds year. State 
i Agricultural Colleges and Councils of 
Befense and other organization® will 
l co-operate. 

3 Undoubtedly a great deal of the 
5 .work that i\s done upon farms is well 
| t within the limits of the strength and 
3 endurance of a boy in his ’teens, and 
. sufficiently simple to -be learned quick- 
» ly by any boy who is ambitious to 
make himself useful. Under compe- 
. tent supervision, and under the right 
. inspiration, the boy power of the 
United States, unexented otherwise 
than in athletic sports or pastimes less 
constructive, could be employed to ex¬ 
pand the production of crops this 
year, without injury or hardship to 
boy® and in circumstances making 
their summer work profitable to them 
physically, financially and education¬ 
ally. 

The need of seasonal labor—not 
necessarily seasoned labor—is one of 
the standing and pressing needs of 
general agriculture normally. No 
farmer can afford to employ continu¬ 
ously all of the labor he can use oc¬ 
casionally. A flying squadron of act¬ 
ive and interested boys in any agri¬ 
cultural section could be made im¬ 
mensely useful to farmers—despite 
the croaking rural pessimist who does 
not believe that -anyone who is not 
an experienced farm hand is worth 
hiring—even if there were no need of 
increased production, and no shortage 
of labor. In 1918, and until the end of 
the war- the use of boys on farms in 
summer under conditions agreeable to 
them could be made a material stim¬ 
ulator of food production. 0 

There were no boys’ camps in Ken¬ 
tucky last year. This State should be 
represented m this important patriot¬ 
ic,project in 1918. 

































IN THE LIGHT OF EXPERIENCE. 

It is a warrantable presumption 
that if the War Department had 
heeded an appeal for military guards 
at the shipbuilding plants in the vicin¬ 
ity of New York which the Merchants’ 
Association made on Dec. 22 there 
would have been no million-dollar con¬ 
flagration at Port Newark a month 
later. The application was addressed 
to Secretary’ Baker, to Secretary Dan¬ 
iels, and to the United States Ship¬ 
ping Board. The Navy Department 
and the Shipping Board pleaded in¬ 
ability to furnish the protection asked 
for. Obviously, the War Department, 
with a million men under arms, was 
not impotent. It was simply a ques¬ 
tion of assent or agreement, if the 
necessity pointed out were admitted. 
As to the necessity, Jhe Merchants’As¬ 
sociation said in its application that 
“ the shipbuilding and repairing yards 
“ at the present time are inadequately 
“ guarded,” and that “ proper protec- 
“ tlon cannot be afforded by private 
“ guards,” since 44 the manager of a 
1 “ shipyard is very reluctant to give 
| - orders to private guards to shoot 
“ trespassers, yet this is necessary.” 

Almost a month passed 5 before a 
reply was received. It came from 
Brig. Gen. J. M. Carter, Chief of the 
Militia Bureau, who wrote that the 
matter had been referred to " the 
“Commanding General, Eastern De¬ 
partment,” (at Governors Island,)and 
that, in view of bis report, it was 
“ not deemed advisable to furnish Fed¬ 
eral Guards at this time.” According 
to the Commanding General’s report, 
a careful investigation had been made 
by an ” intelligent officer.”* 44 As a 
result,” wrote the Commanding Gen¬ 
eral, (or somebody else,) ” the follow¬ 
ing is submitted ”: 

This request for guards of United 
States troops is believed to have been 
instigated by some of the newer com¬ 
panies. who have not provided ade¬ 
quate protection themselves. The older 
'companiesjiave proper guards of lhcln 


44 shop, machinery building, &c., are 
“ in many cases firetraps and a con- 
” flagratlon might not only destroy 
” the buildings but, in the case of a 
“ high wind, the fire might spread to 
“ the dry docks themselves.” Having 
reasoned the risk out in this way, the 
Commanding General was firmly of 
the opinion that ” to guard against 
44 these dangers is not a soldier’s 
44 work.” 

The familiar red tape is conspicuous 
in this transaction: Secretary Baker 
to (probably) the Adjutant General, 
the Adjutant General to Brig. Gen. 
Carter, (perhaps the line of least re¬ 
sistance,) General Carter to the Com¬ 
manding General, Eastern Department, 
the General to 44 an Intelligent offi¬ 
cer,” and back again up the ladder to 
the head of the War Department— 
thus the appeal of the Merchants’ As¬ 
sociation speeded on its way, only to 
go down before the official dictum: 
44 To guard against these dangers is 
not a soldier’s work.” Nevertheless, 
the Merchants’ Association persists. 
Since the Port Newark disaster it has 
telegraphed to Secretary Baker, re¬ 
minding him of 41 the recent disastrous 
incendiary fire ” and urging 44 rccori- 
1 “ sideration of the conclusion reached 
“ by General Carter.” It is Mr. 
Baker's turn. 


own, good lighting at night, and patrols 
that keep in touch with watchmen at 
fixed stations. 

This was merely preliminary. The 
Commanding General had more to sub¬ 
mit. First, he realized that a fire or 
an explosion might occur in a dry dock j 
where a ship was building, and that 
“the result of such an occurrence 
44 might destroy the usefulness of such 
“ vessel to the extent of making her, 
44 unseaworthy ”; secondly, 44 the joiner! 


“ THE WOMAN VOTER.” 

The Times has received so many 
letters inquiring whether the series of 
articles on 44 The Woman Voter ” is 
to be republished in book form that It 
takes this means of answering. It is. 
It will be published In book form not 
only for the benefit of the new voter, 
j but for that of the old voter; for the 
I information the series contains is of 
as much value to men as to women, 
since many voters have only a general 
idea of the workings of politics, and 
government. 

This series is not a handbook, but a 
compend of fundamental Information 
about many phases of political activ¬ 
ity, for the guidance of those who only 
see it from the outside. The letters 
we have received from men show that 
they, no less than women, have found 
it useful and helpful. Its primary 
purpose is to show, not in detail but 
in broad lines, how one may be ef¬ 
fective in public affairs and how the 
machinery is worked behind the 
scenes. - 


How to Save. 

When you buy a war savings stamp 
you enable the Government to feed a 
soldier for over a week, just as when 
you observe the wheatless and meat¬ 
less days you enable a woman in Eng¬ 
land or a man in France to make 
tliree-inch shells. 

Lots of people want to save, but 
say they don’t know how. 

^ Saving is exactly like spending. 
There is planned and ordered saving 
^aud there is casual*., saving, just as 

? there are planned spending and purely 
casual spending. 

Planned spending, as for a trip, j 
clothing, fuel, taxes, and so on, is the 
bulk of all spending. Planned saving, 
as for Liberty bonds, is the principal | 
pari; of-all saving. But whole trades 
are built upon casual spending 
spending suddenly decided on, and 
scarcely considered in advance. And 
tremendous sums can be amassed b\ 
casual saving. War savings stamps 
and thrift stamps are unusual and 
highly profitable .means of casual 

saving. . . i 

A certain amount of successful sav¬ 
ing is always casual, and just as im¬ 
pulsive and whimsical as much spend- 
ing. Planned saving without casual 
saving falls short of the best results; 
casual saving without planned saving j 
never so much as made a person 
“comfortably well off.” The two sup- . 
plement each other. What we call 
thrift is nothing hut a cultivated 
habit of casual saving. j 

A person who asks, ‘‘What shall I j 
save on?” and who can’t go outdoors ] 
without spending money is hopeless, j 
































TAFT’S STIMULATING TALK TO 
THE BOYS AT CAMP 
MEADE. 

Former President Taft is fully of 
the opinion that the war will need to 
be fought out. He has, with all far- 
sighted Americans, girded himself for 
the full contest. In his frank and 
straightforward talk to the men at 
Camp Meade, Mr, Taft laid down rules 
for attitude, as well as of action, on 
the part of the men in the service and 
Americans of all classes. Those who 
peep and mutter and mumble and in- 
tinuate things that are contrary to the 
interests and morale of the country at 
such a time as the present, Mr. Taft 
scores in no unsparing language. This 
is no time for an American who is 
eminent to sell his birthright for the 
mess of pottage of partisan or de¬ 
signing or misdirected criticism of the 
government at war. Mr. Baker has 
profoundly affected the country by 
his masterful, yet simple and plain, 
statement of the nature of the war 
preparations, for its prosecution and 
the mobilization of American man¬ 
hood and resources and brains for the 
victory that must be achieved. The 
former Presideht, who has been at all 
times in direct line with the activities 
of the administration as the adminis¬ 
tration not of a party, but of the 
American people, gives his most earn¬ 
est exhortation to the people to de¬ 
vote themselves without stint to the 
conquest of the forces of destruction 
of the liberties of all democratic peo- ; 
pies. 

The historical review of Mr. Taft of 
conditions that pointed to the vast 
conflagration shows that the power 
whose malevolency is execrated by all 
Americans was the marplot of Europe 
and of the world. Having digested 
the territory ravished from Prance in 
1870, and having conceived the idea of 
world dominion, the incident of the 
killing of the Austrian archduke pre¬ 
sented the opportunity for the Ger¬ 
man government to enter upon its 
wide schemes of domination. In con¬ 
sequence, the ends of civilization, as 
these do not co-relate with German 
kultur, are at stake, and the stake is 
the most stupendous in any war in the 
history of mankind. The man who 


was the projector of the plan for a 
League for the Enforcement of Peace; 
the man who was the promoter of all 
peace measures; the man who thrilled 
the man who was the promotor of all 
the non-Germanic world by his decla- 
of honor—this is the man whose soul 
is stripped to the task of Americans 
in general—the task of fighting out 
the war to the bitter end. 

What a magnificent setting do these 
American sentiments of Mr. Taft af¬ 
ford for the tremendously vital prac¬ 
ticability of the nation at war, as given 
in the overpowering statement of the 
case by the man who holds the war 
portfolio. Here is the ideal of action 
and of sentiment; and there is the 
action that will effect the ends of the 
sentiment. 

Brought into the Prussian compress, 
the Germanic states have been forced 
into the mold of Teuton force until 
the vital upspringing of their fine, gen¬ 
erous and humane natures has been 
suppressed. Mr. Taft points to this 
effect of the armed-fist rule, and he 
declares for liberation of the German 
people from the bondage to which they 
have been subjected. Democracy, the 
world’s aspiration since the formation 
of the American Union, is being ut¬ 
tered from the throats of myriads of 
cannon on the battlefields. And every 
American man and every American 
dollar has been consecrated to the ef¬ 
fecting of the safety for democracy 
that, after all, lies at the base of the 
strife. 

Is the country satisfied with the | 
principles that underlie its action?— 
the chorus is overwhelming. Is the 
country satisfied with the practical 
measures for the carrying out of the 
war by the United States?—the state¬ 
ment as given by the Secretary of 
War wins virtually unanimous appro¬ 
bation. The entire nation is moving 
In thought and in action toward the 
great goal of all. Secretary Baker 
has pointed to the enemy on the far 
side of the trenches of Europe who 
must be reached. And America is 
moving with its indomitable will and 
resources to the trenches and to the 
far side of the tranches. 




























THE COMING U-BOAT OFFENSIVE. 




Secretary Baker warns the country to be pre¬ 
pared for “the most powerful submarine offensive 
yet undertaken” by Germany. It will come, he 
thinks, about the time the great land offensive on 
the west front is started, and will be directed 
chiefly at our lines of communication with France 
in order to cut off men and supplies being hurried 
up to assist the Allies. In anticipation of this of¬ 
fensive, many of the U-boats have been withdrawn 


from service temporarily and are being refitted 
and repaired._ , , , 

“7 'headway with 


Germany's-faiiure f to 1 make^’a^y 

her submarines against our transport service has 
been variously accounted for. One theory was 
that she did not care to arouse the people of the 
United States unnecessarily, believing that she 
could win the war more quickly by concentrating 
against England, and if our participation was only 
an “American bluff," as many Germans still affect 
to believe, the sinking of our transports would 
make us an active instead of a passive belligerent. 

Another reason might be that Germany still 
hopes to obtain capital for her after-the-war needs 
from the United States and imagines we will more 
willingly lend it to her if there is no great addi¬ 
tional blood feud against her in this country. 

Whatever the reason, we have sent over a con¬ 
siderable number of men and vast supplies, with 
trifling losses. If Germany has decided to con¬ 
centrate against us a greatly augmented subma¬ 
rine fleet, with the fury of desperation, there may 
be a different story to tell, so far as the losses are 
concerned, but the result will not be different. 

Submarine hunting, it must be remembered, has 
been reduced to something like a science since th£_ 


(United States sent over a fleet of destroyers to 
assist the British last spring. The undersea men¬ 
ace began to lose some of its terrors from that 
time. We now have a large fleet of the most effi¬ 
cient submarine hunters, meaning both men and 
ships, and we are adding to it all the time. The 
depth bomb has more than offset any improve¬ 
ments Germany has been able to show, either in 
the number, size or armament of her U-boats. If 
they want a fight they will find the Americans 
ready. 


FREEDOM OF TEE SEAS 
In referring to President Wilson’s sug¬ 
gestion of freedom of the seas, the Ger¬ 
man chrfhcellor said in his speech last 

It would, however/ be highly impor¬ 
tant for the freedom of shipping in the 
future if strongly fortified naval bases 
on important international water routes, 
such as England has at Gibraltar, Malta, 
Aden, Hong-Kong, the Falkland islands 
and many other places, were removed. 

It would be “highly important” in 
connection with future imperialistic 
plans of Germany, but in no other way. 
At not one of these places has the Brit¬ 
ish government used its power to limit 
the freedom of the seas. There is no 
port in the world controlled by the Brit¬ 
ish government into which ships of all 
nations — including Germany — may not 
in time of peace enter freely, and trade 
on the same terms as British ships. The 
idea of the chancellor is that every 
nation that is a party to this war, ex¬ 
cept Germany and her allies, shall give 
up something for peace. It is remark¬ 
able that he did not suggest that we 
give up our position at Panama. 

There need be no fears that the seas 
will not be free after this war. As to 
what extent the right of blockade shall 
be limited during war, and how far 
private property shall be spared on the 
oeeaW in wartime — the points that the 
President had in mind—-these are sub¬ 
jects for future discussion. Germany’s 
Interest in this subject is remarkable. 
More than any other power she has, by 
her use of submarines, destroyed the 
freedom of the ^eas. She has announced 
that large areas of the ocean were 
closed zones. Her government has re¬ 
spected neither neutral property nor 
neutral lives. The chancellor’s statement 
will go into history as one of the great¬ 
est curiosities brought forth by the 
war. What the world fears is not the 
British, but the German influence. There 
should be nothing done that will 
strengthen the latter at the expense of 
the former. 
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A Year of the U-Boat Uwthiessnes^ 

A year ago Germany began unre¬ 
stricted submarine warfare. The last 
and most potent weapon of frightful¬ 
ness, a weapon employed before Feb¬ 
ruary 1, 1017, ouly in tentative strokes, 
was drawn from the scabbard in 
winch the war lords had. sheathed it 
after the ..sinking of the Sussex and 
a consequent pledge by the Imperial 
German Government to the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States. 

The pledge had not been fully kept 
to he sure. There llad followed iso¬ 
lated sinkings, such as that of the 
Marina, but the murder of non-com¬ 
batants at sea was 1 no longer a regu¬ 
lar incident of the occupation of the 
U-boat commanders. 

From the time of the Sussex pledge 
to January 31, 1917, was a fateful 
period for Gfermany—indeed, for all 
the world. Every one acquainted 
with conditions within the German 
Empire knew that a crisis had 
merely been postponed and not lass : is 
averted. Ambassador Gerard knew it "Ameripu 
and warned Washington of the true 
situation. Afterward, on a visit to 
America, he informed President Wil¬ 
son personally of the serious outlook 
ahead. His first conference with the 
President at Shadow Lawn lasted 
over four hours. That was long 
enough to communicate an accurate 
statement of the facts. 

The attention of America was 
mainly centred, however, on a Presi¬ 
dential campaign, and it was not until 
jaftor the election that international 
affairs got the amount of public at¬ 
tention that their condition fairly de¬ 
manded. On December 12,. 1916, Ger¬ 
many proposed peace, Shortly after¬ 
ward the President of the United 
States proposed to the nations at war 
that “soundings” be taken and that a 
general formulation of war aims he 
attempted. Mr. Wilson was at some 
pains, in doing this, to dissociate his 
utterance from the German peace pro¬ 
posal preceding it. \ 

The reply of the nations at war 
against Germany was reasonably spe¬ 
cific. Emphasis was laid upon the 
restoration of Belgium. Germany’s 
reply proved disappointing. She was • 
not disposed to discuss terms except j 
at the peace table, although it was 
obvious that unlesS some point or 
points of possible agreement could be 
found and enunciated by both sides 
in advance, peace negotiations, even 
of the most informal character, could 
not be begun. 

The imminence of unrestricted sub¬ 
marine warfare was but slightly ap¬ 
prehended outside of Germany. It 
was not concealed from Mr. Gerard’s 
acute perceptions. The American 
Ambassador saw, with sufficient clear¬ 
ness, that the military party, backed 
by a public sentiment of great.power, 
carefully created and slowly fostered, 
would force the inauguration of a 
policy of sinking at sight if the effort ( 
to open peace negotiations failed. 

And yet, up to the last moment al¬ 
most, elaborate concealment was at¬ 
tempted outside and inside tlie t Ger¬ 
man Empire. Mr. Wilson addressed 
the Senate hopefully and Mr. Gerard 
was guest at a German-American love 
feast in Berlin. Only Mr.' Lansing, 
in a sudden access of ungovernable* 
emotion, let the cat out of the bag. 


Kr&e Secretary oi 


w'Tm h tb ° reIeaSe "There 

before * e 

The German officials assured \r, 
Gerard that the submarine wean, 
« the ln ame 
by bnnging England to her kn*s 
They were equally confident that 
Amenca would do no more than ! 
test, for they declared that Mr. W rr< ! • 
sox had been reelected because he' 
had kept the United States out of 
the world war. 

It is not necessary to recount events 
since the breaking of relations with 
Germany. But it is useft.1 to con¬ 
sider the actual accomplishments of 
the unleashed German submarine. 

In one year sixty-nine American 
vessels have been sunk, not all bv 
submarines, some by mines and raid¬ 
ers. Their gross tonnage was 171 - 
0(U, a serious but not vital item in 
rhe world’s shipping at this time The j 
loss- is much more than offset by ! 

. . mn seizure of 107 German and 
Austriy a vessels o f 686,494 gross tons.. 

'We have, however, lost more than 
300 lives. 

In addition, 42C ships of more than 
2,000,000 gross tons which were build¬ 
ing in American shipyards imve been 
requisitioned; and. contracts have 
been let for 884 more ships. Vessels 
already afloat to the number of 393, 
of over 2,500 tons dead weight capa¬ 
city apiece, have been taken over by 
the Government. We have also taken, 
for foreign account twenty-four ships. 

Since Great Britain normally car¬ 
ries three-quarters of Hie tyorkl’s 
trade in her shlhs nmi UN _ „ 


- . . qoi ivi O 

trade in her, ships, and since' Ger¬ 
many’s submarine campaign is avow¬ 
edly against Great Britain, that na¬ 
tion’s losses are of the highest impor¬ 
tance. They are stated to have been 
1,033 vessels for the year up to* and 
including the week ending January 
^3. Of these 763 vessels were of 
abo\ e 1,000 tons. Figures of tonnage 
sunk have never been revealed, but it 
ma,j be said that taking into account 
all the factors, including the building 
of new ships in British yards, there 
is no present prospect that the U- 
boats will be able to force a decision 
of the war. What they might do, at 
the present rate of net destruction, 
two years from now is another story, 
the nature of which depends on how 
American shipbuilding goes forward. 

Secretary of War Baker, whose 
weekly war bulletins have emphasized 
the probability of a great German at¬ 
tack in the west, predicts that it will 
be accompanied by a submarine of¬ 
fensive so weighty 'as -seriously to 
threaten the lines of sea communica¬ 
tion on which the whole fate of the 
war. depends. This view is supported 
by the lowered ship losses of recent 
weeks, indicating that many U-boats 
have been called home for refitting. k 
The best that can be said is. that the 
real crisis of the submarine warfare 
is probably ahead of us. But the 
second year of unrestricted U-boat 
warfare should see the crisis reached 
and passed. If Germany cannot win 
before a sizable American .army is ! 
standing against her in Europe she 
cannot win at all in the war she 
began. 














































A YEAR OF FRIGHTFULNESS. 

One year ago to-day the German Government 
formally declared ruthless submarine “warfare 
against enemies and neutrals alike. The official 
announcement issued on Jan. 31, 1917, decreed 
that “from Feb. 1, 1917, sea traffic will be stopped 
with every available weapon and without further 
notice” in the various blockaded zones that the 
German Government defined. 

The excuse for this declaration was the refusal 
of the Allies to enter into peace negotiations with 
the German Government on the basis of the Chan- ( 
cellor’s proposal of Dec. 12, 1916, put forth in the ; 
name of a victorious Germany which was pre- 1 
pared to discuss terms with its defeated oppo- 
nents. The real reason was the belief of the Ger¬ 
man General Staff that ruthless submarine war¬ 
fare would win the war for Germany, and that 
with a free hand to destroy all shipping without 
warning in the blockaded zones Great Britain 
could soon be starved into submission. 

It was fully realized in Berlin that the United 
States would inevitably be driven into the war 
on the side of the Allies, but the General Staff 
was confident that Great Britain would succumb 
before the military, financial and economic power 
of the United States could be made effective. The 
war was to be won by the U boats in three months, . 
or six months at the outside, and this calculation | 
was used to justify to the German people a mill- • 
tary measure that was certain to range the United 
! States on the side of Germany's enemies. 

| The German General Staff has now had a year 
(of ruthless submarine warfare and the whole 
world is in a position to inventory the results. 
Great Britain and France have not been starved 
into submission and are in no danger of being 
starved into submission. Instead of the million 
tons of shipping a month that the U boats were 
to sink, the total losses for the year have been 
little more than 5,000,000 tons. The British have 
lost 1,033 vessels, of which 763 were of -more than 
1,000 tons and 270 of less than 1,000 tons. The 
| French and Italian losses are estimated at less 
I than 1,000,000 tons, while the American losses are 
171,061 tons. n 

Against these losses, in addition to the ships 
built during the year, must be counted 636,494 
\ tons of German and Austrian shipping seized by 
j the United Stated and put into commission. 


These ships, including the Vaterland, rechristened 
the Leviathan, are now carrying American troops 
and American supplies to France. 

During the year in which ruthless submarine 
warfare has been in unrestricted operation, Amer¬ 
ican exports amounted to the unprecedented figure 
of $6,226,000,000, an increase of $745,000,000, while 
imports amounted to $2,962,000,000, an increase of 
; $560,300,000. American imports and exports to- 
| gether show a total increase of $1,305,300,000. We 
I have an army of nearly 500,000 in Erance an.d^. 

; thus far have not lost a ^**rBi*~man on tne 
transports. So much for the calculations of tho 
German General Staff' 

But that i§. not- the whole record. However 
critical the economic situation was in Germany a 
year go, it is far more critical now. Except the 
I blockade of Germany’s coast and ports by tho Brit- 
! ieh Navy, no heavier blow has been dealt to Ger- 
1 man power than the embargo order of President 
Wilson which made it impossible for neutrals to 
| export food into Germany and replenish their 
| own stores from the United States. The results 
i of t%is order have been staggering and the effect 
j is continuing. It is something from which there 
can be no means of recovery unless Russia not 
only makes a separate peace but establishes a 
condition of political and economic stability 1 
“which would permit the exportation of large 
quantities of food into Germany. That possibility 
is more than remote. 

The German U-boat campaign has inflicted 
great losses upon Allied and neutral shipping. It 
has forced Great Britain and the United States to 
bend their energies to the construction of new 
vessels to replace the wastage, and' he danger is 
not yet over, in spite of the increased effectiveness 
of the anti-submarine campaign, for which the 
American Navy deserves a great measure of 
credit. But regardless of the total tonnage sunk, 
the experience of a year has proved that the U 
boats cannot win the war for Germany. It is in¬ 
conceivable that they can do as well in the future 
as they have done in the past and maintain the 
average for 1917. 

Frightfulness in its mad undertaking to con¬ 
quer the world has failed on the sea as it failed 
on land. The world is still uiiconquered and 
autocracy still faces a democracy that is resolute 
and undaunted. 


























BRANN’S ICONOCLAST / 

War on the Secretary of War 


When our country entered the war, some people 
thought that it was a foolish thing to do in view of our 
unpreparedness at that time to properly wage war on 
any considerable scale. Others opposed our entry into 
the bloody arena of Mars on general grounds ranging 
from honest convictions that we had not received suf¬ 
ficient insult or grievance to justify our interference in 
European quarrels, to a terrific hate of England and in 
some cases sympathy for the German cause. 

These people, some moved by patriotic and others by 
less worthy motives, expressed their opinions upon the 
subject. 

A roar went up from the war party that any opposi¬ 
tion to our entry into the war or any criticism of the 
government’s conduct of the war constitutes an act of 
treason, and that hempen ropes and convenient lamp 
posts would take care of such traitors if the authorities 
would not deal with them as they deserved. 

The people were informed by influential editors and 
prominent men that they should support the govern¬ 
ment right or wrong. A few bold spirits started to say 
that possibly we could help our country most by oppos¬ 
ing some of the administrative programs, but they were 
quickly hushed up by savage attacks from the self-ap¬ 
pointed watch dogs of patriotism. 

Foremost in this position of intolerance toward any 
idea or thought that was not in sympathy with every 
ulan, good or bad, that the American people were asked 
to support, was the Chicago TRIBUNE. 

Today the TRIBUNE has reversed its policy and is 
now leading a vicious and vitrolic attack upon the ad¬ 
ministration in general and Secretary of War Baker in 
particular. 

If the position taken by the TRIBUNE a year ago is 
the right one—that the people should support the presi¬ 
dent, right or wrong, in so vital a matter as that of 
plunging into the world’s most stupendous and costly 
struggle—then by the eternal gods we should support 
him, right or wrong, in the lesser matters of how to 
conduct the war and whom to place in charge of the dif¬ 
ferent departments. 

The TRIBUNE confesses in every issue that it is the 
“World’s greatest newspaper.” Its achievements in the 
journalistic world justify that claim. The fact that it 
wields a tremendous influence makes its attack upon 
the government all the more dangerous. 

The TRIBUNE has convinced thousands of people 
that it is treason to show anything but a united front 
against the common enemy; to produce dissension and 
strife at home is to encourage the Kaiser. And yet the 
TRIBUNE’S attacks upon our war department have 
made von Hindenberg and the Kaiser smile for the first 
time in months. 

Word has just been received that the President has 
barred several Irish papers from the mails because their 
continuous attacks upon our ally. England, are embar¬ 
rassing. How much more embarrassing are the per¬ 
sonal assaults on our own government? 

The TRIBUNE repeatedly publishes vituperative at¬ 
tacks upon President Wilson and his secretary of war 
written by Roosevelt, the terrible. 

In the TRIBUNE for January 22nd Roosevelt states 


that many thousands of coffins have been sent over to 
France. He says: “Our troops had no shoes, but they 
had plenty of coffins. Their ammunition was defective, 
and they had neither cannon nor automatic rifles, but 
they had plenty of coffins.” 

Almost a year ago George Koop and other Chicago 
Socialists were arrested and several Socialist papers 
suppressed for making the same statement. Roosevelt 
has resurrected an ancient charge, and revamped it, and 
with the aid of the TRIBUNE is palming it off as up to 
date criticism of the war. 

What makes it treasonable for a socialist to make a 
certain statement, and patriotic for the TRIBUNE or 
the mild mannered Colonel to say the same thing? 

The same people who helped to abolish the freedom 
of the press when we entered the war, who insisted that 
critcism and treason were synonyms, now demand the 
right of unlimited criticism. They look upon criticism 
as constructive so long as it agrees with their pet no¬ 
tions, and malicious if it doesn’t find favor in their eyes. 

The President and Secretary Baker are being sub¬ 
jected to a galling fire of comment and criticism. They 
are blamed for everything that has gone wrong from 
the death of Major Gardner of pneumonia to the big 
storm that has tied up our transportation facilities. 

As a matter of cold fact, the administration has ac¬ 
complished the seemingly impossible. When war was 
declared nearly a year ago the people were apathetic, to 
say the least. The majority were opposed to entering 
the war. 

At that time our army would have been almost big 
enough for Graustark. Our industrial plants were 
clogged with orders for the Allied nations. These 
plants were equipped with machinery for turning out 
guns and ammunition of different makes and calibers 
than those used in our army. 

While we wanted equipment for our armies at the 
earliest possible time, it was also desirable to keep up ( 
the supply to our allies. We could have broken con- ( 
tracts and thrown the war orders of the allies into the 
waste basket, changed machinery and turned out sup¬ 
plies for our men at a great rate, but it would have been 
at the cost of handicapping the allied troops already in 
the trenches. That would have meant disaster before 
we ever could cross the seas. 

To keep faith with the men on the firing line who 
would soon stand shoulder to shoulder with our own 
brave lads, meant a delay in equipping our soldiers that 
could not be avoided. 

With profits excessively high in the munition busi¬ 
ness, the government lias had difficulty in obtaining the 
necessary supplies at anywhere near reasonable prices. 

The financing of our part in this terrific fight was a 
task that seemed impossible. No one can deny that 
wonders have been accomplished along this line. 

Anyone who wants to find fault can always find sub¬ 
jects for criticism. When big things are being done on - 
a gigantic scale, mistakes are bound to be made. One \ 
of the biggest made in our war preparations was the 
placing of men in the camps before proper equipment 
was ready. This was due to the fact that manufactur- j 
ers failed to deliver material contracted for on schedule / 






time due to strikes and other causes. 

1 he transformation of a country like ours from a 
peaceful republic into a military one is no simple prop¬ 
osition. 

loday we have nearly two million men under arms. 
This in itself is an achievement that astonishes the 
world. 

Ihe important thing to keep in mind is the fact that, 
in addition to raising and equipping an army, we have 
been compelled to finance our allies and supply them 
with munitions, and are today practically feeding and 
clothing the world. 

These are achievements unparalleled in the history 
of nations. 

In view of the tremendous things accomplished in 
these few months, the mistakes and failures seem trivial 
indeed. 

What is the purpose back of the TRIBUNE’S sud¬ 
den attack upon Baker? Everything is explained when 
it is known that the TRIBUNE is booming the fire-eat¬ 
ing Colonel for the position of Secretary of War. 

Baker might be the most accomplished man' ever 
placed at the head of the war department of a great na¬ 
tion, but if Roosevelt wanted the place, the TRIBUNE 
would move heaven and hell to secure his dismissal and 
the Colonel’s appointment. 

Why are the TRIBUNE and other papers attacking 
Wilson whom they have supported in his war meas¬ 
ures? Is it possible that they are incensed because he 
has announced that he is going to knock the profit out 
of the munition business? 

A lot of dollar patriots are losing their patriotism be¬ 
cause they see that the war is not going to enrich them 
with money coined from the blood of heroes. 

We are confronted with a crisis such as man never 
dreamed of. We are tottering on the edge of an awful 
abyss. We have gone too far to turn back, and we 
must avoid dissension and strife at home, if we are to 
win the war. 

Who could have accomplished more than have the 
President and his Secretary of War? 

Mistakes are made by all men who do things. 

The demand to oust Baker is idiotic. No man in 
America was fitted by experience to act as Secretary of 
War when we entered the struggle. No one could have 
taken the position and not ran full tilt into difficulties. 

Baker today has learned much from the experiences 
he has gone through. He is whipping the war depart¬ 
ment into real efficiency in spite of handicaps that 
seemed insurmountable. 

To put another man in his place would mean months 
lost before he could possibly get in touch with all 
phases of his work, even if he were a better man than 
Baker at the start. 

Stand back of the President and his Secretary of 
War, and for the love of your country oppose every at¬ 
tempt to place Roosevelt at the head of the War De¬ 
partment. That would be a mistake that would make 
.other mistakes seem like wisdom itself. 
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War Baker’s ^ °* . l01vent caIm m Secretary of 

r gravely impressive. It makes 

complaints and criticisms he wants to hea them 
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and Frant to s . WaS SUPP ' ie<l by Great Britain 
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, V ’ ^ lat 1S P^ ain common sense There 

mcn ht thT fie , T Pment f0r “ arm y of 700,000 
icn the field early m this year. If lne „ wcre 

sen abroad unarmed and insufficiently supplied with 

do lung ,t was because the men were needed the e 
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ant rL 7 LeOI,ard Wood ’ ^ol of the 

anti-Bakentes, approved the hastv desnatch of th 

discussed Lewis gun for air work. The govern 
ment took the rifles that were a, hand. Enfidds or 
vrags because they were at hand. The secretary 
denies the men are clothed in shoddy STcool 
statement, with no passion save an evident sincerity 
carries conviction. It makes the critics look and 
.ound like a lot of neurotic hysterics. The drive 
against tic administration is completely smashed 
he country is convinced that it has made in all the 
circumstances a tremendous and splendid response in 
an emergency, that we have and shall have in 
n incredibly short time an army in the field with a 
s rength that even the administration hardly dared 
lope or six months ago. Secretary Baker will 
no aga,„ he called a “shrimp.” He towers hugely 
over lus assailants and doesn’t even deign to he 
angiy with them. His appearance and his utterances 
before the senators on Monday were a magr fi e, 
demonstration not alone of capacity but of character 
ave we a great war secretary? We have. How 

“flayers "of th “d arC thC erStWhile flamb °y ant 
flayers of the war department! How much some 

of our erstwhile supermen resemble epigoni! The 

war is in safe hands. / 
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THE GROVE SUN/ ; 


FEBRUARY 1, 1918 


The dirty steps taken to oust 
Halter met a just fate. 


/• 
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Wk are at war. Bear this 


i/ 


fllll nd and refuse to listen to Gei 
man peace talk, as there can^be 
no peace until we win. 


Yor can search our paper i rom 
“kiver to kiver” and you will see 
that the Editor does not think 
enough of either of those diit.v 
politicians to mention their name, 
hut it looks as if each had two or 
more papers under control in 
Missouri, one no farther out oi 
Grove th an Kansas City. 

Poes ji, pay to adv«+‘#ser1tf rs. 
T. T Rogers, of Grove, inserted 
a 3 line local in the Sun for two 
publications, offering 73 pure 
bred White Leghorn hens for 


sale at $1.00 each. She informs 
us that she sold every one of the 
hens and is yet receiving calls 
for them. Poes it pay to advei* 
ti'se? If we were a merchant 
we could get rich advertising 


ll>' you are of the opinion that 
the war board lias fell down in 
its preparedness program, for 
the sake of your country read 
Secretary Baker’s report to the 
military committee of the Senate. 
Do not pay any attention to the 


political dope, rotten as hell itself 
that is being spread by demo¬ 
cratic and republican politicians, 
who like the kaiser, are profess¬ 
ional when it comes to deceiving 
people. Camouflage! Yes, per¬ 
haps that word is more proper 
qow than deceit! 


Vicious and Unconstitutional. 

| The authors of the War Cabi- 

| net Bill prepared by the Senate < 
Committee on Military Affairs 1 
have apparently never heard of 
that section of the Constitution 
of the United States which pro¬ 
vides that “the President shall 
be Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United 
States.” Otherwise they would 
hardly have expended so much 
effort in framing a measure so 
vicious in principle and so uncon¬ 
stitutional in form. 

President Wilson’s uncompro¬ 
mising opposition to the bill is 
not only justifiable but it is inev¬ 
itable if he is to respect his sol¬ 
emn oath of office to “preserve, 
protect and defend the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States.” No 
power is vested in the President 
to abdicate the duties and re¬ 
sponsibilities of his great offices. 

No power is vested in the 
President to transfer the execu¬ 
tive functions with which he is 
intrusted to “three distinguished 
citizens of demonstrated ability” 
or three undistinguished citizens 
of undemonstrated ability. He 
is President of the United States 
and must remain President of 
the United States, regardless of 
political intrigues in the United 
States Senate. 

It is President Wilson’s duty 
not only to oppose the creation 
of this irresponsible war dictat¬ 
orship, but it is his duty to refuse 
to assent to the bill if it goes 
through the House and Senate 
and to defy Congress to pass 
it over his veto. - New York 


Old man people demands that 
•President Wilson keep Baker on 
the job. Secretary Baker’s ad¬ 
dress to the Senate on Monday 
was marvelous and thrilled the 
nation. Go right ahead with 
your plans Mr. Baker. The peo¬ 
ple are back of you and President 


World. 


Wilson as much so now, yea, ev¬ 
en more, than ever before. It is 


an opportune time to stick to¬ 
gether. Let us remember the 
old story about the sticks, how 
easy it is to break to pieces one, 
but bind several together and 
the mighty giant cannot break 
them. Now is the time for Am¬ 
ericans to throw themselves to¬ 
gether and do their “bounden” 
duty until we prove to the kaiser 
that he is not strong enough to 
"divide, much less break us. 


f£tie ©liio 3 mirrml. 
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The Baby Murderers. 

The German air raids over allied cities, resulting 
in the killing of women and chUdren, simply 
strengthen the purpose of the allies to whip Ger¬ 
many. The German idea of frightfulness wiU not 
work. The killing of children and cruelty to wom¬ 
en makes more decided and certain the victory of 
the allies over the Huns. A nation is entitled to no 
sympathy that lolls mothers and their children. 
That is what Germany is doing aU the time in the 
name of frightfulness, which characterizes-the spirit 
of German kultur and warfare. This style of wax 
is making Germany more hated every day and makes 
people feel that they don't want any peace with 
Germany—nothing hut an iron-clad determination 
that they have got to be civilized. What a low sort 
of thing it wiU be to sit down and arrange terms of 
peace with a lot of baby murderers! 


Secretary Baker. 

Secretary Baker has won the day. He has driven 
back the forces of complaint that threatened his de¬ 
partment. The country is feeling better than it 
did a few days ago. The uncomfortable impres¬ 
sions that it then felt on account of the govern¬ 
ment's apparent dilatoriness have been succeeded by 
a real satisfaction. It has been interesting to watch 
such big papers as The New York Times, The Chi¬ 
cago Tribune and some others which have been call¬ 
ing upon President Wilson to dispossess Baker, and 
see how completely they b,ack out, having only to 
plead now that their attacks have succeeded in 
smoking out the secretary to tell how efficient his 
department is, how well the country is prepared for 
war, and how it is malting use of those prepara¬ 
tions. The most aggressive warlike event of the 
year was the secretary's statement. It has actually 
revived the spirit of the whole nation. Now we can 
see why it was that President Wilson commended 
Baker so strongly. 


























































’WHE^tS-^^KflON IS LADING. 

On its editorial page yesterday The Tribune 
grilled Secretary Baker for upsetting |he 
agreement reached last summer between 
Secretary Bane and a committee of tire* 
Council of National Defense on one hand| 
and the coal operators on the other hand 
for a base price of $3 a ton for coal. The 
effect of this act, says The Tribune, was to 
“check the long and steady increase in coal 
production just when we most needed it to 
continue, and, with the Presidential order 
which followed it, to bring about such a 
lowering in the quality of the coal produced 
as seriously to lower the power production of 
our factories and largely to precipitate the 
crisis we are now undergoing.” 

The same day a Washington correspondent 
of The Tribune satirically reminisces that 
Secretary Baker and Secretary Lane took 
luncheon together after Bakers overthrow 
of the agreement, that Secretary Lane re¬ 
mained in the Cabinet and that “coal re¬ 
mained in the ground.” 

Elsewhere in the same issue of The Tri¬ 
bune appears a four-column analysis of the 
coal situation which belies the indictment 
of Baker on the editorial page. An accusa¬ 
tion of The Railway Age Gazette that the 
coal operators are guilt}’ of “avarice, in¬ 
capacity and want of patriotism” is quoted, 
apparently with approval, and The Gazette’s 
further charge that the operators were re¬ 
sponsible for a diminished output when the 
price was reduced is exploited. The Gazette’s 
comment that “serious consideration of gov¬ 
ernment seizure and operation” of the mines 
is reproduced. 

It will be recalled that the President fixed 
a price of $2.45 a ton plus fifteen cents com¬ 
mission for Eastern bituminous coal instead 
of $3, but this is what The Tribune expert 
tells us, as the evidence of big consumers: 

That notwithstanding all that has been 
said to the contrary the original gov¬ 
ernment price of $2 a ton for Eastern 
bituminous mines was sufficient. It was 
really $2.24 a ton, since the long ton, of 
2,240 pounds, is the unit of production 
in the Eastern mines, -whereas the price 
of $2 was for a short ton. The final 
government price of $2.45 a short ton 
with fifteen cents added for “commis¬ 
sions” is really a profiteering price, be¬ 
hind the authority of which enormous 
war profits are being taken. 

He supports that case w r ith a telling array 
of figures. He quotes The Coal Age, which 


EC’Y BAKER DISCLOSES 
SOME STATE SECRETS 



Claims That Nearly 500,000 
American Soldiers Are ; Now in 
France and That 1,500,000 Will 
IJe Available During Current Year. 

President Wilson Issues Procla- 
tion Recommending Additional 
Wheatless Days to Conserve 
Food to Supply Our Allies. 


That nearly half a million 
United States troops are already 
in Europe, that fully that many 
will be there in* 5 'the early spring, 
and that a million and a half will 
be ready for action before the 
end of this year, was the infor¬ 
mation given the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs by 
Secretary of War Baker last 
Monday. The Secretary volun¬ 
tarily appeared before the Com¬ 
mittee to make a statement in 
refutation of the charge made by 
Senator Chamberlain, that the 
army machinery had “fallen 
down.” Mr. Baker’s statement 
of the number of men now in 
France was a surprise to the 
country generally, the impres¬ 
sion having prevailed that not 
more than 300,000 had been tsent 
over. He further assured the 
Committee, that in addition to 
the million and a half men al¬ 
ready provided for, another mil¬ 
lion can be quickly raised, should 
they be needed. He said can¬ 
tonment and camp facilities would 

accommodate a rpillirm- 


sels conveying men and supplies 
from the United States. The 
correspondent said that a recent 
telegram from Madrid stated that 
the Canary Islands were liter¬ 
ally blocked by German sub¬ 
marines, and he declared, that “It 
would not be surprising if, in 
power and speed, the proportion 
of individual uitits were found 
to exceed anything the Germans 
have yet put out.” 
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On the other hand, however, 
the United States has gained, 
rather than lost, so far as the 
number and tonnage of Amer¬ 
ican and German vessels sunk 
and captured are concerned ; ac¬ 
cording to a statement made a 
few days ago, summing up oper¬ 
ations during the period of the 
unrestricted activity of U-boats, 
which was just a year ago yes¬ 
terday (Friday). During this 
time, the statement says, sixty-, 
nine American vessels, with a 
total of 171,001 tons, were sunk, 
while during -riod, 
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says exultingly that coal prices were “ex¬ 
ceedingly high” till the close of the year, 
that “vast profits” were being garnered by 
the operators; that, even under the govern¬ 
ment prices, the mines are profitable and 
that “reports of unheard-of earnings are re¬ 
ceived from all sections of the regions.” 

The purpose of this analysis of the coal 
situation is to condemn Dr. Garfield’s fuel 
administration. But, in attempting to dis¬ 
credit Garfield on one page, the indictment 
of Baker on another is quashed. The Tribune 
sometimes complains of lack of co-ordination 
in our conduct of the war. Apparently there 
is serious lack of co-ordination in criticism 
"of the Wilson administration in the institu¬ 
tion beside the Greeley statue. 
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IATION IS LACKING. 

On its editorial page yesterday The Tribune 
grilled Secretary Baker for upsetting the 
agreement reached last summer between 
Secretary Bane and a committee of thfe 
j Council of National Defense on one hand* 
and the coal operators on the other hand ? 
for a .base price of $3 a ton for coal. The 
effect of this act, says The Tribune, was to 
“check the long and steady increase in coal 
production just when we most needed it to 
continue, and, with the Presidential order 
which followed it, to bring about such a 
lowering in the quality of the coal produced 
as seriously to lower the power production of 
our factories and largely to precipitate the 
crisis we are now undergoing.” 

The same day a Washington correspondent 
of The Tribune satirically reminisces that 
Secretary Baker and Secretary Lane took 
luncheon together after Baker’s overthrow 
of the agreement, that Secretary Lane re¬ 
mained in the Cabinet and that “coal re¬ 
mained in the ground.” 

Elsewhere in the same issue of The Tri¬ 
bune appears a four-column analysis of the 
coal situation which belies the indictment 
of Baker on the editorial page. An accusa¬ 
tion of The Railway Age Gazette that the 
coal operators are guilty of “avarice, in¬ 
capacity and want of patriotism” is quoted, 
apparently with approval, and The Gazette’s 
further charge that the operators were re¬ 
sponsible for a diminished output when the 
price was reduced is exploited. The Gazette’s 
comment that “serious consideration of gov¬ 
ernment seizure and operation” of the mines 
is reproduced. 

It will be recalled that the President fixed 
a price of $2.45 a ton plus fifteen cents com¬ 
mission for Eastern bituminous coal instead 
of $3, but this is what The Tribune expert 
tells us, as the evidence of big consumers: 

That notwithstanding all that has been 
said to the contrary the original gov¬ 
ernment price of $2 a ton for Eastern 
bituminous mines was sufficient. It was 
really $2.24 a ton, since the long ton, of 
2,240 pounds, is the unit of production 
in the Eastern mines, whereas the price 
of $2 was for a short ton. The final 
government price of $2.45 a short ton 
with fifteen cents added for “commis¬ 
sions” is really a profiteering price, be¬ 
hind the authority of which enormous 
war profits are being taken. 

He supports that case with a telling array 
of figures. He quotes The Coal Age , which_ 
says exultingly that coal prices were “ex¬ 
ceedingly high” till the close of the year, 
that “vast profits” were being garnered by 
the operators; that, even under the govern¬ 
ment prices, the mines are profitable and 
that “reports of unheard-of earnings are re¬ 
ceived from all sections of the regions.” 

The purpose of this analysis of the coal 
situation is to condemn Dr. Garfield’s fuel 
administration. But, in attempting to dis¬ 
credit Garfield on one page, the indictment 
of Baker on another is quashed. The Tribune 
sometimes complains of lack of co-ordination 
in our conduct of the war. Apparently there 
is serious lack of co-ordination in criticism 
of the Wilson administration in the institu- 
1 tion beside the Greeley statue. 



That nearly half a million 
United States troops are already 
in Europe, that fully that many 
will be there iifthe early spring, 
and that a million and a half will 
be ready for action before the 
end of this year, was the infor¬ 
mation given the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs by 
Secretary of War Baker last 
Monday. The Secretary volun¬ 
tarily appeared before the Com¬ 
mittee to make a statement in 
refutation of the charge made by 
Senator Chamberlain, that the 
army machinery had “fallen 
down.” Mr. Baker's statement 
of the number of men now in 
France was a surprise to the 
country generally, the impres¬ 
sion having prevailed that not 
more than 300,000 had been isent 
over. He further assured the 
Committee, that in addition to 
the million and a half men al¬ 
ready provided for, another mil¬ 
lion can be quickly raised, should 
they be needed. He said can¬ 
tonment and camp facilities would 
accommodate a million and a 
half, and that additional men 
can be put into training as fast 
as those now being trained are 
sent to the front. He was not 
interrogated by members of the 
Committee^ but it is understood 
he will be recalled shortly for 
questions concerning details, and 
with the purpose of carrying the 
probe deeper into army affairs. 

A proclamation of President 
Wilson recommends an additional 
wheatless day in each week, and, 
besides the observance of Tues¬ 
days as meatless days, the omis¬ 
sion of meat one meal daily. 
As the calendar now stands, Sun¬ 
day night is lightless night, Mon¬ 
day coalless day and wheatless 
day, Tuesday meatless day, 
Wednesday wheatless day, Thurs¬ 
day night lightless night, and 
Saturday porkless day. In addi¬ 
tion to wheatless days, dealers 
will not be permitted to sell 
flour unless a third as much 
corn meal as flour is also sold; 
and # bakers will be required to 
use some substance other than 
wheat in baking their bread, be¬ 
ginning with a five per cent mix¬ 
ture and increasing it gradually 
until only eighty per cent of 
flour will be contained in a loaf. 
A food card sent out this week 
also renews the warning against 
hoarding food. This applies to 
families and individuals, as well 
as to dealers and manufacturers. 

In his statement to the Senate 
Military Committee, Secretary 
Baker predicted that the recent 
reduction in losses of British 
merchant ships from submarine 
attacks, indicated, in his belief, 
that the Germans were preparing 
to withdraw a large part of their 
undersea fleet to some section 
where American transports car¬ 
rying troops destined for France 
might be preyed upon. He did 
not say what, if any, plans have 
been made by the United States 
Government to resist this cam¬ 
paign, if it develops. With the 
knowledge that several hundred 
thousand American soldiers will 
be sent over, the increased move¬ 
ment to be inaugurated, pre¬ 
sumably in the coming spring, 
it is not unnatural to suppose 
that the Germans will be watch¬ 
ing for them, and it may be true, 
as the Secretary suggests, that 
a considerable number of the 
U-boats have been drawn out of 
the zone where they have been 
active, in order that they mav 
be overhauled preparatory to 
an offensive movement against 
United States boats. The Lon¬ 
don Times agrees with Secre¬ 
tary Baker's opinion in this re¬ 
spect. In an issue of a few days 
ago, The Times’ naval corre¬ 
spondent predicts an increase in 
submarine activity, and he, too. 
expressed the belief, that this 
would be directed aganist ves¬ 


sels conveying men and supplies 
from the United States. The 
correspondent said that a recent 
telegram from Madrid stated that 
the Canary Islands were liter¬ 
ally blocked by German sub¬ 
marines, and he declared, that “It 
would not be surprising if, in 
power and speed, the proportion 
of individual uilits were found 
to exceed anything the Germans 
have yet put out.” 

On the other hand, however, 
the United States has gained, 
rather than lost, so far as the 
number and tonnage of Amer¬ 
ican and German vessels sunk 
and captured are concerned; ac¬ 
cording to a statement made a 
few days ago, summing up oper¬ 
ations during the period of the 
unrestricted activity of U-boats, 
which was just a year ago yes¬ 
terday (Friday). During this 
time, the statement says, sixty- 
nine American vessels, with a 
total of 171,001 tons, were sunk, 
while during the same period, 
the country has increased its 
merchant marine by seizure of 
107 German and Austrian ves¬ 
sels, haveing a total of 686,494 
tons, which w T as a net gain of 
thirty-eight vessels and of 515,433 
tons. The most regrettable fea¬ 
ture of this situation was the 
loss of about 300 American lives 
in the sinking of United States 
ships, the vessels being mostly of 
the sailing type. The percentage 
of sinking of American vessels, 
compared with the number that 
have passed through the zone,: 
i$ comparatively small, the total 
number of sailings being placed 
at 17,738.900, with an average of 
24,834,460 gross tons. 

Through the Farmers' Confer¬ 
ence being held at the Univer¬ 
sity % of Illinois, at Urbana, Pres¬ 
ident Wilson sent a message last 
Thursday to the farmers of the 
Nation, in which he expressed 
the belief, that the events of 
this year will decide the result 
of the war, and calling upon 
them to stand by the country 
in what he declared to be the 
greatest crisis in its history. 
“We are fighting as truly for 
the liberty and self-government 
of the United Sta/tes,” he told 
the assembled farmers, “as if the 
war of our own revolution had to 
be fought over again,” and he 
appealed to the agricultural peo¬ 
ple of the country to stand 
squarely by the Government in 
the war policies it has endea¬ 
vored to carry out. This state¬ 
ment is construed by some as a 
prediction by the President, that 
the war will be fought out dur¬ 
ing the year 1918. 

Another bit of information 
given the Senate Committee by 
Secretary Baker, was that the 
American troops in I 4 ranee have 
formally taken over a section of 
the long Western front line. 
Heretofore, it had been supposed 
that the men who had gone into 
the trenches were there merely 
for training purposes, so the 
news that they are taking regu¬ 
lar part in the fighting is some¬ 
thing of a surprise. 

*=*=* 

So much really important in¬ 
formation has come to the public 
through the statement made this 
week by Secretary Baker to the 
Senate Committee, information 
which the country has been en¬ 
titled to but not permitted to 
have, that there appears to be a 
general opinion, that regardless 
of any animus, Senator Cham¬ 
berlain's charges resulted in great 
good, by causing the War De¬ 
partment to speak out, and it is 
hoped that some way will be 
found to require the Administra¬ 
tion to give out important in¬ 
formation in future at regular in¬ 
tervals, if not as fast as facts 
worth publishing become known. 
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. SEEKING SILLY SUBTERFUGES. 

It is probable, as Secretary Baker told the 
Senate Military Committee, that instances of so 
flagrant mistreatment of sick in army camps as 
were made public by Senator Chamberlain, were 
isolated, rather than general. Anyhow, the public 
will prefer to believe that this is the case. But, 
however few such cases may be, the fact that it 
is possible for them to exist at all, displays a 
lamentable defect in the machinery of the War 
Department. 

Nor, should Mr. Baker be permitted to explain 
the existence of conditions of such disgraceful 
character by observing, that “of course, such 
things are liable to happen,” nor to distract atten¬ 
tion from the situation by pointing to the mag¬ 
nitude of the undertaking to prepare a large 
army for effective service. It was, indeed, a gr£at 
•undertaking, and in many respects it has been 
gratifyingly successful. It is true, that such an 
army never before was raised and equipped in so j 
short a time. It is dobbtful if any other Nation 
than the United States could have accomplished a 
plan of such magnitude; but, Secretary Baker 
should not take credit for this accomplishment. 
It is true, he has had a general oversight and 
direction of the plan as it has been unfolded, 
but credit for whatever, degree of success that has 
resulted, belongs to the American people, who ( 
have stood squarely and loyally behind every; 
war measure proposed by the Administration. The 
War ^Department has been hampered at no point ;| 
money was given by Congress with unstinted j 
hand; extraordinary authority was conferred upon 
the President whenever asked for. But, more than 
all this, arid of greater value to the Administra¬ 
tion in building a great army out of a pitiful 
nucleus, has been the readiness with which the 
American people have responded to every call. 
Without delay, the men conscripted have, reported 
for duty at the prescribed time—and they would 


BREAKS ALL PRECEDENTS. 

There may be a considerable element of unwar- 
wanted pessimism in the article written by John 
Temple Graves concerning the President's Cabinet, 
reproduced in this issue of The Republic from 
The New York American. It is extremely doubt¬ 
ful if courts would sustain the position taken by 
him, that because of failure by the President to 
reappoint them following his second inauguration, 
all of the Cabinet members are filling positions 
illegally. The fact, that the Federal law specific¬ 
ally limits the term of the Postmaster General to 
four years, with a margin of thirty days, may be, 
taken as evidence that the law was not intended' 
to apnly to other holders of portfolios not men-, 
tionea in the act. 

But the fact, that Mr. Burleson has held the; 
position of Postmaster General since April 4 of j 
last year, without lawful authority therefor, can 
not be disputed. Upon that point/the law is too 
plain to be misunderstood. It follows, then, that 
every act performed by Mr. Burleson from April 4, 
until he was renominated and confirmed, a few 
days ago, was without legal warrant, and is void¬ 
able. The appointment of every postmaster during 
that period was invalid; the expenditure of money 
of the United Sjtates, for whatever purpose, was 
without authorify of law. Nor, is it creditable 
to the Administration, that the failure to comply 
with the law was overlooked until the President’s 
attention was called to it by Attorney General 
Gregory. 

And, even though each of the other Cabinet 
officials could legally serve without reappointment, 
it would have been a more graceful act had the 
President followed an unbroken precedent in send¬ 
ing their names to the Senate. It was a courtesy 
to which the Senate was entitled, and the failure 
to show this courtesy, is made more conspicuous 
by the policy Mr. Wilson has all along followed, 
of ignoring both branches of the Congress in 


have done as much had they been asked to volun-; practically everything except the appropriation of 


teer. Two enormous . bond issues were over¬ 
subscribed with as much promptness as the 
President or any member of his Cabinet could 
have expected. So, Secretary Baker's claim to 
credit for, the achievement should be considered 
critically, and certainly it should not be allowed 
to obscure such glaring blunders as have been 
brought to light. 

Moreover, the country is entitled to know what! 
is going on in the army, both in the trenches and 1 
in the camps, and the Senate Military Committee j 
has performed a valuable service to jthe people in | 
piercing the veil of secrecy which has prevented 
the Americans from knowing as much about their 
own army as has been known to the Germans. 

-—4- 

If only our Democratic friends could sacrifice 
their fetich of partisanship upon the altar of 
patriotism, and unite in sending a Republican to 
Congress from this District, what a gracious and 
grateful service they would render the country! 

\ -- 4 - 

The entire Texas delegatioiYin Congress is said 
to be pledged to op^se the measure for a War 
Cabinet. When the White House whip cracks, 
the Congressmen run for shelter. 

- 4 ^- 

Another thing about Mr. Hoover’s plan for a 
war garden in every back yard is, that cultivating 
one will give a man a tolerably fair idea of trench 
digging. 


moneys, which could not have been otherwise 
obtained. 
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J Please, good Mr. Socialist and 
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Union Man in Germany: Strike! 
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Strike!! Strike!!! Strike for your 
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k country and your fires and everything. 
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jjbut strike! Strike by the millions! 
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is sweet music to our ears to hear 
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T^them—the sweetest music that ever 
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came. Q.ut of Germany! 
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lent to increased rent. In that case it must 
tend to drive tenants to conserve their income by 
seeking cheaper quarters. If to prevent this the 
landlord assumes the burden, it will be equiva¬ 
lent to an increased tax on improvements. In 
either case another tax would be added to the list 
of those that discourage improvements and in¬ 
duce vacant land owners to refrain from build¬ 
ing. The right way to relieve real estate of un¬ 
just burdens is to remove all taxes from build¬ 
ings and other improvements, now assessed in 
New York City at $ 3 , 008 , 633 , 746 , and place the 
entire burden on land values assessed at $ 4 , 561 ,- 
733 , 604 . That would put the heavy end on the 
owner of unimproved or partially improved 
land. The proposed habitation tax, it is esti¬ 
mated, would yield $ 16 , 000 , 000 , and it is sup¬ 
posed that real estate would be relieved to that 
extent. Untaxing of buildings would relieve 
properly improved real estate of a much larger 
amount without shifting the burden upon the 
tenant. 

Back Up Baker! 

The Chamberlain bill and the agitation accom- 
panying it is primarily an attempt to get rid of 
Secretary Newton D. Baker as a preliminary to 
the success of the campaign for universal mili¬ 
tary service, the modification of the Govern¬ 
ment’s price-fixing and labor policies, and the 
general weakening of the Government’s demo¬ 
cratic intent, both in the field of international 
relations and with relation to the domestic eco¬ 
nomic reconstruction during and after the war. 
The New York Times, for instance, has aban¬ 
doned hope for the War Cabinet bill, and now 
proclaims the discrediting of Baker and his re¬ 
tirement from influential leadership as the result 
most certain to be achieved. It is a drive on 
Baker that has only begun, and there will be no 
abatement. It is a situation that calls for some¬ 
thing more positive than the complacent assump¬ 
tion that Mr. Wilson’s leadership is still secure 
and that he will back Mr. Baker to the limit. It 
is not as simple as that. Mr. Baker will remain 
as Secretary of War. It is for the true demo¬ 
crats of this country to see to it that he shall feel 
his feet on the solid earth of their positive, or¬ 
ganized support. His influence will be curtailed 
if we permit his enemies to place him in the 
position of a man on the defensive, under any 


sort of a cloud, dependent for power on the faith 
and tolerance, rather than the affirmative and 
whole-hearted support, of those from whom his 
authority is derived. 

Mr. Baker deserves this affirmative and whole¬ 
hearted support in a measure surpassing that in 
which it can be claimed for any other of Mr. 
Wilson’s lieutenants. His handling of the prob¬ 
lems involved in our military mobilization has 
been masterly. His difficulties have been enor¬ 
mous. He has had to mitigate and counteract 
the bad effects—what might well have been the 
disastrous effects—of the short-sighted toryism 
and stupidity of other officials. He had first of 
all to gain the confidence and cooperation of our 
primary workers and producers—men none too 
eager in their support of the war and suddenly 
placed in a position to retard or utterly cripple 
its prosecution. In no other capacity than as 
responsible head of our military organization 
could he have exerted the influence that has won 
the support of the vast majority of these ele¬ 
ments. They are elements that remain largely 
unorganized, and it has had to be a matter of 
Mr. Baker’s pervading, ubiquitous spirit of un¬ 
derstanding and concession rather than any spe¬ 
cific formal agreement with a handful of author¬ 
ized spokesmen. On the military side, the War 
Department has accomplished a task that has 
evoked the respectful admiration of such critics 
as Lord Northcliffe and Commissioner Tardieu 
—men noted for their frankness in criticism 
when that is in order. England’s request that 
we go slow with our military contingent and 
leave shipping for food and munitions, came 
with an authority that could not be ignored, and 
the change of plans at the later insistence of 
the French involved prodigious difficulties which 
have been admirably met. It is an open secret 
that the Allies would have preferred to take our 
men as raw material, ununiformed, unofficered 
and unarmed, and the back-stairs gossip of Mr. 
Medill McCormick regarding their own need for 
the artillery to be furnished our arriving troops 
is merely absurd. There has been no break¬ 
down, but a rapid progression toward the most 
efficient mobilization of men and resources, and 
it is largely because this progression involved 
radical measures which Mr. Baker’s critics them¬ 
selves would have shrunk from in hesitation and 
uncertainty that they now attack him. He did 
not wait until the last belt and button had been 
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FOR HOME RULE, PERSONAL LIBERTY AND ANTI-PROHIBITION 


Cleveland, Ohio, February 2,1918 


GIVE BAKER A 

SQUARE DEAL 

JOdiG J. KEEUSY 

The following editorial written by Martin H. Glynn, editor of the 
Times-Union, published at Albany, N. Y., was sent to the Graphic-Sen¬ 
tinel and asked us to re-produce. We cheerfully do so, and corroborate all 
he has to say and in the language of the late Senator, “Let Well Enough 
Alone 

Although the effect of the attacks of Mr. Roosevelt and < Senator 
Chamberlain has dwindled to little on the public mind today; it will, in our 
opinion, be less than little after Secretary of War Baker has made answer 
before the Senate committee. His enemies have so persistently pounded 
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Cleveland, Ohio, February 2,1918 


The editor of the Graphic- 
Sentinel’ and Newton D. Baker's 
(war secretary) brothers often 
walked through the old tollgate 
on our way to Winchtester over 
the limestone pike from Mar- 
tinsburg when we didn’t have 
the price on the old stage coach, 


GIVE BAKER A 


SQUARE DEAL 


tom* J. KEEUBV 

The following’ editorial written by Martin H. Glynn, editor of the 
Times-Union, published at Albany, N. Y., was sent to the Graphic-Sen¬ 
tinel and asked us to re-produce. We cheerfully do so, and corroborate all 
he has to say and in the language of the late Senator, “Let Well Enough 
Alone.” 

Although the effect of the attacks of Mr. Roosevelt and Senator 
Chamberlain has dwindled to little on the public mind today; it will, in our 
opinion, be less than little after Secretary of War Baker has made answer 
before the Senate committee. His enemies have so persistently pounded 
Secretary Baker that they have clothed him to a certain degree in an as¬ 
pect not truly his. Secretary Baker is a man of wonderful ability and this 
he proved not today or yesterday, but in every day of his splendid career. 
By sheer ability he has lifted himself up in life by his own bootstraps. He 
proved his mental mettle as a student at Johns Hopkins University; his 
manhood and his integrty as a disciple and aid of Tom Johnson in the 
famous Cleveland street car strike. As City Solicitor of Cleveland he bested 
some of the biggest lawyers in the west in lawsuit after lawsuit. Single- 
handed and alone he won his way to the office of Mayor of Cleveland 
against all the monopolistic influence of the wealth of that city. As May¬ 
or he established a municipal electric light plant which today ensures 
Cleveland cheap light and cheap power and thereby promotes the com¬ 
mercial ascendency of the City by the Lakes. He whipped the railroads 
to a frazzle in their effort to grab lake-front property worth thirty mil¬ 
lions of dollars, and then in some magic manner induced the very rail¬ 
road magnates whom he had trounced to build a magnificent Union Rail¬ 
way Depot for the people of Cleveland. These facts show that Baker is 
no easy meat for any “head-hunter.” 

Moreover, he is a powerful speaker and a graceful writer. He has 
the oratorical gift and the literary manner, a “glory of words” and a pun¬ 
gency of expression. When he speaks he says something, when he writes 
he ornaments thought with the lustre of style. He has a lively imagina¬ 
tion, a great flow of words and a vigorous mode of thought-delineation. 
He can be caustic as well as gracious and this Colonel Roosevelt learned 
in an exchange of letters when the Co onel was aspiring to lead a regiment 
in France. 

As an executive Mr. Baker made good as Mayor of Cleveland; and, 
despite what his calumniators may soy, he is making good as Secretary 
of War. 

The recent congressional investigations of the War Department must 
convince any fair-minded person of the truthfulness of this statement. 
After a month of prying and quizzing and delving the investigators un¬ 
earthed some peccadilloes, it is true, but no grievous fault. In the im¬ 
mensity of the undertaking thrown upon Secretary Baker’s shoulders, 
the wonder is that the investigators did not disclose more at which the 
howlers could howl and the growlers growl. It is unfair to judge any 
great work by some little relatively unimportant detail. Justice demands 
that such work should be weighed in its totality. And in its totality the 
work of Secretary Baker has been good, exceedingly good. In nine 
months he has increased the strength of the army ten-fold, with all the 
attending military work and business enterprises that this stupendous 
task means, and this he has done without a. scintilla of scandal or an im¬ 
puting shadow of unfairness or dishonesty in any form. Neither France 
nor England has done any such thing in any such time. He found the 
War Department enmeshed in the sleepy traditions of fifty years of peace, 
and while the sudden call of war wrenched the gears and twisted the 
axles of this old rusty machine nigh unto the breaking point, Secretary 
Baker has kept it going and improved it every day as it moved its ardu¬ 
ous path along. In nine months he has equipped and transported to Eu¬ 
rope an army ten times as big as the army we had in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war—and this, too, without the loss of a man or the scratch of a ship. 
Such a feat is well-nigh marvelous! But say the sneerers who can’t an¬ 
swer these facts, the purchasing department of the army was a regular 
hodge-podge. And lo and behold as they say this, the investigating com¬ 
mittee very uncomfortably ascertains that Secretary Baker had installed 
efficiency while they talked and dreamed. They found that Secretary 
Baker had reorganized the purchasing system of the War Department to 
meet the very changes held out as sure to bring about the millennium in 

our military world. . 

And so it is that Roosevelt and Chamberlain may fill the circumam¬ 
bient air with resounding words and pyrothenic phrases, but these truths, 
undeniable and incontestable, about Baker’s management of the War De¬ 
partment will find hospitable lodgement in the public mind, long after the 
echoes of sinister and malicious criticism have ceased to plague the pub¬ 
lic ear with their rhetorical tintinnabulations of rancor and deceit. 



































































C oncerning two secretaries. 

Underlying the specific charges brought 
against Josephus Daniels and Newton D. Baker 
is a profound conviction: only shrewd, hard- 
headed, practical business men have the right to 
make a mess of things. 

In the case of-fche Secretary of the Navy, the 
process of criticism has been very simple. One 
starts out by not liking Mr. Daniels, as ever so 
many Opposition newspapers were ready, nay 
anxious, to start out in March, 1913. From that 
it follows that Mr. Daniels as Secretary of the 
Navy can do nothing right. From that follows 
everything else. Only in the last week or two has 
there been a slackening in the familiar Opposition 
chorus that Mr. Daniels is the worst Secretary 
of the Navy we ever had. And even now that the 
navy has been up before the investigators and re¬ 
ceived a perfect bill of health, there is unrest, say, 
in the office of the Sun . There, 
we imagine, people whisper: 

“There's nothing wrong with 

rrn fnnr tho wo rst.” 


mediately demonstrated to a nation of hard, 
practical men that Mr. Daniels was a sentimen¬ 
talist, or a doctrinaire, or an old woman, and that 
the navy was ruined sure, 

Now here enters human nature again. It will 
forgive a successful man any number of minor 
weaknesses, provided they are of the familiar 
kind. It will not forgive a man a petty virtue 
that is out of the ordinary; on the contrary, that 
very fact proves that he is not a fit man for his 
post. Suppose, for instance, we had a Secretary 
of the Navy who stayed out late of nights and 
had a taste for strong drink. People would then 
say, “How is he running the navy?" “Oh, first 
class." Whereupon people would repeat Lincoln's 
remark about Gen. Grant's brand of whiskey. 
But suppose, on the other hand, that your Sec¬ 
retary of the Navy had a weakness for teaching 
arithmetic to sailors. Do people then ask how 
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Mr. Baker's desk a volume on Municipal Owner¬ 
ship and Control of Sewage Plants. As I have 
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C oncerning two secretaries. 

Underlying the specific charges brought 
against Josephus Daniels and Newton D. Baker 
is a profound conviction: only shrewd, hard- 
headed, practical business men have the right to 
make a mess of things. 

In the case of^tKe Secretary of the Navy, the 
process of criticism has been very simple. One 
starts out by not liking Mr. Daniels, as ever so 
many Opposition newspapers were ready, nay 
anxious, to start out in March, 1913. From that 
it follows that Mr. Daniels as Secretary of the 
Navy can do nothing right. From that follows 
everything else. Only in the last week or two has 
there been a slackening in the familiar Opposition 
chorus that Mr. Daniels is the worst Secretary 
of the Navy we ever had. And even now that the 
navy has been up before the investigators and re¬ 
ceived a perfect bill of health, there is unrest, say, 
in the office of the Sun . There, 
we imagine, people whisper: 

“There's nothing wrong with 
the navy—we fear the worst.” 

Once you have made up 
your mind to dislike Mr. 

Daniels, the situation grows 
ridiculously simple. You then 
stand up solemnly, or fall back 
into your chair plaintively, 
and say: “How can you ex¬ 
pect a newspaper editor to 
make anything but a rotten 
Secretary of the Navy?”-^ Y o u — 
see, we in these United States 
are so accustomed to have 
public offices filled by men who 
j have been specially trained 
from the cradle, that the spec- 
| tacle of a newspaper editor 
presiding over naval admin¬ 
istration is ample cause for 
despair. A corporation law- 
I yer as Secretary of War, yes. 

A horse-doctor for President 
of the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission — well, that too 
fits into the framework of our 
democratic institutions. An 
insurance agent as Commis- 
| sioner of Bridges and Ferries 
-well, the city can stand it. 

But a newspaper editor, just 
think of it, my friends, a 
newspaper editor as Secretary 
of the Navy! Tile thing to 
do is to punish the Adminis¬ 
tration. Elect a new Presi¬ 
dent and he will appoint the 
right kind of Secretary of the 
Navy: say, a retired plumber. 

The ease and frequency 
with which this solemn charge 
has been brought against Mr. 

Daniels—without a smile—is a testimonial to 
our national powers of facial control—unless we 
choose another word. Incidentally, the Sun has 
overlooked the fact that Mr. Daniels is the owner 
as well as the editor of his paper, and that even 
as a shrewd business man he might qualify—but 
that, for Josephus, is absurd, of coifrse. 

: : 2 

B UT there is another count which probes still 
deeper into the nature of man. Shortly after 
Mr. Daniels became Secretary of the Navy he 
did three things: he prohibited the use of liquor 
in the service; he established schools for the en¬ 
listed men; he abolished port and starboard on 
board ship and substituted right and left. Which 
of these three acts was the most glaring sign of 
incompetence, it is hard to say, but obviously 
they all lent themselves to the use of the humor¬ 
ous newspaper paragraph* These reforms im¬ 


mediately demonstrated to a nation of hard, 
practical men that Mr. Daniels was a sentimen¬ 
talist, or a doctrinaire, or an old woman, and that 
the navy was ruined sure, 

Now here enters human nature again. It will 
forgive a successful man any number of minor 
weaknesses, provided they are of the familiar 
kind. It will not forgive a man a petty virtue 
that is out of the ordinary; on the contrary, that 
very fact proves that he is not a fit man for his 
post. Suppose, for instance, we had a Secretary 
of the Navy who stayed out late of nights and 
had a taste for strong drink. People would then 
say, “How is he running the navy?” “Oh, first 
class.” Whereupon people would repeat Lincoln's 
remark about Gen. Grant's brand of whiskey. 
But suppose, on the other hand, that your Sec¬ 
retary of the Navy had a weakness for teaching 
arithmetic to sailors. Do people then ask how 
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The fuel scarcity in Paris. This street vender sells sticks of wood 

by the pound 


the navy is getting on? No. They know without 
asking that the man is incompetent, and that 
the fleet is going to the dog-fish. As between a 
Secretary 59 per cent, efficient who likes an oc¬ 
casional game of roulette and a Secretary 78 per 
cent, efficient who likes to read Marcus Aurelius, 
it is the latter who is patently unfit for his place. 
As I have said, human nature. 

So with our Secretary of War. He had the 
misfortune of coming into office with the reputa¬ 
tion of a radical; which means a doctrinaire; 
which means unfit. He has had the bad luck, or 
the carelessness, to allow something of that 
dreadful thing called idealism to filter into his 
public talk and actions. I have not had the privi¬ 
lege of visiting the Secretary of War in his office; 
but I strongly suspect that he has omitted to 
hang up all over the walls those stimulating little 
placards in several colors: “Keep a-Smiling”; 
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“Cheer Up or Get Out”; “The Sun is Shinir 
in China”; “God Hates a Dead One,” etc. 
other words, none of the infallible signs whic ri 
identify the hard-headed business man and thje^ 
live wire. Instead, I suspect, you might find 
Mr. Baker's desk a volume on Municipal Owner- I 
ship and Control of Sewage Plants. As I have | 
said, a radical. 

N OW, how could a radical do anything but I 
undermine the military establishment of the j 
United States? By dint of pondering on Mr,I 
Baker's radicalism a great many people have suc^ 
ceeded in persuading themselves that Mr. W’ils&l 
has injected a mild sort of Bolshevik into 
War Department. You know what radicals are: 
they never know how to make a living, tlT" 
sponge upon friends, and in general they need |l 
be looked after by the family. Think of putting I 
the management of a billionjJ 
dollar business into sucl£ 
hands. It is hardly relevant 
that Mr. Baker became City 
Solicitor of Cleveland at th 
age of thirty-one, that h< 
managed to conceal his in, 
competence for ten years, am 
succeeded immediately there¬ 
after in fooling the people oj| 
Cleveland into electing hi: 
Mayor for two successiv] 
terms. If that city is st: 
there on the shores of La 
Ohio, building automobile! 
and buying Liberty Bond' 
like mad, it only shows ho 
healthy the people of Clew 
land are. 

Once more, then, it is dei 
onstrated that if there is a 
per cent, shortage of machi 
«^nng. guns, it is because radical MJj 
Baker is congenitally unfit] 
whereas a 90 per cent, short 
age under a hard-headed mai 
of affairs is no more thaj 
you can expect from a maj 
who does things. 

Or if not machine gui 
them coal. Several candj 
critics of the War Depa 
ment have discovered that 
things are after all goif 
pretty well with the new a] 
mies, that does not relea 
Mr. Baker from his responJ 
bility for the fuel collaps 
Namely: last July Mr. Bak 
insisted that three dollars 
ton for coal at the mine-he 
was excessive. He made 
two dollars a ton; whereu 
the producers ceased to pj 
duce, and now we freeze. Thus runs the arj 
ment On the question of facts I am not c< 
petent to speak. People who know tell me 
thing is nonsense. The mines have turned o' 

10 per cent, more coal this year than last year, j 
But let that pass. Let us say with the Timt 
that Mr. Baker is responsible for the coal shor 
age, responsible for Garfield's suspension ord< 
and so responsible for the loss to American wo 
ers of a couple of hundred million dollars 
wages. Ought not the Times , in fairness, to h; 
mentioned that Mr. Baker saved the people mi 
than half a billion dollars in coal bills ? 

No, the Times was right. If Mr. Baker were 
hard-headed man of business, then the right thin] 
to emphasize would have been the half-billion dol 
lars saved. But since Mr. Baker is a notoriout 
radical and doctrinaire, the thing to show is thaj 
he is responsible for the a a%shortaga* 
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Trying to Unhorse Baker. 

Every man in the country is a war 
•critic or thinks he is, which is much 
the same thing. 

Everything that is done at Wash¬ 
ington is a matter to be condemned 
and everything that is not done at 
Washington is likewise a matter for 
criticism. It is a case of being 
damned if they do and damned if 
they don’t. 

Just now it is the war department. 

But a short time ago it was the navy 
department. Then it was that the 
green-eyed critics gave Daniels the 
time of his life. Finally he was forc¬ 
ed to open up the secrets of the navy 
and then even Col. Harvey was forc¬ 
ed to take off his hat to the Daniels 
genius. Now they have got poor 
Baker, the Secretary of War, on the 
lack. Every little whiffet is harking 
at his heels. The war department | 
is going to the demnition bowwows, 
or some other equally import¬ 
ant place, is the burden of 
their barking. Senator Chamber- 
lain, who ought to be a man big 
enough to get away from the bark¬ 
ers, has unwittingly barked his bark 
with the rest. “Hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of men have died in the hos¬ 
pitals because of hospital defects,, 
he says, when the fact is that the 
death rate in the camp is below the 
average in civil life. That may seem 
strange, but it is true nevertheless, 
that the camps are so well organized 
and so well manned, that the death 
rate in the army is less (according 
to insurance statistics) than it is 
among men of corresponding age in 
the business and social world. 

The same class of critics wrecked 
the war machinery of Russia and 
have been laboring to disrupt or de¬ 
stroy the war cabinets of France, 
Italy and Great Britain. Even Ger¬ 
many, with the finest drilled army^ 
In the world and war chieftains, who 
know war as a science, cannot do 
things to please all the German peo¬ 
ple, and war riots and bloodshed are 
hound to follow. But in America— 
free America—we criticise whom 
we will and know no restraint. 

Secretary of War Baker did much 
to dispel criticism when -he told 
Congress the condition of the war 
department; when he explained that 
BOO.000 men were in France or 
would be there shortly and that one 
million more men would be there by 
the end of the year. He let the 
country into secrets that made the 
critics almost gasp with astonish¬ 
ment. And the only comment that 
they could make was “why didn’t 
he tell us before?” 

Yes, why didn’t he tell us before? 
Why didn’t he publish it in the news¬ 
papers; tack it on the trees; have it 
read from pulpits and from schools. 
Germany should have been told, long 
before this date just how many sol¬ 
diers were in France; just when they 
sailed for France and just how many 
guns and just how much ammunition 
they have. That Germany has not 
been told is an outrage that the 
barkers o* America will not con- 

6 °The army is in very good condition 

_but not as good as it should be or 

will be. Considering that only a few 
months have passed since war was 
declared it is surprising that the 
army is as large as it is and equip¬ 
ped as well as it is. No other coun¬ 
try has raised an army as quickly, or 
equipped it in so short a time. 

This wonderful achievement was 
ft for Baker, the man that the 
>j&kers are trying to discredit. 


SECRETARY BAKER 


Says United States Has Nearly 
a Million Men Ready to Fight 
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S CARCELY ever has the record of a public 
official been subjected to such a ruthless search¬ 
light as that which is now being directed against 
Secretary Baker’s record at the War Department. 
It is all the more remarkable, consequently, that no 
evidence has been brought to light of the hitherto 
most popular and respectable methods of ignoring 
the public interest in conducting war work. So far 
as we know he has not even been accused of allow¬ 
ing partisan political motives any influence upon 
the appointments and the policy of his department* 
He is the first Secretary of War who has ignored 
the congressmen of his own party and taken the ad¬ 
vice exclusively of his own expert subordinates in 
running his own department. His Democratic as¬ 
sociates, particularly in Congress, have brought as 
much pressure as ever on both Mr. Baker and the 
President to discriminate in favor of good Demo¬ 
crats, but Mr. Baker has not flinched and the Presi¬ 
dent has sustained him. Much of the animus on 
the part of Democratic Congressmen against the 
administration can be directly traced to their de¬ 
termination to get the scalp of a Secretary of War, 
who has dared to break away from the long array 


of precedents which permits Congressmen par¬ 
ticularly during war to exercise personal and parti¬ 
san influence on appointments and promotions. For 
this reason if for no other, we most devoutly hope 
that Secretary Baker will not permit the issue to be 
obscured by refusing to adopt those measures of 
reorganization which experience of war work both 
here and abroad have shown to be necessary. 

I S he at present convinced that any reorganization 
is necessary? The testimony he gave on Mon¬ 
day, before the Senate Committee on Military Af¬ 
fairs, sounds as if he were not. It is the statement 
of a man who sincerely invites criticism, who is will¬ 
ing to correct mistakes and shortcomings when they 
have been pointed out to him, but who is not him¬ 
self aware of any mistakes that have not already 
been corrected. Mr. Baker is candid within the 
limits of his knowledge, he is evidently persuaded 
that he has nothing to hide, he is proud of what the 
War Department has accomplished, he takes no 
credit to himself for his part in this accomplish¬ 
ment. His testimony is a masterly picture of the 
difficulties of the American task, an encouraging 
picture of American good will, a truthful picture, so 
far as it goes, of our positive performances since 
we entered the war. It tells us, and Mr. Baker 
does well to insist upon this, that the number of 
American soldiers now in France is greatly in excess 
of anybody’s expectation. It does not tell us 
whether in ordnance or aeroplanes, for example, 
we are ahead of our schedule or behind. And upon 
adherence to schedule, as well as upon the planning 
of the absolutely best schedule practicable, our suc¬ 
cess depends. Mr. Baker has described a vast per¬ 
formance. He has not enabled his countrymen to 
see the difference between this performance and 
what it might have been with better organization. 

matters connected with the shipments 
JL troops abroad this office has not been con¬ 
sulted or considered as to the possibility of supply¬ 
ing these troops with suitable clothing at the time I 
they were dispatched, or how supplying thosel 





































troops would affect the problem of calling out the 
national army into camps. In other words, the 
problem of supply was not considered when the dis¬ 
patch of troops was arranged.” This is from the 
complete testimony just published of Quartermas¬ 
ter General Sharpe before the Senate Military Af¬ 
fairs Committee. Subsequent records show that 
General Sharpe again and again notified the Chief 
of Staff and the Secretary of War that since 
troops were being sent abroad much faster than had 
been originally planned, either fewer men of the 
National Army must be called out here or clothing 
would be lacking. Each time he was optimistically 
assured that he need not worry. Yet the records 
show that General Pershing was obliged to drain 
the scanty resources of our Allies by ordering uni¬ 
forms in England, and that at the same time 
woollen overcoats and blouses were lacking in zero 
weather for many thousands drafted in America. 
In view of the fact that it is the business of the 
General Staff to supervise the execution of policy 
and coordinate the various bureaus should not the 
Chief of Staff be called as a witness by the Com¬ 
mittee? Has Congress, as so often before, forgot¬ 
ten that there is a General Staff? 

E VERYBODY praises the selection of Mr. 

Stettinius as Surveyor General of Purchases 
for the War Department. Yet almost everybody 
agrees that further unification is necessary. Will 
Mr. Stettinius remain an advisory subordinate of 
Colonel Pierce, the Director of Supplies? And 
will the War Industries Board, now without a chair¬ 
man, be superseded by a General Director of sup¬ 
plies for all purchasing departments? If a General 
Director should be created Mr. Stettinius is obvious¬ 
ly the right man for the job. But if no further 
changes are to be made, or if they are to be delayed 
and a new Chairman of the War Industries Board 
is to be appointed, why not induce Mr. Stettinius to 
accept the position? There he would be able to fur¬ 
nish a personal link between his advisory duties in 
the War Department and the advisory duties of 
the board. If a unified organization cannot be 
created by legislation or decree, at least something 
like it might be arranged by a fortunate appoint¬ 
ment. 

G ERMAN policy in the Brest-Litovsk confer¬ 
ences is plainly in the hands of men who are 
incapable of realizing that the war has changed 
the world. They imagine that the political map 
still holds in the consciousness of their own and 
other peoples the same transcendent importance 
as it held before the war, and are exercising all 
their ingenuity to effect a settlement that will enable 
i them to point to “ increase in the patrimony of the 


Fatherland.” In the meantime they find them¬ 
selves back-fired by popular unrest. The Ger¬ 
man masses, and even more the Austrian masses, 
want peace with Russia, food from Russia, not 
additional Slavic territory to Germany. Harden 
is speaking for more than a narrow' class of ex¬ 
treme radicals when he denounces eastern annexa¬ 
tions as not even a benefit insufficient to justify 
further fighting, but as an absolute injury to the 
spiritual unity of the Fatherland. Popular unrest 
may not yet be powerful enough to penetrate the 
shell of German diplomacy. Germany is not ripe 
for revolution. But the Bolshevik ferment is 
working, and if the peace negotiations with Russia 
fail and the war drags on without a definite end 
in sight, the German government may yet learn that 
every people has its limit of tolerance. 

D R. VON KUHLMANN has secreted a joke 
in his latest speech to the main committee of 
the Reichstag. u Our differences with the Bolshe¬ 
vist government,” he said, “ relate*mainly to details 
regarding the carrying out of self-determination, 
which, after all, is not entirely a modem innovation, 
Bismarck having stipulated it in the peace treaty 
after the campaign of 1866.” True. Bismarck 
did. The treaty of Prague, by which Austria ceded 
Schleswig to Prussia, stipulated that “ the popula¬ 
tions of the North of Schleswig shall be again 
united with Denmark in the event of their express¬ 
ing a desire so to be by a vote freely exercised.” 
About fifty thousand Danes, something like a third 
of the population of North Schleswig, had exer¬ 
cised the choice given them after the war of 1864 
by the treaty of Vienna and had emigrated to Den¬ 
mark. They were encouraged by the clause we 
have quoted from the treaty of Prague to return to 
Schleswig. They waited for the plebiscite it prom¬ 
ised. But no plebiscite was ever held. No 
opportunity was ever given the populations of 
North Schleswig of voting for or against be¬ 
ing reunited with Denmark. Prussia never in¬ 
tended to give them such an opportunity. She made 
the promise with the intention of breaking it. By 
a later treaty of Vienna, the 1878 treaty, the clause 
which promised the plebiscite was abrogated, and 
Austria assented. This is the precedent to which 
Dr. von Kiihlmann refers. It is a plain indication 
of what he wants in the Russian provinces Germany 
has taken. Was he cynical or stupid or merely for¬ 
getful when he cited such a precedent? 

P ROFESSIONAL diplomats have reason to 
feel chagrined over the fact that the longer 
the war lasts the less are their arts prized. It is to 
the leaders of labor that the world now looks for 
practical suggestions for the* settlement of war 
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Lincoln’s! Cabinet? Wtf at 
hasn’t “in 3t” toitf) Wilson’s 




To the Editor of the Herald :— 

Iu a modest little item entitled 
“Courage" the Herald of Tuesday, Jan¬ 
uary* 22, says:-— 

“According to Washington reports. 
President Wilson likens the movement for 
a war cabinet to *an attempt to curtail the 
power of President Lincoln/ ” 

Then it adds:— 

"‘It certainly takes a brave man to in¬ 
vite comparisons between the Wilson Cab¬ 
inet and that of Lincoln." 

Talking as if behind closed doors and 
coming down to brass tacks, one will not 
find the Herald’s proposition a very diffi¬ 
cult task. 

If one will read the newspapers of the 
civil war period he will find that Mr. Lin¬ 
coln and his Cabinet were treated the 
same as if they were made of flesh and 
blood the same as other people and were 
ofttimes the objects of very hostile criti¬ 
cism. 

It may be said that a perfect Pandora 
box of calumny was poured out on the 
head of the martyred President and those 
calumnies were kept up during the greater 
part of the time that he occupied the 
executive* of fice. 

One is not overstepping the bounds of 
historical information to say that his 
critics were as harsh in their denunciations 
as any that Mr. Wilson and his Cabinet 
are subjected to, and were made by men as 
prominent in public life. 

It can be truthfully stated that many of 
those calumnies were instigated and kept 
alive by members of his own party. 

One of Mr. Lincoln’s most prominent 
critics was Mr. Horace Greeley, founder of 
the New York Tribune, and one of the most 
influential editors in the nation. 

It is all a mistake to believe that Mr. 
Lincoln was not surrounded by his La 
Follettes, Hardwicks, Heeds, Chamber¬ 
lains and Heralds, who gave him the same 
measure of embarrassment that these men 
and newspapers are giving Mr. Wilson. 

At this distance of time one can take a 
measurement of those composing the Cab¬ 
inets of these two wonderful men with 
some degree of fairness, and if one will 
undertake the task dispassionately he will 
find that the Cabinet of Woodrow Wilson 
will not suffer by the comparison. 

Mr. Lincoln chose for his Secretary of 
State Mr. William H. Seward, who was his 
rival for the Presidential nomination. 

What it was done for is obvious. 

Mr. Seward came into prominence by a 
wave of anti-Masonic excitement that was 
then sweeping over the country and later 
by his “higher law" utterances concerning 
the institution of slavery. 

He was too violent and vindictive to have 
been a great statesman. 

Against Mr. Seward Mr. Wilson chose 
for bis Secretary of State Mr. William J. 
Bryan, who rose to popularity and promi¬ 
nence by the unquestioned and universally 
admitted possession of extraordinary 
genius and intellect. Beside Mr. Seward 
history will accord Mr. Bryan the higher 
place. 

Mr. Lansing is Mr. Bryan’s successor and 
his State papers rank immeasurably 
greater than those of Mr. Lincoln’s Sec¬ 
retary of State. 

Lansing, too, is well rounded and modest. * 


- 

Unlike Seward, he does not think that he 
is greater than the President. 

Mr. Lincoln’s Secretary of the Treasury 
was Mr. Salmon P. Chase. He rose to 
prominence by being an abolition-demo¬ 
crat. A rara avis in thise days. A very 
high value is given him for his success¬ 
fully handling the finances, but beside the 
great financial transactions and achieve¬ 
ments made by Mr. Wilson’s Secretary of 
the Treasury Mr. Chase’s accomplish¬ 
ments seem very infinitesimal. 

Mr. William McAdoo did not come into 
prominence by some transient political ex¬ 
citement, but did so by the exercise of his 
own splendid— genius and extraordinary 
achievements. 

His successfully handling of the finances 
in the greatest crisis of the nation is al¬ 
most inconceivable and as a financier 
gives him a higher place than any of his 
predecessors. 

Mr. Lincoln’s Secretary of War was Mr. 
Edwin M. Stanton. While energetic, if one 
will read the records, he will find that he 
was not well poised. He was irascible and 
dogmatic. He was not only constantly 
embroiled in controversies with news¬ 
papers and politicians, but frequently with 
army officers. His broils with both Mc¬ 
Clellan and Sherman might be cited. 

Against Mr. Stanton Mr. Wilson has 
Mr. Newton D. Baker. He is a young man 
of magnificent talents. He never loses his 
poise, is not irascible and is never engaged 
in broils. He is clean cut and energetic. 

While Mr. Stanton was gathering to¬ 
gether an army of less than half a million 
of men Mr. Baker is gathering an army of 
more than nine millions. 

Mr. Stanton’s army did not require near 
the amount of training or equipment be¬ 
cause conditions are so entirely different. 

Mr. Northcliffe says that Mr. Baker has 
accomplished in a few months what it 
took England three years to do. 

If nothing else were said in Mr. Baker’s 
praise that would be quite sufficient. 

History is compelled to accord him a 
higher—immeasurable higher—place than 
that occupied by Mr. Stanton. 

Mr. Gideon. tVells was Mr. Lincoln's 
Secretary of tne Navy. 

With the efficiency of our greatly en¬ 
larged navy and the praises now so gen¬ 
erously and almost universally showered 
upon Mr. Josephus Daniels it is not neces¬ 
sary to attemot a comparison of the two 
men. 

Mr. Daniels has won first place among 
those who have occupied the position he 
now holds. 

There is little comparison between the 
achievements of Mr. Montgomery Blair 
as Mr. Lincoln’s Postmaster General and 
Mr. Burleson, nor do we believe that even 
the Herald will hold that Mr. Edwin 
Bates was a greater Attorney General 
than Mr. Thomas W. Gregory. 

So recurring again to brass tacks and 
talking as man to man behind closed 
doors, we make bold to say that we do 
not believe that any student of history 
will conclude after a fair and impartial 
investigation that Mr. Wilson’s Cabinet 
will lose by comparison with Mr. Lincoln’s. 

Let’s hold up their hands and make their 
task the less difficult and thus the more 
easily win the war. 

FRANK HARRIS, 

Editor Banner. 

Ocala, Fla., Jan. 25,1918. 


WHERE SENATOR CHAMBERLAIN 
FELL DOWN 

The speech of Hon. Geo. fE. Cham¬ 
berlain of Oregon, delivered'W Janu¬ 
ary 24th in defense of the speech he 
made in New York some days before, 
ia the last analysis amounts to a con¬ 
fession and an apology. 

Presiding at the security defense 
meeting in New York was Mr. EliUu 
Root, and among the distinguished oc¬ 
cupants of the dais with Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain we are told was none other 
than ex-President Theodore Roose¬ 
velt. 

Drawing upon the figment of jour 
imagination we can see Senator. 
C hamberlain looking the ex-President 
squarely in the eye at the close of 
..most temarkable deliverance, and 
'\uth uplifted hand and in stentorian 
voice, exclaim: “Let me say that the 
military establishment of America’ 
has iui en down/’ 

?till e/eirg the ex-presiden<t and 
feeling that he were yet unsatisfied, 
with this arraignment, fearful as it, 
was, Mr. Chamberlain went on fur¬ 
ther to say: ) 

“Jt is no use tc be optimistic a boot 
the thing that does not exist." 

And Mr. Chamberlain a democrat, 
too. 

Encouraged by the applause giveni 
him, one man in the audience crying 
out, “You are telling the truth," the! 
Oregon senator went on further to i 
say: 

“It has almost stopped functioning, I 
my friends." 

What had stopped functioning? 
Why, the entire democratic adminis¬ 
tration. 

Himself asking “Why?" Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain went on to explain: 

“Because of inefficiency in every 
bureau and in every department of 
the government of the United States.*' 

This wholesale arraignment was 
greeted with applause. 

One can well imagine that Mr. 
oosevelt, who as contributing editor 
of the Kansas City Star, has been 
prodding the administration with all 
sorts of hostile criticism for its weak 
ness, vacillation and inefficiency, was 
more “dee-lighted" than he has been 
since the declaration of war by our 
government. 

For the head 'of the military com¬ 
mittee of the senate to be the author 
of such a deplorably-painting speech 
it was not improper nor undignified 
for the president of the United States 
te call him to task. 

The president in a public statement 
said that the senator had shown 
“such ignorance of actual conditions 
as to make it impossible to attach any 
importance to his statement." 

He could scarcely have been more 
severe but he was. He said further 
that the senator’s statements “were 
an astonishiing and absolutely unjusti¬ 
fiable distortion of the truth." 

And who after reading the clear, lu¬ 
cid and convincing statements of the 
secretary of war will sav that the 
president was not correct in hi* im¬ 
paling the senator? 
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Mr. Cliambarlain in his attempted 
defense f of his New York speech, is 
compelled ,Jto /admit rtiat his state¬ 
ments were entirely too sweeping. 
That lie nmde an extemporaneous 
speech: that what he said was said 
hastily and impulsively. That he did 
not mean that >every bureau and every 
department the administration of 
this great government had fallen 
down and vtys, inefficient. 

He did not.mean, of course, the ex¬ 
ecutive department. He did not mean 
the legislative branch; he did not 
mean the* navy, nor the judiciary. He 
meant only* he tells us, the war de¬ 
partment. 

And now since Mr. Baker has taken 
the country* iu to his confidence, if Mr. 

Chamberlain still believes what he 
has said, we ca,n conscientiously say 
that'he stands almost alone in his 
belief. 

TqxIo i\fr., Chamberlain no injustice 
we quote from the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord his exact words: 

“As 1 undertook to show the presi¬ 
dent in my letter, I was referring to 
the military establishment only in my 
impeachment, and my audience un¬ 
derstood that I was referring to the 
military establishment. I did not 
want it understood that I impeached 
the efficiency of every department of 
the government. The statement was 
really a little broader in that regard 
than I would have made it if l had sat 
down and had written the speech. I 
would have confined it to the war de¬ 
partment . It was a sweeping state¬ 
ment, impulsively and impetuously 
made, and intended by me to include 
only the military establishment. I 
think I v tried to explain that it was 
too sweeping, and now in this public 
manner I state that l did not intend 
to impeach the efficiency of all tha 
departments of the government." 

Our advice to Mr. Chamberiain is 
to make no more impetuous, impul¬ 
sive, off-hand speeches where he 
thinks that Mr. Roosevelt is the chief 
and greater part of his audience. 
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X Senator HKchcock’s Assault 

* Senator Hitchcock’s attack on the 
war machine resembles Senator 
Chamberlain’s in the violence of much 
of its criticism, and it should be met, 
as the Oregon senator’s was met, by 
a painstaking reply such as was made 
by Secretary Baker himself. Mr 
Baker was generally conceded to have 
made a successful job of it. Taking 
up case after case cited in Mr Cham¬ 
berlain's speech, he placed the^ situa¬ 
tion in'a new light before the coun¬ 
try. He showed that the medical 
service of the army was immensely 
better than Mr Chamberlain had 
tried to make it out to be. The use 
of French artillery and machine guns 
by our army in France he proved was 
advisable and without discredit to 
this country. So far was the war 
department from “falling down," to 
use the Chamberlain phrase, that he 
was able to disclose the undeniable 
fact that there is in France to-day 
a much larger American army than 
even the government’s critics had 
forecast last summer as desirable. 

Mr Hitchcock’s specific charges of 
inefficiency, neglect or blundering de¬ 
serve to be met in the same way. Un¬ 
doubtedly there have been failures and 
mistakes, but the country needs to 
have the whole picture and not the 
blemishes alone kept before its eyes 
The great merit of Secretary Baker’s 
defense of the war department was 
that he sketched the picture as a 
Whole with convincing sincerity and 
verisimilitude. His critics stress de¬ 
tails and distort the perspective, and 
succeed finally in presenting, like the 
patent medicine man, a “before and 
‘after taking” exhibit of the wonder¬ 
ful curative powers of their favorite 
specific. 

The “war cabinet,” the critics assert, 
would be the unfailing remedy for 
administrative chaos, and so they pic¬ 
ture the government in the last stages 
of paralysis. In “Before Taking” wo 
see a war machine r .hat has “stopped 
‘functioning,” a shipping situation that 
is “a farce and a crime,” and things 
in general tossed into “a gigantic 
‘wreck.” In “After Taking,” ladies and 
gentlemen, we see how a few spoons¬ 
ful a day of “war cabinet” bitters 
would save the government from dis¬ 
solution and win the war* 

If there were not now a sector of the 
battle line in France. 3000 miles from 
home, being defended against the 
Germans by an American army, 
the Chamberlains and Hitchcocks. 
Weekses and Wadsworths would per¬ 
haps be cocks of the walk here in the 
United States, and and it would be 
time for President Wilson to resign 
from his office and let Congress estab¬ 
lish a war triumvirate. But our army 
is there nearly 500,000 strong. The 
critics are breaking their necks over 
that fact. Secretary Baker has com¬ 
mitted the crime, in Senator Hitch¬ 
cock’s opinion, of being “oversan- 


‘guine,” His forecast of 1,000,000 


more men for France this year 
if the shipping can be provided— 
and the outlook for the ships, 
said the secretary rather warily, is 
“not unpromising”—has; driven. ; the 
Nebraskan into a sort of delirium of 
protest. He thinks the secretary has 
no knowledge of the shipping situa¬ 
tion: and the president is no less 


This is what it comes down to— 
the executive branch of the govern¬ 
ment in the persons of the president 
and secretary of war know nothing, 
whi’e the lawmaking branch in the 
persons of these members of a Sen 
ate committee know everything. The 
president must be ill informed because 
“like a king, surrounded by cour 
‘tiers, he hears practically only one 
‘side.” Only members of Congress can 
learn the plain truth about the prose¬ 
cution of the war because, as the 
Nebraska senator sagely says, “the 
‘people who complain come to seria- 
‘tors and representatives.” 

This is a higbly-novel theory of oup 
government. According to it. our 
presidents must always have been mis¬ 
led and misinformed as to govern¬ 
mental conditions/ While’ al vision of 
the truth has been vouchsafed only 
to the honorable member from Terre 
Haute or the honorable senator from 
Missouri. A disgruntled citizen who 
has lost a government contract and 
runs to his congressman with a “com- 
‘plaint” of the government’s ineffi¬ 
ciency and incompetence thus becomes 
endowed with truth discerning powers 
far exceeding those of any member of 
the administration, however highly 
placed. 

It may be frankly said to Senator 
Hitchcock that his hypothesis is fan¬ 
tastic. The secretary of war and the 
president are in a position to know 
as much about the war-making activi¬ 
ties of the government, considered as 
a whole, as he is or even,his colleague, 
the distinguished military reorganizer 
from Oregon. The people are pound to 
accept that as a fact. So long as the 
country has suffered no military dis* 
aster, while its army is actually de 
fending a portion of the battle line 
in France, why should the people as¬ 
sume with these senators that the war 
machine has hopelessly broken down 
and that a new system of war admin¬ 
istration degrading to the presidential 
office and humiliating to the presi¬ 
dent himself should be net up forth¬ 
with? We have examined with some 
care the personnel of the Senate com¬ 
mittee on military affairs and can find 
no evidence in the records of its mem¬ 
bers that they are any oetter qualified 
than the president and the secretary 
of war to have an opinion on a mili¬ 
tary question or on a question of gov¬ 
ernmental organization for waging 
war with the utmost vigor and effi¬ 
ciency. 

There is something mysterious in 
this entire performance in Congress. 
If we had already suffered a Bull Run 
or a Tannenberg in the present war,, 
one might expect, such hn effort as is 
being m^de to “put over” on the pres¬ 
ident what amounts to a. congressional 
receivership of the- .executive’s war-, 
making functions. It is far more than 
an effort to cure a defective organiza¬ 
tion that is being made; it is palpably 
an effort to dispossess the constitu¬ 
tional commander-in-chief of some of 
his executive prerogative. The “war 
cabinet” proposal has been very un¬ 
fortunate, inasmuch as it arouses sus¬ 
picion ag to the ulterior purposes of 
those urging it and also inquiry as to 
the forces hidden behind it. The war 
machine ought to be strengthened to 
the highest attainable efficiency— 
everyone believes that. But we shall 
get nowhere in administrative reform 
if Mr Wilson, besides fighting Ger¬ 
many, must fight to defeat some 
strange conspiracy to diffuse and 
weaken the executive power in the 
management of the war. 


r CRITIC>S AND CRITICISM 


s Exhibited in This Country of Late 
To the Editor of The Republican:— 
Some writer, smarting under ad¬ 
verse criticism of his work, said, “A 
critic is a man who can’t write worth 
a damn himself, but feels perfectly 
competent to damn anything anybody 
else writes.” It is true that most 
great critics have done nothing worth 
while outside of criticism, and it is an 
easy matter to stand on one side and 
criticize the efforts of men and wom¬ 
en who are doing or trying to do more 
or less big things with their lives. 
Just now we have a large and active 
force of critics who are giving much 
time to Secretary of War Baker. 
Baker is not a large man physically. 
Whether he will prove to be a large 
man as secretary of war remains to 
be seen, for the great, grim game with 
the iron dice is not nearly over. 

Tnis is not the first job the critics 
have undertaken. President Wilson 
received their attention ear’ier in the 
day. We were told that he was a lit¬ 
erary dilettante, a user of weasel 
words, to quote our chief American 
critic—too proud to fight, and Mr De¬ 
pew even went so far as to call him 
“the professor.” What depth ot in¬ 
famy lower than to be called the pro¬ 
fessor. But the critics have been 
obliged to revise their opinion of Mr 
Wilson, and he stands quite well with 
the world in genial just now. In fact, 
whatever place it may occupy 20 
years from now*, his name is at pres¬ 
ent the greatest on the page of mod¬ 
ern history. 

After Wilson came Daniels, secre¬ 
tary of the navy—country newspaper 
editor—and the critics said he didn’t 
know enough to run a toy boat in a 
bath tub, to say nothing about the 
United States navy. The principal 
cause for the howl against Daniels lay 
in the fact that he insisted that if Jack 
and the marine couldn’t have a glass 
of beer or light wine in the 
navy canteens, the officers should 
not make a private barroom out 
of the officers’ mess. Quite a 
good many army and navy officers 
are not teetotalers, and have some¬ 
times gope into action when they 
might have had clearer heads and 
brains less clouded by alcohol. Of 
course, not in the United States army 
or navy, but you may remember how 
the Russian fleet fired into the fishing 
boats on the Dogger banks of the 
North sea when everybody was so “lit 
up” that they thought they were at¬ 
tacking the Japanese 10,000 miles 
away. On the wlio’e, many people 
agreed with Daniels that it would be 
just as well to have the officers sober 
as the crew in case we should' go into 
action with the powerful fleet of Ger¬ 
many. And now the critics have 
turned their fire away from Mr. Dan¬ 
iels, who shines brightly as a really 
good secretary of the navy. Dewey 
told them he was that long before he 
died, and Dewey knew something 
about naval secretaries. 

Now Baker is getting his. “He is a 
pacifist!” Well, so am I, so aro you, 
so is anybody that has any heart or 
brains or who believes, in the progress 
of the human race. But a pacifist, 
that is. one who believes in peace, is 
not necessari’y lacking in fighting 
qualities, and my experience has been 
that the worst man to run up against 
in a row is not the fellow who stands 
on the corner with a chip on his 
shoulder telling everybody who passes 
by to tread on the tail of his coat and 
threatening to “knock his block off” 
on the slightest provocation. Quite 
the contrary, the worst man in the 
world to mix up with in a fight is the 
quiet fellow who doesn’t want to fight, 
but who has strength to spare and 
will not be imposed upon. Young 
Baker was Tom Johnson’s first lieu¬ 
tenant when Tom Johnson was the 
slorm center of the middle West in 
cne of the hottest fights with monop¬ 
oly and graft that this country ever 
had. All the powers of prey in 
Cleveland tried to down Johnson by 
every possible means, fair and foul, 
and he did break down and died, but 
he left young Baker to keep up the 
fight, and Baker did as city solicitor 
and mayor of Cleveland. If anybody 
tells you that Baker is not a first- 
class fighting man; ask the ghost of 
Tom Johnson about it or ask any¬ 
body that knows his record as an of¬ 
ficial of the city of Cleveland. He 



may not be a great war secretary— 
time will tell; but don’t put too much 
stock in the critics who are yelling 
their heads off to get him out of the 
war department and not suggesting 
anybody likely to improve upon him. 

A great number of country daily 
papers, ably edited by the New York 
Tribune. Boston Transcript and oth¬ 
er antiadministration papers, are 
helping keep up the criticism of our 
war secretary, who certainly seems 
able to answer his critics fairly well. 
I do not believe the country in gen¬ 
eral thinks ill of Baker or‘has any 
deep distrust of the present admin¬ 
istration, which, on the whole, it 
seems to md, has done all that could 
be expected under the tremendous 
strain that has edme upon it. 

t , c ,- T - CRAQIN.y 

■Holyoke, February 1. 101S. • / 


P VIEWS OF A BOV IX CAM! 


_ "PX 

g-ardlnar Congress and the Adminis* 
tration 

To the Editor of The Republican:- 

Inclosed is an extract from a letter 
I have just received. The lad who writes 
it, formerly in our employ as an “odd 
job boy” about the place, is now a 
private at Camp Devens. What he 
Writes is in answer to my question, 
How do you feel in regard to this 
m Congress? Do you agree 
with Mr Chamberlain or stand by the 
president and Mr Baker?” 

H* reply interested me and I 
thought possibly might interest your 
readers:— 

“You may bet I stand by the pres¬ 
ident and Mr Baker. That mix-up in 
Congress is due to the moneyed men 
and politics. I’ve never seen Mr vVil- 
son, but I can’t help liking him, for 
I feel so sure he is more God-fearing 
than those opposing him. Wouldn’t it 
be just great if everyone in Congress 
would turn round and back him up 
to the last man and the last dollar? 
But such a thing won’t happen. I 
suppose. At this time when so many 
lives are at stake. I think every con¬ 
gressman and everyone connected 
with the war’s progress should stop 
these devilish goings on which are tak¬ 
ing such a lot of the fighting spirit 
out of the soldiers and giving * om- 
fort to the. enemy. I’m not surprised 
at Roosevelt’s actions. You’d think 


'since he has three sons in the service 
he’d feel he’d got to be more God-foar¬ 
ing, even if it did make him ose a 
future political situation we all Know* 
he’s after.” E. HILLSMITH. j 

South Danbury, N. H., Feb. 1, 1 v)1RJ 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN, ] 


MR. BAKER'S GREAT SPEECH 

W HEM the secretary of war appeared before the senate committee 
on military affairs last Mondajf, he asked that he be permitted to 
make his statement without interruption. The request was 
granted, uponjlie understanding ttet later J&e would submit to interro¬ 
gation. Thereupon he made that jftstonishirig declamatory speech, nearly 
five hours of skillful self-defens^ and adapt propaganda, which createil 
such a profound public impression. It fras our intention to withhold 
comment upon his great effort/until hejnad amplified and explained to 
the committee points which wire obsciUfe. But it is uncertain when he 
will appear, and there are important phases of the matter which can 
be discussed without inquiryg closel/* into the merits of the witness’ 
case. 

Mr. Baker’s statementjfan effective combination of stirring oratory 
and able special pleading, «ias hadja marked influence upon the public 
mind. As it was avowaflly addressed to the people, the result was 
unquestionably a person*! triumph for the secretary. His aggressive 
action in seeking an ojgen hearing created a sympathetic atmosphere, 
and he made the mostJof it b^ a presentation at once dignified and 
forceful. W § 

It goes without sa/ing thatfhis partisans regard his answer to criti¬ 
cisms as conclusive; toe great fading public, those of open minds, show 
readiness to accent alfhis assertions and predictions at their face value; 
even his well-inforrqfd critidS, while unconvinced, admit that he has 
placed them at a tj#tical disadvantage. To a majority of the people, 
therefore, his recitaahas brought a sense of relief and satisfaction. The 
favorable effect waf largelyidue to his earnestness of manner and his 
candid avowal of jfest shortcomings in the conduct of the war. There 
was no trace of ime cock^pre flippancy which his former attitude had 
made to seem chamcterist: 

More important thanjftlie enhancing of Mr. Baker’s repute, however, 
are the benefits vpich hi^ f action brings to the nation. 

First is the breaking down of that perverted system of censorship 
inspired by President Wilson, a foolish and dangerous policy which would 
make the conduct of the war and the expenditure of billions of the 
public money a personal and confidentially directed enterprise. Secretary 
Baker dealt so candidly with the principal activities of his own and 
related departments that they will henceforth be legitimate topics* for 
discussion and criticism, which will tend to improve the result's. After 
this wholesome burst of confidence, the administration will hardly renew 
the attempt, which twice has failed, to pass a law giving the executive 
the power to stifle comment upon the actions and policies of the govern¬ 
ment. 

Another beneficial effect is the reassuring of the anxious public. 
Many Americans will feel for the first time that there is a genuine war 
department in Washington, and that great undertakings are really being 
carried forward. Secrecy had bred distrust, and it was intensified by 
information which forced its way past the censorship, in guarded intima¬ 
tions by the newspapers and in letters from soldiers. Whether or not 
the optimistic impression given survives the committee’s further inquiry, 
it has created a widespread sense of relief. 

A very encouraging result was revealed in the radically changed 
deportment of Secretary Baker. In his first appearance he offended both 
the committee and the public by assuming an attitude of careless superi¬ 
ority, disregarding alike the proprieties of the occasion and the gravity of 
the issues raised. His answers were often arrogant in tone and’ evasive 
in meaning; he seemed less like a responsible official of the government 
than a police court witness, adept in the shifty devices which baffle inquiry. 

But it was a changed young man that faced the senators last Mon¬ 
day. He showed respect both for the committee and for his high office. 
He was serious, in earnest, manifestly aware of his weighty obligations 
and of the nation’s right to a frank disclosure of war progress. 

But perhaps the most important product of the controversy was 
the altered attitude revealed in Mr. Baker’s emphatic assurance that 
inquiry, suggestion and constructive criticism would always be welcomed 
)y his department. This recognition that congress is a co-ordinate part 
‘>f the government, even in war time, should lead to good results. 

Every one who has studied the secretary’s marshaling of facts and 
explanatory comment touching numberless activities of war preparation 
must agree that it was an extraordinary exhibition of intellectual vigor 
and able advocacy. Mr. Baker appeared before the committee, by reason 
of his own course, under a cloud, almost discredited; when he left he had 
regained his lost position and had all the essential advantages of a 
victor. Thus his effort was a masterful display of strategy. 

It was, likewise, the most extensive and effective demonstration of 
the press agent’s art ever given. We do not use this characterization in 
a disparaging sense. The work which we have in mind requires a rare 
and very high order of talent; a faculty for revealing things in terms that 
arouse and convince the public mind. In Washington Mr. Baker is 
admired as the ablest press agent an administration ever had. President 
Wilson himself, of course, needs no assistance in this way; in the fields of 
diplomacy and moral leadership he is his own interpreter. But in matters 
affecting the actual conduct of the war, which the president touches 
only remotely, Mr. Baker is the recognized genius of publicity. 


Those stimulating stories about new big ^uns that were to overwhelm 
the Germans, and about 100,000 airplanes that were to win the war 
within a year without the use of infantry, showed the master touch of 
the practiced press agent. One of the best examples was the two-column 
article, published in every newspaper in the country, heralding the miracu¬ 
lous production of the Liberty motor, with which America would conquer 
the air. As a fact, within forty-eight hours thereafter the design was 
found to be obsolete, and two weeks later a four-line dispatch made 
known that the original Liberty motor had been scrapped and the name 
adopted for a new and radically different model. 

But these incidental achievements in effective publicity were trifling 
compared to that vivid review upon the vast and various activities of 
the military establishment. Like a great panorama, the orator unfolded 
the spectacle of an army unparalleled in history, or, as ho said, “since 
the beginning of time”; his hearers sat entranced as the picture grew, and 
marveled that one man, even the ablest official President Wilson had 
ever known, could have mastfhed the details of so stupendous an enter¬ 
prise. Unfortunately, the effect was marred when a senator ventured 
to ask a specific <]uestion, when this remarkable colloquy ensued: 

Senator Frelinghuysen: Is it not true that our shell capacity has been 
reduced from 20,000,000 a month to 5,000,000 a month, since our entrance 
into the war? 

The Secretary of War: I cannot give you the answer. I do not know, 
senator. 

Senator Frelinghuysen: I understand it has been reduced to about 25 
per cent, and many of the plants have been dismantled. 

The Secretary of War: I cannot answer that; I do not know. 

Perhaps the most regrettable feature of the controversy is the studied 
effort of the administration to make the people think that the congressional 
investigations into war activities are inspired by political enmity. Kothing 
bould be more false. 

Congress, which constitutionally has the sole power to make war 
and expend public moneys, patriotically voted to the executive the widest 
autocratic powers ever conferred upon any ruler, including the expendi¬ 
ture of nearly $20,000,0Q0,000. But it remained the right and the duty 
of the legislative branch to observe and inquire into the manner in which 
the powers delegated were exercised. That is all that congress has 
endeavored to do. 

The investigations are not in any sense unfriendly. In every com¬ 
mittee there is a majority of administration Democrats. The inquiries 
were beguti, and have been conducted, by Democrats, all of them loyal to 
the president and favorably disposed toward Secretary Baker. There 
has not been the slightest attempt to bring out facts for the purpose of 
creating distrust of the administration; the sole design has been to get 
information which would suggest means of improving and strengthening 
the program. 

The war department, where blundering had been most apparent, 
received special attention. Day after day testimony revealed the most 
appalling delays and inefficiencies, and the whole country was perturbed. 
Then Secretary Baker was examined. He gave the committee no enlight¬ 
enment, and his whole attitude tended to justify the widespread fear 
that the war department was incompetent. 

A few days later the committee chairman, shocked by the evidence 
he had heard, made the remark in an extemporaneous speech that “the 
military establishment of America has fallen down, has almost stopped 
functioning.” Ho doubt the statement was extreme, but the conditions 
were alarming, and Senator Chamberlain, one of tho most conservative 
and conscientious of public men, honestly meant to state the truth. Presi¬ 
dent Wilson, however, seized upon the phrase as a means of making the 
investigation appear as a political enterprise, and thereby stop all con¬ 
gressional inquiries. 

Yet these investigations are salutary, and aro being conducted in 
entire good faith. This is shown by the fact that when conditions in jthc 
navy were found by examination to be remarkably good, the committee 
in charge gave immediate reassurance to the public. ^ ‘ 

If congress wanted to hamper the administration, what better means 
could be found than an inquiry into the naming of Barney Baruch as 
chief purchasing agent for the government—a Wall street plunger who 
contributed $50,000 to the Wilson campaign fund and acknowledged that 
he had made a big “clean-up” by war speculation? Yet this appointment 
has not been attacked. 

We have not attempted to discuss the merits of Secretary Baker’s 
remarkable defense, which cannot be fairly judged until he has been 
questioned by the. committee. But the fact that he is now carrying out 
his third reorganization of the war department shows the value of the 
congressional investigations. For, after all, the issue is not, as‘Mr. Baker 
seems to suppose, his personal ability; it is the whole conduct of the war 
on the military side. And the record of delays, of mismanaged camps, 
of hospital neglect and lacking equipment is sufficient justification for 
the patriotic effort by congress to remedy the conditions. 


In the light of Messrs. Baker, Garfield 
et al., the suggestion, of course, was 

Jiearlv rhm* hilt it’c, _, 


_ » , w or course, was 

yearly due; but it’s rather rough on these 
gentlemen to have it come from The 
_>W.orld. . 
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ETERNAL DAMNATION. 

There is no pleasing the New York 
Times. No matter what the War De¬ 
partment does, the New York Times 
will find in it cause for a column of 
criticism. 

If preparations are going forward 
at a rapid rate, the War Department 
is at fault in taking too many chances. 

If progress is made in a more con¬ 
servative fashion, the War Depart¬ 
ment is unforgivably slow, and upon 
its shoulders must rest the blame for 
the continued agonies of France, it 
commanding officers are chosen who 
are not favored by the New York 
Times’ war critic, that periodical is 
certain that they were chosen for ul¬ 
terior motives, probably political. If 
the War Department names officers 
of whom the New York Times’ critic 
does not disapprove, Ihe/Yimes is cer¬ 
tain that the choice wds made reluct¬ 
antly, and only upon the pressure of 
irresistible public opinion. If sol¬ 
diers are not given as much to eat 
and to wear as they wish, the War- 
Department, according to the New 
York Times, is neglecting its duties to 
those who are giving their lives for 
their country. If soldiers say they are 
perfectly comfortable, the New York 
Times proclaims indignantly against 
the enfeebling luxuries with which the 
American troops are being sur¬ 
rounded. 

In a recent editorial, finding all of 
its earlier .grounds for attack elim¬ 
inated by - Secretary Baker’s state¬ 
ment, the New York Times criticises 
the War Department for not having 
already far advanced the training of 
the new million men to be brought 
into the next draft. “New camp sites 
should have been chosen and abund¬ 
ance of new buildings erected to the 
end that there be no check in our mar- 
<*hai;u g so ldiers again st the enemy/ 7 
It holds to blame for what it calls this 
“slackening of preparations,” a, 
“blind hope of peace/” which it, 
'charges that the War Department fos-l 
fcers. 

It io obvious that this reasoning is; 
as preposterous as anything the New 
York papers have so far presented to 
their readers. It has been only with¬ 
in the past few weeks that the New 
York Times condemned the govern¬ 
ment and the administration of the 
War Department for calling men into 
training on the first draft when the 
full equipment of winter clothing and 
rifles was not at hand. The state¬ 
ments of the War Department, have 
shown that, tire winter clothing, rifles 
and other equipment have been fur¬ 
nished as rapidly as possible; but 
since the War Department had diffi¬ 
culty in equipping the men already 
out, by what means does the New 
Y^k_Times__belie^ Could have 
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THE ELEMENT OF FAIR PL 

It is strange that even our most 
sagacious men refuse to learn that 
no cause is ever won by smothering 
criticism, while in nine cases out of 
ten the attempt to smother criti¬ 
cism ruins the men who are pro¬ 
moting the cause, and frequently 
ruins the cause itself. 

Senator Reed did more to estab¬ 
lish Mr. Hoover in public conn- 
dence, at least did more to make 
it impossible to successfully attack 
him, by refusing to permit Mr. 
Hoover to testify before his com¬ 
mittee and refusing to allow the 
Hoover statement (1 be published, 
than all other things combined 
since hoover took charge of food 
regulation. No matter what legiti¬ 
mate criticism of Hoover might 
now be offered it would at once be 
discredited. The man who criticises 
Hoover has all the opprobrium 01 
the Reed committee investigation 
to overcome with a fair play loving 
people before he can get a hearing. 

Senator Chamberlain did for Sec¬ 
retary Baker just what Senator 
Reed did for Hoover when he re¬ 
fused to allow the secretary to lane 
to the same body of men before 
whom the senator had made his at¬ 
tack on the war department. From 
the moment it appeared that the 
secretary was to be held down to 
a small committee room, and his 
appearance even there to be treated 
as a favor to him, from that minute 
all he had to do was to make any 
sort of a case for himself to win 
the sympathy of the American peo¬ 
ple. 



_MONOAY, FEBRUA RY 4, 101S. 

~~ ,J The refusal of tne senate mili¬ 
tary affairs committee to grant you 
opportunity to answer charges in a j 
room sufficiently large for mem- ; 
hers of the house to be aecommo- j 
dated, cannot be interpreted by the 
country in any other light than that 
of obstructive tactics. You, Mr. 
Secretary, against whose depart¬ 
ment these charges have been 
made, have requested fullest pub¬ 
licity with opportunity provided for 
those officials interested, to hear 
your statement. The majority of 
the senate military affairs commit¬ 
tee refused. Such refusal inspires 
suspicion among many of us as to 
the complete sincerity of the ob¬ 
structors. As a member of the 
house military affairs committee, 
before whom you can at any time 
make a statement under conditions 
of fairness, I want to protest 
against tne action of the majority 
of the senate military affairs com¬ 
mittee, which is open to but one 
conclusion, and that is, that a jury 
packed and unfair" is to receive your 
statement/’ 

This, of course, is ancient his¬ 
tory in such times as these. But 
it is worth recalling merely to em¬ 
phasize again that nothing counis 
for so much as fair play, and noth¬ 
ing hurts so much as an evident 
purpose to beg the question or sup¬ 
press the opposition. 

Secretary Baker came out 01 ms 
senate hearing so much the victor 
that Senator Chamberlain would 
not get a patient hearing today be¬ 
fore any audience anywhere, and 
yet Senator Chamberlain is a strong 
man, and in many respects he no 
doubt was justified in criticising 
the war department, if not Secre¬ 
tary Baker himself. Senator Cham¬ 
berlain set out to secure a reor¬ 
ganization of the war management. 
Ho has more powerfully entrenched 
the present management than the 


David Lawrence, from whom The kp rGg j fl el3 fc coulc l have done or any 
Register quotes frequently, set other man or combination of men, 

by allowing the public to under¬ 
stand that he was not willing to 
give Secretary Baker a hearing be¬ 
fore just as many interested people 
as he had addressed himself. 

One of the hardest things for 
newspapers to learn is that it 
actually promotes the cause they 
have at heart to allow the critics 
of that cause to have access to the 
reading public. The moment » 
newspaper suppresses a fair argu¬ 
ment against the cause it espouses 
it lays itself open to suspicion in 
the mind of the reader and from 
that moment it ceases to greatly 
influence his judgment. An open 
forum is the most effective means 
the newspaper has of establishing 
itself in the confidence of its read¬ 
ers. 

There is virtue in free and open 
debate, leaving the cause to oe pro- 


forth the essential unfairness of 
the Chamberlain committee: 

“But did Secretary Baker get for 
his side of the case the same pub¬ 
licity and hearing as did the other 
side presented by Senatdr Chamber- 
lain? Unfortunately the secretary 
of war olid not. Members of both 
houses of congress crowded the 
senate chamber when Senator 
Chamberlain spoke. The impres¬ 
sion made upon the members was 
as much due to the dramatic de¬ 
livery as to the things discussed. 
Yet Secretary Baker’s speech was 
far more eloquent, far more com¬ 
prehensive, and far more calculated 
to inspire confidence. And it was 
delivered in a small room, poorly 
ventilated, and where only a hand¬ 
ful of members of congress were 
able to attend. The Washington 
newspapers on account of space 
conditions could print only one- 
fifth of what Mr. Baker said. The 
Associated Press sent out to the 
country as much as it did on Sen¬ 
ator Chamberlain’s speech, but con¬ 
gressmen do not read volumes of 
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testimony or solid columns of type, uioted entirely out of it. It may 
for Mr, Baker 'spoke at least 35,000 well be questioned whether any 
words. It would have been fairer cause is more important ( than free 

congres S B who r must make® up The U- P. ublic dlaeussion. The very found*- 
minds about the conduct of the war tlon democracy is the right of 
so as to reassure their constituent every man to have and express opin- j 
cies if the senate committee had ac- j 0 ns without much regard for the 
ceded to the secretary’s request for , . oP hiR neighbors and 

a room large enough to accommo- °P lnions ° r ms neighbois ana 
date the members of the senate and'friends. In any event the people 
house.” wish to hear both sides of all im- 

This was so plain to everybody portant matters, and they greatly 
in Washington that Congressman resent the attitude of any man who 
Lunn of New York, chairman of rlprrtnT \ H “ o 

the house military committee, wrote ( * .« 00 io. 

a letter to Secretary Baker invit- _ Tirk -tat • 

ing him to appear before the liOuse|3UlU9Ap iCBpjn^Bg ^ ' 

committee. In this letter Cpngress-)J<Y).9,I9t{ SB 9UIBS 9t[} 1 II. 
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A More Enlightened Censorship. 

We congratulatp Secretary Baker 
on the good sense which has impelled 
him to modify the rigid censorship 
heretofore restricting the publication 
of news from our forces in France. 

The systematic reticence of War 
Department methods has been carried 
to an extent quite unreasonable. No 
loyal American will ever grumble at 
the suppression of specific intelli¬ 
gence concerning military policies, 
plans and movements useful to the 
enemy and not accessible to him ex¬ 
cept through publication here; but 
solemnly to withhold from our own 
people information notoriously avail¬ 
able to the enemy through other chan¬ 
nels, on the ground that through our 
people it might reach the enemy al¬ 
ready in possession of it, was getting 
very near to the ridiculous. 

Among the things which the Govern¬ 
ment, through Mr. George Creel’s 
Committee on Public Information, has 
been asking the newspaper press not 
to print, and which the press has 
scrupulously refrained from printing, 
are these: ' 

‘‘Information tending to disclose the 
number of trbops in the expeditionary 
forces abroad, 

“Information that would disclose the 
location of American units or the even¬ 
tual position of the American forces at 
the front,” 

The despatches yesterday and tbit; 
morning disclose with official sane* 
tion certain facts about the location 
of American' units and the eventual 
position of the American forces at 
the front. They do now, in a general 
way, and for the information of a 
public patriotically and sentimentally 
and affectionately interested, what 
the German official bulletins did in 
the regular line of business as long 
ago as November last. 

As to the numerical strength of the 
expeditionary forces, the first definite 
public statement tending to disclose 
the facts was contained in Secretary 
Baker’s own testimony before the 
Senate committee. 

The Secretary is therefore the pio¬ 
neer in this very sensible reform. He 
is just now being pounded so vigor¬ 
ously, and, as we believe, so justly, 
for the many delinquencies and blun¬ 
ders and delays of his department, 
that it is really a pleasure for The 
Sun to find something of importance 
to exhibit to his credit as deserving of 
unstinted praise. 
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ETERNAL DAMNATION. 

There is no pleasing the New York 
Times. No matter what the War De¬ 
partment does, the New York Times 
will find in it cause for a column of 
criticism. 

If preparations are going forward 
at a rapid rate, the War Department 
is at fault in taking too many chances. 

If progress is made in a more con¬ 
servative fashion, the War Depart¬ 
ment is unforgivably slow, and upon 
its shoulders must rest the blame for 
the continued agonies of France. It 
commanding officers are chosen who 
are not favored by the New York 
Times’ war critic, that periodical is 
certain that they were chosen for ul¬ 
terior motives, probably political. If 
the War Department names officers 
of whom the New York Times’ critic 
does not disapprove, liie/fimes is cer¬ 
tain that the choice was made reluct¬ 
antly, and only upon the pressure of 
irresistible public opinion. If sol¬ 
diers are not given as much to eat 
and to wear as they wish, the War- 
Department, according to the New 
York Times, is neglecting its duties to 
those who are giving their lives for 
their country. If soldiers say they are 
perfectly comfortable, the New York 
Times proclaims indignantly against 
the enfeebling luxuries with which the 
American troops are being sur¬ 
rounded. 

In a recent editorial, finding all of 
its earlier .grounds for attack elim¬ 
inated by - Secretary Baker’s state¬ 
ment, the New York Times criticises 
the War Department for not having 
already far advanced the training of 
the new’ million men to be brought 
into the next draft. "New camp sites 
should have been chosen and abund¬ 
ance of new buildings erected to the 
end that there be no check in our mar- 

It holds to blame for what it calls tHs 
“slackening of preparations,” a : 
“blind hope of peace,” which it ( 
charges that the War Department fos-J 
Iters. 

It is obvious tliat this reasoning is] 
as preposterous as anything the New 
York papers have so far presented to 
their readers. It has been only with¬ 
in the past few weeks that the New 
York Times condemned the govern¬ 
ment and the administration of the 
War Department for calling men into 
training ou the first draft when the 
full equipment of winter clothing and 
rifles was not at hand. The state¬ 
ments of the War Department have 
shown that, the winter clothing, rifle? 
and other equipment have been fur¬ 
nished as rapidly as possible; but 
.since ihe War Department had diffi¬ 
culty in equipping the men already 
out, by what means does the New 
York Times believe it Could have 
equipped an additional million men, 
wTio “should by this time have been 
far advanced” in training? 

Surely the New York Times is not 
in ignorance of the difficulties Amer¬ 
ica has met in equipping the Na¬ 
tional Army. If it has read Secretary 
Baker’s statement it cannot be in ig¬ 
norance of the fact that men are now 
ready to be shipped to Europe as rap¬ 
idly as the shipping facilities can be j 
provided. And yet, in its editorial col¬ 
umns it seeks to castigate the War De¬ 
partment because an additional mil- 
llion men have not been removed from 
I the normal industrial processes of the 
I nation and put in training: men for 
I whom equipment could not possibly 
jbe had; men for whom shelter could 
I not possibly be provided; and men 
I who, if they were already trained, 

I could not at this time possibly be 
| veil to Europe. 
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THE ELEMENT OF FAIR PLAY. 

It is strange that even our most 
sagacious men refuse to learn that 
no cause is ever won by smothering 
criticism, while in nine cases out of 
ten the attempt to smother criti¬ 
cism ruins the men who are pro¬ 
moting the cause, and frequently 
ruins the cause itself. 

Senator Reed did more to estab¬ 
lish Mr. Hoover in public conu- 
dence, at least did more to make 
it impossible to successfully attack 
him, by refusing to permit Mr. 
Hoover to testify before his com¬ 
mittee and refusing to allow the 
Hoover statement h be published, 
than all other things combined 
since tloover took charge of food 
regulation. No matter v’hat legiti¬ 
mate criticism of Hoover might 
now be offered it would at once be 
discredited. The man who criticises 
Hoover has all the opprobrium 01 
the Reed committee investigation 
to overcome with a fair play loving 
people before he can get a hearing. 

Senator Chamberlain did for Sec¬ 
retary Baker just what Senator 
Reed did for Hoover when he re¬ 
fused to allow the secretary to iauc 
to the same body of men before 
whom the senator had made his at¬ 
tack on the war department. From 
the moment it appeared that the 
secretary was to be held down to 
a small committee room, and his 
appearance even there to be xreatea 


,_ _Monday, Febr uary 4 , 191 s. 

~ J ‘The refusal of tne seriate min- 
tary affairs committee to grant you 
opportunity to answer charges in a j 
room sufficiently large for mem- ; 
hers of the house to be accommo- i 
dated, cannot be interpreted by the i 
country in any other light than that 
of obstructive tactics. You, Mr. 
Secretary, against whose depart¬ 
ment these charges have been 
made, have requested fullest pub¬ 
licity with opportunity provided for 
those officials interested, to hear 
your statement. The majority of 
the senate military affairs commit¬ 
tee refused. Such refusal inspires 
suspicion among many of us as to 
the complete sincerity of the ob¬ 
structors. As a member of the 
house military affairs committee, 
before whom you can at any time 
make a statement under conditions 
of fairness, I want to protest 
against trie action of the majority 
of the senate military affairs com¬ 
mittee, which is open to but one 
conclusion, and that is, that a jury 
packed and unfair' is to receive your 
statement.” 

This, of course, is ancient his¬ 
tory in such times as these. But 
it is worth recalling merely to em¬ 
phasize again that nothing counts 
for so much as fair play, and noth¬ 
ing hurts so much as an evident 
purpose to beg the question or sup¬ 
press the opposition. 

Secretary Baker, came out 01 ms 
senate hearing so much the victor 
that Senator Chamberlain would 
not get a patient hearing today be¬ 
fore any audience anywhere, and 
yet Senator Chamberlain is a strong 
man, and in many respects he no 
doubt was justified in criticising 
the war department, if not Secre- 


as a. favor to him, from that minute tarjr Bakel . h j m3e if. Senator Cham- 


all he had to do was to make any 
sort of a case for himself to win 
the sympathy of the American peo 
pie. 


berlain set out to secure a reor¬ 
ganization of the war management. 
Ho has more powerfully entrenched 
the present management than the 


David Lawrence, from whom The ^president could have done or any 


Register quotes frequently, set 
forth the essential unfairness of 
the Chamberlain committee: 

“But did Secretary Baker get for 
his side of the case the same pub¬ 
licity and hearing as did the other 
side presented by Senator Chamber- 
lain? Unfortunately the secretary 
of war clid not. Members of both 
houses of congress crowded the 
senate chamber when Senator 
Chamberlain spoke. The impres¬ 
sion made upon the members was 
as much due to the dramatic de¬ 
livers as to the things discussed. 
Yet Secretary Baker’s speech was 
far more eloquent, far more com¬ 
prehensive, and far more calculated 
to inspire confidence. And it was 
delivered in a small room, poorly 
ventilated, and where only a hand¬ 
ful of members of congress were 
able to attend. The Washington 
newspapers on account of space 
conditions could print only one- 
fifth of what Mr. Baker said. The 
Associated Press sent out to the 
country as much as it did on Sen¬ 
ator Chamberlain’s speech, but con¬ 
gressmen do not read volumes of 
testimony or solid columns of type, 


other man or combination of men, 
by allowing the public to under¬ 
stand that he was not willing to 
give Secretary Baker a hearing be¬ 
fore just as many interested people 
as he had addressed himself. 

One of the hardest things for 
newspapers to learn is that it 
actually promotes the cause they 
have at heart to allow the critics 
of that cause to have access to the 
reading public. The moment a 
newspaper suppresses a fair argu¬ 
ment against the cause it espouses 
it lays itself open to suspicion in 
the mind of the reader and from 
that moment it ceases to greatly 
influence his judgment. An open 
forum is the most effective means 
the newspaper has of establishing 
itself in the confidence of its read¬ 
ers. 

There is virtue in free and open 
debate, leaving the cause to oe pro¬ 
moted entirely out of it. It may 


for Mr. Baker'spoke at least 35.000 well be questioned whether any 
words. It would have been fairer cause is riiore important ,than free 
to Mr. Baker and to the men in pu | 3 ^ c discussion. The very founda- 
congress who must make up then . . . . 

minds about the conduct of the wax tl0n 01 democracy is the right of 
so as to reassure their constituent every man to have and express opin- 
cies if the senate committee had ac- ions without much regard for the 
ceded to the secretary’s request for , . f w ne ighbors and 

a room large enough to accommo- . _. 

date the members of the senate and fiends. In any event the people 

house. ” wish to hear both sides of all im- 

This was so plain to everybody portant matters, and- they greatly 

in Washington that Congressman resent the attitude of any man who 

Lunn of New York, chairman of demands a large hearing for him- 
the house military committee, wrote self and then tries to bottle up the 
a letter to Secretary Baker invit- opposition in a small room or with 
ing him to appear before the 'house- hn inadequate repoit. 
committee. In this letter Congress- When men like Senator Reed and 
man Lunn said: | Senator Chamberlain make such 

j conspicuous blunders in this regard 
sit is well to emphasize the funda¬ 
mental demand of the American 
people for fair play. 
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A More Enlightened Censorship. 

We congratulatp Secretary Baker 
on the good sense which has impelled 
him to modify the rigid censorship 
heretofore restricting the publication 
of news from our forces in France. 

The systematic reticence of War 
Department methods has been carried 
to an extent quite unreasonable. No 
loyal American will ever grumble at 
the suppression of specific intelli¬ 
gence concerning military policies, 
jflans and movements useful to the 
enemy and not accessible to him ex¬ 
cept through publication here; but 
solemnly to withhold from our own 
people information notoriously avail¬ 
able to the enemy through other chan¬ 
nels, on the ground that through our 
people it might reach the enemy al¬ 
ready in possession of it, was getting 
very near to the ridiculous. 

Among the things which the Govern¬ 
ment, through Mr. George Creel’s 
Committee on Public Information, has 
been asking the newspaper press not 
to print, and which the press has 
scrupulously refrained from printing, 
are these: ' 

“Information tending to disclose the 
number of trbops in the expeditionary 
forces abroad. 

“Information that would disclose the 
location of American units or the even¬ 
tual position of the American forces at 
Ihe front,” 

The despatches yesterday and tlrife 
morning disclose with official sanc¬ 
tion certain facts about the location 
of American’ units and the eventual 
position of the American forces at 
the front. They do now, in a general 
way, and for the information of a 
public patriotically and sentimentally 
and affectionately interested, what 
the German official bulletins did in 
the regular line of business as long 
ago as November last. 

As to the numerical strength of the 
expeditionary forces, the first definite 
public statement tending to disclose 
the facts was contained in Secretary 
Baker’s own testimony before the 
Senate committee. 

The Secretary is therefore the pio¬ 
neer in this very sensible reform. He 
is just now being pounded so vigor¬ 
ously, and, as we believe, so justly, 
for the many delinquencies and blun¬ 
der’s and delays of his department, 
that it is really a pleasure for The 
Sun to find something of importance 
to exhibit to his credit as deserving of 
unstinted praise. 
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THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR. 

In the debate in the Senate upon the 
conduct of the war which was opened 
yesterday by Mr. Hitchcock of Ne¬ 
braska, a Democrat, the issues should 
be clearly drawn. It is not denied 
hat Secretary Baker and his assist¬ 
ants have (lone big things in a strenu¬ 
ous way. ft is not questioned that the 
President should be supreme as Com¬ 
mander in Chief. No one has assailed 
or sought to abridge his prerogative. 
The issue on the one hand is whether 
the present organization of the War 
Department is adequate to the de¬ 
mands which the greatest war in his¬ 
tory is making upon it; and, on the 
other hand, the issue is whether 
America’s participation in the war 
would not gain in effectiveness if Con- j 
gress provided the President with a I 
special council or cabinet, not to ex- j 
ercise any of his authority, but to 
make plans and propose the manner 
of executing them, subject always to 
h!s decision on every point. 

If the organization of the War De¬ 
partment without supplementary legis¬ 
lation is strong and supple enough to 
stand the strain of conditions that 
were never contemplated by Congress 
when it created the various bureaus 
and defined their functions, then noth¬ 
ing more is to be said and Mr. Baker's 
plans to get more and better work 
out of his department should be ap¬ 
proved by Congress; but it should be 
understood that the results to be ob¬ 
tained must make America’s participa¬ 
tion in the war all that can reasonably 1 
be expected of her. In the enterprise 
America must be an important and 
decisive factor. She must avoid the 
mistakes of her allies, most of which, < 
learning in the school of bitter experl- | 
ence, they have corrected themselves, j 

Can Secretary Baker make his war 
work more effective by shifting his 
subordinates about and calling in 
civilians to share the duties and the 
work of those subordinates? If he 
can, then the machinery of the War 
Department simply needs readjust- ] 
ment, and new legislation would be | 
superfluous. But these civilians thus j 
appointed to get precision and speed 
out of the machine must have author- j 
ity to obtain results not yet achieved ! 
by the department in this great war. 
Can Mr. Baker invest them with that 
authority? It has been said that the 
war is too* *big and complex for the 
department as now organized. Mr. 
Baker admits that his task is colossal. 
Consider this statement made by him 
to the Senate committee: 

General Pershing's staff of experts 
• nd officers over there runs into the 
thousands, and they are busy every 
minute, and every day that the sun 
rises I get cablegrams from General 
Pershing from ten to sixteen and 
twenty pages long, filled with meas¬ 
urements and formulas and changes 
of a millimeter in size, great long 
specifications of changes in details of 
things which were agreed upon last 
week and changed this week and 
need to be changed again next week, 

»o that what we are doing at this end 
Is attempting by using the eyes of the 
army there to keep up to what they 
want us to do. 


And to meet General Pershing’s re¬ 
quirements is only a part of the day s 
work. There are a million men in the 
States to equip, train, and keep fit. 
Millions more may have to be raised, 
equipped, trained, and looked after. 
Officers must be found for them, and 
the matter of promotions must have 
constant attention. Billions of dollars 
will have to be expended with sound 
judgment. Transactions with muni¬ 
tion makers are on a scale undreamed 
of in the old days. If the task is not 
too big for the present War Depart¬ 
ment, the laws creating it were a 
miracle of wisdom. The very fact 
that Mr. Baker thinks he can reor¬ 
ganize his department and make it 
function satisfactorily seems to be a 
reflection upon his perspicacity. Op¬ 
timism never found more confident 
expression. 

Why should Mr. Wilson not wel¬ 
come an honest attempt to lighten his 
burden and give him more eyes to see 
with? There can be no parallel with 
Mr. Lincoln's case. The civil war 
President began by calling for 75,000 , 
men, later for 300,000, still later fori 
more men, and in'the end he resorted-I 
to a draft. Mr. Wilson begins Hby 
dealing with a million men, with the 
prospect of having to raise double or 
treble that number. The critical and 
at last the decisive fighting of the 
civil war was done in Virginia, across 
the Potomac River, and Mr. Lincoln 
sometimes ran down to see his Gen¬ 
erals. He was never long out of 
touch with commanders in any depart¬ 
ment, West or South. Congress spent 
millions on the war to save the Union. 
It is now appropriating billions to save 
democracy. The civil war was staged 
in ten States. The world is the stage 
of the present war. The civil war was 
one of the greatest conflicts in his¬ 
tory; but the present War dwarfs it 

Mr. Wilson should be ready to ad¬ 
just himself to unprecedented and stu¬ 
pendous conditions, and he should be 
willing to accept help from a council 
whose members would be appointed 
by himself and who would work with 
him without encroaching upon his pre¬ 
rogative. 


Whom Do You 
Want to Run 
Your War? 


W HOM do you want to run your war? In whom do you 
put your faith ? 

Do you stand behind Woodrow Wilson in his statement 
of war aims? Do you believe in an administration that has 
put a million and a half men into fighting trim to lick the 
kaiser? Are you willing to bank on a president who has 
refused to listen to the voice of Wall Street, who has re¬ 
fused to listen to the voice of war profiteers of all sorts— 
food, fuel, steel, munitions, railroad, bankers and bilkers? 

Or do you believe that in this crisis the conduct of the 
war should be turned over to a ^o-callcd war cabinet forced 
upon the president by Congress? Do you believe that the 
Constitution should be set aside at the behest of the Roose¬ 
velts, the Wadsworths, the Hitchcocks and the Chamber¬ 
lains, who say that they can make a better job of beating 
the Hohenzollerns than the president can? Than his cabi¬ 
net can? Than General Pershing can? 

Who are the people that are clamoring to swap horses 
now that we are in the middle of the war stream? Who has 
cause for complaint? And just what is that complaint? 

Those who have cause for complaint are not the plain 
people of America who are sending their sons to the front, 
who are saving food and fuel at home. They are not the 
lovers of democracy who are willing to sacrifice life itself 
that the world may be made safe for the form of govern¬ 
ment they believe in. 

The people who think they have cause for complaint 
are the gamblers of Wall Street. And they arc the ones 
who are doing the complaining. They are the food profi¬ 
teers, the fuel profiteers, the steel trust profiteers, the muni¬ 
tions profiteers and the exploiters of labor. They have not 
made the fortunes out of this war that they had looked for. 
They have not seen labor coerced and conscripted for their 
private profit under any trumped up excuse of “war neces¬ 
sity.” And so they are sure they have cause for com¬ 
plaint. 

Another contemptible clasts are their (creatures, the 
peanut politicians, who have hopes—far the con¬ 
gressional elections this fall and the election of 1920. 
Whether they know it or not, they are playing the Wall 
Street game. Their little minds can conceive of no gain 
for themselves in putting their shoulders to the wheel and 
serving their country in the common cause. Their little 
minds are all for politics—for making capital out of their 
country 's need. They are not above that. 

This fight that is on in Washington today, however 
carefully camouflaged it may be, is not a fight against any 
individual member of the president’s cabinet. It is not a 
fight against Herbert Hoover. It is not a fight against 
Newton D. Baker. Both of these men have done what the 
president asked them to do to the president's complete satis¬ 
faction. 

The fight in Washington is a fight against the president 
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THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR. 

In the debate in the Senate upon the 
conduct of the war which was opened 
yesterday by Mr. Hitchcock of Ne¬ 
braska, a Democrat, the issues should 
be clearly drawn. It is not denied 
that Secretary Baker and his assist¬ 
ants have (lone big things in a strenu¬ 
ous way. it is not questioned that the 
President should be supreme as Com¬ 
mander in Chief. No one has assailed 
or sought to abridge his prerogative. 
The issue on the one hand is whether 
the present organization of the War 
Department is adequate to the de¬ 
mands which the greatest war in his¬ 
tory is making upon it; and, on the 
other hand, the issue is whether 
America’s participation in the war 
would not gain in effectiveness if Con- ; 
gress provided the President with a! 
special council or cabinet, not to ex- j 
ercise any of his authority, but to 
make plans and propose the manner 
of executing them, subject always to 
his decision on every point. 

If the organization of the War De¬ 
partment without supplementary legis¬ 
lation is strong and supple enough to 
stand the strain of conditions that 
were never contemplated by Congress 
when it created the various bureaus 
and defined their functions, then noth¬ 
ing more Is to be said and Mr. Baker's 
plans to get more and better work 
out of his department should be ap¬ 
proved by Congress; but it should be 
understood that the results to be ob¬ 
tained must make America’s participa¬ 
tion in the war all that can reasonably 
be expected of her. In the enterprise 
America must be an important and 
decisive factor. She must avoid the 
mistakes of her allies, most of which, 
learning in the school of bitter experi¬ 
ence, they have corrected themselves. 

Can Secretary Baker make his war 
work more effective by shifting his 
subordinates about and calling in 
civilians to share the duties and the 
work of those subordinates? If he 
can, then the machinery of the War 
Department simply needs readjust- | 
ment, and new legislation would be | 
superfluous. But these civilians thus j 
appointed to get precision and speed 
out of the machine must have author- j 
lty to obtain results not yet achieved ! 
by the department in this great war. 
Can Mr. Baker invest them with that 
authority? It has been said that the 
war is too i big and complex for the 
department as now organized. Mr. 
Baker admits that his task is colossal. 
Consider this statement made by him 
to the Senate committee: 

General Pershing's staff of experts 
and officers over there runs into the 
thousands, and they are busy every 
minute, and every day that the sun 
rises I get cablegrams from General 
Pershing from ten to sixteen and 
twenty pages long, filled with meas¬ 
urements and formulas and changes 
©f a millimeter in size, great long 
specifications of changes in details of 
things which were agreed upon last 
week and changed this week and 
need to be changed again next week, 

»o that what we are doing at this end 
Is attempting by using the eyes of the 
army there to keep up to what they 
want us to do. 


And to meet General Pershing’s re¬ 
quirements is only a part of the day s 
work. There are a million men in the 
States to equip, train, and keep fit. 
Millions more may have to be raised, 
equipped, trained, and looked after. 
Officers must be found for them, and 
the matter of promotions must have 
constant attention. Billions of dollars 
will have to be expended with sound 
judgment. Transactions with muni¬ 
tion makers are on a scale undreamed 
of in the old days. If the task is not 
too big for the present War Depart¬ 
ment, the law’s creating it were a 
miracle of wisdom. The very fact 
that Mr. Baker thinks ho can reor¬ 
ganize his department and make it 
function satisfactorily seems to be a 
reflection upon his perspicacity. Op¬ 
timism never found more confident 
expression. 

Why should Mr. Wilson not wel¬ 
come an honest attempt to lighten his 
burden and give him more eyes to seo 
with? There can be no parallel with 
Mr. Lincoln's case. The civil war 
President began by calling for 75,000 . 
men, later for 500,000, still later for j 
more men, and in the end he resorted-I 
to a draft. Mr. Wilson begins by 
dealing with a million men, with the 
prospect of having to raise double or 
treble that number. The critical and 
at last the decisive fighting of the 
civil war was done In Virginia, across 
the Votomac River, and Mr. Lincoln 
sometimes ran down to see his Gen¬ 
erals. He was never long out of 
touch with commanders in any depart¬ 
ment, West or South. Congress spent 
millions on the war to save the Union. 
It is now appropriating billions to save 
democracy. The civil war was staged 
in ten States. The world is the stage 
of the present war. The civil war was 
one of the greatest* conflicts in his¬ 
tory; but the present War dwarfs it 

Mr. Wilson should be ready to ad¬ 
just himself to unprecedented and stu¬ 
pendous conditions, and he should be 
willing to accept help from a council 
whose members would be appointed 
by himself and w’ho would work with 
him without encroaching upon his pre¬ 
rogative. 




Whom Do You 
Want to Run 
Your War? 


W HOM do you want to run your war? In whom do you 
put your faith ? 

Do you stand behind Woodrow Wilson in his statement 
of war aims? Do you believe in an administration that has 
put a million and a half men into fighting trim to lick the 
kaiser? Are you willing to bank on a president who has 
refused to listen to the voice of Wall Street, who has re¬ 
fused to listen to the voice of war profiteers of all sorts— 
food, fuel, steel, munitions, railroad, bankers and bilkers? 

Or do you believe that in this crisis the conduct of the 
war should be turned over to a ^o-called war cabinet forced 
upon the president by Congress? Do you believe that the 
Constitution should be set aside at the behest of the Roose¬ 
velts, the Wadsworths, the Hitchcocks and the Chamber¬ 
lains, who say that they can make a better job of beating 
the Hohenzollerns than the president can? Than his cabi¬ 
net can? Than General Pershing can? 

Who are the people that are clamoring to swap horses 
now that we are in the middle of the war stream? Who has 
cause for complaint? And just what is that complaint? 

Those who have cause for complaint arc not the plain 
people of America who are sending their sons to the front, 
who are saving food and fuel at home. They are not the 
lovers of democracy who are willing to sacrifice life itself 
that the world may be made safe for the form of govern¬ 
ment they believe in. 

The people who think they have cause for complaint 
are the gamblers of Wall Street. And they are the ones 
who are doing the complaining. They are the food profi¬ 
teers, the fuel profiteers, the steel trust profiteers, the muni¬ 
tions profiteers and the exploiters of labor. They have not 
made the fortunes out of this war that they had looked for. 
They have not seen labor coerced and conscripted for their 
private profit under any trumped up excuse of “war neces¬ 
sity. ” And so they are sure they have cause for com¬ 
plaint. 

Another contemptible class are their (creatures, the 
peanut politicians, who have hopes—fe.r the con¬ 
gressional elections this fall and the election of 1920. 
Whether they know it or not, they are playing the Wall 
Street game. Their little minds can conceive of no gain 
for themselves in putting their shoulders to the wheel and 
serving their country in the common cause. Their little 
minds are all for politics—for making capital out of their 
country ’s need. They are not above that. 

This fight that is on in Washington today, however 
carefully camouflaged it may be, is not a fight against any 
individual member of the president’s cabinet. It is not a 
fight against Herbert Hoover. It is not a fight against 
Newton D. Baker. Both of these men have done what the 
president asked them to do to the president's complete satis¬ 
faction. 

The fight in Washington is a fight against the president 
himself, against the commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy. It is a fight against the Wilson method of directing 
a war for democracy in a democratic way. It is a fight 
against the very spirit of the American people. 

Whom do you want to run your war ? The Wall Street 
gang, the would-be profiteers, are clamoring at the gates. If 
you let them, they will take it out of your hands, out of the 
president’s hands and run it for their own purposes. 

This is a democracy. The government is your govern¬ 
ment. The war is your war. Who shall run it, your presi¬ 
dent for you or Wall Street for Wall Street? The issue is 
eleariy|drawn. The decision is yours. 
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The Moral Miracle 


"'<s i ‘£'£-4 — 19/p 

or Ayer 


Its Wonderful Transformation of a 
Horde of Many Wild, Unruly 
Spirits Into Happy and Fearless 
Soldiers, Who Are Now 
Educated Patriots 
Besides 


By J. D. Bates 


D URING the week following and 
i including Sept. 5, 1917, approx- 
I imately ten thousand young men 
entered the gates of the military 
reservation then just completed 
in record time hy the Government on a 
barren stretch of territory near the village 
of Ayer. 

There was not an appreciably great vari¬ 
ance in the ages of this first product of the 
conscription law, rendered imperative by 
the great emergency which confronted not 
only this country, but the entire civilized 
■world, but in the moral, mental and physi¬ 
cal status of these selected men there was 
such a difference that ic was instantly dis¬ 
cernible. Many manifestly came from a 
walk in life where clean parentage, clean 
living and a clean social stratum had 
registered its inevitable heritage of an up¬ 
standing figure and a clear eye. But there 
were many, many others who slouched into 
and through the Camp Devens gates, illy 
and carelessly clad, stoop shouldered, sal¬ 
low of face and sullen of feature. Some 
of such as these -were recklessly contemptu¬ 
ous of the solemnity and importance of the 
duty to which they had been called, some 
were obviously disposed to do nothing 
which they were not forced to do, 
and all were unwilling; there because 
they had to be, neither knowing or caring 
as to the great issue which they were 
called to help enforce. Hundreds showed 
the unmistakable marks of wrong and ir¬ 
regular lives, too little to eat and drink of 
the right kind and too much of the wrong 
kind; and scores of interested men, ap¬ 
preciative of the country’s great crisis and 
the forces necessary to sustain it’s princi¬ 
ples, shook their heads sadly and with 
misgiving. 

Even the Critics Confounded 

There was present during these early 
days, as onlookers, another class of men. 
the ones who either openly or covertly 
were inimical to the declaration of war 
and one of whose specious arguments re¬ 
lated to the demoralizing effect of army 
and camp life upon all young men; who 
contended that the moral status of all, 
whether high or low, would be lowered by 
their association and environment and the 
varied temptations which traditionally 
follow and surround army camps. These 
views, promulgated in their many phases, 
came to be shared and circulated to a 
greater or lesser extent by other persons 
of better motive but over-credulous and 
pessimistic mind, and many of whom based 


their anxieties on the reputed degenerative 
tendencies of certain branches of the army 
in the Civil War and overwrought taie 3 
of the episodes of the Mexican frontier. 
Today there is no man or woman of either 
of these classes or beliefs to be found; or, 
if there is, one day’s inspection of the 
Seventy-sixth Division at Camp Devens 
is an infallible remedy for a doubting mind. 

The man who sighed with misgiving as 
he viewed the nondescript crowd that eu 
tered the cantonment last fall and recalled 
the impossibility of making a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear, has changed his mind 
and smiles with hope and confidence. The 
man who dreaded the demoralizing effect 
of camp life upon young men in general 
must needs be a convert to the great 
agencies that have been at work, as must 
also the person who based his or her trep¬ 
idation on the knowledge or his story of 
the Civil or Spanish-American war. 

The reason? Thire are several, first and 
foremost of which Vs that the class of ill- 


kempt youths who 
ceased to exist. 


civilzation is safe, s 
moral and physical 


aused their doubts has 
t has been metamor¬ 
phosed into compa lies and regiments of 
upstanding, level-go zing young fellows in 
whose hands and 1 eeping the destiny of 
> far as is within their 
power, and by whom, 
individually or collectively, the traditions 
of New England w 11 be sustained. There 
are thousands of yc ang men in the various 
units of Camp Deve is who were forced into 
them last fall and chose what they con¬ 
sidered the lesser o : two evils, with jail as 
the other alternative; and today the in¬ 
stances are few a id far between of the 
same youths who v ould leave if they could, 
or who are not intc rested and conscientious 
soldiers, imbued w: th a spirit of patriotism 
that is as inspiring as it is apparent. De¬ 
moralized by cami and army life? There 
are men in the ra iks at Camp Devens to¬ 
day who never be: are in their lives looked 
so well, felt so wel or behaved so well, and 
they know it and s milingly agree that such 
is the fact; there * re men at Camp Devens 
today who never n their lives before had 
so good a bed as n >w to sleep in; and there 
are men who hav s had one far more and 
far too luxurious for their own good, and 
one and all they .re soldiers, through and 
through, untremyUng and unafraid of the 
work that is before them. 

Learning New Things in Life 

Good food, regular hours and nabits, 
hard work, recreation, the inspiration of a 
definite and noble purpose have done their 
perfect work for one class of young men as 
well as for the other, not forgetting the 
discipline and the restraining influences 
that both needed to make them into men. 
One has been brought up to a standard of 
living with which his previous environment 
had unacquainted him, and the other has 
been brought down to - the same plane of 
resourceful and manly existence. Both are 
healthy, “as hard as nails’’ and full of the 
joy of living. 

In short, it has been salvation and not 
demoralization that has been accomplished 
for ninety per cent of the young men who 
today make up the Seventy-sixth Division 
of the new National Army, and any person 
who has a doubt as to this fact has but to 
ask one of these New England soldiers. 

Three true stories, out of the nearly ten 
thousand times three that might be told, 
will serve to illustrate the truth of this as¬ 


sertion. One of them is of a young man, 
twenty-two years old, a private in the 
ranks of the 301$t Infantry, popularly 
known as “Boston’s^Own.” Up to the time 
he was drafted l^st September he was 
known around hi| North End haunts 
and among his cfronies a 3 'Tony the 
Pig.’’ Tony, like Lany another of his 
class, was one of many children of a for¬ 
eign-born father ant mother, both of whom 
were obliged to work for the meagre sub¬ 
sistence of all, ani was thrown upon his 
own resources to become a street urchin at 
an age when chi dren born under more 
favorable conditioi 3 and environment have 
hardly cast as-id< their pinafores. The 
story of Tony’s 1; !e up to his coming to 
Camp Devens is to common and familiar to 
bear repeating at his time. Suffice to say 
he was, in his ov n words, when drafted, 
“as tough as thej make ’em.” When ex¬ 
amined at the car ip gate he was found to 
be somewhat int< xicated and a partially 
emptied flask take l from his pocket., much 
to his disgust anc against his profane re¬ 
monstrance, expla: led the cause of his con¬ 
dition. At his n sdical examination held 
later it was found that in addition to 180 
pounds of puffy fl ssh he was possessed of 
a minor physical' defect which could be 
remedied by a s; ight surgical operation. 
A.fter a week of regular eating and sleep¬ 
ing, enforced bathp and exercise, Tony de¬ 
cided to submit to&his operation, and from 
the day that he entered camp his point of 
view of life has^ undergone, a gradual 
change for the better. He was disciplined 
with fatigue duty several times for minor 
infractions of regulations before he realized 
that the right way is the best and easiest, 
particularly for a soldier. But with this 
fact once established in his mind his prog¬ 
ress was rapid. Today ho weighs 145 
pounds and his captain avers that he is 
one of the most dependable men in Til;, 
company. When asked if he would like 
to be exempted from his present duties he 
answered, inelegantly but earnestly, “Naw; 
no more o’ that old stuff for me. I’m in 
the army now.” Tony has not had the 
social advantages of some of his comrades 
in arms, but he is a good shot and a good 
soldier and does his duty the best he 
knows, and with visions and frequent ver¬ 
bal intimations as to what will happen 
when he gets “over there.” The “demor¬ 
alizing influence” of army life upon him is 
negligible in quality and quantity. 

A Remade Deserter 

Another young soldier, who as a non¬ 
commissioned officer, was chosen from the 
Depot Brigade to attend the Camp Devens 
Officers Training School because his su¬ 
periors deemed him to have the qualifica¬ 
tions to command men in battle, lives in 
a suburb less than ten miles from Boston 
proper. His father is a responsible busi¬ 
ness man and this boy of twenty-one is 
an only son. But the draft law, cruelly 
perhaps, makes no distinction as to only | 
sons who have been brought up in the lap 
of luxury and spoiled thereby, as this one 
seemed to have been. He came to Camp 
Devens with the first quota and openly 
boasted that he would no£ stay long, and 
that “the old man will get me out of it,” 
as he had of predicaments! many times be¬ 
fore. But this time the “old man” was 
powerless and so the yourig man took the i 
matter into his own hands. On the third 1 
day he was missing at rollcall and th© 


detail ordered to look him up found him’ 
at home in bed the morning following at 
nine o’clock. He claimed to be sick but a 
doctor summoned to examine him could' 
discover no signs of any malady and he was 
taken back to camp and subjected to mild 
punishment for his misdemeanor. In the 
course of a couple of weeks he tried the 
same thing again. On this occasion he was 
not apprehended for five days. This time 
his punishment was not so mild and it is 
safe to assume that he went to bed tired 
every night after the hardest days’ of work 
that he had ever done in his life. Mean¬ 
time he had a chance to do and evidently 
did some thinking, superinduced by the 
kindly counsel and advice of the officers of 
his command. Since that time he has 
grown steadily in favor in the eyes of his 
superiors until, as stated, he was unhesi¬ 
tatingly recommended as one of a small 
percentage of the entire camp personnel 
for the Officers Training School, where, 
incidentally, he is reported as making good 

or , th , e firSt 1Ine ' Disci P lin © was what he 
needed, discipline and a diffierent persnec- 
tive of life; and the combination mafiea 

mar L°i a boy who 11 is ea sily conceivable 
might have gone on from bad to worse to 
the end of a useless existence. Now said 
the colonel of his regiment, "we shall see 
what we shall see." 

Physical Defects Corrected 

The third true story is of a youth whe 
came to Camp Devens willingly enough, 
though surprised at his selection because 
suffering from a defect of the nose and 
throat which he thought must surely ex 
empt him from service and from which 
through ignorance of modern surgical and 
scientific methods, he never expected to 
recover. He was told after a careful ex¬ 
amination that he would either be dis¬ 
charged, as he had anticipated, or taken 
to the base hospital and operated upon 
without charge and with every prospect of 
a complete recovery. He took the latter 
alternative and is today, so far as his last 
examination card shows, a perfectly healthy 
specimen of manhood and well satisfied 
to stay in the environment that has made 
him a man among men. 

Several powerful agencies have com¬ 
bined to utterly disprove the theory of 
the demoralizing effect of a great and per¬ 
manent gathering of men such as is rep¬ 
resented by the Ayer cantonment, and the 
first and foremost one is the army itself 
and the principles that govern and control 
it. Times have changed since the time 
of the Civil War or even since the day of 
the Spanish-American war, and with them 
born of the experiences of those days, have 
changed the ideas as to the importance 
of morality and sobriety, of the protect¬ 
ing of the private soldier from one kind 
of amusement and providing in its place a 
wholesome sort of recreation. 

These efforts on the part of the Arm 
have been nobly and ably seconded anc 
supplemented by a host of welfare organi 
zations and societies, every one of whicl 
from the largest to the smallest, has don< 
its bit for the ultimate victory for whic] 
all are striving. The R.ed Cross, the Y 
M. C. A. and a hundred others too numer 
ous to mention enlisted in the same grea 
saving cause are daily proving that the' 
are the power behind the man behind th 
gun. 
































Signs ! 

It is dangerous to say what we are about 
to say; but as there is a “time to cast 
away stones and a time to gather stones 
together, ... a time to get and a 
time to lose, ... a time to rend and a 
time to sew,” so also there is a time for 
speaking dangerously. 

Consider what has happened. 

Three members of the Senate Commit¬ 
tee on Military Affairs—two Democrats 
apd one Republican—have reported to the 
country on the conduct of the war. Their 
conclusions are in substance alike and 

unanimous, to the effect, namely: 

\ • 

(1) That the government has not been 
! effective on the material side of war. 

(2) That the country’s vast industrial 
; and mechanical resources have not been 

properly synchronized. 

' (3) That the President, so wonder¬ 

fully able to impart to the people the 
emotion “which maketh the hand to war 
and the fingers to fight,” has suffered 
himself to be overwhelmed by the phy^i- 
■ cal problems of war itself as a vast 
r practical undertaking. 

(4) That the war machine, for want 
of great coordinating ability at its head, 
has been breaking down. 

(5) That the situation is very serious. 

(6) That the Administration must be 
. made to see the necessity of turning the 

industrial part of the war over to men 
proficient in industrial management. 

I % (T) That the President does not know 

1 the .truth, that his Secretary of War 
does not know the truth, and that their 
; joint optimism is misleading the country. 

; These conclusions are based upon what 
Senators Chamberlain, Hitchcock and 
^Vadsworth believe to be facts, developed 
in a regular manner in the course of weeks 
of original, non-partisan investigation, 
i One would think that only two ques¬ 
tions could arise. Do the facts justify 
the conclusions? If so, what can be done? 

But the Administration’s impulse is first 
to destroy its critics and then to answer 

•t. • 

them in its own way. 

• Senator Chamberlain was the first mem¬ 
ber of the committee to report. The Presi¬ 
dent immediately hurled at him this bolt 
of destruction: 

* “Senator Chamberlain’s statement . . . 
- ..is an astonishing and absolutely unjustifi¬ 
able distortion of the truth. ... I am 
bound to infer that that statement sprang 
out of opposition to the Administration’s 
whole policy, rather than out of any serious 
intention to reform its practices.” I 

You have to read it a second time to get 
what it altogether means, for it is a mas¬ 
terly bit of phrasing. 

The President tells the public that Sena¬ 
tor Chamberlain lies, and that his lying 
is to camouflage anti-war or pro-German 
sentiments. 

But what is more important still, the 
President didn’t mean it. His Secretary 
of War, a few days later, went and had 
lunch in public with Senator Chamber- 
lain; whereas if the President’s denun- 

f * 

Cjation had been warranted the Senator 


from Oregon ought to have been imme- 
* * 

diately expelled from the halls of Congress. 

Senator Hitchcock, of Nebraska, also a 
Democrat, was the second member of the 
committee to report to the public on the 
conduct of the war. The Administration’s 
ready weapon of defence appears now in 
the hands of Senator Williams, the Presi¬ 
dent’s friend and spokesman, who rises on 
the floor of the Senate and interrupts Sen¬ 
ator Hitchcock to say: 

‘“Muck-raking the Administration is the 
German game now.” 

- Senator Wadsworth, of New York, was 
the third. He reported yesterday. He 
probably will escape the charge of pro- 
Gerfhanism. He is in the less odious cate¬ 
gory of disloyalists. His crime is to be a 
Republican. 

; We come now to the point of speaking 
dangerously. 

_ That we are not yet as effective in war 
alwe should and might be is harrowing: 
bqt if the Administration, under criticism 
of the war’s conduct, should become hys¬ 
terical, that would be calamitous. 

This seems about to happen. On the 
evidence one can hardly refrain from say¬ 
ing that it has begun to happen. / 

Hysteria is a refuge from something one j 
does not wish to hear or think about. 

Hysteria is panic. 

Is the Administration unable to meet the 
impact of truth without falling into panic? 
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the expenditure of our national re¬ 
sources. Tak^thjb last_derfar of our 
money StR^’flie last drop of our blood, 
but win this war! If it is necessary 
“to blow in” the last vestige of ma¬ 
terial, moral an£ spiritual wealth ac¬ 
cumulated in tAe life of the nation 
to make this world safe for democ- 
r;*cy, do noff evin stop to count the 
cost! The^expenditure has been 
upon an unexampled scale of mag¬ 
nificence, of recklessness, e ( ven v It 
has been /prodigal to wastefulness,, 
peniaps. / BuiThow the soul of the’ 
nation has expanded under the influ¬ 
ence of tl^ese generous emotions! We 
feel that .^Tjas^ we have measured 
ourselves against a worthy task and 
have stood the test—have justified 
our occupying standing ground and 
working room upon the globe. 

We have not simply saved our na¬ 
tional face; we have saved our na-| 
tional soul! We can look the world j 
in the eye without blush at last. We j 
have attained our majority and have 
taken out our citizenship pape~ 
among the nations of the world. 
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CHICAGO HERALD, THURS 


NT OF MOVING MILLION AN, 


Examining Baker 



WHAT’S THE MATTER? J\ 

What’s the matter with our Canadian neigt s 
hors? The Dominion cabinet has issued an orde, 
in council suspending the, operation of factorkr 
for three days as a fuel conservation measuri 
ancl its action £eems to have been received prac 
tically without protest. 

Are there no patriots in Canada in newspape’ 
offices and iegislative halls to rise the minuti 
such drastic action is taken and denounce th< 
fuel controller, the cabinet and the governor gen 
eral for so revolutionary and needless r. step? I 
there no statesman who loves his country enoug 
to stand up and declare, as we heard it declare 
in the United States Senate, that a million Gei 
mans in the country would liot dc as much dam 
age as such an order? Will no patriotic Cana 
dian demand the heads of these villains? 

Has Canada fallen so low that not even one ex 
cited public man can be found to rise up and de 
nounce such dictatorial methods aad point ou 
how the whole trouble could have been avoided'. 
Has Canada no sons prepared to lift up their 
voices and insist that nothing excent the most 
complete governmental inefficiency could account 
for the failure to anticipate the present severe 
winter and to make complete and satisfactory 
preparations? 

If Canada is indeed lacking in a supply of 
hair-trigger statesmen and can’t-wait-a-minutc 
critics the United States might make shift to sup¬ 
ply her without the least inconvenience. Verj 
I possibly it might prove a real convenience to u 
; to be able to assign a fair number of our experji 
in these lines to foreign service. 



Relatives on Public Jobs 

'here is a story that a brother of Secretary Bake: 
ped to organize an airplane manufacturing com- 
ly, and the company had secured a government 
itract, but when the secretary heard of it he or- 
■A the contract cancelled. Then the broil** re- 
L from the/ concern and ,withdrew /hi* ibvest- 
intL This worthy act On the part of the secretary! 
3U ld prove an exaippfe to all officials who have 
aives employed in We public service within «* 

1 But/it is feared tl)kt 


pe of their influence 


it /it is feared thfet 

of thoughtfulness is not much imjtatfed, and 
many piople are preferred in jobs becau* 
have brothers, uncles or cousins in the publto 
ice within the sphere of influence somewhere, 
such cases are to be condemned. It may M 
est, but in the eyes of the people it doesnt looH 





























































































CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT 

The Vindication o£ Mr. Baker. 

Springfield Republican: It is a patri¬ 
otic duty for one to read the impressive 
statement of Secretary Baker before the 
Senate committee in reply to the charge 
of Senator Chamberlain that the War 
Department has “fallen down” in prose¬ 
cuting the war. It was a dangerous, 
even wicked, assertion for the Senator 
to make on the basis of the evidence 
A^hich he presented to support his posi¬ 
tion. Even among his own sympathizers 
there were those who admitted that he 
had failed to prove his charge. But, 
worst of all, the Senator’s performance 
from first to last has been inevitably, if 
not designedly, directed toward weaken¬ 
ing popular confidence in the Govern¬ 
ment. On that account, particularly, Sec- 
reary Baker’s presentation of the Gov¬ 
ernment’s case and his review of the 
Government’s achievements must com¬ 
mand the most attentive consideration. 

The reply is crushing. Unless one s 
mind is hopelessly biased against the 
Secretary or the President, or is obsessed 
with ulterior purposes whose promotion 
calls for the Secretary’s downfall, it 
must be recognized that the achievement 
already bulks so large as to make the 
mistakes and failures of the depart¬ 
ment seem by comparison of minor im¬ 
portance in the record. Aside from the 
Secretary’s success in throwing new 
light upon mooted points in the mobili¬ 
zation, equipment and training of the 
army, which have been widely exploited, 
he has impressively recalled what most 
people have forgotten, namely, the ne- 
eessitv from the start of subordinating 
our own military program to the impera¬ 
tive needs of Britain, and especially of 
France. 

The inside story of the demands of 
France can not yet be told in its full¬ 
ness, but Mr. Baker wisely gave us hints 
of the steadily increasing pressure to 
expand our operations'abroad beyond all 
previous forecasts of the. most probable 
contingencies. This knowledge must be 
considered, also, in connection with the 
frequent embarrassing changes in the 
character of the demands of our allies 
their insistence in the beginning upon 
munitions, supplies and 
sudden cry for soldiers foi moial ei 
feet,” and then for more and more sol¬ 
diers; and still again, their s f ^ lft 
to supplies and tonnage in pieference to 

m In broad outlines, what are the results 
today? The Government sent in IVH a 
much larger army to France than the 
maximum of Mr. ROoseveks own esti¬ 
mate early last summer ot what was re 
quired. Roosevelt in June thought -00. 

000 men ample for foreign service. . We 
have in France today much more than 
that number. Mr. Baker declares that 
“earlv this year” we shall have an army J 
of 500,000 in France, and that during the 
year we could send at 1 e a.st a rri 1 11 ion 
more, making a total of 1,500,000 sol¬ 
diers in France before next winter. In 
thirty-two American training camps 
there are at this moment about one mil¬ 
lion men ready to sail, and every man 
of them could go armed and equipped. 

Consider, also, the vast engineering 
and construction work already done in 
France, or in process of accomplishment 
—great storehouses and plants for sup- 
nlies new piers in harbors, baiiacks foi 
soldieis road building for the British 
and French armies by our own regiments 
of engineers, and, to top all, a lailroad 
600 miles long for the use of eurown 
army, for which the entire equipment has 
had to be shipped from this country. These 
onerations, at such a distance, aie stu¬ 
pendous; our people can not take in.their 
dimensions by any exercise of the im ^g 
ination. although it is most easy lor 
obstreperous faultfinders and Pestilen¬ 
tial politicians to fill our ears with out¬ 
cries against the defects in a training 
camp site and the criminal delinquencies 
of a. few medical officers on the home 
front where the poison gas of politics is 
used to blind the country to the out¬ 
lines of a colossal achievement in the 
making before its very eyes. 

Secretary Baker’s achievement is not 
confined to what has been done in 
France or in the creation of a new army 
of a miUion men now ready to sail for 
the distant theater of war. He has m 
ten months radically reorganized the 
whole machinery of the War Department 

_ an achievement summarized in another 

article on this.page. The "drive” against 
him for the purpose of forcing him out 
of the. position he now holds is unjusti¬ 
fied bv anv body of facts that can be 

assembled Tn the face of what he lias 
done It would be injurious to the gi¬ 
gantic undertaking in which the Nation 
is engaged to experiment at this time 
with a new Secretary of War who would 
necessarily have very much to leal n be¬ 
fore he could give to the count! y the 
best that was in him. Some of Mi. ba 
leer’s critics are now admitting that he 
has made great improvements in our war 
machine but their latest cry is that he 
is not fundamentally “sympathetic with 
war. In heaven’s name, what civil i£ed 
man could be? The signs are many that 
the effort to destroy him is collapsing, 
as it ought; for the good of the army and 
our cause it can not collapse too soon. 


SENATOR HITCHCOCK’S SPEECH. 

Senator Hitchcock complains that the 
President is ignorant of “the true sit¬ 
uation.” If we could suppose that he 
relied on such speeches as Senator 
Hitchcock’s for his information, we 
could readily believe that the com- j 
plaint is a just one. 

There are many assertions in Senator j 
Hitchock’s speech, but few citations of 
evidence to prove them. He set him¬ 
self the task of showing that the War 
Department had broken down. That 
required him to prove that the report 
of its work, made by Secretary Baker 
a few days previously, is for the most 
part untrue. For if that report is sub¬ 
stantially true, the War Department, 
instead of having failed in anything like 
the degree asserted by Senator Hitch¬ 
cock, has succeeded to a degree which 
was hardly to be hoped for by the most 
sanguine. 

If Senator Hitchcock made any cita¬ 
tions of evidence that disprove Mr. 
Baker’s report, the press dispatch 
neglected to include them. Senator 
Hitchcock seems not even to have chal¬ 
lenged Mr. Baker’s statement that we 
shall have more than 500,000 trained 
men in France early this year, an ac¬ 
complishment which of itself evidences 
no mean efficiency. Neither does Sena¬ 
tor Hitchcock seem to have challenged 
Mr. Baker’s further statement that only 
the lack of transportation could pre¬ 
vent us from adding, before the year 
is out, one million trained men to the 
half million soon to be there, if, in¬ 
deed, they are not already there. But 
Mr. Baker volunteered the opinion that 
we should not be prevented from per¬ 
forming that unexampled feat by the 
lack of shipping, and upon this opinion 
Senator Hitchcock pounced with all the 
fury of denial that he could command. 

Even if the necessary shipping should 
not be forthcoming, the blame would 
•not attach to the War Department. To 
provide shipping is not one of the many 
heavy tasks devolving on the War De¬ 
partment. Nor does Senator Hitchcock 
impute^the fault of the inadequate 
shipping, which he assumes, to the War 
Department. He merely introduces this 
element into the controversy in a way 
to permit the casual reader of his speech 
to imagine that a predicted failure of 
our shipbuilding program is one of the 
many gross blunders chargeable to the 
War Department. Senator Hitchcock 
denies that we shall have enough ship¬ 
ping to transport a million men across 
the Atlantic this 3 r ear, and, treating his 
prophecy as a fact, offers it as proof 
that Air. Baker “is so out of touch with 
the Shipping Board that he makes a 
statement that is preposterous.” The 
chairman of the Shipping Board, Mr. 
Hurley, stated before a committee of 
the Senate, a few weeks ago, that 8,- 
000,000 tons of shipping had been con¬ 
tracted for, and that 5,000,000 tons of 
this would probably be delivered this 
year. A statement attributed to “Ship¬ 
ping Board officials” on the day Senator 
Hitchcock spoke estimates our “shipping 
output ditring 1918 at from 4,000,000 
to 5,000,000 tons.” It was further stated 
in the same dispatch that we now have 
3,000,000 tons of shipping engaged in 
war, and that 1,000,000 tons of char¬ 
tered neutral shipping ?s soon to be 
added. Thus we seem to have in pros¬ 


pect not less than 8.000,000 tons ot 
shipping for service during the year. 
Since, according to Senator Hitchcock’s 
statement, it “will require 5,000,000 tons 
of shipping in constant use “to trans¬ 
port and maintain 1,000,000 more men 
in France, we shall have more than 
the necessary tonnage, if we may ac¬ 
cept the assurance of the Shipping 
Board, and this without the British and 
French shipping which is now being 
used and which will continue to be 
available, perhaps more largely in the 
future’than in the past or present, tiut 
whether we shall or shall not have the 
necessary shipping, Senator Hitch¬ 
cock’s opinion that wc will not, al¬ 
though he sets it up in opposition to 
that of Mr. Baker, conflicts, in reality, 
with that of the Shipping Board. The 
opinion expressed by Mr. Baker, in¬ 
stead of proving that he “is out of 
touch with the Shipping Board,” as 
charged by Senator Hitchcock, proves 
that he spoke under the guidance of its 
advice and on the warrant of its as¬ 
surance. 

The comforting circumstance of Sen¬ 
ator Hitchcock’s speech is that it pre¬ 
sents so little evidence to support the 
assertions it contains. But the utmost 
comfort to be derived from that cir¬ 
cumstance can not console the great 
regret whfch the making of such a 
speech must occasion. The evidences 
of its falsity which reassure us who 
know the facts will not be so apparent 
to our allies, while they will be in¬ 
visible to the German people. And it 
is the impress it will be made to put 
on their minds that we have reason to 
regret. The German Government has 
been exerting itself of late to persuade 
the German people that our blundering 
will render our power impotent. Sena¬ 
tor Hitchcock has offered himself as a 
witness to prove that case. That is a. 
service not easily to be reconciled with 
the lowest conception of a patriot’s 
duty. It is true that Senator Hitch¬ 
cock seeks to justify himself with the 
plea that he is trying to correct a bad 
situation by exposing it. The plea can 
hardly be accepted. If the situation 
were as bad as his rhetoric pictures it, 
it would be irremediable in time to pre¬ 
vent its consequences rrom being fatal. 
But in the absence of any indication 
that he privately warned and exhorted 

! the President before advertising a con- 
' dition which, if it existed, would pro¬ 
claim us helpless and impotent, one 
may doubt if his motive was so simple 
and exalted as he would have us thine. 
He has made a speech which must 
encourage the enemy, and one which 
if it does not discourage the people o 
this country, will have failed because 
of its lack of proof, and not because 
there was anything lacking in tie 
j earnestness of Senator Hitchcock s 
effort. _ 
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Perhaps Senator Hitchcock’s ideal Sec¬ 
retary of War would be one who carried 
a sword and a pistol and a pair of brass 
knucks. ‘ _ 
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J Th‘e Wilson Administration, defend- 
! itself yesterday ag-ainst the charges 
; of- Senator Chamberlain that Ihfe 
“military establishment of America. 

; had' fallen down,” and that there is 
• “inefficiency in every bureau and 
every department” of the Govern¬ 
ment. . 

Congressman Carter Glass, of' Yir- 
, ginia took the'floor' in the House, 
and put in the Administration ile- 
s fense,' while crowded gallaries list¬ 
ened. He attacked Senator Chamber- 
i lain with stinging sarcasm and re¬ 
peatedly he asked “What are the mo¬ 
tives of this man -wlio calls himself 
l.the President’s friend?" • • • 

.C/ass threw, back the .charge ihai 
the military establishment had “al¬ 
most stopped functioning. - ’ Rather 
jit was Senator Chamberlain, he said, 

| who had ceased to function. He 
placed the blame -for the condition 
in which the War Department found 
itself at the outbreak of war upon 
Congress. • .’He cited the record to 
sh<?w that many times Senator Cham- 
be.rlair., as chairman of the Senate 
Affairs Committee, liad been 
instrumental in .cutting down to piti¬ 
ful sums the appropriations that 
should have* *been made to fit the War 
Department for its task. ■ 

Quotas From Baker. 

* One by one he took up the charges j 
made by the Oregon- Senator and by | 
quoting from Secretary Baker's tes- , 
timony and from other official reo j 
ends, sought* to refute them. He re¬ 
iterated mahy times that * Senator' 
Chamberlain could only willfully have [ 
_dyer-locked the splendid achievements*! 
in seeking to throw minor faults iuto ! 

in “his. effort to get ! 


jilt. 


the . limeli 
Baker/* 

“Almost at. the very moment von 
Hertling hacl appointed to state his 
terms, at a time when internal tumult, 
doubt and distress reaching out for 
peace were threatening' to topple 
thrones and • banish dynasties, Mr. 
Chamberlain, without warning of any 
description, projects this astounding 
Attack on the Government of his 
country,” Glass exclaimed. “The mili¬ 
tary establishment, he said, was a 
j. myth—it was nonexistent. That’s 
; what JReventlow and Terpitz had been 
teaching. That’s the doctrine with 
which the .«scornful masters of the 
German people had been solacing 
their ’discontent and quieting their 
fe^rs of-disaster. " '' 

“How obliged to M r. Chamberlain 
and ; his- kindred, spirits will- the 
Kaiser be for . thus publicly confirm¬ 
ing their- contemptuous estimate of 
American willingness, and .American 
; capacity to_ figlit for American. free¬ 
dom.’,’ *_ 

The speech was carefully prepared,! 
and was delivered with theatrical ef- ! 
feet by Mr. Glass. The fact, cited by I 
Mr. Glass/ih opening his*address', that ! 
in sixteen' years’ service in the House! 
he had never spoken on any subject 
not before .some committee of which 
he was & member, made its. effect the 
more -.striking. The phrasing of the 
speech and the manner of ' delivery 
was in marked contrast with that of 
Senator, Chamberlain’^ 'matter-of-fa'ct 
address on the flooi; of the Senate. 


The first of Chamberlain’s charges 
taken up by Glass was the one that 
France had to supply American 
troops with guns and ammunition. 
This was a fact, he admitted. “But 
what member of Congress does not 
very definitely know.” he asked, “that 
France is furnishing the American 
army with guns, not because we 
sought to deplete her ‘meager stores,’ 
but because her chosen ambassadors 
asked, the privilege of arming our ex¬ 
peditionary force front her over- 
supplied arsenals?” 

Glass stanchly defended General 
Crosier in his conduct of the affairs 
of’the ordnance 'department. As for 
the machine gun controversy, lie said 
there was abundant proof that 
Crozier was justified in rejecting the 
Lewis and seleotirig the Browning 
gun for use abroad. General Persh¬ 
ing, he asserted, had sent word the 
Lewis gun could not be used on his 
front for land fighting. 

V. S. Army Has Best llirte. 

The American army, Glass insisted, 
has the best rifle in the world. The 
rechambering of the Enfield rifle for 
American ammunition, which had 
been roundly criticised, would result, 
he said, in no appreciable delay. A 
Shortage of rifles for training and of 
blouses and overcoats lie* admitted, 
but magnificent progress ljed been 
made, he said, in contrast with that 
made by Great Britain in the begin-! 
ning of the wav. 

Coming down to Ui& “real reasons 
for unpreparedness,” Glass declared 
that Chamberlain was in a large 
measure responsible. 

“In a. large sense he. as chairman 
of .the; Senate Military Affairs Com¬ 
ini ttee, held the purse strings upon 
| military expenditures because the 
r Senate nearly always increases and 
‘ rarely- decreases appropriations.” 

| Seven months after the start of the 
‘ European war, and after Chamberlain 
had been chairman of the Military Af¬ 
fairs Committee for two years, the 
appropriations for small arms manu¬ 
facture at ; the Rock Island and 
Springfield 'arsenals, which totaled 
, $1,7 00,000 ten years before, “had gone 

down to the pitiful maik of *“50,000,” ~ 
he -Assorted. 

Glass severely criticised Chamber¬ 
lain foj' -“treasuring for three weeks > 
•in* hi«5 -breast pocket” the sensational 
letters he read to the Senate, “which : 
uever were brought to the attention ' 
of the War Department for investiga¬ 
tion and punitive action.’’ 

“It is difficult to think of this in¬ 
cident in a spirit of moderation.” he 
• alUed. “To take a single* pitiful,: 
lease, the like of which has not occur- 
, r.etf .and probably will not occur at 
; any other camp, and, without afford¬ 
ing the least opportunity of inquiry, 
blazen it in the public prints to 
alright the minds and wring* the 
hearts of American mothers with the 
fear that their sons may be the vie- ' 
tims of an inhumane military sys- 
em is a. thing* so inconceivably gross 
as to make one shudder. As the father 
of sons who wear tne uniform of their 
country 1 protest against the flaunt¬ 
ing of this hideous nightmare before 
my fireside, and in the name of the 
nation I repel the evil suggestion con¬ 
tained in this astounding assault upon 
the military arm of the Government.” 


THE EVENING POST 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S RESPONSI¬ 
BILITY. 

We have from the beginning of 
Senator Chamberlain’s attack upon the 
War Department felt that, in view of 
his own peculiar responsibility as 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, it smacked of colos¬ 
sal impudence. Yesterday Representa¬ 
tive Glas$ put it this way in reference 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s now famous re¬ 
mark that the War Department had 
almost stopped functioning: * 

But I do know, Mr. Speaker, that if the 
Oregon Senator in 1914, or 1915, or 1916 
had the prescience to foresee that we 
should enter the war, the weight of his 
culpability is such as no good citizen 
would like to endure. Why did not the 
Ordnance Bureau function? Why were 
we short of modern rifles and heavy ar¬ 
tillery? Let the Chief of Ordnance tell 
the story of how the Ordnance Depart¬ 
ment of the Government did function to 
the fullest extent of lawful permissibility. 

. . . But in contemplating the sweep¬ 

ing indictment of his Government by Mr. 
Chamberlain, the astounding thing to 
which I invite your attention right now 
is the fact that, with all his precognition, 
Mr. Chamberlain did not function. He 
was and is chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the United States 
Senate, with access to every particle of 
available information. In a large sense 
he held the purse strings upon military 
expenditures, because the Senate nearly 
always increases and rarely ever decreas¬ 
es appropriations. 

Here we have the gospel truth. Sena¬ 
tor Chamberlain was not only chair¬ 
man of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee—he was a leading advocate 
of preparedness, and he toured the 
country making speeches in favor of 
that policy. It was in his power to) 
make over the entire army and the 
War Department, to lay the founda¬ 
tion for true preparedness by cutting 
out the waste, bringing the whole or¬ 
ganization up to date, reorganizing the 
antiquated bureaus, and rebuilding 
upon a sound and modern basis the 
military forces of the country. 

He did nothing of the kind. As this 
newspaper pointed out at the time, he 
merely built upon the same old inef¬ 
ficient foundations. Apparently his 
only idea was to add more officers and 
men in five annual instalments. To 
the lessons of the struggle abroad he 
seemed to pay no attention at all. Thus, 
the provision of machine guns per regi¬ 
ment was permitted to be less than 
the English War Minister stated in 
Parliament the English had found to 
be absolutely necessary. He refused to 
recognize the fact that every army had 
abandoned the small-regiment idea. In 
the matter of divisional organization 
and army corps he was in no wise inter¬ 
ested in any change from the historic 
formations which had served Robert 
E. Lee and Ulysses S. Grant. What 
has been the result? No sooner had 
Gen.._ Pershing reached France than 
it was found necessary, under fire as 
it were, to make over the entire forma¬ 


tion of our army after those French 
and German patterns which had been 
there right under the Senator’s nose j 
during the two years in which he was 
in charge of army reorganization; as 
a result, during the last six months 
we have been increasing our regiments 
and decreasing our brigades and divi¬ 
sions to conform to European stan¬ 
dards. Ihen, the Oregon Senator was 
tremendously interested in increasing 
the corps of cadets at West Point, but 1 
was never concerned with seeing that 
the curriculum of the school was prop¬ 
erly revised and. brought up to date, 
and that the cadets there were taught, 
not the tactics of ’61-’65, but those of 
Europe in 1916. 

The most flagrant army abuses, of 
which anybody in the service could 
have told him, were untouched. He re¬ 
tained the old National Guard force_j 
for better or worse, but only to find it 
smashed to pieces in the forced reor¬ 
ganization of the army. There may 
have been real prevision in Washington 
and a real effort to reorganize for the 
task in hand, but it was somewhere 
else than in the office of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee. Above all, 
the Senator provided almost no ma¬ 
chinery for the rapid expansion of the 
army. Now, it may be a trifle unfair 
to shoulder him with the responsibility 
for all of this, since there was also a 
House Military Affairs Committee and 
j the War Department, and there were 
all sorts of difficulties in the way. He 
may allege, too, that he had to com¬ 
promise on some things like the Na¬ 
tional Guard. But even granting this, 
Representative Glass was justified in 
speaking as he did yesterday. At the 
very least it should have made the Sen¬ 
ator a more modest and restrained crit¬ 
ic. If it was the rigidity and the lack of 
foresight in the regular army itself 
which resulted in the failure of the pre¬ 
paredness bills sponsored by Cham¬ 
berlain, then his knowledge that he, 
too, had not been properly served by 
the leaders of the military machine 
ought to have made him particularly 
sympathetic with the overwhelming 
difficulties due to maladministration 
and malorganization with which Mr. 
Baker has been struggling. 

We are accustomed to think that 
they muddle things in England about 
as badly as we in military matters. 
But if the Oregon reorganizer had stud¬ 
ied what was accomplished there in the 
years leading up to the war, he would 
find that Lord Haldane did do many 
things which bore ripe fruit in 1914. 
Lord Haldane found when he went to 
the War Office in 1906 that only 80,000 
men could be dispatched to France, and. 
that it would take two months to con¬ 
centrate them there. By 1910 there 
w( re 165,000 men, 45,000 horses, and 
48) guns, with the necessary auxiliary 
sei vices, ready for mobilization. As a 
result, in 1914, on the twentieth day 
after the order to mobilize, six British I 
divisions were fighting alongside of j 
the French between the Meuse and the ! 
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The Wilson Administration, defend-1 
<*d itself yesterday against the charges 
of" Senator Chamberlain that thb 
“military establishment of America. 

I had" fallen down,” and that there is 
; “inefficiency in every bureau and 
every department” of the Govern¬ 
ment. . 

Congressman Carter Glass. of‘ S ir- 
j ginia took the “floor’ in the House,! 

, and put in the Administration de¬ 
fense,- while crowded gallaries list- * 1 
j ened. Ho attacked Senator Chamber- 
! lain with stinging sarcasm and re- , 

| peatediy he asked “What are the mo- 
[ lives of this man -wlio calls himself 
|,the President’s friend?” • • • 

Class threw back the -charge that 
the military establishment had “al- 
! most stopped functioning.” Rather 
! it was Senator Chamberlain, he said, 

| who had - ceased to function. He- 
' placed the blame-for the condition 
I in w'hicli the War Department found 
itself at the outbreak of war upon 
Congress.He cited the record to 
phew -.that many times Senator Chain* 
be.riair., as chairman of the Senate 
Milifa?y Affairs Committee, had been 
instrumental in cutting down to piti¬ 
ful sums the appropriations that 
should bave^been made to’ fit the War 
Department for its task. * 

Quotes From Baker. 

• One by one he took up the charges j 
made by the Oregon- Senator and by i 
quoting from Secretary Baker's tes-; 
timony and from other official reo j 
ords, sotight* to refute them. He re¬ 
iterated mahy times that * Senator , 
Chamberlain could only willfully have 
Overlooked the splendid achievements’ 
in seeking to throw minor faults into 
the limelight, in. effort to get 

Baker.” 

■ “Almost, at. the very moment von 
Hertling had ’ appointed to state his 
terms, at a time when internal tumult, 
doubt and distress reaching out for 
peace were threatening’ to topple 
thrones and • banish dynasties, Mr. 
Chamberlain, without warning of any 
description, projects this astounding 

.j Attack on the Government of his 
country,” Glass exclaimed. “The mili¬ 
tary establishment, he said, was a 
!. myth—it was nonexistent. That’s 
! what ReVentlow and Terpitz had been 
j teaching. That’s the doctrine with 
which the .'scornful masters of. the 
German people had been solacing 
their discontent and quieting their 
fears of disaster. " V 

“How obliged to Mr. Chamberlain 
and : his - kindred, spirits will- the 
Kaiser be for, thus publicly confirm¬ 
ing their- cbntemptuous estimate of 
American willingness, and .American 
capacity to. figlit for American . free¬ 
dom.” ; . , , 

■ The speech was carefully prepared, 

and r was delivered with theatrical ef¬ 
fect by Mr. Glass. The fact, cited by 
Mr. opening his’address’, that 

In sixteen years’ service in the House 
he. had never spoken on any subject 
not beflore .some committee of which 
he was a member, made its effect the 
•more striking. The phrasing of the 
speech and the manner ’Of• delivery 
was in marked contrast with that 'of 
Senator. Chamberlain’S unatter^Of-fact; 
address on the floan. of the Senate. 


The first of Chamberlain’s charges 
taken up by Glass was the one that 
France had to supply American 
troops with guns and ammunition. 
This was a fact, he admiited. “But 
what member of Congress does not 
very definitely know,” he asked, “that 
France is furnishing the American 
army with guns, not because we 
sought to deplete her ‘meager stores,’ 
but because her chosen ambassadors 
asked, the privilege of arming our ex¬ 
peditionary force from her over- 
supplied arsenals?” 

Glass stanchly defended General 
Crozier in his conduct of the affairs 
of ’tlie ordnance department. As for 
the machine gun controversy, he said 
there was abundant proof that 
Crozier was justified in rejecting the 
Lewis; and selecting the Browning 
gun for use abroad. General Persh¬ 
ing, he asserted, had sent word the 
Lewis gun could not be used on his 
front for land fighting. 

U. S. Army Has Beat Rifle. 

Tlie American army, Glass insisted, 
has the best rifle in the world. The 
rechambering of the Enfield rifle for 
American ammunition, which had 
been roundly criticised, would result, 
he said, in no appreciable delay. A 
Shortage of rifles for training and of 
blouses and overcoats lie* admitted, 
but magnificent progress ljad been 
made, he said, in contrast with that 
made by Gr^at Britain in the begin¬ 
ning of the wav. 

Coming down to the “real reasons 
for unpreparedness,” Glass declared 
that Chamberlain was in a large 
measure responsible. 

“in . a. large sense he, as .chairman 
of .the. Senate Military Affairs Com- 
inittee, held the purse strings upon 
j military expenditures because the 
Senate nearly always increases and 
! 'rarely* decreases appropriations.” 
r Seven months after the start of the 
European war, and after Chamberlain 
had been chairman of the Military Af¬ 
fairs. Committee for two' years, tlie 
appropriations for small arms manu¬ 
facture at ; the Rock Island and 
Springfield arsenals, which totaled 
, ,700,000 ten years before, “had gone 

down to the pitiful mark of 8-50,000,” f 
lie Asserted. 

Glass severely critieiseo Chamber- 
lain for “treasuring for three weeks > 
•in hi«s -breast pocket" the sensational 
letters he read to the Senate, “which ; 
never were brought to the attention ‘ 
of the War Department for investiga- , 
lion and punitive action.” 

“It is difficult to think of this in¬ 
cident in a spirit of moderation.” be 
. & r U\ed. “To take a single • pitiful, : 

! case, the like of which has not occur- 
j r.ed .and probably will not occur at 

1 any other camp, and, without afford¬ 
ing the least opportunity of inquiry, 
blaze li it in tlie public prints to 
afright the minds .and wring tlie 
hearts ol’ American mothers with the , 
fear that their sons may be the vie- | 
tims of an inhumane military sys- 
eni is a -thing so inconceivably gross 
as to make one shudder. As the father 
of sons who wear the uniform of their 
country I protest against the flaunt¬ 
ing of this hideous nightmare before 
my fireside, and in the name of tlie 
nation I repel the evil suggestion con¬ 
tained in this astounding assault upon 
the military arm of tlie Government.” 


THE EVENING POST 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S RESPONSI¬ 
BILITY. 

We have from the beginning of 
Senator Chamberlain’s attack upon the 
War Department felt that, in view of 
his own peculiar responsibility as 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, it smacked of colos¬ 
sal impudence. Yesterday Representa¬ 
tive Glas§ put it this way in reference 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s now famous re¬ 
mark that the War Department had 
almost stopped functioning: - 

But I do know, Mr. Speaker, that if the 
Oregon Senator in 1914, or 1915, or 1916 
had the prescience to foresee that we 
should enter the war, the weight of his 
culpability is such as no good citizen 
would like to endure. Why did not the 
Ordnance Bureau function? Why were 
we short of modern rifles and heavy ar¬ 
tillery? Let the Chief of Ordnance tell 
the story of how the Ordnance Depart¬ 
ment of the Government did function to 
the fullest extent of lawful permissibility. 

. . . But in contemplating the sweep¬ 

ing indictment of his Government by Mr. 
Chamberlain, the astounding thing to 
which I invite your attention right now 
is the fact that, with all his precognition, 
Mr. Chamberlain did not function. He 
was and is chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the United States 
Senate, with access to every particle of 
available information. In a large sense 
he held the purse strings upon military 
expenditures, because the Senate nearly 
always increases and rarely ever decreas¬ 
es appropriations. 

.Here we have the gospel truth. Sena¬ 
tor Chamberlain was not only chair¬ 
man of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee—he was a leading advocate 
of preparedness, and he toured the 
country making speeches in favor of 
that policy. It was in his power toj 
make over the entire army and the 
War Department, to lay the founda¬ 
tion for true preparedness by cutting 
out the waste, bringing the whole or¬ 
ganization up to date, reorganizing the 
antiquated bureaus, and rebuilding 
upon a sound and modern basis the 
military forces of the country. 

He did nothing of the kind. As this 
newspaper pointed out at the time, he 
merely built upon the same old inef¬ 
ficient foundations. Apparently his 
only idea was to add more officers and 
men in five annual instalments. To 
the lessons of the struggle abroad he 
seemed to pay no attention at all. Thus, 
the provision of machine guns per regi¬ 
ment was permitted to be less than 
the English War Minister stated in 
Parliament the English had found to 
be absolutely necessary. He refused to 
recognize the fact that every army had 
abandoned the small-regiment idea. In 
the matter of divisional organization 
and army corps he was in no wise inter¬ 
ested in any change from the historic 
formations which had served Robert 
E. Lee and Ulysses S. Grant. What 
has been the result? No sooner had 
Gen... Pershing reached France than 
it was found necessary, under fire as 
it were, to make over the entire forma¬ 




tion of our army after those French 
and German patterns which had been 
there right under the Senator’s nose 
during the two years in which he was 
in charge of army reorganization; as 
a result, during the last six months 
we have been increasing our regiments 
and decreasing our brigades and divi¬ 
sions to conform to European stan¬ 
dards. Then, the Oregon Senator was 
tremendously interested in increasing 
the corps of cadets at West Point, but 
was never concerned with seeing that 
the curriculum of the school was prop¬ 
erly revised and brought up to date, 
and that the cadets there were taught, 
not the tactics of ’61-’65, but those of 
Europe in 1916. 

The most flagrant army abuses, of 
which anybody in the service could 
have told him, were untouched. He re¬ 
tained the old National Guard force 
for better or worse, but only to And it 
smashed to pieces in the forced reor¬ 
ganization of the army. There may 
have been real prevision in Washington 
and a real effort to reorganize for the 
task in hand, but it was somewhere 
else than in the office of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee. Above all, 
the Senator provided almost no ma¬ 
chinery for the rapid expansion of the 
army. Now, it may be a trifle unfair 
to shoulder him with the responsibility 
for all of this, since there was also a 
House Military Affairs Committee and 
the War Department, and there were 
all sorts of difficulties in the way. He 
may allege, too, that he had to com¬ 
promise on some things like the Na¬ 
tional Guard. But even granting this, 
Representative Glass was justified in 
speaking as he did yesterday. At the 
very least it should have made the Sen¬ 
ator a more modest and restrained crit¬ 
ic. If it was the rigidity and the lack of 
foresight in the regular army itself 
which resulted in the failure of the pre¬ 
paredness bills sponsored by Cham¬ 
berlain, then his knowledge that he, 
too, had not been properly served by 
the leaders of the military machine 
ought to have made him particularly 
sympathetic with the overwhelming 
difficulties due to maladministration 
and malorganization with which Mr. 
Baker has been struggling. 

We are accustomed to think that 
they muddle things in England about 
as badly as we in military matters. 
But if the Oregon reorganizer had stud¬ 
ied what was accomplished there in the 
years leading up to the war, he would 
find that Lord Haldane did do many 
things which bore ripe fruit in 1914. 
Lord Haldane found when he went to 
the War Office in 1906 that only 80,000 
men could be dispatched to France, and. 
that it would take two months to con¬ 
centrate them there. By 1910 there 
we re 165,000 men, 45,000 horses, and 
48) guns, with the necessary auxiliary 
sei vices, ready for mobilization. As a 
result, in 1914, on the twentieth day , 
after the order to mobilize, six British 
divisions were fighting alongside of 
the French between the Meuse and the 
Scheldt. It would even now pay Sen¬ 
ator Chamberlain to read the story of 
the expansion of the British army in 
war-times, set forth in the January 
Fortnightly Review by Col. A. M. Mur¬ 
ray, C.B., as showing what intelligent 
preparation can accomplish. But at 
least the clear realization that the re- • 
sponsibility for the comparative ineffi¬ 
ciency of our American military ma¬ 
chine rests upon him and his'associates 
in Congress far more than it does upon 
Secretary Baker, ought certainly to 
bridle his tongue. 
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roCK HAS GONE 


BAKER, LITTLE GIANT, 
DR. MARTIN STATES 


“Do Not Criticise Until You 
Know Facts,” Says National 
Defense Adviser. 


TALKS TO BOROUGH SURGEONS 


Urges Support of Owen Bill giving 
Full Rank to Medical RJKirve. 
Other Speak* 


“Gentlemen, don^r criticise Jr you 
don’t know the ts. Go ta^our li¬ 
brary and loojj&it your n^spapers of 
’61 and '63,^j#Tyou will die what some 
scalawags^Fere then sjjPjng about Lin¬ 
coln, just as somejp them are now 
saying about ourpofficials. We have 
today at the heprof affairs of this Na¬ 
tion, a man with a jaw, a man who 
keeps his counsels and who will bring 
this Nation through the present war, 
and I may add that not one of the men 
Whom he has placed in his Cabinet, 
even Secretary Baker, the little-giant, 
will be dropped.” 

These words were added to the set 
speech of Dr. Franklin Martin, mem¬ 
ber of the Advisory Commission Coun¬ 
cil of National Defense, delivered last 
night at the annual meeting of the 
Brooklyn Surgical Society, held in the 
building of the Medical Society of the 
County of Kings. The speaker had 
just made an appeal to the audience 
which filled the auditorium, to get into 
service and had referred to Secretary 
of War Baker as “a wonderful little 
man.” 

“You Must Get Into It.” 

“Gentlemen, you will all have to get 
into it or you’ll be damned uncomfort¬ 
able—not only uncomfortable now, but 
as long as you live,” declared Dr. Mar¬ 
tin. He stated in opening his address 
on “The Civilian Medical Response to 
the Military Call,” that he had come to 
Brooklyn to present a real problem and 
if possible to enlist sympathy and aid 
to carry on the war. He continued: 

“Let me say a word regarding the 
work of the Advisory Commission of 
the Council of National Defense. Do 


you realize that each of seven civil¬ 
ians, with only advisory authority and 
without compensation, succeeded in 
nine months in bringing to the city of 
Washington, first 100 men of in¬ 
fluence who were unwilling to accept 
salaries, but were willing to serve the 
Government patriotically without 
compensation; that this number was 
increased a thousand fold until 7,000 
such men were serving in Washing¬ 
ton, and that the advice and services 
of these men succeeded in accom¬ 
plishing the transition- from peace 
time conditions to the present war 
time expansion, until now the parks 
and waste places of Washington have 
been^gtmfyed with temporary build- 
accommodating thousands of 
orkers,^0l overflow from the re- 
organizfl^Dureaus ? 

'Dfli^ou realize what has been ac¬ 
complished by this great army of 
iotic workers? Do you realize the 
agfiitude of the task of enrolling 
2,000,000 men into the military 
department of the Government? Do 
you realize the difficulties involved in 
expanding purchasing departments, 
supplying provisions, clothing and 
equiyment for these 2,000,000 men? 
Do you appreciate what has been 
accomplished in spite of al criti¬ 
cism in providing explosives, ord¬ 
nance! and the fighting utensils for 
an Army and Navy of 2,000,000 
men? If you are summarizing these 
facts in your own mind and appre¬ 
ciating the largeness of this accom¬ 
plishment, do you further realize that 
much of the criticism of the Govern¬ 
ment for executing this enormous 
j task in the only way that it could 
have been done in so short a time 
was due to the fact that critics could 
not comprehend that so vast and 
great an undertaking could be exe¬ 
cuted by men without official posi¬ 
tions, without salaries, and in many 
cases without hope of receiving 
credit for the work done? Many 
-minds cannot appreciate such a 
sacrifice. 

Appeals I6i* Owen Bill 

Dr. Martin then spoke in detail of 
the work of the advisory commission 
of the council, of the recent organiza¬ 
tion of a Volunteer Medical - Service 
Corps and appealed for support of the 
Owen bill which provides that Medi¬ 
cal Reserve officers have full rank as 
soon as entitled to it with the regular 
Army doctor. 

Later the society named a commit¬ 
tee of three to draft a resolution fa¬ 
voring the Owen bill, copies of which 
will be sent to the President, Secre¬ 
tary of War, and other officials at 
Washington. Dr. Martin closed by say¬ 
ing: 

“Finally, may I appeal to the medi¬ 
cal men of this city and the medical 


- —. - - . . 

men of this country who are capable 
of doing their bit, either in the service 
of the Army or Navy, or in the work 
of caring for the medical schools, the 
hospitals, and for the civilian popula¬ 
tion, to enroll in the Medical Reserve 
Corps, or in the Volunteer Medical 
Service Corps, which is now open to j 
those who have been rejected for 
physical reasons, or who are above 
the military age. Let me appeal to 
you to be enrolled and in uniform, or 
ready to wear the uniform upon call, 
or to accept the insignia indicating 
that you are in the Volunteer Service 
Corps, and that you have a good rea¬ 
son for not wearing the uniform or 
not being ready to wear the uniform. 
In that way you will place squarely 
before our eyes the man who is not 
for us in this war, or who, for selfish 
reasons, is deliberately placing him¬ 
self in the position of a slacker. In 
making this appeal, I wish to empha¬ 
size the importance of this new Vol¬ 
unteer Medical Service Corps.” 

Colonel Claude (Kyd) Morgan of 
the British Medical Service spoke on 
“The Part That the Medical Profes¬ 
sion Can Play in the Present War, 
Crisis” and Lieutenant George Loewy j 
of the French Medical Service spoke r 
on “The Treatment of Infected ? 
Wounds by Method of Dr. Alexis Car¬ 
rel,” using motion pictures to illus¬ 
trate the work. 


Urges Camp Training. 

Major Raymond P. Sullivan, 
M.R.C., who presided, said among 
other things: 

“It has been customary for the 
Brooklyn Surgical Society to have a 
purely scientific program at its an¬ 
nual open meeting. This year it was 
deemed advantageous to bring before 
you guests who would present sub¬ 
jects of vital national and interna¬ 
tional interests. 

“Our Nation is now actively en¬ 
gaged in the war of wars. History 
does not describe its equal in the 
variety of requirements of all the par¬ 
ticipants. In size it stands alone. We 
must, if possible, meet all its de¬ 
mands. The vast and unique prob¬ 
lems to 1 be met are tremendous. 

“Frequently objections arise from 
prospective candidates of their un¬ 
willingness to accept a term of service 
at a medical officers training camp. 
Let me assure you that everyone an¬ 
ticipating entering the corps should 
consider it his duty to be sent to a 
training camp. A medical officer may 
be the best in his particular line, from 
a professional standpoint, but he must 
remember that h© is to deal with mili¬ 
tary practice. It is the object of these 
camps to teach the medical man the 
military side from the administrative 
viewpoint as well as some special pro¬ 
fessional subjects, and to co-ordinate 


j one with the other. I have been deep-, 
-jiy gratified on several occasions to 
I have petitions from men sent to train- 
ling camps who had previously ob- 
| jected, asking for a prolongation of 
their stay. A physical training is had* 
and that is necessary, for the demands 
■ overseas will call for the beet pos¬ 
sible physical condition.” 
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Newton D. Baker stock has been 
appreciably advancing in the South 
during the past fortnight. It is now 
considerably above par. 

One could not conceive a more 
manly, dignified and courageous re¬ 
ply than Secretary of War Baker re¬ 
cently made to his carping critics. 

The average man, under similar 
circumstances, would have been 
strongly inclined to "‘reply in kind,” 
but Mr. Baker did not do this, and 
thereby he placed himself on a much 
higher plane than that occupied by 
the detractors of himself and the 
splendid administration he serves so 

-faithfully and efficiently. 

} 

In plain, unvarnished Anglo-Saxon, 
the Secretary gave a forceful recital 
of the marvelous accomplishments of 
the War Department since the fateful 
day when the United States was 
drawn into the European conflict*. It 
is unnecessary for us to review in 
detail the statements made by 
him. They were complete and cogent. 
He did not seek to evade a single 
issue. With the utmost frankness he 
made full reply to every point raised 
by those who, through political 
animus or lack of information, had 
accused his department of ineffi¬ 
ciency. 

We will never be able quite to un 
derstand bow Senator Chamberlain 
of Oregon was drawn into a position 
antagonistic to President Wilson. It 
was the pleasure of the writer to 
know Mr. Chamberlain in a very 
pleasant way when he was the gov¬ 
ernor of his state. He has always 
impressed us as a very thoughtful, 
even-tempered, well-balanced gentle¬ 
man. Furthermore, he was/ known 
not* only as a conscientious, loyal 
Democrat, but also as a loyal support¬ 
er of the President. 

We feel like discarding the theory 
that the siren voice of political am 
bition, which has been the undoing bf 
so many good men in Washington, 
was responsible for his disappointing 
aberration, though the temptation is al¬ 
ways present to men in public life to 
'‘get themselves in the limelight.” 

While Secretary Baker, in our opin¬ 
ion, has more than vindicated him 
self, his department associates and 
the administration, the most re¬ 
grettable feature lies in the fact that 
his critics “forced his hand,” and for 
the'purposes of defense—not to pro¬ 
tect himself personally, but to pre 
serve the integrity of the department 
—he was obliged to disclose informa¬ 
tion of the highest importance, which 
ought not to have been given such 
tvirespread publicity. 

However, the onus of the situation 
rests wholly upon those who started 
this ruction, and not upon Secretary 
Baker nor upon President Wilson. 
The net result is that Secretary Baker 
now stands out before the country as 
a really great administrator and 
executive, while President Wilson’s 
judgment in giving Mr. Baker the war 
•tuivifniip ^ wholly vindicated. 
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THE BRcJOKIA'iN DAILY EAGLE/ NEW YORK, 


§TOCK HAS GONE 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1918. * 


! BAKER, LITTLE GIANT, 
DR. MARTIN STATES 


“Do Not Criticise Until You 
Know Facts,’’ Says National 
Defense Adviser. 


TALKS TO BOROUGH SURGEONS 


Urges Support of Owen Bill 
Pull Rank to Medical RjUbrve. 
Other SpcakQ 


ins 


“Gentlemen, docriticise JT you 
don’t know the fftvts. Go tow our li¬ 
brary and loola^at your ne||(Spapers of 
*61 and ’63, aplyou will safe what.some 
scalawagg^Pere then sjfrfng about Lin¬ 
coln, just as some^rt them are now 
saying about ounjj|6fficials. We have 
today at the hegBrof affairs of this Na¬ 
tion, a man with a jaw, a man who 
keeps his counsels and who will bring 
this Nation through the present war, 
and I may add that not one of the men 
Whom he has placed in his Cabinet, 
even Secretary Baker, the little-giant, 
will be dropped.’’ 

These words were added to the set 
speech of Dr. Franklin Martin, mem¬ 
ber of the Advisory Commission Coun¬ 
cil of National Defense, delivered last 
night at the annual meeting of the 
Brooklyn Surgical Society, held in the 
building of the Medical Society of the 
County of Kings. The speaker had 
just made an appeal to the audience 
which filled the auditorium, to get into 
service and had referred to Secretary 
of War Baker as “a wonderful little 
man.” 

“You Must Get Into It.” 

“Gentlemen, you will all have to get 
into it or you’ll be damned uncomfort¬ 
able—not only uncomfortable now, but 
as long as you live,” declared Dr. Mar¬ 
tin. He stated in opening his address 
on “The Civilian Medical Response to 
the Military Call,” that he had come to 
Brooklyn to present a real problem and 
if possible to enlist sympathy and aid 
to carry on the war. He continued: 

“Let me say a word regarding the 
work pf the Advisory Commission of 
the Council of National Defense. Do 


you realize that each of seven civil¬ 
ians, with only advisory authority and 
without compensation, succeeded in 
nine months in bringing to the city of 
Washington, first 100 men of in¬ 
fluence who were unwilling to accept 
salaries, but were willing to serve the 
Government patriotically without 
compensation; that this number was 
increased a thousand fold until 7,000 
such men were serving in Washing¬ 
ton, and that the advice and services 
of these men succeeded in accom¬ 
plishing' the transition- from peace 
time conditions to the present war 
time expansion, until now the parks 
and waste places of Washington have 
bce n,wiiH^ rrl^d with temporary build- 
mmodating thousands of 
?a,,U0 overflow from the re- 
organiza^Dureaiis ? 

“Daj^ou realize what has been ac- 
coagfmshed by this great army of 
iotic workers? Do you realize the 
agfiitude of the task of enrolling 
2,000,000 men into the military 
department of the Government? Do 
you realize the difficulties involved in 
expanding purchasing departments, 
supplying provisions, clothing and 
equiyment for these 2,000,000 men? 
Do you appreciate what has been 
accomplished in spite of al criti¬ 
cism in providing explosives, ord- 
nancei and the fighting utensils for 
an Army and Navy of 2,000,000 
men? If you are summarizing these 
facts, in your own mind and appre¬ 
ciating the largeness of this accom¬ 
plishment, do you further realize that 
much of the criticism of the Govern¬ 
ment for executing this enormous 
j task in the only way that it could 
have been done in so short a time 
was due to the fact that critics could 
not comprehend that so vast and 
great an undertaking could be exe¬ 
cuted bi r men without official posi¬ 
tions, without salaries, and in many 
cases without hope of receiving 
credit for the work done? Many 
•minds cannot appreciate such a 
sacrifice. 

Appeals foi* Owen Bill 

Dr. Martin then spoke in detail of 
the work of the advisory commission 
of the council, of the recent organiza¬ 
tion of a Volunteer Medical - Service 
Corps and appealed for support of the 
Owen bill which provides that Medi¬ 
cal Reserve officers have full rank as 
soon a,s entitled to it with the regular 
Army doctor. 

Later the society named a commit¬ 
tee of three to draft a resolution fa¬ 
voring the Owen bill, copies of which 
will be sent to the President, Secre¬ 
tary of War, and other officials at 
Washington. Dr. Martin closed by say¬ 
ing: 

“Finally, may I appeal to the medi¬ 
cal men of this city and the medical 


- - - - .I.-, 

men of this country who are capable 
of doing their bit, either in the service 
of the Army or Navy-, or in the work 
of caring for the medical schools, the 
hospitals, and for the civilian popula¬ 
tion, to enroll in the Medical Reserve 
Corps, or in the Volunteer Medical 
Service Corps, which is now open to i 
those who have been rejected for 
physical reasons, or who are above 
the military age. Let me appeal to 
you to be enrolled and in uniform, or 
ready to wear the uniform upon call, 
or to accept the insignia, indicating 
that you are in the Volunteer Service 
Corps, and that you have a good rea¬ 
son for not wearing the uniform or 
not being ready to wear the uniform. 
In that way you will place squarely 
before our eyes the man who is not 
for us in this war, or who, for selfish 
reasons, is deliberately placing him¬ 
self in. the position of a slacker. In 
making this appeal, I wish to empha¬ 
size the importance of this new Vol¬ 
unteer Medical Service Corps.” 

Colonel Claude (Kyd) Morgan of 
the British Medical Service spoke on 
“The Part That the Medical Profes¬ 
sion Can Play in the Present War 
Crisis” and Lieutenant George Loewy 
of the French Medical Service spoke 
on “The Treatment of Infected j 
Wounds by Method of Dr. Alexis Car¬ 
rel,” using motion pictures to illus¬ 
trate the work. 

Urges Camp Training. 

Major Raymond P. Sullivan, 
M.R.C., who presided, said among 
other things: 

“It has been customary for the 
Brooklyn Surgical Society to have a 
purely scientific program at its an¬ 
nual open meeting. This year it was 
deemed advantageous to bring before 
you guests who would present sub¬ 
jects of vital national and interna¬ 
tional interests. 

“Our Nation is now actively en¬ 
gaged in the war of wars. History 
does not describe its equal in the 
variety of requirements of all the par¬ 
ticipants. In size it stands alone. We 
must, if possible, meet all its de¬ 
mands. The vast and unique prob¬ 
lems to 1 be met are tremendous. 

“Frequently objections arise from 
prospective candidates of their un¬ 
willingness to accept a term of service 
at a medical officers training camp. 
Let me assure you that everyone an¬ 
ticipating entering the corps should 
consider it his duty to be sent to a 
training camp. A medical officer may 
be the best in his particular line, from 
a professional standpoint, but he must 
remember that h© is to. deal with mili¬ 
tary practice. It is the object of these 
camps to teach the medical man the 
military side from the administrative 
viewpoint as well as some special pro¬ 
fessional subjects, and to co-o rdin ate 


• one with the other. I have been deep- 
-j iy gratified on several occasions to 
I have petitions from men sent to train- 
! ing camps who had previously ob- 
| jected, asking for a prolongation of 
their stay. A physical training is had, 
and that is necessary, for the demands 
overseas will call for the beat pos¬ 
sible physical condition.” 
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Newton D. Baker stock has been 
appreciably advancing in the South 
during the past fortnight. It is now 
considerably above par. 

One could not conceive a more 
manly, dignified and courageous re¬ 
ply than Secretary of War Baker re¬ 
cently made to his carping critics. 

The average man, under similar 
circumstances, would have been 
strongly inclined to "reply in kind,” 
but Mr. Baker did not do this, and 
thereby he placed himself on a much 
higher plane than that occupied by 
the detractors of himself and the 
splendid Administration he serves so 
-faithfully and efficiently. 

In plain, unvarnished Anglo-Saxon, 
the Secretary gave a forceful recital 
of the marvelous accomplishments of 
the War Department since the fateful 
day when the United States was 
drawn into the European conflict*. It 
is unnecessary for us to review in 
detail the statements made by 
him. They were complete and cogent. 
He did not seek to evade a single 
issue. With the utmost frankness he 
made full reply to every point raised 
by those who, through political 
animus or lack of information, had 
accused his department of ineffi¬ 
ciency. 

We will never be able quite to un¬ 
derstand how Senator Chamberlain 
of Oregon was drawn into a position 
antagonistic to President Wilson. It 
was the pleasure of the writer to 
know Mr. Chamberlain in a very 
pleasant way when he was the gov 
ernor of his state. He has always 
impressed us as a very thoughtful, 
even-tempered, well-balanced gentle¬ 
man. Furthermore, he was/ known, 
not only as a conscientious, loyal 
Democrat, but also as a loyal support¬ 
er of the President. 

We feel like discarding the theory 
that the siren voice of political am¬ 
bition, which has been the undoing bf 
so many good men in Washington, 
was responsible for his disappointing 
aberration, though the temptation is al¬ 
ways present to men in public life to 
'get themselves in the limelight.” 

While Secretary Baker, in our opin¬ 
ion, has more than vindicated him¬ 
self, his department associates and 
the administration, the most re¬ 
grettable feature lies in the fact that 
his critics “forced his hand,” and for 
the purposes of defense—not to pro 
tect himself personally, but to pre¬ 
serve the integrity of the department 
—he was obliged to disclose informa 
tion of the highest importance, which 
ought not to have been given such 
wirespread publicity. 

However, the onus of the situation 
rests wholly upon those who started 
this ruction, and not upon Secretary 
Baker nor upon President Wilson. 
The net result is that Secretary Baker 
now stands out before the country as 
a really grent administrator and 
executive, while President Wilson’s 
judgment in giving Mr. Baker the war 
portfolio is wholly vindicated. 

We have only this to say further: 
If conditions in the future shall in 
any sense warrant or demand official 
investigations such as have been go¬ 
ring on in Washington of late, let 
i them proceed in secret, behind closed 
doors, so that we shall not he laying 
wide open our important war secrets 
for the advantage of the enemy. 
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ATLANTA, GA., February 8, 1918. 


7 \ \ Contrary to the administration’s policy 

f BADGERING BAKER. \ > and to what every sane man knows to be the 

Let us suppose a case like this: country » he has been 

Two armies are facing each other reaib^ * e e o pu ic y state the number of 
for a battle which will decide the fate of the oops we lave in I ranee, the character and 

American nation. For months the American ° . t . ei1 ! e( l ui P m ent, the status of 

commander has been working night and day \ ^ raining, e sources from which addi- 

studying maps, men, munitions, acquainting . SU ^ les an munitl °ns are to be ob- 
himself with all the details with references 1 , ’ G mGa ° s which they were 

to his and the enemy’s forces, and maturing : ^ an . mos successfully transported 

p drom training camps here to 


his plans of operations, when he is suddenly 
subjected to an examination and “cross- 
examination” with the view of either dis¬ 
crediting or undoing all that has been done. 

The general is taken from his work in 
the field, his mind distracted from the 
-major task in hand—in order, as Senator 


0 lu camps in 

;France; the number of ships, their details 


THE NEW REPUBLIC Fcbruary p> IglS 


stitution—• 

“to vindicate the questioners in their 
constant, private accusations against 
the war department and to make an ef¬ 
fort to prove the questioners’ own in¬ 
correct statements are true.” 

The “hearing” must, of course, be held in 
an open hall filled with people, else the effect 
from the standpoint of the senators would 
largely be lost. 

“General,” demands a senator, “we under¬ 
stand you’re about to go into battle. What 
I assurance can you give the country that you 
|will win? How many men have you? How 
have you got them distributed? How many 
| field pieces, and how much ammunition 
|have you? What facilities have you for 
(getting more when what you have is 
(used? What is your plan of attack? 
f In case it fails, what is your plan 
jplan of defense? If you attack the enemy’s 
right flank and are repulsed, what means 
have you provided for bringing up reinforce¬ 
ments? Here is a hill between our and the 
enemy’s forces: What is your plan for gain¬ 
ing possession of that hill? After you cap¬ 
ture it, how many guns have you with which 
to hold it? Where will you place those guns? 
What means of disguise do you propose 
to use to conceal them from enemy avia¬ 
tors?” etc. 

“Gentlemen,” protests the general, “I 
cannot tell you these things without reveal- 
ling information useful to the enemy, posses¬ 
sion of which by the enemy certainly would 
! entail defeat of our army—at any rate, neces¬ 
sitate a complete change of our plans. If, 
you insist, however, upon my answering 
those questions, at least permit me to an¬ 
swer them in confidence behind closed doors 
—not in public!” 

“Bosh! No!” shouts a senator. “You 
have no right to withhold information from 
the people! The men who are to do the-; 
, lighting are our sons! The people are in¬ 
terested in their welfare perhaps more than 
you are; and the people have a right to know 
the truth! Let us have it, and let everybody 
hear it! I believe in acting in the open and 
above board! Furthermore (as Senator 
Weeks said during the ‘cross-examination’ 
of Secretary Baker last Wednesday), ‘I think 
there is a good deal of camouflage about 
peeping information from the enemy.’ Out 
with it!” 

Of course, such a proceeding would be 
idiculous. But would it be any more ridic* 
lous than the “cross-examination” and 
adgering to which the United States senate 
'^s subjected Secretary Baker? 




|as to their tonnage, etc., available for trans- 
jportation of additional troops; the number 
’Of soldiers, and their classification, the* 
.American government expects to have on the ! 
■firing line in a given length of time; the ; 

-major m ua.nu—m uxuci, as ocimiui r ._, ,, , . , * 

tt *u r • .. .. . arrangements that have been made whprphv 

James Hamilton Lewis well said in The Con- . . .. maue wnereoy 

fto place them there; the precise number I 

[now in training and to be put in training ! 
here and abroad; the degree to which they 
will be trained before they are sent to 
France; where they are—at which training 

America; which units are to be 
sent first, etc., etc.»—all of which, under Mr. 
Baker’s protest, was “dragged out of the 
secretary,” in the language of one of the 
committeemen, “indirectly, by probing ques¬ 
tions,” and all done in a large hall filled by 
a heterogeneous throng of people! 

What more information could the kaiser 
or Von Hindenburg want! 

With the senate military affairs commit¬ 
tee in action, and the small coterie of leather- 
lunged senatorial administration critics 
spouting at will on the floor of the senate, 
the Prussian autocrats might as well call in 
their Hun spies from this country, because 
their work is beiiig well taken care of, and 
without personal risk to themselves! 

The committee forced Mr. Baker, for in¬ 
stance, to announce the administration’s 
purpose with reference to supplying men to 
General Pershing. Senator Hitchcock there¬ 
upon grandiloquently put this question to 
him: 

“You said you expected to have 1,000,000 
men in France in 1918. Now, how would 
you supply them?” 

Mr. Baker said he considered that the 
prospect of forwarding them “was not un¬ 
promising.” 

“Why do you think it is not unpromis¬ 
ing?” insisted Hitchcock. And they forced 
the secretary to divulge the fact that ar¬ 
rangements had been made, or would be 
made, whereby ship tonnage of “other na¬ 
tions” would be used to make up for any de¬ 
ficiency of our own—a provision which, 
presumably, had never occurredrto his bait¬ 
ers as a possibility! 

The administration critics fnight have 
gone on and pried from Baker ihe> tonnage 
expected from each country—rtijie proposed 
sailing dates and the ocean routes under 
contemplation —thus that much- the more 
aiding the kaiser. But those details can be 
brought out at a subsequent “trial/’ when, 
possibly being fresher, they m^y„be of even 
more value to the enemy! 

The whole business is a national disgrace, 
makes for national weakness instead of 
^strength, and it ought to be stopped ri’ght 
^bere it is. Harm enough has been done 
si} ik? y * and it is to be hoped the prepos- 
procedure will be cut short before 
more injury is done the cause for which the 
United States has stafcgd its all. 


ITTING in his office at Washington Mr. Baker' 
k_/ can and does get and study the most accurate 
reports which can be made by the best American 
eyes in France. But by going himself to France 
he will profit by the advantage which first-hand 
knowledge always has over second-hand. He will 
not see all that all our expert observers see, but he 
will undoubtedly see something more. On the spot 
where the multifarious activities of our War De¬ 
partment can be judged by their result, where there 
is a concentration of results, he will gain new in¬ 
sights. Are American soldiers being sent to France 
faster than the necessary munitions for them are 
being supplied? What is the relation between the 
most immediate needs of our allies and their re¬ 
moter needs? In what respects must the present 
be subordinated to the future and the future be 
subordinated to the present? A journey to France 
would give Mr. Baker a fresh eye for these 
questions, a new vividness of conviction about 
the right answers to them. He would return to 
the United States with a sharper vision, a rein- 
forced will. 

S UCH a journey would certainly not be a vaca- 
tion, but it would be a change, a valuable 
relief from the endless details in which Mr. Baker 
has conscientiously but not wisely kept himself im¬ 
mersed. Upon his return he would probably realize 
what his mind had gained, in the efficiency of its 
power to estimate probability, to make decisions 
and to think things out, by absence from an over¬ 
burdened desk, and the mistake of not delegating 
tasks that ought to be delegated would not be re¬ 
peated. We venture to hope, first, that Mr. Baker 
will make this journey to France which he is said 
to intend, and secondly that he will not stay away 
too long. His influence here, as a liberal force of 
thought, especially in the application of thought to 
laboi questions, as a public man who sincerely loves 
the democracy for which we are trying to make the 
world safe, is too important and too valuable to be 
long dispensed with. 
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7 TRADUCING THE AMERICAN SOLDIER \ 

There exists a type of human being which, by some 
strange perversity of mind or disposition, finds a grue¬ 
some satisfaction in imagining evil among others. It 
conjures,up from its own warped sense of the probabili¬ 
ties, and from fragmentary bits of irresponsible gossip, 
assumed conditions which are deplorable in the extreme, 
and having formed a vision of demoralization and degra¬ 
dation which meets the demands of its abnormal appetite 
for sensation, does not hesitate surreptitiously to give 
circulation to it, poisoning other minds and spreading the 


contagion of doubt and distrust. 

It might be .supposed that American soldiers in 
France, far removed from home and unable to protect 
their reputations, would be exempt from the underhand 
attacks upon their integrity made by such slimy-minded 
people, but nothing is secure and nothing is sacred from 
the confirmed purveyor of whispered slander, and so it is 
that for some time persistent reports have been secretly 
circulated in America concerning the habits and morals of 
the American troops in Franee, of which the most innocu¬ 
ous was the charge of immoderate drinking. 

Finally and fortunately, some retail dealer in slander 
of this sort, less secretive and judicious than the pack 
to which he belongs, gave public voice to his perverted 
imaginings, and the matter came to the attention of the 
Secretary of War, who immediately cabled an inquiry 
concerning the subject to General Pershing. Of course, 
the scandal-mongers, for their self-vindication, will con¬ 
tend that the evidence was not from an impartial source; 
they would much rather trust to their own depraved inner 
instincts as a guide to judgment than to any testimony 
adduced from one in authority; but the American people 
know the frank and straightforward character of General 
Pershing, and will believe what he tells them about their 
boys in France. His reply was as follows: 

“There has never been a similar body of men to lead 
as clean lives as our American soldiers in France. They 
have entered this war with the highest devotion to duty 
and with no other idea than to perform these duties in the 
most efficient manner possible. They fully realize their 
obligation to their own people, their friends and the 


country. 

“A rigid programme of instruction is carried out daily 
with traditional American enthusiasm. Engaged in 
healthy, interesting exercises in the open air, with simple 
diets, officers and men, like trained athletes, are ready for 
their task. Forbidden the use of strong drink and pro¬ 
tected by stringent regulations against sexual evils, and 
supported by their own moral courage, their good behavior 
is the subject of most favorable comments, especially by 
our allies. 

“American mothers may rest assured that their sons 
are a credit to them and to the nation, and they may well 
look forward to the proud day when on the battlefield 
these splendid men will shed a new luster on American 
manhood.” 

This manly and explicit vindication of the American 
soldier will fully satisfy all right-minded people, and it 
will bring comfort to many American parents who have 
been the victims of these mean and cruel rumors. As 
for the muddy-souled individuals whose delight is in the 
exchange of unclean reports derogatory to their own 
troops, while it is probable that they will continue to 
emulate the disgusting habit of the dog mentioned in the 
eleventh verse and twenty-sixth chapter of Proverbs, yet 
General Pershing’s answer to their charges effectually 
proves them to be base calumniators of the absent, and 
miserable traducers of those whom they dishonour by 
being their fellow-countrymen. 


the efforts to build up competent systems of local defense 
would in many cases have been fruitless. It has, how¬ 
ever, done much direct harm, and as time goes on its evils 
will become increasingly apparent. Whatever contrib¬ 
utes to useless nervousness, to the general sense of alarm 
and uncertainty, thereby demands strength which should 
be devoted to the real task before the country. 

There have, moreover, been countless cases of per¬ 
sonal injustice which have been direct outgrowths of this 
mania for seeing German spies lurking round every cor¬ 
ner. Many a perfectly harmless citizen has been the 
victim of wholly undeserved suspicion and abuse, and 
some have even suffered physical violence, because the 
irrational shout of “spy” has been raised. There are 
hundreds of thousands of men and women in the United 
States who, though born in Germany or of German 
parents, are no less loyal to their chosen country than any 
other of its citizens. Many of these have, quite natural¬ 
ly, clung to their German associations, and the breach has 
been intensely hard for them. That, instead of the sym¬ 
pathy they deserve, so many of them should have been 
made to suffer the additional hardship of being regarded 
as paid traitors has been due almost entirely to attacks of 
spy hysteria. 

Fires and explosions are bound to continue throughout 
the duration of the war. There is every ground for the 
exercise of foresight and caution, both to guard against; 
the enemy from without and to fight carelessness and 
inefficiency within. When, however, the proper precau¬ 
tions have been observed, and the path of the imaginary 
spy has been made as thorny as possible, then it is only 
reasonable to give him the benefit of the doubt, and to 
eliminate him from the discussion of probable causes when 
a highly inflammable wooden structure is burned to the 
ground in below-zero weather, or when trinitrotoluol 
explodes before its due time. A spy may, conceivably, 
have been responsible, but the odds are all against it, and 
the state of mind produced by constant excitement and 
hysteria is directly hurtful to the .cause of the nation and 
its associates. 


MEN OF VISION IN WASHINGTON 

The recent epidemic of criticism directed at the admin¬ 
istration in Washington brought forth, among other hys¬ 
terical utterances, the charge that there was not visible 
in the government sufficient breadth of vision to carry the 
war to a successful conclusion. Most of these critics, 
humorously enough, ceased this “strafing” process almost 
as spasmodically as they began it; but if any are still 
on the firing line, interrupting the operations of the 
harassed War department with their small caliber gas 
bombs, it would be interesting to test their critical capaci¬ 
ties with the picture of what is being done in handling 
the nation’s labor problem. 

The war labor administration not only is a long step 
toward winning the war, but is an insurance for the times 
of peace to follow the war. It is an example of keen 
vision; it is not only a matter of shrewd expediency, but 
of sympathetic understanding that looks beyond the im¬ 
mediate issue of winning the war to the next great move¬ 
ment of the times: industrial readjustment. 

It need not be a disparagement of the efforts of Sec¬ 
retary Wilson to say that the services of Secretary Baker 
in attaining the co-operation of labor and capital have 
been among the most signal achievements of the govern¬ 
ment. Mr. Baker’s labor policy, it can be safely said, 
has been one of the chief instruments in building up the 
present national unity. By adopting a reasonable and a 
friendly and helpful attitude toward labor and labor 
organizations in the industries engaged in war work he 
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G. 0. P. MEN TO C0NF| 

Senators Not to Be Bound on Wi| 
Bills, Says Gallinger. 

BAKER DEFENDED BY THOMAS 


Styles War Cabinet Bill a Binding 
Chain—Answering Criticisms of 
Lewis, Chamberlain Said Procedure 
of Army Inquiry Was as Baker 
Wished It—Figures Next Week. 


■ Except ^ 0F niore Senate discussion^ 
j led by Senator-.Thomas, a Democrat of 
i +? e military committee, who praised 
the army's accomplishments, defender 
Secretary Baker and opposed the waj 
cabinet bill, there were no moves yes¬ 
terday in the controversy over w^r effi 
ciency and organization. 

By comnion consent, apparently, fur 
ther action was postponed until nex 
week. Both the . Senate and the mil 
tary committee adjourned until Moi 
day. 

Today the first conference of R< 
publican senators called since tl 
United States entered the war will 1 
held. Republican Leader Gallinger ye 
,terday denied that solid party actic 
upon pending legislation is planne 
declaring members would act upo 1 ! 
their individual judgment, nevertheles 'I 
a conference is to be held. 

Pra|se for Accomplishments. 

Senator Thomas renewed debate / 
the Senate with a speech asserting 1 
the War Department’s record sho 
be praised instead of condemned ib' 
that Secretary Baker’s statement 
fore the committee was “a story repl Cl 
with accomplishments.” Opposing 
war cabinet bill, he declared it wo ai 
add ‘‘another link to the chain tl 
already binds us,” and take away t ! 
President’s powers as commander- 1 li 
chief. 

During the discussion Senator Cha: 
berlain sharply replied to criticii 
from Senator Lewis regarding the co 
mittee’s examination of Mr. Baker '1 A 
latter suggested that the Secreta ■ 
should have been called before the co i] 
mittee when it began Its inquiry, j si 
stead of when witnesses had present 
attacks. Senator Chamberlain said t 
committee’s procedure followed the e 11 
press request of the Secretary. ]s 

Abandoning Their Speeches. 1 

The military committee yesterday d| S 
not attempt to consider the war cab c 
net measure, nor continue its war iJ 
quiry. Both matters were postpone ] 
until next week, when Secretary Bakd 
is expected to present Information rd ( 
garding available army transport toH 1 
nage and also return for cross-examl 
nation. 

In considering the administration bll 
proposing to vest the President wit! 
power to coordinate and reorganize thl 
government machinery as he desires] 
Senator Overman, its sponsor, said yes -4 
terday that he did not contemplate 
hasty action on the measure. It will 
be taken up by the judiciary committee 
Monday, he said. 

Its introduction has so changed the 
situation that some senators who have 
prepared addresses to be delivered next 
week against the war cabinet and mu¬ 
nitions direetbr bills may abandon 
them. 
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A Call to the Colors! 

There is a new call to the colors— 
deeper, more vital at this juncture than 
any call to arms. That is the call for men 
to build ships. On the other side of this 
page there is an extraordinary letter from 
the Shipping Board, revealing how acute 
Is the need. We hope that every Tribune 
reader who has not already read what has 
been said in these columns as to this crisis 
will ponder this appeal—then do what he 
can to further the work. 

Surely it is an amazing thing that in 
such an hour as this the United States 
government should find it difficult to get 
250,000 skilled mechanics to work, at high 
wages, to build enough tonnage to put our 
army in France. 
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Superfluous Scandal 

Colonel George Harvey consumes the first 
two pages of his current “War Weekly” in 
a flame of indignation over the fact that 
relatives, friends and intimate acquaint¬ 
ances have been giving and faking war 
contracts. The title of the article is: 

“THE BROTHERS KAPLAN AND 
THE BROTHERS BAKER.” 

We should hate to be tried for our sins 
by Colonel Harvey. He would convict us 
of everything and accuse of nothing. Be¬ 
fore you know it—almost at the end of the 
title—you are outraged, not by anything 
Messrs, the brothers Kaplan and Baker 
have been found out in, but by the thought 
of what they might have done. One was 
at once the brother of a member of the 
Rosenwald Committee on Supplies and 
stockholder in a company that had a rags- 
and-old-clothes contract with'- the govern¬ 
ment. The other was at once brother of 
the Secretary of War, which he couldn't 
help, and partner in a “company that had 
a contract for airplane parts. 

Both contracts, \ve ! believe, have been 
cancelled. 

The Kaplan contract was voluntarily 
abrogated, and afterward General Goe- 
thals, having made a personal investiga¬ 
tion, said it was a proper contract and 
ought not to have been destroyed by 
clamor. The Baker contract appears not 
to have been cancelled until everybody had 
become “conscious” of it, including the 
Secretary of War. 

In neither case was it proved that the 
government had been swindled; or that 
anybody intended to swindle it. 

As to the Kaplan contract, we are will¬ 
ing to accept General Goethals’s word that 
it was all right. 

As to the Baker contract, we know only 
that its propriety was impugned by the 
act of cancellation. If it was intrinsically 
a proper contract, and we assume that it 
was, then we wish the Secretary of tyar 
had had the courage to say: “Yes, my 
brother has a contract to make airplane 
parts. What of it? He will make good 
parts at a fair price.” 

The Tribune has been offered a lot of 
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BAKER PRAISES HOSPITAL 


Says That At Camp Meade Is In Fine 

Condition And Patients Cheerful. 

From a Telegram from Secretary of War Baker 
to the Philadelphia' Press. 

With S^rgcon-Generar Gorgas and 
Dr. John A. Hornsby I made recently 
a personal inspection of the entire base 
hospital at Camp Meade. The hospital 
is very large, fully equipped with scien¬ 
tific laboratories and facilities. It has 
an adequate number of trained nurses 
under the supervision of a skilled super¬ 
intendent. Its medical and surgical staffs 
are made up of competent men, billed 
with enthusiasm for their work. The 
hospital throughout is clean and well 
cared for. There was an abundance of 
clean linen, a plentiful supply of well- 
prepared and appetizing food and every 
evidence of considerate attention to the 
patients was manifest. I talked to a 
large number of the patients, none of 
whom knew who 1 was. I found them 
cheerful and without a single complaint 
as to their treatment or comfort. Dr. 
Hornsby told me at the conclusion o! 
our inspection that the base hospitals in 
the cantonments throughout the country 
were substantially like the one we vis¬ 
ited. 

It was a most reassuring visit. X-iuuic 
long been interested in hospitals, and if 
I were to have a personal illness which 
required hospital treatment, I should 
be perfectly content to be sick in tin 
base hospital at Camp Meade, satisfied 
that 1 would receive the attention neces¬ 
sary an d und er comfortable conditions. 
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MORE FIREWORKS TO COME. 

A <1 ruin 1st rut ion Leaders Primed for 
Vigorous Replies. 

Washington, Feb. 5.— The Senate was 
in an explosive mood today as Senator 
Wadsworth followed up the attack on 
inefficiency in the War Department. 

Bitter at the sweeping charges of in¬ 
efficiency and chaos made against the 
war government by Senator Hitchcock 
yesterday, administration leaders were 
restraining themselves with difficulty in 
following President Wilson’s urge that 
discussion of the war cabinet will be 
curtailed. 

While the Senate was sharpening its 
weapons for another battle today, Repre¬ 
sentative Glass, Virginia, completed his 
speech to be made in the House, prob¬ 
ably Thursday. The same day Senator 
Weeks expects to speak in the Senate 
for the Chamberlain Bill. 

It appears likely that most of this 
week will be turned over to senators 
and representatives who desire to speak 
on bills. 

It probably will not go on far into 
next week. Already Republicans are 
pointing with satisfaction to the reor¬ 
ganization already completed by Secre¬ 
tary of War Baker. 

“This controversy is not over the 
Chamberlain bills,” Senator Chamber- 
lain said significantly. “It is over in¬ 
efficiency in the War Department. If 
all this results in an efficient organiza¬ 
tion. the big end sought will have been 
attained.” 

Secretary Baker will appear before 
the Senate military affairs committee 
tomorrow. He is expected to answer 
charges of Senator Hitchcock that he 
“grossly exaggerated” when he talked ot 
moving five hundred thousand troops to 
Europe. 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels stood 
with the War Secretary today. He said 
there were enough ships to land five hun¬ 
dred thousand men in France this 
spring. Baker told the military affairs 
committee last week that America would 
have five hundred thousand men in 
France early this year” and 1% million 
ready to go if sufficient ships were 
available and that he felt optimistic as \ 
to the shipping. 
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the Shipping Board, revealing how acute 
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can to further the work. 
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BAKER PRAISES HOSPITAL 


Superfluous Scandal 

Colonel George Harvey consumes the first 
two pages of his current “War Weekly” in 
a flame of indignation over the fact that 
relatives, friends and intimate acquaint¬ 
ances have been giving and faking war 
contracts. The title of the article is: 

“THE BROTHERS KAPLAN AND 
THE BROTHERS BAKER.” 

We should hate to be tried for our sins 
by Colonel Harvey. He would convict us 
of everything and accuse of nothing. Be¬ 
fore you know it—almost at the end of the 
title—you are outraged, not by anything 
Messrs, the brothers Kaplan and Baker 
have been.found out in, but by the thought 
of what they might have done. One was 
at once the brother of a member of the 
Rosenwald Committee on Supplies and 
stockholder in a 'Company that had a rags- 
and-old-clothes contract with- the govern¬ 
ment. The other was at once brother of 
the Secretary of War, which he couldn’t 
help, and partner in a -company that had 
a contract for airplane parts. 

Both contracts, we 1 believe, have been 
cancelled. 

The Kaplan contract was voluntarily 
abrogated, and afterward General Goe- 
thals, having made a persona^ investiga¬ 
tion, said it was a proper contract and 
ought not to have been destroyed by 
clamor. The Baker contract appears not 
to have been cancelled until everybody had 
become “conscious” of it, including the 
Secretary of War. 

In neither case was it proved that the 
government had been swindled; or that 
anybody intended to swindle it. 

As to the Kaplan contract, we are will¬ 
ing to accept General Goethals’s word that 
it was all right. 

As to the Baker contract, we know only 
that its propriety was impugned by the 
act of cancellation. If it was intrinsically 
a proper contract, and we assume that it 
was, then we wish the Secretary of \yar 
had had the courage to say: “Yes, my 
brother has a contract to make airplane 
parts. What of it? He will make good 
parts at a fair price.” 

The Tribune has been offered a lot of 
seemingly scandalous information show¬ 
ing that friends and relatives have re¬ 
ceived contracts, that business men called 
to serve the government at $1 a year have 
literally given contracts to themselves be¬ 
cause in their haste they did not finish 
getting rid of their private property be¬ 
fore getting into uniform, and that one 
has transferred "his property to his wife, 
who may some day give it b^ick to him, in¬ 
stead of giving it to a blind man on the 
corner. 

Which all and first and last is utter 
nonsense. 

There seems to us to be one question 
only. Does the government get its money’s 
worth? If so, and men, to expedite the 
work, trade with each other, themselves or 
their brothers—no matter. 

Enough suspicion would lose a war. 
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to the Philadelphia I^ess. 

With S%rgeon-Genorar Gorgas and 
Dr. John A. Hornsby I made receutly 
a personal inspection of the entire base 
hospital at Camp Meade. The hospital 
is very large, fully equipped with scien¬ 
tific laboratories and facilities; It has 
an adequate number of trained nurses 
under the supervision of a skilled super¬ 
intendent. Its medical and surgical staffs 
are made up of competent men, filled 
with enthusiasm for their work. The 
hospital throughout is clean and well 
cared for. There was an abundance of 
clean linen, a plentiful supply of well- 
prepared and appetizing food and every 
evidence of considerate attention to the 
patients was manifest. 1 talked to a 
large number of the patients, none of 
whom knew who i was. I found them 
cheerful and without a single complaint 
as to their treatment or comfort. Dr. 
Hornsby told me at the conclusion <>: 
our inspection that the base hospitals in 
the cantonments throughout the country 
were substantially like the one we vis¬ 
ited. 

It was a most reassuring visit. X4 ulyc 
long been interested in hospitals, and if 
I were to have a personal illness which 
required hospital treatment, I should 
be perfectly content to be sick in tin 
base hospital at Camp Meade, satisfied 
that I would receive the attention neces¬ 
sary and under comfortable conditions. 


MORE FIREWORKS TO COME. 

Administration Leaders Primed for 
Vigorous lieplie.s. 

Washington, Feb. 5.— The Senate was 
in an explosive mood today as Senator 
Wadsworth followed up the attack on 
>0 inefficiency in the War Department. 

Bitter at the sweeping charges of in¬ 
efficiency and chaos made against the 
war government by Senator Hitchcock 
yesterday, administration leaders were 
restraining themselves with difficulty in 
following President Wilson’s urge that 
discussion of the war cabinet will be 
curtailed. 

While the Senate was sharpening its 
weapons for another battle today, Repre¬ 
sentative Glass, Virginia, completed his 
speech to be made in the House, prob¬ 
ably Thursday. The same day Senator 
Weeks expects to speak in the Senate 
for the Chamberlain Bill. 

It appears likely that most of this 
week will be turned over to senators 
and representatives who desire to speak 
on bills. 

H It, probably will not go on far into 
next week. Already Republicans are 
pointing with satisfaction to the reor¬ 
ganization already completed by Secre¬ 
tary of War Baker. 

“This controversy is not over the 
Chamberlain bills,” Senator Chamber- 
lain said significantly. “It is over in¬ 
efficiency in the War Department. If 
all this results in an efficient organiza¬ 
tion, the big end sought will have been 
attained.” 

Secretary Baker will appear before 
the Senate military affairs committee 
tomorrow. He is expected to answer 
charges of Senator Hitchcock that he 
“grossly exaggerated” when he talked ot 
moving five hundred thousand troops to 
Europe. 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels stood 
with the War Secretary today. He said 
there were enough ships to land five hun¬ 
dred thousand men in France this 
spring. Baker told the military affairs 
committee last week that America would 
have five hundred thousand men in 
France early this year” and 1 % million 
ready to go if sufficient ships wer« 
available and that he felt optimistic a 
to the shipping. . 
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is either overthrown or profoundly undermined/?ff lc | ency Without Inhumanity 
there is little chance or the acceptance in good faiths 47 ^ 


of any promise to disarm or of any proposed ad¬ 
herence to a League of Nations. To this extent 
we agree with the criticism passed on Lord Lans- 
downe’s intervention elsewhere in this issue by Mr. 
H. G. Wells. His lordship is a wise opportunist 
conservative. He fails to understand or else he 
understands too well the opportunity which is 
offered for the advancement of democracy by the 
transformation of the war from a contest for 
decisive military victory into a competition in moral 
vitality and endurance. 

If democracy contains any of the virtue 
attributed to it by democrats, if German and 
Austro-Hungarian autocracy are as maleficent as 
we believe them to be, we can await with faith and 
confidence the outcome of such a contest. We do 
not wish to humiliate or injure the German people. 
We do wish to discredit and destroy the German 
military system and its resulting suppression of 
national and popular aspirations. All the prevail¬ 
ing signs indicate that this object can eventually be 
accomplished, even though a decisive victory in the 
field has become practically impossible, provided 
only the Allied governments will act resolutely and 
loyally as if they really believe in the democracy, 
for the safety of which they claim to be fighting. 
There are unmistakable symptoms of moral disin¬ 
tegration in Germany and of both physical and 
moral disintegration in Austria-Hungary. The 
Allied nations have every reason to be persistent 
and to keep up their military and economic pressure 
on their enemies, to accompany that pressure with 
diplomatic offensives and democratic or revolu¬ 
tionary propaganda, and finally to modify their 
domestic policies still further so as to earn the 
support of the mass of their own people. In the 
case of America, for instance, the government needs 
to go much further than it has yet done in insisting 
on a radical program of social and industrial 
democracy as a war measure. By doing so it would 
doubtless scare and alienate the more prosperous 
classes, but these classes are too much bound up 
with the existing order to go beyond a verbal pro¬ 
test. They cannot strike. The wage-earners not 
only can but will, unless their interests, which have 
been so misunderstood and neglected in the tradi¬ 
tional economic organization, are recognized and 
safeguarded. By so doing and only by so doing, 
can the Allied governments be assured of the 
popular support which may be necessary to obtain 
a clean peace. More and more the price of de¬ 
stroying the impossible military autocracy of Ger¬ 
many is coming to be destruction of the similarly 
impossible industrial autocracy in the United States 
and throughout the British Commonwealth. 


T HE letter of Mr. C. L. Vestal published on 
another page of this issue is typical of the 
attitude of many intelligent people towards the de¬ 
mand for a better organization of American war 
work. Our correspondent does not even consider 
how far the criticisms passed upon the existing or¬ 
ganization may be justified, and how far the pro¬ 
posed changes may contribute to the object for the 
fulfilment of which the American nation is mort¬ 
gaging its future productive ability and is offering 
up the lives of its sons. He judges the whole con¬ 
troversy from die standpoint of personal and party 
prestige. The President and his Secretary of War 
are in his eyes good safe Democrats, who are aiming 
to bring about a democratic peace, and who have 
exhibited a most encouragingly liberal attitude in 
their dealings with labor. Many of their critics 
are personal and partisan enemies of the administra¬ 
tion, who are only too anxious to disparage the 
President and everything he represents. Although 
they are now attacking him because of a lack of 
efficiency in his conduct of the war they will, if 
they succeed in their attack, use their success for 
the purpose of discrediting his whole domestic and 
foreign programme, and undermining popular con¬ 
fidence in him and in his ways and works. Every¬ 
one who accepts his general leadership in politics 
should, consequently, cease to consider the merits 
of the controversy and should rally to the support 
of the administration. It is an issue between the 
sheep and the goats, between the friends and the 
enemies of democracy. As for “ material efficien¬ 
cy,” that at best is an ill-favored and sinister thing, 
which was made in Germany and which can 
be safely dispensed with by good American demo¬ 
crats. 

It would be easy to interpret the argument of our 
correspondent as a plan for saving democracy at 
home at the expense of its fortunes in the present 
war, and any one who pleases can make the most of 
this obvious retort. But it is fairer to consider the 
objection on its strong rather than on its weak side. 
No one who is familiar with the perverted way in 
which political issues are framed up in democratic 
countries can deny some measure of reality to Mr. 
Vestal’s treatment of the existing controversy. An 
American citizen is frequently obliged to sup¬ 
port officials, even when he is not wholly satisfied 
with them, because he has shared their general 
political attitude, and because if he fails to suppcJW 1 
them he would be helping to confer power on people 
with whose general political attitude he entirely 
disagrees. If such an issue were presented at the 
present time, if, for instance, it were proposed to 
recall President Wilson and to substitute for him 
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a pro-war Republican, who was hell-bent on efficien¬ 
cy, the New Republic would unhesitatingly and en¬ 
thusiastically support the President. It would sup¬ 
port him because it considers his leadership in 
foreign politics and his preferences in domestic 
politics of prime importance to the American people 
in their oresent quandary. Much as we should 
regret the necessity of choosing between candidates 
who represented two such political desirables as 
sound general policy and able administration, we 
should, if forced to a choice, prefer sound policy. 
In making this choice we should do so without 
serious misgivings. Difficult as it may be to get 
able administration outr of the President and the 
Democratic party, the job would be child’s play 
compared to the job of getting a sound and liberal 
domestic and foreign policy out of the existing 
Republican leadership. Neither should we have 
any confidence that the Republicans would prove 
to be efficient, because they insisted stridently upon 
the word. For although sound policy is dependent 
for its success on able administration, able ad¬ 
ministration is equally dependent for its success on 
sound policy. If the Republicans had been running 
this war the breakdown would have assumed a dif¬ 
ferent form, but it might well have been even more 
complete and costly than it is. 

These considerations afford no excuse for failing 
to urge upon the President and Mr. Baker the im¬ 
provement of their administration of the war. The 
country is not now preparing for an early election. 
Its citizens are not yet presented with an exclusive 
choice between good Democrats who are superior 
to efficiency and a party of efficiency experts who 
consider Republican anti-Wilsonism to be the first 
qualification of an able administrator. The object 
of good citizens and of good friends of the Presi¬ 
dent and of his domestic and foreign policy should 
be to prevent the Republicans from having the op¬ 
portunity of stating the issue in such terms. For 
if this issue can be established during the Congres¬ 
sional campaign next summer, it will go hard with 
the President, with the Democratic party and with 
the liberal domestic and foreign policy represented 
by them. In peace the American democracy is 
usually indifferent to accusations of inefficiency 
against a government, but during war its attitude 
is bound to be different. It will inevitably and 
properly charge up to the administration any failure 
to return to the nation a full measure of tangible 
results for the national expenditures and sacrifices, 
’•^'latever attitude a citizen or a journal may have 
to take, when a choice has finally to be made be¬ 
tween the administration and its critics, the only 
effective way to “ support the administration ” now 
is to help it earn a large margin of credit with the 
American people by pointing out wherein its exist- 
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ing performance is open to criticism and indicating 
the needed remedy. 

The President and Mr. Baker have themselves 
justified the work of their critics. They have in¬ 
troduced many changes into the personnel and 
structure of their war administration, but they have 
delayed in doing so until after the criticisms had 
been published. Their reforms have already cured 
certain specific maladies. As yet, however, the 
ultimate malady which consists in the lack of an 
administrative plan and of some kind of civilian 
general staff to prepare such a plan, to modify it 
when necessary and to make sure of its being ex¬ 
ecuted, has been neglected. The American nation 
cannot emerge with credit from its supreme test 
unless more prevision, more anticipation of coming 
difficulties, more energy in overcoming them and 
more exhaustive and candid brain work is applied 
to the task of v/ar administration. Not only Mr. 
Baker’s department, but most of the other regular 
and improvised war services are being operated not 
by their brains but by their members. Practically 
every expert administrator in Washington, no mat¬ 
ter how well disposed he may be to the President, 
agrees to the truth of this criticism and is hoping 
the President will eventually act upon it. There is 
every probability he will—provided his enemies in 
Congress do not attempt to emasculate his executive 
leadership. 

But whatever form of staff organization the Pres¬ 
ident eventually adopts, its work will be hampered 
unless it can use as its instrument a munitions de¬ 
partment. Such a department is not, as the Presi¬ 
dent himself seems to think, a piece of bureaucratic 
mechanism, which a modern nation at war can 
perfectly well dispense with. A munitions depart¬ 
ment may be organized in many different ways, but 
the administrative idea which underlies it is in¬ 
dispensable to the successful organization for war 
purposes of a modern industrial nation. America 
will need during the next few months a prodigious 
volume of commodities and service in order to feed 
and supply its armed and civilian populations and 
those of its allies. It cannot obtain the needed 
volume of services and supplies without stimulating 
the production of essentials and diminishing the 
production of unessentials, and preventing the 
production of several essentials from interfering 
one with another. The object of what is known as 
a munitions department is to organize production 
so as to assure to the government the full volume 
of essential supplies and services at the smallest 
possible sacrifice of the less essential supplies and 
services. The departments as actually organized in 
France and Great Britain have been intrusted with 
only a part of this colossal yet indispensable task, 
and their failures, in so far as they have failed, are 
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due to the limitation of their organization. Their 
control over war production has been divided up 
with other departments. But it has been sufficient 
to prevent the deplorable condition now existing in 
this country, which is that of an industrial mecha¬ 
nism operating at only a fraction of its possible or 
usual productivity. 

Our correspondent makes a grave mistake in 
confusing this demand for the organization of 
production with the demand for a ruthless and in¬ 
human mechanical efficiency. The more successful 
the government is in organizing production even in 
the midst of war, the more it will be forced to 
recognize the social as distinguished from the 
merely economic nature of its task. For there is no 
way of organizing production without organizing 
labor, and there is no way of organizing labor with¬ 
out giving it a stake in the industry such as it has 
never yet been allowed to have. Ever since, for 
instance, the British government honestly tackled 
the task of organizing production for war purposes, 
it has been moving in the direction of an economic 
constitutionalism which conferred an increasing 
measure of industrial citizenship upon the British 
wage-earner. No attempt was made, as in this 
country, to bribe him with excessive wages, or ex¬ 
cept in the beginning to coerce him against his will. 
But he was assured fair wages, continuity of em¬ 
ployment, decent working conditions, and some 
measure of control over shop conditions in return 
for continuity and efficiency of labor. Hitherto no 
similar polity has been adopted in this country, 
and that is probably the /nose important reason for 
the low productive ability of the American in¬ 
dustrial mechanism of today. 

This matter of organizing production, instead of 
being one to which democracy can afford to be in¬ 
different, is in reality the ultimate problem of 
modern society no less in peace than in war. Let 
us suppose the modern nations suddenly become as 
eager and as determined to work for the better 
happiness of other people as they are now eager 
and determined to work for their mutilation and 
annihilation. Let us suppose they seriously tackled 
the problem of producing with the utmost economy 
of human labor the largest possible volume of 
economic goods and of distributing them among the 
largest possible number of people. We should 
then need to organize production of goods just as 
we now need to organize the production of war 
supplies and war services; and success in both cases 
would depend upon our ability to persuade men 
and women to work vigorously and intelligently for 
as many hours as they could without unwholesome 
fatigue. The timid and blundering attempt now 
being made to organize American productive ability 
for the destruction of human life is prophetic and 
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typical of the attempt which will have to be made 
ultimately by democracies to organize production 
for the enhancement of human life. A democracy 
is the one form of polity which cannot be indifferent 
to this organization of production, and which is 
bound to apply to the problem all the prevision, 
drive, science, expertness and patient thought which 
is necessary to success in obtaining it. A depart¬ 
ment which was capable of producing and distribut¬ 
ing the munitions needed during war might well 
develop into a department capable of producing 
and distributing the munitions needed for the 
normal peaceful and fruitful life of a whole society. 


The Wisdom of the Wise 

T is not often that the conservators of wisdom, 
the guardians of tradition in matters inter¬ 
national, give utterance to their thought on the 
practicability of the league of nations, on the pos¬ 
sibility of an enduring peace. But when they speak, 
they deal in disillusionment. How shall a satis¬ 
factory scheme of international organization be 
wrought out? Shall we have a permanent council, 
or only occasional conferences for the interpreta¬ 
tion of the original agreements ? Shall we organize 
on the principle, one nation one vote, or shall we 
weight the representation of nations on a basis of 
population, wealth, military or naval powder ? How 
shall we manage the international armies, without 
which, we are warned, international law is a New 
Year's resolution? Flow shall we prevent an ag¬ 
gressive member of the league from providing it¬ 
self with forces superior to those of the rest of 
the league, and thus set at defiance the common 
will of the nations? How shall we provide in our 
organization for the supplanting of empires that 
decay by empires bursting their confines by force 
of expanding energies? A fool, it is said, may 
ask questions that seven wise men can not answer. 
When a wise man asks questions, we, the plain 
citizens of America, who have not imbibed the wis¬ 
dom of Talleyrand and Metternich, Bismarck and 
Cavour, may expect to sink under a wave of moral 
discouragement. 

We do not remain downcast long, however. For 
the comfort of the analogy we recall that the wise 
were equally doubtful of the success of the Ameri¬ 
can experiment in republican institutions. That 
was a bolder experiment than is usually realized 
by us who have passed our lives under the stablest 
government in the world. A century ago were not 
the seeds of conflicting interests between the several 
groups of states already sending up vigorous 
shoots? Were there not already wide differences 
of classes, and bitter jealousies among them? With 
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such discordant forces bound together under the 
Constitution, the future, destined to alter the 
equilibrium of forces, looked ominous to the trained 
political prophet. What the politically wise failed 
to take into account, because they were not of it 
nor capable of feeling it, was the saving element 
of democracy. Our nation has become pro¬ 
gressively more stable politically, in spite of an 
enormous diversification of interests, because it has 
become progressively more democratic. The one 
dangerous undemocratic element in our original 
constitutional make-up, a slave-holding class, did 
indeed come near destroying us. We extirpated 
it by war; and by liss violent means we are pro¬ 
ceeding to extirpate other undemocratic elements, 
one by one. We still have privileged classes, and 
consequent social unrest and political disturbances. 
But we have reached a point in our development 
where even so good a conservative as Mr. Hughes 
foresees that in the future property and privilege 
will have to depend for their survival upon the 
democratic principle of service. With this 
achieved, our political security and stability will be 
as solidly based as anything human can be. So 
much we owe to the expanding force of democracy, 
of which the wise who forecast the course of na¬ 
tions know nothing. 

It is the democracies of the world that believe 
in a league of nations to ensure enduring peace. 
America believes in it, British labor believes in it. 
So also do the socialists oi; France and Italy, and 
even in Germany and Austria-Hungary the most 
democratic factions believe in it. Autocrats, aristo¬ 
crats, bureaucrats, professional diplomats do not 
as a rule believe in it. Nor should we who are 
democrats believe in the permanent efficacy of a 
league of nations, if we did not have confidence 
that, under the shelter of a league strong enough 
to ensure peace for even a generation, the rising 
flood of modern democracy will engulf autocrats 
and aristocrats and bureaucrats along with their 
unbelief. Why has the impatient and indocile Ger¬ 
man endured the rule of Junker and court? Be¬ 
cause they promised protection against foreign in¬ 
vasion. Why have the masses of the Magyars, 
the proudest race in the world, submitted to the 
dominance of the magnates? For the same obvious 
reason. On the European continent only the na¬ 
tions like Switzerland, Denmark and Norway, 
which have considered themselves immune from 
attack, have been able to proceed uninterruptedly 
with their democratic development. We wish to 
assure all nations immunity from attack, that the 
spirit of democracy may do its work. 

We recognize that no convention accepted by 
the nations at this time can provide for all the 
contingencies that may arise in a half century or 
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in a century. We recognize that the uneven growth 
of nations and empires would subject any such con¬ 
vention to a disruptive strain, if the nations remain 
as they are today. But they will not remain such 
as they are if we can do away with the imminent 
danger of war. And this we believe to be quite 
practicable. What we aim at is essentially nothing 
more than this: Let the nations be so bound to¬ 
gether that any one, proceeding to acts of aggres¬ 
sion, will understand clearly that the forces of all 
the rest will be thrown against it. As matters now 
stand in the world, this would mean that a nation, 
entering upon the ways of aggression would recog¬ 
nize clearly that it was entering upon a struggle 
against heavy odds, just as Germany, for all her 
trained armies and systematic preparations, is now 
Struggling against heavy odds. 

Imagine that a decade ago such a league had 
been formed. Would the Great War have been 
prevented? Austria, in attacking Serbia, Germany 
in attacking Belgium, would have been forced to 
count upon the combined opposition of all the na¬ 
tions now arrayed against them. It would have 
been a more effective opposition, too. If the United 
States had accepted the peace of Europe as an 
appropriate object of policy, we should not have 
been content to remain unarmed while Germany was 
arming. England would not have confined her 
defensive preparations to her navy. But even if 
the other members of the league had made no 
more effective preparations to balance those of the 
Teutonic empires, the risks of aggression would 
still have been too great for even German military 
adventurers to assume lightly. We can recall the 
anguish and indignation to which Germany gave 
vent when England joined fotces with France and 
Russia. The hope of a sLort^and merry war was 
extinguished; Germany, it was, seen, had to fight 
for her life. With a league of nations in existence, 
Germany would have known at the outset that she 
was backing up Austrian insolence at the price of 
a life or death struggle. 

The world now knows infinitely more about war 
and its agonies. It has a better realization of the 
fact that no one nation has a monopoly of military 
prowess. More than a generation must elapse be¬ 
fore any nation will boast that it is powerful enough 
to defy the world. Provided that we can form 
some kind of international system under which 
acts of aggression will necessarily challenge the 
world, we shall for a generation have no acts of 
aggression, no wars. Whether the system shall be 
one under which armaments are reduced to a 
minimum, or one under which military service is 
everywhere universal, is a matter that may work 
itself out as it will. All that is essential is that 
military adventure shall be made to mean the un- 
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style. People will read Sir Charles’s text who neglect his 
footnotes and I think that the quotation is from that stand¬ 
point unfortunate. 

(6) As to the fundamental theme of Sir Charles 
Waldstein’s book I can only reiterate my conviction that 
useful work in politics can only be achieved by emphasis 
on the functional aspects of ideas and institutions and not 
upon the pretensions they may make. I gladly affirm again 
my belief that his book has many useful dicta and wise 
aphorisms and is permeated throughout by a fine idealism. 
But it still seems to me a striking example of the way in 
which politics should not be studied.—H. J. L.] 


Criticizing the Administration 

S IR: After taking your magazine for about two years, 
and admiring it greatly, a few weeks ago I sent sub¬ 
scription renewal. I am already beginning to wish I hadn’t. 

I have always felt that the paper was a trifle cocksure, 
and somewhat addicted to “ wisdom after the event,” but 
these things were far overbalanced by its keenness of insight. 
The last few issues have gone so far in their attacks on 
the administration that I wish I had not renewed—if this 
attitude continues. Mr. Hard’s articles set the tune and 
the editorials sing to it, or perhaps it is the other way 
around. Either way comes to the same thing in the end, 
viz., what seems to me an unfair emphasis on obvious mis¬ 
takes, which seem large when viewed by themselves, but 
when placed among the successful events of which they are 
a part are far less spectacular. A case of text without con¬ 
text, as it were. 

Especially does Mr. Hard’s latest article (issue of Jan¬ 
uary 26th) leave a bad taste. “ Pursuing Mr. Baker ” is 
undoubtedly an appropriate title for both the matter written 
and the apparent attitude of the writer. He seems to con¬ 
sider Mr. Baker as a kind of rabbit, which is alwaj r s con¬ 
sidered fair prey for the hounds, which Mr. Hard’s title 
would seem implicitly to admit that he has joined. It is 
always a matter of regret, it seems to me, when a paper 
of the intellectual standing of the New Republic carries 
matter which tends to bring it down to the level of that 
Billy Sunday of politics, T. R. 

In the same issue, your repeated and cool assumption 
that the opinion of the paper is that of the American people 
strikes me as somewhat fantastic. Your apparent demand 
for supermen in government, and your implication that they 
can be had, also seems rather fanciful. Your seeming desire 
and readiness to reconstruct our people into a great machine, 
each individual becoming a cog, to revolve at the touch of a 
higher hand, seems repulsive to me. Is not such a philosophy 
driving us toward the very condition of psychology which 
we deprecate in our enemies’ countries, viz., making a god 
of material efficiency? I think that our people believe that 
there are worse evils than inefficiency, and perfect mechani¬ 
cal efficiency in a machine made of men and women is one 
of them. They have the instinctive feeling that the effi¬ 
ciency you clamor for is the foe of liberty and democracy. 
Germany is rheir blazing example. The Germans might 
have had democracy—they preferred efficiency. To me it 
seems demonstrably true, what you would probably deny, 
that to organize a nation as one vast machine, even sup¬ 
posing the machine to be endowed with noble purpose— 
for some other people—is to overthrow in that nation the 
very freedom for which we hope this war is being waged. 

Does it not strike you that the cleavage is beginning to 
appear between Mr. Wilson’s war aims—which we hope 
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are the nation’s as I am sure they are the New Repub¬ 
lic’s—and those of the almost impregnably intrenched forces 
of imperialism in this country? The trend can, it seems 
to me, be seen in the newspaper utterances of the great 
business leaders of the nation, together with the reports 
of their doings. I would gather that most of them have, 
more or less vaguely, perhaps, the glowing, golden vision 
of an America organized to the last minute detail, as a great 
commercial machine to dominate world trade after the war, 
and to make that dominance look real to her sister nations 
she is to have a great and self-renewing military establish¬ 
ment, with a mighty navy to control trade routes. In other 
words, it seems to me that our big business has almost the 
same dream and desire as the German junkers, done into 
an American edition. 1 do not mean that there is any 
definite scheme to bring about such a condition, but the 
trend seems to be that way. Is there not some reason for 
believing that the recent attack on the War Department 
derived most of its vitality from disgruntled corporations 
who have a vague feeling of uneasiness when they see that 
when Mr. Wilson says he wants a democratic peace he 
means it, for America as well as for Europe, and who have 
for a specific resentment Mr. Baker’s attitude toward their 
own relations with labor? Proof may be lacking, possibly 
will always be, but men are largely what their interests 
make them, and may we not trust imperialism everywhere 
to run true to form? 

C. L. Vestal. 

Chicago, Illinois. 


From the Christian Endeavor Society 

S IR: I have long been a reader and an admirer of the 
New Republic. I particularly like your attitude on 
questions of war and peace, but I received a severe shock 
from your issue of January 26th in reading the exceedingly 
irreverent article concerning an imaginary conversation be¬ 
tween Jehovah, Mephistopheles, and the Kaiser. 

I have never read anything more blasphemous in the 
works of the rankest atheists. 

If the New Republic wishes to keep the regard of people 
who have respect for God, religion and sacred things it 
surely will not publish another such article. 

Your editorials I always enjoy. They seem to me fair 
and just and well reasoned. 

Francis E. Clark. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


France and the League of Nations 

S IR: I wonder if the following extract from a letter 
from a member of the French Senate may not be of 
interest to you in connection with the editorial on France 
and the League of Nations, which appeared in the New 
Republic for January 5th: 

“ Who would have said three years ago when in derision 
of our efforts the war broke out, that today, before it is 
ended, the French government would officially create, 
doubtless in agreement with its allies, a commission for 
the study of the conditions under which a League of Nations 
might be established? Nevertheless this is the phenomenon 
which actually exists today, and of which I have the good 
fortune to tell you. And the most astonishing thing of 
ail is that the formation of this commission is due to M. 
Ribot, who certainly did not share our views three years 



































“LETS QUIT FIGHTING EACH OTHER” 

“For God’s sake, let’s quit fighting each other and fight the 
Kaiser.” 

This expressive statement, made a few days ago by Representa¬ 
tive Mason, Republican, of Illinois, should be read and re-read by 
those members of congress, both in the house and senate, who have 
been so busy with their criticism of the conduct of the war that 
they have had little time for anything else. It should be read and 
pondered by the constituents of those senators and representatives 
who, in this time of the nation’s crisis, are stirring up dissension 
instead of giving their hearty co-operation to those charged with 
the task of waging the war to a successful finish. 

It is an elementary proposition that, in the waging of war as 
well as any other task of great importance, co-operation is essem! 
tial to success. A divided house cannot stand; a nation tom by i 
dissensions cannot achieve the results of which it is capable in! 
armed conflict or any other line. And yet, in spite of these unde- j 
niable facts, men stand up in the senate of the United States and 
abuse public officials who are charged with the most important! 
duties which could be conferred upon any men or set of men. They; 
pick out supposed mistakes such as are bound to occur in any un- 
dertaking of the magnitude of this, and try to convince their 
hearers that such mistakes are characteristic, and not incidental. 

Not content with criticizing officials of the war department on 
the absurd theory that the war-makingmachinery of the govern¬ 
ment has “broken down,” some of these men actually clamor for 
j the making public of information that the head of the war depart- 
! ment insists would be of value to the enemy. Details as to how 
shipping is to be provided to carry United States soldiers to Eu- 
ropq and other similar information is requested in an insistent 
manner, and questions asked which are of exceedingly doubtful pro¬ 
priety, to say the least, in a public hearing. Those who ask these 
questions and insist upon this information contend, of course, it is 
essential to the interest of the nation and the successful prosecu¬ 
tion of the war, but we venture to say it will be rather difficult for 
them to get the average citizen to follow their line of reasoning in 
that respect. 

This bitter criticism of the war-making machinery of the gov¬ 
ernment would be decidedly out of place if it were kept within the 
walls of congress. One of the worst features of the matter is 
that no few people out of congress are encouraged by the things 
heard there to make criticisms that can do no good and may do 
harm. Instead of setting citizens generally a shining example of 
patriotic devotion to duty in a great crisis, some United States 
senators have made utterances that may be calculated to have 
quite a different affect, that may have a tendency to make de¬ 
structive critics of men who have not had the opportunity to study 
the matters inve u "“ 1 -~ t "“—' ’ ’ ~ - - 
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bullets. 

This kind of thing ought to be stopped. If those members of 
the senate who indulge in it will not change their tactics volun¬ 
tarily, their constituents should see that public, opinion in their 
states is aroused to such a point that they will be forced to stop or 
retire from public office. There are men in the senate today who 
i have lessened their capacity for usefulness by carping criticisms 
when they might have been of service, thru constructive sugges¬ 
tions, in the conduct of the war. ■ We have enough confidence in 
their constituents to believe they will retire such men to private 
life the first chance they get. 

“For God’s sake let’s quit fighting each other and fight the 
Kaiser.” 

The allies are going to win this war. They have rie-ht and 
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“LET’S QUIT FIGHTING EACH OTHER” 

“For God’s sake, let’s quit fighting each other and fight the 
Kaiser.” 

This expressive statement, made a few days ago by Representa¬ 
tive Mason, Republican, of Illinois, should be read and re-read by 
those members of congress, both in the house and senate, who have 
been so busy with their criticism of the conduct of the war that 
they have had little time for anything else. It should be read and 
pondered by the constituents of those senators and representatives 
who, in this time of the nation’s crisis, are stirring up dissension 
instead of giving their hearty co-operation to those charged with 
the task of waging the war to a successful finish. 

It is an elementary proposition that, in the waging of war as 
well as any other task of great importance, co-operation is essen¬ 
tial to success. A divided house cannot stand; a nation torn by 
dissensions cannot achieve the results of which it is capable in 
armed conflict or any other line. And yet, in spite of these unde¬ 
niable facts, men stand up in the senate of the United States and 
abuse public officials who are charged with the most important 
duties which could be conferred upon any men or set of men. They 
pick out supposed mistakes such as are bound to occur in any un¬ 
dertaking of the magnitude of this, and try to convince their 
hearers that such mistakes are characteristic, and not incidental. 

Not content with criticizing officials of the war department on 
the absurd theory that the war-makingmachinery of the govern¬ 
ment has “broken down,” some of these men actually clamor for 
the making public of information that the head of the war depart¬ 
ment insists would be of value to the enemy. Details as to how 
shipping is to be provided to carry United States soldiers to Eu- 
ropq and other similar information is requested in an insistent 
manner, and questions asked which are of exceedingly doubtful pro¬ 
priety, to say the least, in a public hearing. Those who ask these 
questions and insist upon this information contend, of course, it is 
essential to the interest of the nation and the successful prosecu¬ 
tion of the war, but we venture to say it will be rather difficult for 
them to get the average citizen to follow their line of reasoning in 
that respect. 

This bitter criticism of the war-making machinery of the gov¬ 
ernment would be decidedly out of place if it were kept within the 
walls of congress. One of the worst features of the matter is 
that no few people out of congress are encouraged by the things 
heard there to make criticisms that can do no good and may do 
harm. Instead of setting citizens generally a shining examnle of 
patriotic devotion to duty in a great crisis, some United States 
senators have made utterances that may be calculated to have 
quite a different affect, that may have a tendency to make de¬ 
structive critics of men who have not had the opportunity to study 
the matters involved at first hand. And a few destructive critics 
scattered here and there thruout the country can do an immense 
amount of injury. 

It is hard to measure the possibilities for harm of that kind of 
thing. Gov. Bickett’s telegram to the New York World was prob¬ 
ably a little extreme in charging critics of the war department in 
congress with responsibility for sinking of the Tuscania, by forc¬ 
ing Secretary Baker to give facts about the extent of the move¬ 
ment of troops to Europe, but it is quite possible that innocent 
iives may be lost thru such tactics at some time. Dissemination 
of the kind of stuff that has been handed out in the senate on one 
or two occasions by bitter critics of the administration may have 
as great possibilities for injury to the nation’s cause as German 
bullets. 

This kind of thing ought to.be stopped. If those members of 
the senate who indulge in it will not change their tactics volun¬ 
tarily, their constituents should see that public, opinion in their 
states is aroused to such a point that they will be forced to stop or 
retire from public office. There are men in the senate today who, 
have lessened their capacity for usefulness by carping criticisms 
when they might have been o£ service, thru constructive sugges- 
1 lions, in the conduct of the f ar. We have enough confidence in 
their constituents to believe they will retire such men to private 
life the first chance they get. 

“For God’s sake let’s quit fighting each other and fight the 
Kaiser.” 

The allies are going to win this war. They have right and 
justice on their side and are constantly developing a degree of mil¬ 
itary power that spells the undoing of | c ~ermany. But the task is 
no small one, and the co-operation of every man, woman and child, 
m and out of congress, is needed if a speedy and successful con¬ 
clusion of the struggle is to be brought about. Those who consume 
their time in nagging and fault-finding when they might be provid¬ 
ing such co-operation are rendering the nation a sorry service in 
the present emergency. 

, \ s . f time lor all Americans to get together, regardless of 

petty differences. This is not a political conflict. It is not the 
light ox any faction. It is the war of the American' people and 
incumbent upon them to forget petty animosities and to turn 
-luces toward the common enemy. That is the supreme duty 
of the hour. 


'.Jinston rixlem, 
2/9/1918 
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himself for ill tfie time and tumble he devotes to “doing’ 
good in the world” makes himself speedily impossible. Pose 
and pharisaism don’t go in this line of service. Nothing 
qualifies for it except that magic imagination which is able 
to occupy the other fellow’s place—and act by “inside in¬ 
formation” thus divined. 

Not for peculiar saintliness, however, will this task be 
crowded on the United States. Only because there is nothing 
in Europe or the near East that America can possibly want 
for itself, America by common voice of the Allies (doubtless 
by all Teutonic voices too) will be named the sole acceptable 
minister of reconstruction in these areas where government 
has to be made new. Geography thus becomes America’s seal 
of unselfishness. France and England can be suspected of 
all kinds of imperialistic designs in these regions; the 
United States is immune from even a plausible hint of lust 
for gain. What Americans do for service abroad is today 
and must needs be tomorrow undeniable service pure and 
simple. And that fact alone is bound to elect the United 
States big brother of Europe and Asia. Are the people of 
the United States great-spirited and self-sacrificing enough 
to be willing to see their Government accept the election— 
and fill the office with all the inevitable cost of it heaped on 
top the costs of war? 

Americans like to think that their nation has been more 
benevolent to the lesser peoples than any other great 
power. But for the most part they have taken care that this 
benevolence should be purely platonic. Only once has it 
actually cos/^oViething worth the mention—in the rescue of 
Cuba and in the guardianship of the Filipinos which un¬ 
expectedly Jesuljed therefrom.\lowever, the way this latter 
responsibility h&s been borne encourages the trust that our 
nation has the uemper and the nerve for greater duties in 
the same line. And if all this challenge to stay and serve 
looms^up injthe face of Americans when fighting is finished, 
no doubt they will still be heard singing: “We womt come 
back till it’s over over there!” 


MR. BAKER COMES BACK 

S ECRETARY BAKER’S second appearance before the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs was reassuring. 
It was so not merely because of what he said, but 
because of the way in which he said it. On his first appear¬ 
ance Mr. Baker was jaunty and at times almost flippant 
in his replies to questions from the- committee. Last week 
he was serious, frank and helpful, /the change was refresh¬ 
ing. It discloses an admirable quality in the Secretary of 
War—an ability to learn fr<rin events and to grow to meet 
changed conditions. ^ 

An administrative officer in a democratic government 
has no right to resent criticism, decently exprest and re¬ 
sponsibly supported. He has every right and an unescapa- 
ble obligation to meet it fully and frankly and to disarm 
it, if he can, not by retort but by facts. This Mr. Baker has 
now proceeded to do, and with gratifying success. No loyal 
American can regret that the head of the army organiza¬ 
tion of the United States has been able to put upon the 
record such a fine report of progress as Mr. Baker pre¬ 
sented. 

Our war work has been well done. Doubtless it might 
have been better done; of what human accomplishment 
could that not be said? Doubtless there have been errors of 
judgment; human judgment cannot escape fallibility. But 
that there has been any failure of spirit, of purpose, of 
devotion, of diligence, of application, has not been proved. 
Nor has it been shown that any capital errors in judgment 
have been committed. 

We may all be proud of the record. We may all be grati¬ 
fied with the spirit and the energy with which the great 
enterprize of hurling against German autocracy an army 
that will settle the matter once for all is being prosecuted. 
But we should all keep our critical faculties keen and 


bright. We owe two duties to our leaders in this fight: the 
duty of loyalty and the duty of critical judgment. Neither is 
of full value without the other. This is the people’s war. The 
people’s servants can only be kept to a high standard of 
achievement in it if the people support them wholeheart¬ 
edly and scrutinize all their acts with vigorous minds. 


THE BIG THREE 

I N the crises of life a man’s dominant characteristics 
come to the surface. Likewise in the crises of a nation’s 
life the statesman’s governing qualities determine his 
thought and action. 

Theodore Roosevelt, warrior patriot, is going up and down 
the land preaching preparedness, a vigorous prosecution of 
the war and an undiluted Americanism. 

William Howard Taft, humanitarian jurist, is devoting 
practically his entire time to the alleviation of human suf¬ 
fering thru the Red Cross and to the political reconstruction 
of the world thru the program of a League to Enforce 
Peace. 

Woodrow Wilson, teacher democrat, is converting the peo¬ 
ples of the earth to the principles of the founders of the 
United States to the end that all nations may dwell to¬ 
gether in unity and the world may be made safe for democ¬ 
racy. 


THE TOUCHSTONE 

A little knowledge is a dangerous thing, but it is a 
danger from which none of us is exempt. No one 
can be a specialist in every branch of human knowl¬ 
edge and the lawyer who leaves his office the assured master 
of every technical intricacy of his profession may enter the 
consultation room of his physician with all the innocence 
and credulity of a child of five. The most learned scientist 
may be as helpless in Wall Street as a Captain of Industry 
would be in a chemical laboratory. A question that con¬ 
fronts us daily is how to tell the legal specialist from the 
shyster; the medical specialist from the quack; the inventor 
■om the fancier; the original poet or artist from the self- 
adS^rtising professional “Bohemian”; religion from super¬ 
stition Even the faker has usually a sufficient store of 
catchwords and smatterings of information at his command 
to bewilder the layman; and in nine matters out of ten the 
best informed of us is but a layman. 

One of the best tests for determining the honesty and 
competence of the specialist whose knowledge whether ad¬ 
equate or inadequate at least outranges yours, is the manner 
in which he gives his explanations. The honest master of his 
craft is eager to make things clear to you; the charlatan 
to mystify you. The light of science is the daylight that 
shows every detail as it is; the light of magic, like the 
colored lights of a theater, aims to bewilder and delude. 
The scientist may use long words that you do not under¬ 
stand, but he does not use vague words that you are not 
meant to understand. Beware of the inventor who talks of 
“occult forces” or of secrets which not every one is to know. 
The chances are ten to one that he is kin to the Indian 
“medicine man” who holds his tribe in terror of his powers 
by the simple expedient of refusing to explain the incanta¬ 
tions which he recites and the symbols which fringe his 
robe. The chemist does things as wonderful as the medieval 
alchemist ever claimed to do, but we have more confidence 
in the chemist because he is willing to teach everybody else 
what he does and why. The teachings of astronomy are as 
strange as the lore of astrology, but the astronomer can 
demonstrate his method of predicting an eclipse whereas 
the astrologer will not tell you for what reason the position 
of a certain star on your birthday makes it certain that 
you will travel and fall in love with a dark lady. You must 
take his prediction on trust. 
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But this touchstone of candor applies to other fields df 
knowledge than the natural sciences. Every one knows that 
the shyster lawyer aims to confuse his client with un¬ 
familiar terms; that the patent medicine vender is mar¬ 
velously elusive in his references to the “mysterious prop¬ 
erties^ of his “secret discovery”; that the get-rich-quick 
sharper can treble your money by taking timely advantage 
of a “private tip,” and that the futuristic artist or poet 
explains that only the few can ever hope to understand his 
work and glories in the fact that it is “over the heads of 
the multitude.” 

Even in religion the same truth holds. Christianity is dis¬ 
tinguished from other religions in that its creeds are open 
for all the world to read. It has no esoteric doctrines peculiar 
to the priesthood; no “inner circle of illuminati”; no “mys¬ 
teries” for “initiates.” Even the Catholic Church, which bids 


the laity take their faith on authority, shares that faith un¬ 
grudgingly with every communicant. It was not so with the 
other faiths that contested with Christianity for the re¬ 
ligious mastery of the Roman world: the mystical cults of 
“neo-Platonists,” the secret orders of the Mithra worship 
and many other fashionable faiths from the Orient; it is 
not so with the theosophical, spiritualistic and Buddhistic 
cults which delight a certain section of the idle rich today. 
Christianity is and always was an open air religion of 
candor and democracy. The Christian does not treasure 
piety and virtue as the miser treasures gold; he wishes to 
make piety as commonplace as water and virtue as universal 
as sunlight. Christianity was the first religion that taught 
theology, that is, the deepest and most difficult truths of all 
philosophy, to the common people. And the common people 
heard it gladly. 



A LETTER ON LINCOLN FROM PRESIDENT WILSON 

Just now when the coming celebration of Lincoln’s birthday is emphasizing for us the parallel between his presidency and the stern 
task of the United States today . it seems particularly opportune to publish this letter of President Wilson’s in which he sums up 
his appreciation of the great leader of the Civil War. The letter was written at the time of the Lincoln Centenary in 1908 and sent 
to the committee in charge , of which Mr. Isaac Markens was chairman. The estimate of President Lincoln which President 
Wilson has here exprest was first written in an essay of his in “Mere Literaturepublished by the Houghton , Mifflin Company 















































THE STORY OF THE WEEK 



THE GREAT WAR 

January 25 —Hertling and Czernin 
state peace terms. French and Brit¬ 
ish aviators bomb Belgian and Ger¬ 
man towns. 

January 26 —The Rada declares a 
Ukrainian republic. Bolsheviki and 
Rumanians fighting in Bessarabia. 
German air raid on London. 

January 21 —Cunarder “Andania” tor¬ 
pedoed off Ireland. Pershing reports 
five wounded and three deaths from 
disease. 

January 28 —Italians take 2000 Aus¬ 
trians on Asiago plateau. General 
Wood wounded by explosion of a 
gun in France. 

January 29 —Supreme War Council of 
Allies meets in Versailles. Pershing 
reports four deaths from pneumonia. 

January 30 —Peace strikes break out 
in German munition works. Brest- 
Litovsk conferences resumed. 

January SI —Bolsheviki take posses¬ 
sion of Helsingfors, Finland. Persh¬ 
ing reports eight deaths from pneu¬ 
monia and three from other diseases. 


Raids in ^ht* English were very re- 
P . . luctant to adopt the German 

epnsa p rac tise of dropping bombs 
upon towns in the interior and the pro¬ 
posal to make reprisals for the air 
raids on England met with remon¬ 
strances from the clergy and other hu¬ 
manitarians. But as the German raids 
became more frequent and bloody the 
opposition to reprisals in kind was 
overcome and now aerial attacks are 
resorted to by all parties. On January 
25 French fliers penetrated twenty 
miles behind the German lines, drop¬ 
ping eight tons of explosives and tak¬ 
ing more than three hundred photo¬ 
graphs. The British dropt several hun¬ 
dred bombs upon the German airdromes 
and hangars about Cambrai and Douai, 
then extending their raids into the in¬ 
terior attacked the barracks and fac¬ 
tories of Mannheim, the railroad station 
of Treves, the steel works of Thionville, 
and the stations of Saarbrucken and 
Oberbillig. Of the German airplanes 
attacking the raiders sixteen were 
brought down, while the British lost 
only one. Four American aviators took 
part in the French bombing expedition. 

The Germans fpr their part report 
having attacked Dunkirk, Calais and 
Boulogne “with good effect” and hav¬ 
ing downed twenty-five enemy air¬ 
planes and three captive balloons with¬ 
in four days. Three raids were made 
on England early in the week, causing 
more casualties than any since last 
June. About eight o'clock on the night 
of January 28 two groups of Gorman 
airplanes crost the Essex coast and one 
the Kent coast, concentrating upon 
London. Some fifteen machines took 
part in the raid and four or five of 
them reached the capital, altho it was 
a clear moonlit night. Alarms were 
given by rockets, colored lights, bugles 
and steam sirens, so the population had 


time to seek shelter in the subways and 
basements. But Londoners are getting 
used to such bombardments and they 
do not cause the confusion and alarm 
that they did at first. Altho the firing 
kept up intermittently for four hours, 
most of the theaters continued their 
performances and the House of Lords 
did not adjourn. At the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society General Smuts, the. 
Boer commander, was giving an ad¬ 
dress when the police warned the au¬ 
dience to take refuge in the basement, 
but the warning was met with cries of 
“Cany on!” and General Smuts calmly 
continued his speech for an hour in 
spite of the cannonading. The casual¬ 
ties comprized 14 men, 17 women and 
16 children killed and 93 men, 59 wom¬ 
en and 17 children injured. One of the 
German machines was set on fire at a 
hight of two miles and the three mem¬ 
bers of the crew burned to death. 


On the Hills When the Austrian in- 
A « A * vasion took place last 
Above Asolo November it was feared 

and in fact expected that the Italians 
would have to withdraw as far as the 
Adige River before they could make a 
stand, altho this meant the surrender 
of Venice. But the invasion did not 
have the driving power that was antici¬ 
pated, and the Italians were rallied 
and reinforced so quickly that it was 
stopped at the Piave River twenty 
miles north of Venice. The attempt of 
the Austrians to circumvent the Piave 
and come down into the valley on the 
western side was frustrated, and the 
army of the enemy was held in the 
highlands between Asiago and Asolo. 

Instead of advancing in this sector 


the Austrians are losing ground. They 
have lost Monte Tomba, the 2400 foot 
hight that guards the pass thru which 
the Piave flows from the plateau into 
the lowlands. The French troops car¬ 
ried this point in a brilliant dash on 
December 31, taking 1400 prisoners, 
and the other day Italian patrols dis¬ 
covered that the Austrians had since 
evacuated their entrenchments for 
several miles. Their withdrawal had 
not been suspected because of an in¬ 
genious system of camouflage. Dummy 
soldiers had been put in the trenches 
with their helmets slightly protruding, 
and the muzzles of machine guns and 
heavier artillery were imitated by 
zinc tubes, gas pipes and big wooden 
logs. 

In the Asiago hills west of the 
Brenta River the Italians on January 
29 broke thru the Austrian lines and 
took over 2500 prisoners, including 
100 officers. The booty comprized six 
guns, a hundred machine guns and 
several thousand rifles. 

In the air the Allies have the su¬ 
premacy. The Italians brought down 
twenty-five airplanes in the fight on 
the Asiago plateau and the British re¬ 
port having shot up thirty-seven enemy 
airplanes and four balloons since No¬ 
vember. 


Rumanians and 
Russians Fighting 


It is rumored that 
Rumania is mak¬ 
ing peace with her 
former enemies, the Austrians, and 
making war with her former allies, the 
Russians. According to the documents 
unearthed by the Bolsheviki from the 
secret archives of the old regime Ru¬ 
mania was compelled by Russia to en- 



I’rcse llluntrulino 


THE DEADLOCK IN ITALY 


These are the two generals in command of the opposing armies now facing each other on the Piave 
line. General Diaz (at the left) was put at the head of the Italian army at the time of the recent 
Austrian advance. General Borovich (at the right) has just been given command of the Austrian 
and German forces against Italy. His appointment is construed as indicating a concession to the 
Slav element in Austria, since General Borovich is of Slavo-Croatian origin. His military tactics 
in the past have been uniformly defensive 
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Cmtrttl .V«cs 

THE SURVEYOR-GENERAL OF ALL ARMY PURCHASES 
Secretary Baker has forestalled congressional criticism by appointing as virtual munitions director 
for the army Edward R. Stettinius. one of the partners in the firm of J. P. Morgan and Company. 
He was put in charge of purchasing war supplies for the Allies at the beprinnin^ of the war and 
made contracts amounting to more than three billion dollars’ worth of goods. He has lately been 
in Washington advising war purchases. Mr. Stettinius* present position puts him in charge of the 
procurement and production of all supplies for the five army bureaus—Ordnance, Quartermaster, 

Signal, Engineer and Medical 


ter the war on the side of the Allies at 
a time when she was unprepared and 
the Russian court party were not sorry 
to have Rumania sacrificed, for it stood 
in the way of Russia’s advance to Con¬ 
stantinople. But the Bolsheviki seem to 
be treating Rumania worse than the 
Czar’s government, for the few Rus¬ 
sian troops that had been sent against 
the Austrians in Rumania are now fight¬ 
ing their way back thru Rumania from 
the south, while the Bolsheviki forces 
in Bessarabia are attacking the Ru¬ 
manians on the north. 

All nations, even the most barbarous, 
have hitherto held sacred the persons 
of envoys, but the Bolsheviki repudiate 
the morality of the past, so they had no 
scruples about throwing into prison the 
Rumanian representatives at Petrograd 
and confiscating the funds of the Ru¬ 
manian Government which were re¬ 
moved from Bucharest on the advance 
of the Austrians and deposited for 
safekeeping in Moscow banks. The 
British and French ministers at Petro- 
* r rad intervened in behalf of the Ru¬ 
manian representatives, altho this in¬ 


volved a de facto recognition of the 
Bolshevik government. In consequence 
of their interposition the Bolshevik For¬ 
eign Minister, Leon Trotzky, has re¬ 
leased and expelled the Rumanian dele¬ 
gation and stated that the Rumanian 
gold reserves, amounting to $600,000,- 
000, are held to be returned to the Ru¬ 
manian people. He has outlawed Gen¬ 
eral Stcherbatcheff, commander of the 
Russian troops in Rumania, as a rebel 
against the revolution and an enemy of 
the people because he cooperated with 
the Rumanians in disarming the revolu¬ 
tionary Russian troops. 

The conflict between the Rumanians 
and the Bolsheviki is over the posses¬ 
sion of Bessarabia, the Russian prov¬ 
ince lying next to Rumania on the east 
and separated from it by the river 
Pruth. The region adjoining the river 
is largely inhabited by Rumanians but 
was seized by Russia, quite unwarrant- 
edly, in 1878. Here are stored the re¬ 
serve munitions supplied by the Allies 
for the use of the Rumanian and Rus¬ 
sian troops in their campaign against 
the Austrians. The Rumanian troops 


have crost the boundary and seized 
these depots to prevent them from fall¬ 
ing into the hands of the Bolsheviki 
who, the Rumanians fear, would sell 
them to the Germans. The Red Guards, 
or Bolsheviki troops are, it appears, 
now trying to hold Kishinev against a 
besieging army of Rumanians. Kishi¬ 
nev is the chief city of Bessarabia and 
infamous for the massacre of the Jews 
that took place there in 1903. 


The Ukrainian The c * ntra j T ? ad \ or 
... assembly at Kiev has 
Repiihhc declared by a vote of 

508 to 4 the complete independence of 
the Ukrainian Republic. The proclama 
tion denounces the Bolshevik govern¬ 
ment at Petrograd for delaying peace 
and states that the desire of the 
Ukraine is to live on terms of concord 
and friendship with Rumania, Turkey, 
and her other neighbors. 

This appears to be a realization of 
nationalistic aspirations of the Little 
Russians of the Ukraine. But the Kiev 
Rada is not to have its own way. The 
Bolsheviki as internationalists have no 
sympathy with nationalistic movements 
and as representatives of the working- 
class they are determined that no other 
class shall have any power. They dis¬ 
missed by force the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly at Petrograd because other parties 
were in a majority, and they object to 
the Ukrainian assembly because it, too, 
is under the control of. the hated bour¬ 
geoisie or middle class. 

The Bolshevik faction has failed to 
secure a hold in the south of Russia 
as it has in the north. The Don Cos¬ 
sacks are in part at least opposed to 
the Bolsheviki arid so are the Ukrain¬ 
ians on the Austrian border. But the 
Bolsheviki claim they hold the region 
about Kharkov, which lies between the 
Don on the east and Kiev on the west, 
and a delegation of Bolsheviki from 
this region has appeared at Brest- 
Litovsk and claimed admission to the 
conference as the true representatives 
of the Ukraine. 

This upsets the Austrian plan, almost 
consummated, for a separate peace 
with Ukrainia, which would provide the 
Central Powers with the grain, cattle 
and metals that they very much need. 
Count Czernin admits that he is em¬ 
barrassed by this difficulty, because he 
docs not wish to interfere with the in¬ 
ternal affairs of Russia. If he continues 
negotiations with Kiev delegates he of¬ 
fends the Petrograd Bolsheviki with 
whom Germany and Austria are trying 
to make peace. If he recognizes the 
Khartov delegates he alienates his 
Ukrainian friends and loses the chance 
of splitting up Russia and getting 
immediate supplies. An independent 
Ukraine, if it could hold its own with 
the help of Austria, would entirely iso¬ 
late Rumania, which would then be 
obliged to make peace with Austria on 
any terms it could get. 

Austria's Advances recent restatement 
Toward America of the war aims of 

the United States drew from the enemy 
a much more definite declaration of their 
aims than had hitherto been elicited. 
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Both Berlin and Vienna reply seriatim 
to the fourteen points specified by 
the President. We place in parallel col¬ 
umns an abbreviated summary of the 
statements by President Wilson before 
Congress, January 8, by Chancellor von 
Hertling before the main committee of 
the German Reichstag and by Count 
Czernin,the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, before the Austrian delegation 
of the Reichsrat, on January 24. From 
this comparative summary we may get 
a general idea of the extent of agree¬ 
ment and disagreement, but the lan¬ 
guage of the original text is not the 
same and the tone of the three speeches 
is very different. 

Altho the German and Austro-Hun¬ 
garian Governments are in constant 
consultation over foreign policy and 
are supposed to be acting in complete 
harmony, yet their reaction toward the 
President’s proposals is in distinct con¬ 
trast. The German Chancellor adopts 
an attitude of haughty indifference, 
while the Austrian Foreign Minister 
manifests an evident desire to agree 
with the President on as many points 
as possible and he ends with a definite 
invitation to enter into a conference 
with the United States with a view to 
peace. After giving a report of the 
progress of the negotiations with Rus¬ 
sia at Brest-Li to vsk, Count Czernin 
says: 

When peace has been concluded with 
Russia it will no longer be possible, in my 
opinion, to prevent for long the conclusion 
of a general peace in spite of the efforts of 
the Entente statesmen. 

Altho I am under no delusion and know 
that the fruit of peace cannot he matured 
in twenty-four hours, nevertheless I am 
convinced that it is now maturing and that 
the question whether or not an honorable 
general peace can be secured is merely a 
question of resistance. 

President Wilson’s peace offer confirms 
me in this opinion. Naturally an offer of 
this kind cannot be regarded as a matter 
acceptable in every detail, for that ob¬ 
viously would render any negotiations 
superfluous. 

I think there is no harm in stating that 
T regard the recent proposals of President 
Wilson as an appreciable approach to the 
Austro-Hungarian point of view, and that 
to some of them Austria-Hungary joyfully 
could give her approval. 

Count Czernin leaves the case of Tur¬ 
key and the questions of Germany’s 
conquests in Europe and of her lost 
colonies to these countries, but makes it 
plain that “Austria-Hungary, faithful 
to her engagements to fight to the end 
in defense of her allies, will defend the 
possessions of her war allies as she 
would her own.” But as to Poland the 
Austrian Foreign Minister adopts al¬ 
most the exact language of the Ameri¬ 
can President: 

Wo also are supporters of an independent 
Polish state, which would include all ter¬ 
ritories and populations which indisputably 
are Polish. On this point we believe we 
should quickly come to an understanding 
with President Wilson. 

Finally, in his idea of a league of peoples 
the President probably will meet with no 
opposition in the monarchy. 

We. therefore, are in agreement in the 
main. Our views are identical not only on 
the broad principles regarding a new or¬ 
ganization of the world after the war! but 
also on several concrete questions, and dif¬ 
ferences which still exist do not appear to 
me to be so great that a conversation re¬ 


garding them would not lead to enlighten¬ 
ment and a rapprochement. 

This situation, which doubtless arises 
from the fact that Austria-Hungary on the 
one side and the United States on the other 
are composed of states whose interests are 
at least at variance with one another, 
tempts one to ask if an exchange of ideas 
between the two powers could not be the 
point of departure for a personal conversa¬ 
tion among all states which have not yet 
joined in peace negotiations. 

Count Czernin later gave emphasis 
to this point when in reply to inter¬ 
rogatories of the Socialist members of 
the Reichsrat he said that his speech 
was intended as much for President 
Wilson’s ears as for the committee be¬ 
fore him. 

Count Czernin’s act in holding out a 
hand to the President has naturally 
brought down upon him a storm of 
criticism from the Pan-Germans, who 
are determined to pursue the war to 
a victorious conclusion regardless of 
the feelings of Austria. Yet it is sur¬ 
mised in the German press that this 
step was taken with the concurrence of 
Chancellor von Hertling. The Socialist 
paper Vorwarts says: “Count Czernin’s 
fraternal kiss for President Wilson re¬ 
ceived the German Government’s bless¬ 
ing in advance.” 


The Peace Movement s P eec ^ 

. _ Chancellor von 

in Germany Hertlin* setting 

forth Germany’s peace terms has 
aroused unprecedented tumult thruout 
the country. On one hand the Pan-Ger¬ 
mans demand his resignation because 
he did not speak as a victor but is will¬ 
ing to surrender the conquests of Ger¬ 
man arms. On the other hand the So¬ 
cialists declare that he “will be hurled 
from power” unless he endeavors to 
secure a rational peace by spring. Philip 
Scheidemann, the leader of the German 
Socialists, in replying to the Chancel¬ 
lor in the Reichstag, denounced the mil¬ 


itary party for deceiving the people. In 
1916, he said, they promised that the 
U-boats and army would bring a decis¬ 
ive victory within six months: 

Alas, that period has long since passed, 
and while the U-boat has admittedly 
harmed England enormously, its chief visi¬ 
ble effect lias been the entry of America 
into the war. 

If the United States had not entered the 
war we may be sure the Russian revolution 
would long ago have brought a general 
peace. 

What about the army? Suppose the army 
should capture Calais and Paris; would 
that mean peace? I say “No!” 

Suppose the army conquered France and 
England; would that mean peace? I say 
“No!” for we would still have to conquer 
America. 

I am unable to see the day when Ger¬ 
many will say to the Entente, “We nre 
beaten ; we accept your terms.” I am equally 
unable to see the day when England and 
France or America will say the same to 
us. Let us give up illusions on both sides. 

Herr Scheidemann exprest the opin¬ 
ion that it was easily possible to reach 
an agreement on eleven of the fourteen 
points stipulated by President Wilson 
but he agreed with the Chancellor that 
the cession of Alsace-Lorraine to 
France was out of the question. 

The peace question has been carried 
from the Reichstag to the country. 
Both the Pan-Germans and the paci¬ 
fists are engaged in a popular cam¬ 
paign by holding mass meetings and 
breaking up the mass meetings of the 
other party. Shouts for peace and for 
Trotzky interrupt the Pan-German 
speakers and the “Marseillaise” some¬ 
times drowns out “Deutschland Ueber 
Alles.” Vorwarts sets forth in opposi¬ 
tion to the Chancellor three peace 
terms which, it says, would have the 
support of the great majority of the 
German people: 

First, honest concession of the right of 
self-determination to the Eastern peoples, 
including the right, if they so choose, of 
declaring their adhesion to Russia. 



COMPARISON OF THE PEACE TERMS 


AMERICA 


GERMANY 


AUSTRIA 

1 . 

Open diplomacy. 

1 . 

Open diplomacy. 

1 . 

Open diplomacy. 

2. 

Freedom of the seas ex¬ 

2. 

Freedom of the seas. 

2. 

Freedom of the seas. 


cept as closed by inter¬ 


England should give up 




national action. 


Gibraltar, Hongkong, etc. 



3. 

No trade war. 

3. 

No trade war. 

3. 

No trade war. 

4. 

Disarmament. 

4. 

Disarmament. 

4. 

Disarmament. 

5. 

Adjustment of colonial 

5. 

Reconstitution of world’s 

5. 

Leave the question to 


claims. 


colonial possessions. 


Germany. 

6. 

Evacuation of Russian 

6. 

To be settled with Rus¬ 

6. 

Now under negotiation 


territory. 


sia on principle of self- 


with Russian and Ukrai¬ 




determination. 


nian republics. Annexa¬ 






tion disclaimed. 

7. 

Belgium evacuated and 

7. 

Annexation disclaimed. 

7. 

Leave the question to 


restored. 


Details to be settled by 


Germany. 




negotiation. 



8. 

France freed and re¬ 

8. 

Annexation disclaimed. 

8. 

Leave the question to 


stored. 


Conditions of evacuation 


Germany. 


The wrong of Alsace- 


to be settled between 




Lorraine to be righted. 


France and Germany. 






No dismemberment of 






imperial territory. 



9. 

Readjustment of Italian 

9. 

Leave the question to 

9. 

Refuses to cede terri¬ 


frontiers along lines of 


Austria. 


tory. 


nationality. 





10. 

Autonomy for peoples of 

10. 

Leave the question to 

10. 

To be settled by Aus¬ 


Austria-Hungary. 


Austria. 


trian parliament. 

11. 

Rumania, Serbia and 

11. 

I^eave the question to 

11. 

Refuses concessions by 


Montenegro evacuated 


Austria. 4 


which the monarchy 


and restored. 




would permanently suf- 

12. 

Autonomy for peoples 

12. 

Integrity of Turkey and 

12. 

Turkish possessions will 


of Turkey. Free Darda¬ 


safeguarding of her 


be defended. 


nelles. 


capital. 



13. 

Independent Poland of 

13. 

To be settled by Ger¬ 

13. 

Independent Poland of 


all populations indisput¬ 


many, Austria and Rus¬ 


all populations indisput¬ 


ably Polish. 


sia. 


ably Polish. 

14. 

League of Nations. 

14. 

Sympathetically disposed. 

14. 

Agreed. 
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(c) Undcrvcood J Vndervcood 

ENTERING THE HOLY CITY 


Following the old custom of the Crusaders, gen¬ 
eral Allenby, commander of the victorious British 
forces, made a triumphal entry into Jerusalem 
on foot. The Turks and their German allies 
had already evacuated the city when the British 
troops took possession. Accompanying General 
Allenby and his staff are the commanders of the 
French and Italian forces who cooperated with 
the British in their successful drive 

Second, complete restoration of the inde¬ 
pendence of Belgium, without any division 
of the country between the Walloons and 
Flemings. 

Third, return of the occupied districts to 
France under the single condition that 
France shall renounce any claim to Ger¬ 
man territory. 

r The strikes in Austria have 

been brought to a close, but 
Strikes similar disorders have bro¬ 
ken out in Germany. The censorship 
is severe and several of the newspa¬ 
pers, including not only the Socialist 
Vorwarts but also the bourgeois Ber¬ 
liner Tageblcitt, have been supprest for 
discussing the strike. It appears that 
several hundred thousand workmen are 
out and that such essential war indus¬ 
tries as the Krupp works at Essen, the 
Vulcan works at Hamburg, the state 
mines of Westphalia, the shipyards at 
Kiel, and the munition factories of Ber¬ 
lin are involved. The movement seems to 
have resulted from the food shortage 
and resentment at the military party 
for having brought to nought the peace 
negotiations at Brest-Litovsk thru 
their grasping designs. According to 
Vorwarts the strikers presented an ulti¬ 
matum to the Government making the 
following demands: 

1. Accelerated conclusion of a general 
peace without indemnities or annexations. 

2. Participation of workmen’s delegates 
of all the countries in the peace pour¬ 
parlers. 

8. Amelioration of the food situation by 
better distribution. 

4. Immediate abolition of the state of 
Siege and n*stnr:itinn of tli<‘ right of publio 
meetings suspended by the military authori¬ 
ties. 

5. Abolition of militarization of war fac¬ 
tories. 

6. Immediate release of all political 
prisoners. 


7. Fundamental democratization of state 
institutions. 

8. The institution of equal electoral suf¬ 
frage by direct or secret ballot. 

The Government is trying to stop 
the strike by drafting the men into the 
army and by the use of force. In some 
places the troops refused to fire on 
the strikers. The immense prestige of 
Field Marshal von Hindenburg has 
been brought to bear and he has issued 
a warning that 

Every hour you lose means the weaken¬ 
ing of Germany’s defense. You are com¬ 
mitting a crime against our army and an 
act of cowardice against your brethren in 
the front trenches. 


German Opinion 
of the Bolsheviki 


The conference at 
Brest-Litovsk be¬ 
tween the repre¬ 
sentatives of Russia and of the four 
Central Powers began in December with 
the exchange of expressions of mutual 
esteem and confidence, and it seemed at 
first as tho all parties were in substan¬ 
tial agreement on the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples involved. But as soon as it came 
tc translating these generalities into 
concrete terms a wide gulf was dis¬ 
closed and the conference broke up in 
mutual recriminations. Dr. Richard von 
Kuhlmann, the German Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, in a speech before the Reichstag 
hurls back upon the Bolsheviki their 
charge that the German Government is 
tyrannical: 


Herr Trotzky twice declared in open dis¬ 
cussion that our Government has no other 
basis than force. The Bolsheviki maintain 
themselves by brutal force; their arguments 
are cannon and machine guns. Differences 
of opinion are settled by their getting rid 
of their opponents in a radical and satis¬ 
factory manner. The Bolsheviki preach 
beautifully but practise otherwise. 


In regard to the border provinces 
which Germany refuses to evacuate or 
refer for decision to popular vote, Dr. 
von Kuhlmann said that the national 
will could in such cases be better “ex- 
prest by a relatively small number of 
spiritually developed and patriotically 
inspired leaders” than by the masses. 
Referring to what Count Czernin says 
in regard to the ultimate gravitation 
of Poland to Austria, the German For¬ 
eign Secretary said: “Wehave precisely 
the same confidence in the attractive 
force of the great free German state 
for these peoples and German policy 
never will resort to petty police pres¬ 
sure or any similar methods, which in 
the long run would only have the con¬ 
trary effect.” 


Bolshevik Opinion 
of the Germans 


On the other hand 
the Bolsheviki 
said that it would 
be impossible to secure a fair and free 
vote in the border provinces while the 
German troopd occupy the territory 
n-n4 t.bnt. it would be absurd to take as 


expressing the will of the people those 
men whom the German military au¬ 
thorities have picked out to stand as the 
representatives of the conquered terri¬ 
tory. 

Chairman Joffe of the Russian dele¬ 
gation at Brest-Litovsk declares that 
the Germans were hypocritical in pre¬ 
tending to accept the Bolsheviki pro¬ 


gram of “no contributions and no in¬ 
demnities” : 

At first the Germans indicated a willing¬ 
ness to be reasonable, but clearer defini¬ 
tions of their position showed they expect 
Russia to reimburse German citizens for 
losses which they had suffered as the result 
of laws passed by Russia, but are unwilling 
to pay Russian peasants for goods com¬ 
mandeered by the Germans. 

The Germans argued that all contribu¬ 
tions exacted from occupied cities and ter¬ 
ritories as well as all requisitions were for 
supporting order and consequently should 
not be refunded. The German members said 
the Russian plan for creating an interna¬ 
tional fund to indemnify individuals for 
losses was impracticable and they also de¬ 
clared that submarine, Zeppelin and air¬ 
plane damages were not indemnifiable. 


A Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat 


It was expected by 
some that the rule 
of the Bolsheviki in 
Russia would be brief because they 
would be outvoted in the first elections. 
The elections went as expected, but the 
anticipated result did not follow, for 
as soon as the Bolsheviki found that 
they were in a minority in the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly they turned the guns 
of the fleet on the hall and the sailors 
cleared out the delegates. In place of 
this they set up an All-Russian Con¬ 
gress of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Del¬ 
egates, which promptly declared against 
a government by all classes and in fa¬ 
vor of a dictatorship of the proletariat. 
All power is to be held in the hands of 
the working class, who will be organized 
in local councils (soviets) and these 
joined in a national federation. The 
transfer of land to the peasantry is 
confirmed. All banks are nationalized 
and the National Committee is author¬ 
ized to repudiate the national debts of 
Russia “if they find it expedient, nec¬ 
essary or desirable.” 

The navy has been democratized and 
all commanders are to be elected and 
may be removed by the personnel com¬ 
mittees. The democratization of the 
army has meant its demoralization. 


Mr. Baker’s £ alf a million men in 
France soon, and a mil- 
e ense Hon more ready to go as 
fast as there are ships to take them, 
with the outlook for ships “not un¬ 
promising”—that was the message 
given to the American people by New¬ 
ton D. Baker, Secretary of War, when 
he appeared in his own defense before 
the Senate Committee on Military Af¬ 
fairs on January 28 to answer criti¬ 
cisms made by Senator Chamberlain 
and others. Mr. Baker spoke for four 
and a half hours, and made an excellent 
impression. 

Mr. Baker admitted that there had 
been a shortage of clothing, overcoats 
principally, in the National Army 
camps, extending in some cases at least 
to the first of January, tho the supply 
was adequate after that. But it was 
necessary that a large army be rushed 
into training. 

The Secretary stated that before the 
country entered the war the American 
uniform consisted of seventy-five per 
cent wool and twenty-five per cent cot¬ 
ton. Since the war an all-wool uniform 
had been provided. Shoddy had been 
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used in only a negligible percentage of 
cases. 

Mr. Baker discussed in detail accusa¬ 
tions of callous indifference to the needs 
of sick soldiers in the camps and lack 
of hospital equipment. He admitted 
that at the start there had been some 
miscalculation about the establishment 
of base hospitals, but this had been 
remedied. There was still a lack of 
trained nurses, which was difficult to 
fill. 

On the advice of French and British 
military experts, Mr. Baker said, the 
army in France was being provided 
with quantities of heavy artillery and 
ammunition made in France and Eng¬ 
land. This expedient saved much ship 
tonnage for the transport of men, and 
put no hardship on the Allied coun¬ 
tries, which had a surplus of munitions. 
The manufacture of heavy artillery was 
a slow process, he pointed out, but we 
are now manufacturing the French 75’s 
and other guns in increasingly large 
quantities. 

General Pershing, Mr. Baker de¬ 
clared, had influenced the final decision 
against the much discussed Lewis ma¬ 
chine gun. The General was opposed to 
using the gun for trench work, tho a 
considerable number had been sent over 
to be used in aeroplanes. The delayed 
adoption of the Browning gun for gen¬ 
eral use had not held up our machine 
gun output “for one second.” While the 
supply of machine guns in the camps 
here had been inadequate, the War De¬ 
partment was now rushing work on 
these guns to catch up with the de¬ 
mand. 

In France Pershing’s army was ad¬ 
equately provided, deficiencies being 
made up by Chauchat machine guns 
supplied by the French. 

Mr. Baker emphasized successfully 
the tremendous character of America’s 
military task, and her far-reaching 
achievement. At first, he pointed out, 
Balfour, J off re and other Allied lead¬ 
ers held that America’s part in the con¬ 
flict was principally to furnish indus¬ 
trial and financial aid. The rapid de¬ 
pletion of the Allied man power changed 
this, and a huge army was demanded 
of us. 

“Where, I want to know, in all his¬ 
tory can you find an achievement com¬ 
parable to that of America’s in raising 
such a great army from her citizenry 
in this period of time?” demanded Mr. 
Baker. “It has never been done before, 
and it is to America’s credit that she 
has accomplished it in the nine months 
we have been at war.” 

It was announced that Mr. Baker 
would be cross-examined by the Senate 
committee at a later date. 


_ A Previous to his appear- 

For Army ance feefore the Senate 

Purchases committee Mr. Baker had 
made several appointments in his 
department of a character to re¬ 
assure persons who were worried 
as to the personnel of the Sec¬ 
retary’s official family. His chief ap¬ 
pointment was that of Edward R. 
Stettinius, formerly president of the 
Diamond Match Company, to be sur¬ 


veyor general for all army purchases. 
Mr. Stettinius entered the firm of J. P. 
Morgan and Company after the war be¬ 
gan and had charge on behalf of the 
firm for all purchases for the Allies in 
this country. His work was considered 
admirable. 

Mr. Baker’s friends maintained that 
the Stettinius appointment met wholly 
the demand for a director of munitions, 
which took concrete form in Senator 
Chamberlain’s bill. The other Chamber- 
lain bill for the appointment of a super- 
Cabinet of three men to take over the 
conduct of the war seemed to drop out 
of sight during the week. It is not ex¬ 
pected to pass. 


Support for the 
Administration 


A revulsion of feel¬ 
ing in favor of the 
Washington Admin¬ 
istration and against the most persist¬ 
ent of its critics was apparent in most 
parts of the country thruout the week. 
Many representative business leaders, 
including Charles M. Schwab and The¬ 
odore N. Vail, spoke out in defense of 
the Administration’s vigorous efforts 
to make American strength effective 
in the war. Senator Borah, progressive 
Republican leader, in a public speech, 
declared that much of the criticism 
should not be taken too seriously and 
intimated that politics played a not in¬ 
considerable role in it. Several labor 
unions in different parts of the coun¬ 
try endorsed the war policies of the 
Administration and pledged their sup¬ 
port. 

The labor unions in particular mani¬ 
fested hostility to what they termed 


the reactionary character of the inter¬ 
ests represented in attacks upon the 
Administration. One union, the Central 
Labor Council of Los Angeles, affili¬ 
ated with the American Alliance for 
Labor and Democracy, issued an at¬ 
tack on Colonel Roosevelt and charac¬ 
terized his utterances as “seditious,” a 
term that has been applied with con¬ 
siderable freedom of late by many per¬ 
sons, including Colonel Roosevelt him¬ 
self. 

Colonel Roosevelt returned to Oys¬ 
ter Bay on January 24, rather precipi¬ 
tately, after a few days in Washington. 
His visit attracted surprizingly little 
editorial attention and can scarcely be 
said to have set the political pot boil¬ 
ing. Members of the Republican Old 
Guard flocked around him and appar¬ 
ently welcomed a return to his old- 
time party leadership, but at the din¬ 
ners and receptions given in his honor 
certain progressive Republicans were 
conspicuously absent. 


McAdoo Bans 
Railroad Lobbies 


A general order of 
far-reaching impor¬ 
tance, designed to 
conserve finances, and incidentally, dur¬ 
ing the period of Government operation 
to curb the great political influence of 
the railroads, was published by Director 
General McAdoo on January 28. The 
order forbids the carriers to pay from 
operating revenues any legislative 
agents, or attorneys not engaged in 
necessary legal work, or to expend 
money to maintain any associations of 
carriers not approved by the Director 
General, or for any political purpose. 



(£) Underwood d Underwood 

A NEW LAW I GIVE UNTO YOU 

The priest is reading the proclamation of the British Government to the people of Jerusalem, 
promising them freedom from molestation and the opportunity of living and working under a 
government that will aid instead of tryrannizing them. The Tower of David, where the priest is 
standing, was a meeting place of the people in the time of Christ 
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Passes are also put under the ban, save 
those few permitted under amendments 
of the Interstate Commerce law of 1887. 

Under private control railroad lob¬ 
bies had their legitimate uses, but Mr. 
McAdoo points out that they are now 
superfluous. The Federal Government, 
as directing head of the railroads, is 
not controlled by state laws, and all 
activity in connection with national 
legislation will be carried on by the 
Federal administrators. As many of the 
most high-priced attorneys in the coun¬ 
try have been employed by the rail¬ 
roads for political work, the new order 
is expected to effect a saving of mil¬ 
lions of dollars. The order will probably 
do away with the extensive publicity 
organizations maintained by the car¬ 
riers to conduct their campaign against 
Government ownership. 


Coal Shortage 
Continues 


Under a continuance 
of “bad railroad 
wfcather,” with two 
more snowstorms, the third and fourth 
within a month, not much progress 
was made toward clearing up the coal 
shortage. Reports from sections of the 
anthracite regions during the week 
showed a partial shutdown at mines 
for lack of cars. 

Along most of the eastern seaboard 
there were evidences of some improve¬ 
ment, but this had not reached as far 


as New England, where famine condi¬ 
tions prevailed. Thru the Middle West 
the shortage showed little letup. Many 
cities reported schools and churches 
closed, and a number of industrial 
plants were unable to operate for lack 
of fuel. Prospects for immediate gen¬ 
eral relief were not encouraging. 

As an additional blow for the sorely 
tried householder, Food Controller 
Hoover predicted an approaching meat 
shortage over the eastern part of the 
country. 


A Shipping Becaus , e ? hi P tonna f is 
. . . a vital factor, perhaps 

Dictatorship immediately the most 

vital factor in Allied war plans, the 
formation of an American-Allied Shlp- 
png Control Committee of three men 
to assume the dictatorship of trans¬ 
port on the Atlantic was an inevitable 
step. Announcement of the committee 
was made on January 30. The mem¬ 
bers are P. A. S. Franklin, president 
of the International Mercantile Ma¬ 
rine; H. H. Raymonds, recently ap¬ 
pointed Controller of Shipping at New 
York, and Sir Cunnop Guthrie, who 
will represent Great Britain, France 


and Italy. 

The object of the committee will be 
to make already available tonnage 
fifty per cent more efficient, to make 
good Secretary Baker’s boast of a mil- 
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THE VITAL NEED OF SHIPS 

These photographs, taken three months apart, are a graphic illustration of one of the enormous 
war tasks that the Government is accomplishing:. The desolate swamp above had to be cleared and 
made over into a great shipyard before the work could really begin on the ships which the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation was charged with turning out. The lower photograph show’s piles 
being sunk for fifty ship ways. Since it was taken keels have been laid for as many standardized 

cargo vessels 
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lion and a half troop^ ifi France by 
the year’s end, to pour a steady 
stream of food and supplies into 
Europe. A thoro cooperation with the 
Food Administration, the Railroad Ad¬ 
ministration and other Government de¬ 
partments is being worked out. 


An Eye on the 
Packers 


The investigation of 
the Federal Trade 
Commission into the 
devious ways of the Big Five in the 
packing industry has brought forth 
evidence tending to indicate that the 
packers controlled banks and other 
agencies, dabbled in politics for their 
own purposes, attempted to pull wires 
to prevent any investigation of their 
activities, and indulged in the familiar 
practise of local price-cutting to put 
trade rivals out of business. 

A report of the Trade Commission 
on its investigation into the hide and 
leather industry also exhibits the pack¬ 
ers in an unenviable light in connec¬ 
tion with the prevailing high prices for 
shoes and leather. Tho the slaughter 
of cattle and calves last year showed 
an increase of 30 per cent over 1913, 
and imports of hides had increased 70 
per cent over 1912, the packers were 
holding the hides at prices of 75 to 
100 per cent over those obtaining 
before the war. Tho tannery plants 
generally were working at far be¬ 
low normal capacity last year for lack 
of material, the packers were holding 
in storage about 50 per cent more 
hides than in 1916. They were paying 
17 per cent more than the previous 
year and charging 35 per cent more. 
In the case of one company the net 
profits showed an increase in one year 
from $945,651.37 to $3,576,544.27. 




“Liberty Following the urgent plea 

Bread” ^ord Rhondda, the Brit¬ 

ish Food Controller, asking 
for an additional 75,000,000 bushels of 
wheat from our already depleted sup¬ 
ply, President Wilson issued a procla¬ 
mation published on January 27 calling 
upon the country to curtail its consump¬ 
tion of wheat by thirty per cent. Bakers 
of bread and rolls are to reduce their 
use of wheat flour to eighty per cent 
of normal, and manufacturers of other 
wheat products to seventy per cent. 
Mondays and Wednesdays are to be 
wheatless days, and there is to be a 
wheatless meal each other day. Tues¬ 
day is to be observed as a meatless day, 
and Saturday as an additional porkless 
day, with one meatless meal daily. 

In accordance with the President’s 
proclamation, Food Controller * Hoover 
has issued new food pledges for house¬ 
holders and has requested patriotic cit¬ 
izens to eat the new war loaf, which he 
has christened “Liberty Bread.” The 
bread came into being on January 28. 
It started with a requisite adulteration 
of five per cent of some cereal other 
than wheat, and the percentage of adul¬ 
teration will be increased gradually to 
twenty per cent by February 24. In his 
statement Mr. Hoover points out that 
the percentage of adulteration in bread 
being used in France is forty per cent 
and in England thirty per cent. 
























HOW BIG IS BAKER? 


O NEXfcLi'tfose “last moments,” one 
of those curious and revealing 
farewells to old things, old con¬ 
ditions, old limitations that are 
at once the dread and the hope of war, 
came, here in a large room in the Sen¬ 
ate building—the very room where, 
only a few months ago, the lottery that 
established the order in which ten mil¬ 
lion young men were to be called to the 
colors was held. 

The Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs was seated behind and to right 
and left of its chairman, the littlest 
man in the biggest chair, before a great 
gilt mantel and mirror, beneath a 
glistening, lighted chandelier. There 
were other senators near, lounging, as 
senators do, even on the stiffest of all 
chairs; and more newspaper men than 
senators, at a long table; some con¬ 
gressmen, too, in that one small room, 
and more women than congressmen— 
knitting. 

Women are often in the official land¬ 
scape now. 

A lithe, slender, clean-jawed man 
standing among the senators, buried 
to his shoulders, as it were, in official¬ 
dom, was speaking, swiftly, eagerly, de¬ 
spite the noise and whisperings and the 
curtains flapping, the opening of win¬ 
dows when they were closed, the clos¬ 
ing of windows when they were open. 
For more than three hours he had 
spoken, putting together, bit by bit, a 
graphic picture. “Never, Senator,” 
he remarked a little later, “have I 
spoken so long, in one day.” from 10.30 
till 1 he had spoken, to pause then, in 
the neighboring restaurant to have 
luncheon, then to resume. And as he 
went on, little by little, the room lost its 
air of an inquisition, with a defendant 
on trial for his life; little by little a 
sense of closer intimacy and under¬ 
standing pervaded it, till at last the 
tired yet clear and resonant voice fairly 
leaped up to the paragraph: 

“Now, instead of having 50,000 or 
100,000 men in France in 1917,” he 
said impressively, “we have many more 
than that in France; and instead of 
500,000 men whom we could ship to 
France if we could find any way in 
which to ship them in 1918, we will 
have more than 500,000 men in France 
early in 1918, and we have available, if 
the transportation facilities are avail¬ 
able to us, and the prospect is not un¬ 
promising, 1,500,000 men who in 1918 
can be shipped to France.” 

He paused—for the Secretary, like 
the President, knows the arts of the 
speaker. 

He paused, and in that pause those 
who looked quickly saw the “last mo¬ 
ment” in America’s provincialism, 
goodby to military weakness. 

In that “last moment” the women 
stopped knitting, but there were no ap¬ 
plauding hands; men leaned forward, 
listening, and the critical, like the en¬ 
thusiastic, seemed for the nonce to give 
their support to the only kind of recog¬ 
nition that senators vouchsafe in meet¬ 
ings such as these. Then the Secretary 
heard what went to show his power no 
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less than the genuineness of the Chair¬ 
man, for Senator Chamberlain glanced 
up, smiled, a little guiltily, it seemed— 
smiled a little, somewhat in the man¬ 
ner of an indulgent pontiff—and said: 

“Mr. Secretary, why have you not 
felt it proper to let the public into your 
confidence with reference to these 
things that you are telling us now?” 

The Secretary replied substantially: 
“That’s the way armies are accustomed 
to do things.” 

That very morning one of his friends 
told me: “Psychologically Mr. Baker is 
a failure. That’s the whole trouble.” 

“You mean,” this friend was asked, 
“that within himself he is a failure?” 

“No,” he averred, “he is an amaz¬ 
ingly able man. I mean that there has 
been an effort, it seems, to get him be¬ 
fore the country as a failure.” 

“Why?” 

“I don’t know why.” 

And in the course of a whole break¬ 
fast he couldn’t tell why. 

“Blow the lid off,” a half dozen news¬ 
paper correspondents gave me as the 
specific for all Mr. Baker’s ills. 

“But you can’t tell all our military 
secrets to the enemy,” countered a 
United States Senator. 

Then came a business man, exclaim¬ 
ing: “I don’t see why he won't appoint 
a Minister of Munitions.” And he told 
at length what a sensation Waddill 


Catchings, of the National Chamber of 
Commerce, had created by telling the 
Senate committee that all of the Allied 
purchases in America in the first years 
of the war were made by Mr. Stettinus, 
the new Surveyor-General of Purchases 
of the War Department, and five as¬ 
sistants. 

T went up and down Washington and 
-L there seemed to be no class of individ¬ 
uals who were agreed about Mr. Baker 
except the officers of the army. As 
they explained, “We understand .” One 
said that of course his troop was short 
of saddles. “Why? Because those saddles 
have been sent to France for troops 
that were sent six months ahead of 
schedule.” Another said, “Well, what¬ 
ever the army’s shortcomings, we’ve 
good faith in Baker, and we know— 
any one'does who has studied military 
history—that diffusion of authority in 
an impossible war cabinet of civilians 
would be running counter to all our 
experiences in the Civil War, as the 
Army and Navy Journal points out.” 

There were a thousand other opin¬ 
ions, pro and con—as many as there 
were persons, it seemed. Looking back 
now one can see how much America 
was in the dark, how earnestly almost 
every individual was offering his pan¬ 
acea for all Mr. Baker’s ills. The town 
was rife with rumor, criticism, com¬ 
mendation, even bitterness, with the 
currents going gustily about a Secre¬ 
tary who, curiously, was judged by the 
run of people as about to go under, but 
upheld by the majority of all those who 
know him. “Of course he won’t be per¬ 
mitted to resign,” Senator Owen told 
me. “He is a very, very able man.” And 
so on—more opinions, right and left. 

The Secretary’s speech—his first 
speech—before the committee, Senator 
Chamberlain’s bills, crude tho they are, 
for a war cabinet and a ministry of 
munitions, his speech on the Senate 
floor with the disclosures that forced 
the blowing off the lid—all these fac¬ 
tors, with the misunderstood Garfield 
closing orders going before; more and 
more cries of inefficiency, more and 
more demands for full knowledge; all 
were tied into a mighty knot together, 
out of whose center writhed poor Mr. 
Baker. 

There was talk, too—the old, old 
usual talk—as soon as Colonel Roose¬ 
velt came to town, of his intentions in 
1920; talk also of forcing a coalition 
cabinet; much talk also from Bolshe- 
viki quarters about a gigantic conspir¬ 
acy to force universal military train¬ 
ing before the Tory elements lost their 
power altogether. 

There were a thousand and one opin¬ 
ions, and the most refreshing of them 
all I got from the Secretary himself. 
He was worn, a little slower than usual 
in his mental perceptions, tired, hag¬ 
gard, dusty; yet he took up his pipe 
and swung round in his chair, to smile, 
shake hands, and frown disapproval on 
the idea that there are any personal 
enmities driving their lances at him. 
“No,” he said, with apparent reluc- 
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tance to take up such an idea, “it's the 
natural thing, and it finds itself at the 
point of expression at this moment. 
The people of the whole country want 
to be assured that they are doing big 
things as fast as they can be done.” 

He paused, dispelled a few more mis¬ 
conceptions that I had carried to him, 
and added: 

“Other factors that must be consid¬ 
ered are that the affairs of the War 
Department are, perhaps more than 
those of any other department except 
the State Department, necessarily un- 
discussable. Vast things have to be done 
without being disclpsed because of the 
information that might be afforded the 
enemy.” 

He followed his thought further. It 
is characteristic of him to exhaust a 
theme, if he has the leisure. 

H E went on, thus, and explained how 
easily an impression of confusion 
and disorganization might be afforded 
to callers who long had knocked on cer¬ 
tain doors and found certain familiar 
faces, and now found strange faces, 
great alterations, all the appearance, 
often, of a lack of plan. “Everybody 
wants to help,” he said. “Every one who 
has an idea brings it, wants immediate 
action on it, because he has faith in it.” 

It became clear, little by little, that 
most of the criticism arose in the no¬ 
tion that the War Department had no 
plan. Mr. Bakers description of the 
adoption of the only plan practicable— 
a plan made imperative by the very 
nature of the circumstances of this 
war—has since been given, before the 
Senate committee. 

He discussed his plan, analyzed it, 
and it became clear as he did so why 
this lawyer and lover of books and 
flowers, who isn’t at all like a warrior, 
or a massive, grim-visaged “torch¬ 
eyed horrible,” is so fascinating to the 
President. Certainly, too, it became 
clearer that he has been acting in the 
light of a great deal of information— 
in a whole world, as he revealed in his 
testimony—comprehended by the War 
Department, that the public has known 
little about. 

In other words one should, in all 
fairness, in these discussions of Secre¬ 
tary Baker, which of course will con¬ 
tinue thruout the war, seek to look out 
on his problem from his desk chair, or, 
even, act more intelligently still, and 
seek to understand what are the deeper 
currents swirling now in the nation 
about him. It is only by doing that, that 
one can come near to understanding 
his difficulties. 

A member of the British Parliament, 
one who has won recognition there, no 
less than on the battlefront, told an 
audience here in Washington the other 
day that British labor, without whose 
support of course the cause of the Allies 
could hardly last a week, is as loyal as 
it is because of their faith in Presi¬ 
dent Wilson. 

To be perfectly blunt, it is well known 
by those who understand both sides of 
our industrial problem—and it is up to 
them very frequently to remind Mr. 
Hoover, Council of National Defense 


officials, and many others, that the war 
must, as advertising men say, “be sold 
to labor” here. That is, labor’s coopera¬ 
tion is absolutely the most essential of 
all war material. 

N OW it has been Mr. Baker’s lot to 
deal, for the President, with labor. 
He, as Chairman of the Council of Na¬ 
tional Defense, was charged with the re¬ 
sponsibility of bringing forth coopera¬ 
tion therein between capital and labor— 
in which struggle toward cooperation, so 
officials of the Council say, labor got 
the best of it. And for other reasons he 
is accused of having given in to labor. 
Perhaps he has given in to labor; per¬ 
haps there are, as is whispered here, 
labor troubles coming. Perhaps labor 
is lingering, too, on the job, as is whis¬ 
pered also. But Mr. Gompers has other 
ideas. The other evening, to a great 
audience—this, too, indicates some of 
the leavens that are working, to rouse 
opposition perhaps—that leader said, 
with the utmost confidence: 

“What will come out of the war for 
labor? In a word, disenfranchisement 
from every vestige of wrong and injus¬ 
tice. Out of this war the men of labor 
of the democracies of the world will 
come, standing upright; no longer like 
the man with the hoe. There is a new 
concept among mankind—the question, 
Am I my brother’s keeper? This war 
and the democracies of the world are 
going to answer in the affirmative. If I 
have read history right there has never 
been any great struggle in the history 
of the world that has not had its bap¬ 
tism in blood. And the great cause of 
human liberty and justice is being bap¬ 
tized in human blood; and the spirit 
of freedom, of human justice, of human 
brotherhood, will triumph here, as in 
Europe. I ask you to believe in the 
loyalty of the great mass of the people 
who toil.” 

There are in the air new triumphs. 
Listen, thus, to Secretary Daniels, 
whose speech is now reported for the 
very first time: 

“We have done more for democracy 
in six months of war than in six years 
of peace. Our soldiers who come back 
from France aren’t going to be any¬ 
thing but men. For in this war we are 
establishing a new spirit of universal 
equality and brotherhood. Too long has 
America been enslaved, too long has 
caste been enthroned. Kings will be 
relics, thrones will be in museums, here 
and abroad.” 

Was ever a challenge to opposition 
so pointed? 

And millionaires, even, are passing, 
it seems. 

For listen to ex-Congressman Kent: 
“We have done business on the basis 
of profit, and service and morals have 
been forgotten. We are suddenly con¬ 
fronted with the idea of doing business 
for service. Business henceforth is the 
exercize of social knowledge of foods, 
of labor, of life; work itself will be 
social—and no man shall use his prop¬ 
erty to the detriment of another.” 

These, without doubt, are vital 
things for men in high place to say, 
like the things the President said of 


the Bolsheviki. Such utterances, indeed, 
would have been inconceivable six 
months ago, even at a “Trench Dinner” 
of the Good Government League. They 
come to mind in the writing of this 
article simply to illustrate the fact 
that there are forces at work here just 
as definite in their character and just 
as vital to the welfare of the nation as 
the forces of big business and political 
parties. And all these forces revolve 
around Mr. Baker. For it is principally 
his task to deal with labor, as well as 
with industrial production; and it is 
principally his task to deal with cap¬ 
ital (he is Chairman of the Council of 
National Defense and of course the 
War Department is charged with mak¬ 
ing the bulk of war purchases), as well 
as with the army. Then, of course, there 
are political factors, but it is believed 
these are made too much of and some 
that are mentioned here are made too 
little of. There was nothing, thus, in¬ 
trinsically warranting the attention 
that was given the Chamberlain speech 
in the Senate. The Secretary was, in 
the first hearing before the Chamber- 
lain committee, a little supersensitive. 
He might better have been more con¬ 
genial, and after all, tho these hearings 
are like inquisitions, nevertheless it 
was only by dint of them that Mr. 
Baker was able to establish sentiment 
strong enough to remove Generals 
Sharpe and Crozier, that is, move them 
up to the War Council. 

T HEN Senator Chamberlain went on 
the floor of the Senate and did that 
typical American stunt called general¬ 
izing from a single instance. That is, 
he said that since there was evidence 
of a kind, from grief-frenzied parents, 
to show that one or two soldier boys 
had been neglected, therefore all of two 
millions must be neglected. The Presi¬ 
dent came down on him because no 
doubt he was fully aware how far in 
the Civil War the same method was 
pursued to embarrass the Administra¬ 
tion—the same old exceptions with the 
conduct of the war, the same hue and 
cry of business, even when Sherman 
was marching into Atlanta. 

“The big task of the War Depart¬ 
ment,” Secretary Baker told me, in an¬ 
other connection, “has been to relate 
industry as a factor in war.” 

That task has not been so great a 
part of the problem of any War Sec¬ 
retary before Mr. Baker, and he has 
done marvelous and statesmanlike 
things with industry. 

His testimony showed what marvels 
he has done with our military re¬ 
sources. 

There are a thousand and one other 
phases of his achievement that cannot 
be summarized here. There is no space 
here, for instance, to make an end of 
the foolish parallel often drawn be¬ 
tween the developing of the navy and 
the making of the new American army. 
There is no parallel. Appropriations 
show that the ratio of achievement is 
as seven to one. The war cabinet bill 
isn’t the least likely to become a law. 
The establishment of a ministry of 
munitions [Continued on page 2UU 
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Remarkable Remarks 


George Bernard Shaw —The autocratic 
game is up. 

Senator James H. Lewis —Socialism is 
already here. 

Lincoln Steffens —The Kaiser did not 
start the war. 

Dorothy Dix — Women regard the 
bachelor as a slacker. 

Emperor William —Without Him all 
would have been in vain. 

Elsie M. Sears —Do your girls regard 
you as a friend or as a boss? 

Tiie German Crown Prince— I hope 
to go to Canada after the war. 

TnE Mayor of Topeka— In Kansas the 
human nut attains its richest rarest flavor. 

Charles W. Mears —If people earn 
without spending, earnings eventually stop. 

Leon Tuotzky—T he English are the 
most chauvinistic nation on earth, without 
knowing it. 

George W. Perkins —I believe the en¬ 
tire system of financing campaigns is funda¬ 
mentally wrong. 

Otto H. Kaiin—I believe the Socialist 
state to be an impracticable conception of 
Utopian dreams. 

Karri Stephen S. Wise —The Middle 
West was slow in coming in, it will be 
slower in going out. 

Stephen Leacock —The lunch I like 
best is a beefsteak about one foot square 
and two inches thick 

Ed Howe —As soon as you tell a woman 
you love her she begins to think up stunts 
whereby you may prove it. 

Senator Stone — I charge that Theodore 
Roosevelt is the most potent and willing 
friend of the Kaiser in America. 

Lillian Whitney, M.D.— Why will 
women put themselves in the hands of 
charlatans for cosmetic purposes? 

Pres. Arthur T. Hadley —You took off 
your hat to the Yale spirit in the old days, 
you must do more than that today. 

Rev. Percy Stickney Grant —The pub¬ 
lic school is the last place “instinctive re¬ 
spect” for officials should be taught. 

Vice-Admiral Sato —It has long been 
my conviction as a naval man that a na¬ 
tion's armament should be merely defensive. 

Billy Sunday —It’s the God-forsaken 
gang who run things today who are let¬ 
ting the church go to Hell, not the common 
people. 

Prof. Scott Nearing — Profiteers! 
Profiteers! Digging gold out of the ground 
that is soaked with the blood of other men 
Profiteers! 

Dr. HAiyvF.Y M. Wiley —The man with 
false teeth has one advantage, he can take 
them out and give them a good scrubbing 
at any time. 

Charles E. Hughes —Leaders of every 
party have rejoiced at the moral and elo¬ 
quent leadership of the President of the 
United States. 

Maxim Gorky—T he woods came to meet 
us like a dark army, the fir trees spread 
out their wings like large birds, the birches 
looked like maidens. 

Ex-Ambassador Gerard — The Hun- 
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HOW BIG IS BAKER? 

(Continued from page 230) 
means the consolidating of purchases of 
army and navy and disturbance at least to 
the navy’s satisfactory system. 

Mr. Baker hasn’t conclusively triumphed, 
of course, yet he has displayed enough of 
his peculiarly modest and statesmanlike 
character to uphold the conviction held by 
most of the country that the President in 
his choice of men is extraordinary. 

The mass of the observers here appear to 
conclude that just as Mr. Daniels made 
good, just as three months ago he was as¬ 
sailed from every quarter, so Mr. Baker 
is, also, in for better days. 

Certainly the country must have faith in 
the President, and he cannot have Mr. 
Bnkor reassuring it every single day. 

The writer is privileged to give an illus¬ 
tration of this necessity of faith. He is 
able to state, in short, that instead of the 
universal condemnation of Doctor Garfield 
being justified, the Coal Administrator sim¬ 
ply did what had to be done for reasons 
he dared not divulge, and demonstrated 
himself one of the strong men here by do¬ 
ing so. The War Department was gratified, 
no doubt. Doubtless the navy was. Certain¬ 
ly the Allies were, for England had to have 
the 120 cargoes in the ships that the Gar¬ 
field order released. There was no way out, 
“in the face of the tremendous German 
offensive,” the writer is informed. “England 
was down on her knees for those supplies 
and munitions. It. made no difference if 
this whole nation had to shut down, those 
ships had to go. We would have lost the 
war if they had not gone, had attack come.” 

This information is permissible now be¬ 
cause it will reach readers too late to do 
any harm, for the ships concerned will have 
returned from the other side. 

Briefly, then, the closing order was im¬ 
perative primarily because of the failure 
of the railroads, an utter failure now no 
longer disputable. It was Dr. Hoover and 
Dr. Garfield—and President Wilson—who 
forced the railroads into the open. And 
when the exeeffives of the War Board 
threw up their hands and quit it is a fact 
that the Government took upon its own 
shoulders one of the sorriest messes ever 
handed to a good natured people: a mess, 
moreover, that had been hidden from the 
public and from the Government to no 
small extent, by the trained publicity agent 
of the War Board, one who represents 
twenty-five major corporations, exerts a 
tremendous censorship, and was carried 
right into the consultations of the Council 
of National Defense. 

These things show at least what under¬ 
currents our Secretary of War must strug¬ 
gle against. 

And they sustain one’s faith, too. in 
President Wilson and the group of admin¬ 
istrators he has got about him. 

Washington, D. C. 












































Presented each week in The Independent by GEORGE 
CREEL, Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Information, appointed by PRESIDENT WILSON. 


T HIS is a trying time for America. 
It is the peevish time. The tragedy 
of our losses in battle has not yet 
come to dignify us. The glory of 
our successes has not yet arrived to up¬ 
lift us. We are struggling with the 
drudgery of preparation, impatient, sus¬ 
picious, short-tempered. The railway 
trains are late and slow. Some businesses 
have been hurt and others killed. Fuel is 
scanty and houses are cold. Meals are 
wheatless and meatless and dear. Our 
enemies are busy among us with discour¬ 
aging rumors and irritating reports. 
Partizan criticism is stung into exasper¬ 
ated complaint. Class quarrels are aggra¬ 
vated. Every domestic grievance of a 
distracted people is made voluble. And, in 
the midst of it all, the Government is 
required to carry on the greatest under¬ 
taking that America has ever attempted, 
with unfailing success in every detail, 
calmly, attentively, with inexhaustible 
patience toward endless criticism and 
with unflagging cheerfulness toward un¬ 
flagging discontent. 

Not so long ago, a determined cam¬ 
paign of misrepresentation was waged 
against Secretary Daniels of the Navy. 
It received an incredible popular support. 
Time has proved it to have been baseless 
and unfair. The record of Mr. Daniels, 
since the war broke out, is now acclaimed 
one of the great performances of the 
day. A similar campaign against the 
Secretary of War has just achieved its 
hight of uproar. What are the facts 
about the War Department? 

In nine months, the military establish¬ 
ment of the United States has grown 
from a force of 100,000 men to 1,500,000. 

It has now as many trained officers as 
it had officers and men when war was de¬ 
clared. _ 

It is an army larger by more than 
half a million men than Lincoln had to 
defend the Union when the Union’s 
armies were at their largest. It is nearly 
six times as large as the army which we 
raised to fight the Spanish-American 
war. It is three times as large as the 
Grand Army with which Napoleon in¬ 
vaded Russia. 

To house and train this army, the 
Government has built sixteen permanent 
cantonments for the drafted men; sixteen 
other camps are housing National Guard 
Divisions; and seventeen regular army 
stations are taking care of the regular 
army recruits. 

The sixteen cantonments of the drafted 
men were built in three months, at a cost 
of $150,000,000. Each is a small city. 
The northern camps are steam heated. 
All have water supply, drainage, streets, 
hospitals, etc. They have been built at a 
time when labor and materials and trans¬ 


portation were already strained to the 
limit of their capacity by war work. A 
billion feet of lumber had to be moved to 
the camp sites. Hundreds of thousands of 
carloads of building materials were trans¬ 
ported and food supplies for an army of 
more than 100,000 workmen. 

These camps were prepared on schedule 
time. The recruits were moved into them. 
The railroads carried, in all, 1,300,000 
men to the camps or to ports of embarka¬ 
tion for France. To the men in the camps, 
six million blankets have been delivered, 
two million overcoats, eight and a half 
million pairs of shoes, three and a half 
million hats, five and a half million 
woolen shirts, two and a third million 
winter uniforms, nearly eleven million 
pieces of winter underwear, and so on. 
And every day 2500 carloads of food and 
coal are being hauled to the camps of the 
National Guard and of the National 
Army. 

The men have been comfortably housed 
in the cantonments, under sanitary condi¬ 
tions. They have been well supplied with 
the best of food. Some of the camps were 
short of overcoats in the early part of 
December, but all the shortages have now 
been made up, and at no time were the 
men short of heavy woolen underwear. 
There was no serious suffering, no priva¬ 
tion. There were no contract scandals, 
no graft, no shoddy work. 

The sites for the camps were selected 
by department commanders with the ad¬ 
vice of military boards, and upon these 
boards medical officers served. The bar¬ 
racks and hospitals were built according 
to plans approved by the Surgeon Gen¬ 
eral’s office. While in process of construc¬ 
tion, they were inspected by a committee 
of the American Medical Association, and 
the recommendations of that committee 
have been followed in allowing each 
soldier 500 cubic feet of space. There has 
been no overcrowding except in one can¬ 
tonment where there were at one time 200 
more men than the ideal minimum 
number. 

The medical experts feared that sick¬ 
ness would be most likely to break out 
in the larger permanent cantonments. 
They did not fear epidemics among the 
men under canvas. Yet it is among the 
men under canvas that disease has been 
most prevalent. The Government has 
hastened to supply larger hospital facili¬ 
ties to meet these unprecedented condi¬ 
tions. As a matter of fact, the percentage 
of sickness has been but little larger than 
it would have been among the same num¬ 
ber of men in civil life. It has obviously 
been due to the fact that the men, drafted 
from sheltered homes, were ignorant of 
how to protect themselves under condi¬ 
tions of outdoor life, new to them. 



Rumors of medical neglect 
have been easily disproved 
by the Secretary of War, 
who has showed that in the 
dozen cases thus far reported 
there have been found only 
two instances where neglect 


occurred and in these two in¬ 
stances the responsible offi¬ 
cers were court martialed 
and dismissed from the serv¬ 
ice. “No army was ever as¬ 
sembled nor can be,” Secre¬ 
tary Baker says, “which does 


President Wilson in his proclamation of April 15 said: 
“This is our opportunity to demonstrate the efficiency 
of a great democracy, and we shall not fall short of it!” 


not bring men together who have been 
exposed to communicable diseases to 
which they are not immune. And the most 
which can be done is to meet these con¬ 
ditions with every device and every sug¬ 
gestion which science and care can devise. 
And that is the aim of the Surgeon Gen¬ 
eral, and in the doing of this he has the 
support, and he knows he has, of every 
officer in the War Department from the 
Secretary down.” 

In England, Kitchener’s “citizen army” 
drilled for months in civilian clothes, with 
sticks for arms. To the draft army in 
our camps, 700,000 rifles were delivered 
at' the outset. These were inferior rifles. 
A remodeled Enfield rifle was prepared 
with interchangeable parts. Every soldier 
in our camps who is to carry a rifle now 
carries one of these improved Enfields. 
Every American soldier who has gone to 
Europe has carried one. And there is an 
adequate supply for every soldier who 
will go in the future. 

To each cantonment of the draft army 
138 machine guns of different types were 
delivered, for practise work, before the 
machine gun corps were ready for them, 
and for each camp of the National Army 
160 machine guns were provided. Lewis 
guns were ordered as soon as that gun 
had been adapted for the use of American 
ammunition. 

But the Lewis guns which were taken 
abroad by the marines have been re¬ 
tired from service by order of Gen¬ 
eral Pershing, and the men have been 
armed with the Chauchat rifles or light 
guns and with the heavier Hotchkiss guns 
which the French army prefers for land 
operating troops. The French are willing 
and able to furnish our troops abroad 
with all of these machine guns that are 
now needed. The Lewis gun is being 
taken by the army here as fast as it can 
be manufactured, and the factories are 
making improved machine guns, similar 
to the French type, for quantity produc¬ 
tion to supply our needs. Similarly, the 
British and the French governments, on 
their own initiatives, have offered to 
supply the American forces in France 
with heavy ordnance, because the British 
and French munitions works are now s 
producing more heavy guns than their 
armies need, and because the allied gov¬ 
ernments wish to save for other purposes 
the ship tonnage that would be needed to 
transport across the Atlantic big guns 
and ammunition for American use in 
France. 

These are the plain facts behind the 
complaints that our troops abroad are 
drawing on the meager French supplies 
for guns; that there has been neglect of 
the sick in our home cantonments; that 
our drafted men have been without rifles, 


without overcoats, and without uni¬ 
forms. 

These are the facts upon which the 
statement has been based that “the War 
Department has completely broken down.” 
They are not facts which in any way 
bear out a hundredth part of the criti¬ 
cism that has been founded on them. 
Scaled against the things which the de¬ 
partment h&s^one superbly, they are 
miscroscopic points to cavil at. That such 
a serious campaign has been successfully 
based upon them is a criticism of the 
American people. 

We have sent to France an army that 
is far larger than the most optimistic 
military experts expected of us. We will 
have half a million men there “early in 
1918,” says Secretary Baker. And the 
work that has been done to receive them 
in France has been almost as great as 
the work done here in order to send them. 
Docks have been built. A railroad of 600 
miles has been constructed. Depots and 
warehouses have been erected. An enor¬ 
mous plant has been needed, and it has 
been designed and assembled in America, 
transported to France in parts, and 
erected in its place there. Provision is 
being made on a scale to take care of a 
million men. And the million men will be 
trained and ready as soon as the ship¬ 
ping is ready to transport and supply 
them. 

This is a trying time. It is the peevish 
time of drudgery and impatience. But it 
is the time above all when the people of 
our country should not be peevish—when 
they should be cheerful and patient— 
when they should give support to their 
public servants until facts prove that the 
continuance of this support is unwar¬ 
ranted and unwise. 

Each month sees new thousands pour¬ 
ing across the sea to join the American 
Expeditionary Force in France. No man 
left behind has any right to consider his 
lot save in comparison with the lot of 
those who have gone forth to offer their 
lives on the altar of liberty. Here in 
America the worst that may befall us is 
discomfort, inconvenience or money loss, 
but our soldiers and sailors face daily 
the danger of death and the horror of 
those wounds that are worse than 
death. 

This is the thought with which we must 
lie down at night and get up with in the 
morning. We are safe at home while 
others go down into the valley of the 
shadow to fight for us. 

The least that we can do is to 
keep blazing the fires of courage and 
determination so that the light may 
flame across the sea into' the very 
trenches. 

Washington , D. C. 
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THE “GOEBEN” AND THE 


A BOUT a year before war was de¬ 
clared Germany sent two ships, 
the “Goeben” and the “Bres- 
lau,” into the Mediterranean. 
They were exceptional vessels in their 
respective classes. The “ Goeben” was 
a battle-cruiser and the best of that 
type which Germany possest, for she 
combined the swiftness of a destroyer 
with the armament of a battleship. She 
could make without pushing 28 Y 2 knots 
per hour and in her turrets she carried 
ten 11-inch guns. In her electric steer¬ 
ing and turret turning gear she was the 
last word in the application of elec¬ 
tricity to marine warfare. The “Bres¬ 
lau” was a small cruiser armed with 
twelve 4-inch guns, but her speed was 
nearly the same as that of the “Goe¬ 
ben.” The two ships could therefore 
work together, and as they were faster 
than any potential enemy ship in the 
Mediterranean they could undertake 
raiding expeditions and, if pursued, 
.could run away from any assailant like¬ 
ly to be encountered. Nobody seems to 
have foreseen the resulting possibili¬ 
ties, or to have taken effective measures 
to counteract them. Nor did the assign¬ 
ment of an admiral of distinguished 
reputation and especially familiar with 
Turkish affairs to so small a command 
apparently prove suggestive. 

In May, 1914, these vessels anchored 
off Constantinople and proceeded to es¬ 
tablish remarkably friendly relations 
with the Turks, whose officials welcomed 
them with enthusiasm. “ ‘Goeben’ days” 
and “ ‘Goeben* fetes” were arranged, 
visitors on board tvere lavishly enter¬ 
tained and when one of the periodical 
fires in the city broke out the German 
crews were landed to extinguish it. All 
of which went to show, as was then 
rumored, that Germany had completed 
an unusually altruistic transaction in 
selling the ships to the Turks, who 
wanted them to offset the purchase by 
the Greeks of our “Idaho” and “Missis¬ 
sippi” and so to elevate their navy 
above the condition of floating junk of 
which it was mainly composed. As we 
now know, the visit really marked the 
culmination of the intrigue which se¬ 
cured Turkey as the Kaiser’s ally, two 
months before the war started. 

M EANTIME a division of opinion 
among the German naval authori¬ 
ties not in the secret began to appear: 
some opposing the stationing of so small 
a naval force in the Mediterranean, 
others contending that should trouble 
ensue these ships added to the combined 
fleets of Austria and Italy (the latter 
country then being expected to throw in 
her lot with the Central Powers) would 
aid materially in challenging British and 
French supremacy in southern waters. 

The German ships received news of 
the first declaration of war against 
France while at sea on August 3d, four 
hours before it was known to the 
French fleet then mobilized at Toulon. 
There were at that time in the Medi¬ 
terranean two British battle-cruisers, 
seven cruisers and about a dozen de- 
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stroyers, all in the vicinity of Sicily and 
Malta. The German admiral promptly 
made for the Algerian coast, and the 
“Goeben” bombarded Bona and Phil- 
lippeville and then steamed westward. 
He did not mention where he was going 
—and the fact that he was steering to¬ 
ward Gibraltar was certainly not sug¬ 
gestive that his real objective was the 
Dardanelles. At all events, speculation 
exhausted itself in wondering whether 
he meant to attack the Rock or get out 
into the Atlantic. 

B ETWEEN Tunis and Sardinia he fell 
in with the British cruisers “Inde¬ 
fatigable” and “Inflexible” accompanied 
by the light cruisers “Weymouth” and 
“Gloucester.” As this was twelve hours 
before England declared war, no hos¬ 
tilities took place. The two squadrons 
passed each other in grim silence, with¬ 
out salutes and cleared for action. The 
British vessels swung into formation 
astern of the Germans and manifested 
an intention to follow. The German ad¬ 
miral, seeing that they were the more 
powerful force, proceeded with all pos¬ 
sible celerity to part company. “For 
twenty-four hours,” writes one of the 
“Goeben’s” officers, “everybody on board, 
including officers and warrant officers, 
took his turn at stoking and coal trim¬ 
ming. In the afternoon we had worked 
up to a speed of thirty knots and I 
thought every moment the ship would 
blow up. The ‘Goeben’ shook and trem¬ 
bled as she went thru the water, but, 
by evening, the British were out of 
sight and the harbor of Messina was 
safely reached.” 

But here the flnish of the German 
ships seemed inevitable. England had 
declared war and the British cruisers 
quickly beleaguered the port. The Ital¬ 
ians ordered the Teutons to leave within 
twenty-four hours and surrounded them 
with a cordon of destroyers to see that 
they did it. To go out meant certain 
destruction, to stay meant internment 
for the war. The German admiral and 
his officers brought ashore their wills 
and their valuables, and gave them to 
their consul, for Berlin had radio¬ 
graphed “His Majesty expects the ‘Goe¬ 
ben’ and the ‘Breslau’ to succeed in 
breaking thru.” And then, with their 
colors aloft, their bands playing and 
their men stripped at the guns, they 
steamed forth to meet—not the assem¬ 
bled array of Britain, but a single lit¬ 
tle cruiser, the “Gloucester,” upon 
which they contemptuously refrained 
from opening fire, nor even blocked 
her wireless warnings to the other 
British warships, which for some un¬ 
accountable reason had suddenly left 
their posts and gone to the Straits of 
Otranto. 

When the British admiral was court- 
martialed for thus withdrawing his 
squadron when the enemy was obvious¬ 
ly in his power, he was acquitted on 
the astonishing showing that he had re¬ 
ceived by wireless orders directly from 
the Admiralty commanding him so to 
do, which orders in fact had never been 
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sent. How German spies in the very 
heart of the Admiralty office managed 
to get hold of the secret signal code 
and to surround the forged official dis¬ 
patch with all the cryptic safeguards of 
identification may perhaps come to light 
after the war. But the mischief was 
done and the court-martial was satis¬ 
fied. 

The brave little “Gloucester,” how¬ 
ever, had no notion of being ignored, 
even if the Germans did show a strange 
desire to avoid her company and rush 
to the eastward. She launched a torpedo 
at the “Breslau” as that ship swept by 
her, which missed, and then hanging on 
at the rear she poured in such a savage 
fire that the great “Goeben,” which 
could blow her out of water with a sin¬ 
gle salvo, showed symptoms of slacken¬ 
ing her pace and turning back to de¬ 
molish her. Only then did discretion 
become the better part of valor, and 
before her huge antagonist could com¬ 
plete the turn, the “Gloucester” made 
her escape. Of course the “Goeben” 
could have caught her, but being des¬ 
perately short of coal prevented any 
chase. There was not enough fuel in 
the bunkers of the German ships to 
carry them to the Dardanelles, and to 
make matters worse, they learned by 
wireless that the affection of the Turks 
had cooled. The Sublime Porte seemed 
to have forgotten their existence and 
was stolidly showing a disposition not 
to let them enter the Straits. So they 
went to an unfrequented Greek island 
where nobody lived except some fisher¬ 
men who had not heard of the war and 
there received their coal. They also 
stayed there fuming with anxiety, for 
the British were searching for them and 
getting dangerously nearer all the time. 

A T last, in utter despair, they decided 
to force a passage to Constantino¬ 
ple no matter what the Turks might do 
to prevent. When they reached the Dar¬ 
danelles another surprize awaited them. 
Instead of a hail of big shells from the 
forts which guarded the entrance, they 
found a small steamer flying the signal 
“Follow me.” Four hours later the Brit¬ 
ish pursuers arrived to discover their 
entry refused and the Turks, under 
German direction, busily at work 
strengthening the defenses. Next day 
the “Goeben” and the “Breslau” lay 
in the Bosphorus off the Dolma 
Bagtche palace with the city of Con¬ 
stantinople under their guns. 

Not that it can be positively averred 
that the German admiral actually in¬ 
tended to resort to the last of argu¬ 
ments, but the hesitancy of the Turks 
this time in welcoming him contrasted 
painfully with the earlier love-feast, 
and besides indicated a certain weak¬ 
ness of backbone which needed tonic 
treatment, and of course in this par¬ 
ticular nothing would yield better re¬ 
sults than the immediate reinforcing of 
the Turkish navy by two such fine ves¬ 
sels as the “Goeben” and the “Breslau.” 
Had not the perfidious British grabbed 
the “Reshadie” [Continued on page 21+2 
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WHEN THE BOLSHEVIK TROOPS BY THOUSANDS MARCHED INTO PETROGRAD 
A psychological moment in the progress of the Russian revolution came , toicard the end of Kerensky's regime, when IS,000 armed 
Bolshevik sailors were sent into Petrograd to intimidate the crowds of revolutionaries and so to take possession of the capital 


THE MEN WHO LED RUSSIA IN VAIN 
The photograph at the right is the last one taken 
■of Premier Kerensky and General Dukonin, 
commander-in-chief of the army. Kerensky was 
jorced to flee from the capital and General 
Dukonin was stabbed to death by Bolsheviki 
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THE WRECK OF THE KREMLIN 
The Bolsheviki had not even the excuse of mili¬ 
tary necessity for the ruin of this beautiful 
structure in Moscow, famous thruout the world 
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Republican Politicians and Baker. 

The politicians or political lead¬ 
ers, composing the Republican Na¬ 
tional Committee, are preparing to 
meet in St. Louis next week, and 
without regard to the slightest trace 
of squeamishness about partisanship 
in time of war, will devote them¬ 
selves <o winning the next Congress 
lor the purpose of putting President 
Wilson in a hole or tying his hands 
so he cannot do anything. They pro¬ 
pose to make Secretary of War Baker 
the issue, and have already turned 
their newspapers and orators lose on 
him, notwithstanding the fact that 
Secretary Baker has been the most 
successful and the most efficient Sec¬ 
retary of War in the history of the 
country. In ten months he has done 
almost the impossible. He has a 
million and a half of men in train¬ 
ing, nearly 500,000 of whom are in 
France. And those men at the end 
of ten months are as well equipped 
and as well disciplined as were the 
soldiers of Great Britain at the end 
of twenty-three months, when they 
fought their first battle. No one 
could have done better. 

The Republican politicians need 
an issue. They tried Daniels and fell 
down; they hounded McAdoo with 
the result that it was only senseless 
barks and now they are after Baker. 

War with all its awful horrors— 
the dead and the dying in France— 
has made no difference with the Re¬ 
publican politician. While men and 
women of any and all parties lift 
their hands with holy horror at the 
awful carnage the Republican poli- 
ducks his head and deliberate- 
and cold-bloodedly bucks Wilson, 
success of this war is nothing a3 
to politics. My, no! 
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BAKER’S DEMOCRACY 


ward of the associated effort of demo¬ 
crats people everywhere, so that 

1 . ~ , whpn the wara is over neither we 

In the very .nature of things there f 

........ -nor they can have any monopoly of 

is more or less murkintss in \\ a&h- “ ur c ^ ... . 

Tx . , . ... that virtue, hut will be partners in its 

ington. It is to be expected that some xndT ' * - . . • - ~ 

, . . fflory. and so associates m the future 

scandal would result over so nnay <= u y * . 

• • x .. . . - , progress w'hich is to he made, 

contracts that are given-out. * & 

. “For we must never forget, when 

Search the records and Jt will be. ^ spe ^ k o£ democracy, that it is not 

an accomplishment it is not a thing 

all wars in all countries. f 

It was not to be expected That this 
war would be an exception. 

We cannot expect anything else un¬ 
til human nature undergoes a radical 
transformation. 

Theer is the dust of scandal over 
war contracts and other things done 
in the heat and excitement and need 
of speedy mobilization, things that 
never can be done in a better way 
until the very structure of govern¬ 
ment is changed. 

Commenting upon which Louis F. 

Post, in a publication called “The 
Public,” says that through it all 
shines the light of the spirit of our 
two foremost leaders—Woodrow Wil¬ 
son and Newton Baker. 

* Mr. Post says that they are execu¬ 
tives and doers of deeds and harbin¬ 
gers and prophets of a better day. 

Then he prints extracts from a 
speech delivered by Mr. Baker before 
the Southern Society in New York, 
that he says should be printed and 
widely reaJd and distributed. 

Not since Lincoln’s day, sarys Mr. 

Post, has any war leader sounded the 
call to higher duties in an address so 
lacking in sounding brass—in the] 
buncombe that will be tolerated no 
longer by the common man—that new 
sort of common man with his revolu¬ 
tionary habit, of measuring all things 
with the realities of his daily life. 

How numerous and predominant that 
species oj: man is today we have no 
means of knowing. But he has shown 
himself in formidable numbers in 
those industries and those sections 
where the spirit of the president has 
been nullified by the acts of men 
working at crosS' purposes. And the 
"‘Public” ventures the guess that only 
as that spirit permeates our govern¬ 
ment, only to the extent that democ¬ 
racy is applied at home, is maintained 
and fostered and extended as a vital, 
effective, dominant force, will our 
enterprise command the requisite 
popular support. That is why New¬ 
ton D. Baker is a great secretary of 
war, in a sense far transcending com 
siderations of mere military efficien¬ 
cy. 

The Banner is pleased to make ex¬ 
tracts from this wonderful address, 
which is commanding so much ad mb 
ration. \ ' 

Mr. Baker said: 

“There is a quality in this war 
which evokes a spiritual response and 
that will be a new kind of cement for 
the making of a stronger and more 
triumphant people when it is over. 

“We are not fighting this battle 
alone. I am not even ambitious that 
the glory of the final conquest should 
come to us alone. 1 would far rather 
have the triumph of democracy the re- 


that has been done; it is a system of 
growth, and . though today we might 
achieve what our limited vision pro 
claims to us as-the democratic ideal, 
its quality is such that when we stand J 
on what now seems to us the highest 
peak of that range, there will be 1 
greater heights to tempt and inspire 
ns. 

"And so, when thie war is over, and 

! the crude madievalism which at last 
I brings the Hohenzollerns and the 
itlapsburgs tb confront their fate in 
the young giant of the democratic 
spirit; when this contest is over and 
the David of democracy, has dealt 
with the Goliath of medievalism and 
autocracy, there will still be work for 
David to do worthy of his best efforts, 
and in the accomplishment of it large 
benefits to the race still remain to be 
achieved. * * * 

“It is a wonderful story, the align¬ 
ment of the nations which can truly 
be called civilized, against the ancient 
medievalism which survives in the 
heart of Europe. The hope of man¬ 
kind, so often' frustrated, apparently, 
is now to be accomplished. It could 
not be done in- Napoleon’s time, in 
spite of the French revolution, and its 
philosophy and its promise, because 
of what Denton called ‘The'' Allied 
Kings of Europe/ It could not he 
done in 1870 because they were still 
triumphant, hut out of the west, out 
of the youngest and latest and most 
hopeful of the nations of the earth; 
out of this young giant, fashioned out 
of all the peoples, who originate in a 
nevr- philosophy, little rivulets of it 
have gone over to other peoples in 
other parts of the world. 

“And now, in the fullness of time, 
this giant is full grown, and she joins 
hands with other peoples, who, though 
older, are yet the children of her spir¬ 
it and we are uartners now with great 
nations who have borne for three 
years heroically the brunt of this 
struggle, and at the end of it, out of 
the noise of battle and smoke of the 
battlefield, there arises the picture of 
a new fraternity of mankind—the 
sous ana daughters of civilization 
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~ ~ Mr. Roosevelt was on the platform 

WHY SENATOR CHAMBERLAIN’S with him an(1 it is an open secret that 
CHANGE OF FRONT? a movement was on foot to place the 

ex-president on the “war council i 

Hon. George E. Chamberlain, th^ oard .. whictl was to play its part in 
| distinguished senator from Oregon t]l8 {all elections program, 
j chairman of the senate committee yon But i ns tead of beholding every bu- 
j military affairs, recently said in d reau Q f every department of the 
] public address in the city of New United States government in a cob 
York that the United States govermr lapsed condition the country is treat- 
■ fnent had “fallen, down.” That every* 
bureau of every department was in¬ 
efficient. That the entire machinery 
| of government had about ceased fune- 
i tioning. 

No statement that he conic- have 
i uttered could have been more sweep- 
• ing. 

What must have been the effect of 
his speech in Germany? 

Germany had but recently made the 
same boast. Those in authority had 
ridiculed our army with the evident 
intention of creating the opinion 
among the great body of the Germafi 
people and throughout the German 
army that. Germany had nothing xp 
fear from the United States as th& 
whole military and naval establish 
mentg were inefficient and to make]; 


3d to the rather sad spectacle of be¬ 
holding the chairman of the senate 
committee on military affairs trying 
o recover from an inglorious tumble. 

His apology will hardly suffice for 
the harm he has done. 

The distinguished senator from Or¬ 
egon made an address before the 
Florida Bar Association last summer, 
and in the most eulogistic terms spoke 
of the magnificent and extraordinary 
•preparations that were being mad< 
by our war and naval establishments 
Among other things he said thru 
when wa^ was declared we only had 
a bare hhndful of airships and the 
were of #n obsolete type. 

The president had invited a cejj 
| ference with all the automobile mi 


I; ufac^urers in the country and 


t\ 

; M; 


„ ,, . . , laid bare their secret processes 

ready for war would require the work ^ 1 . a . 

manufacture before mm. and from t/ 


(whole was collaborated a type of pa 


of years. 

That long before the United States 
would be prepared for battle, either chine iighter in wel § ht and neater h 


on land or sea, Germany would have > 

time to conquer her enemies. 

Now, to bolster up these assertions, 

^ ,. .. . , t i being manufactured and the mi: 

here comes a* distinguished member , 


horsepower than any machine ever de 
jj vised, and that aircraft to the num 
her of seven thousand a month wen 


of the United States senate, the very 
head and front of the committee on] 
military affairs and publicly and amaz¬ 
ingly confirms every statement made 
by those in authority in Germany. 

Suppose, that General von Hinden- 
bnrg and Admiral von Tirpitz were 
to publicly proclaim tomorrow that 
t Germany’s military and naval estab¬ 
lishment had “fallen down.” what ef¬ 
fect would it produce in this coun¬ 
try? 

What effect would it produce in Ger- i 
many and throughout the war strick¬ 
en territories? , 

It would be electrical and we would 
have a right to feel that Germany was 
ready to sue for peace. 

We may well believe that Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain's speech has had tffe same ef¬ 
fect and the patriotic people of Ore¬ 
gon should be none too quick in ask¬ 
ing for his resignation. 

He has hit this country a solar 
plexus—a body blow. He has hit be¬ 
low the belt, because he is in a. posi-( 
tion to do so. I 

If there were any truths for his 
statements the effect of his utteranc¬ 
es would be fatal. 

Fortunately it has been shown that 
they are barren of facts. Mr. Cham- 
j berlain in a speech in the senate ad- 
. mits that his remarks were too sweep- 
| ing. That they were made under the 
impulse of the moment. That had he 
been sitting at his desk and had] 
time for reflection he would have; 
spoken with more moderation. 

He says that he spoke under the 
j spell of the moment, 
j We must conclude that he was hyp- 
! notized. There seems no other ex¬ 
planation. 


bers were to her increased. 

That was but a sample of our bus 
and,splendid preparations. The sam 
alertness and thoroughness were gc 
ing on in every department of tb 
government. 

Senator Chamberlain’s speech troi 
start to finish was entirely eulogist! 
and electrified his audience with tb 
most patriotic ardor. 

Why his change? 
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BAKER’S DEMOCRACY 

In the very nature of things there 


ward of the associated effort of demo-j 
crati<? people everywhere, so that 
when the wara is over neither we 
they can have any monopoly of 


is more or less murkincs's in Was^ but will be partners in its 

ington. It is to be expected that some ^ ^ associates the future 

scandal would resuit over so n. my » - wWch is to be made, 

contracts that are given-out. „ For we must ne ver forget, when 

Search the records and it will be of democracy, that it is not 

found that that has been the case in | an accomplishment it is not a thing 


all wars in all countries. ^ 

It was not to be expected that this 
war would be an exception. 

We cannot expect anything else un¬ 
til human nature undergoes a radical 
transformation. 

Theer is the dust of scandal orer 
war contracts and other things done 
in the heat and excitement and need 
of speedy mobilization, things that 
never can be done in a better way 
until the very structure of govern¬ 
ment is changed. 

Commenting upon which Louis F. 
Post, in a publication called “The 
Public,” says t.ha^ through it all 
shines the light of the spirit of our 
two foremost leaders—Woodrow Wil¬ 
son and Newton Baker. 

• Mr. Post says that they are execu¬ 
tives and doers of deeds and harbin-, 
gers and prophets of a better day. 

Then he prints extracts from a 
speech delivered by Mr. Baker before 
the Southern Society in New York, 
that he says should be printed and 
widely reaid and distributed. 

Not since Lincoln’s day, sarys Mr. 
Post, has any war leader sounded the 
call to higher duties in an address so 
lacking in sounding brass—hi the} 
buncombe that will be tolerated no 
longer by the common man—that new 
sort of common man with his revolu¬ 
tionary habit of measuring all things 
with the realities of his daily life. 
How nurperous and predominant that, 
species oj: man is today we have no 
means of knowing. But he has shown 
himself in formidable numbers in 
those industries and those sections 
where the spirit of the president has 
been nullified by the acts of men 
working at cross" purposes. And the ! 
‘‘Public” ventures the guess that only 
as that spirit permeates our govern¬ 
ment, only to the extent that democ¬ 
racy is applied at home, is maintained 
and fostered and extended as a vital, 
effective, dominant force, will our 
enterprise command the requisite 
popular support. That is why New¬ 
ton D. Baker is a great secretary of 
war, in a sense far transcending cotv 
siderations of mere military efficien¬ 
cy. 

The Banner is pleased to make ex¬ 
tracts from this wonderful address, j 
which is commanding so much admbi 
ration. \ . i 

Mr. Baker said: 

“There is a quality in this wav 
which evokes a spiritual response and 
that will be a new kind of cement for 
the making of a stronger and more 
triumphant people when it is over. 

“We are not fighting this battle 
alone. I am not even ambitious that 
the glory of the final conquest should 
come to us alone. I would far rather 
have the triumph of democracy the re- 


that has been done; it is a system of 
growth, and . though today we might 
achieve what our limited vision pro¬ 
claims to us as-the democratic ideal, 
its quafity is such that when we stand | 
on what now seems to us the highest 
peak of that range, there will be 
greater heights to tempt and inspire 
ns. 

"And so, when this war is over, an & 

the crude medievalism which at last 
brings the Hohenzollerns and the 
Hapsburgs tfc> confront their fate in 
the young giant of the democratic 
spirit; when this contest is over and 
the David of democracy has dealt 
with the Goliath of medievalism and 
autocracy, there will still be work for 
David to do worthy of his best efforts, 
and in the accomplishment of it large 
benefits to the race still remain to be 
achieved. * * * 

“It is a wonderful story, (the align¬ 
ment of the nations which can truly 
be called civilized, against the ancient 
medievalism which survives in the 
heart of Europe. The hope of man¬ 
kind, so often ‘ frustrated, apparently, 
is now to be accofnplished'. It could 
not be done in Nbpoleon’s time, in 
spite of the French revolution, and its 
philosophy and its promise, because 
of what Denton called ‘The' Allied 
Kings of Europe/ It could not be 
done in 1870 because they were still 
triumphant, but out of the west, out 
of the youngest and latest and most 
hopeful of the nations of the earth: 
out of this young giant, fashioned out 
of all the peoples, who originate in a 
new- philosophy, little rivulets of it 
have gone over to other peoples in 
other parts of the world. 

“And now, in the fullness of time, 
this giant is full grown, and she joins 
hands ‘with other peoples, who, though 
older, are yet the children of her spir¬ 
it and we are partners now with great 
nations who have borne for three 
; years heroically the brunt of this 
struggle, and at the end of it, out of 
the noise of battle and smoke of the 
battlefield, there arises the picture of 
a new fraternity of mankind—the 
sons ana daughters of civilization 
joining hands to protect the sacred 
principles upon which the freedom of 
mankind rests. * * * 

“The American people have shot 
through all their preparations for this 
war an influence of idealism and mor¬ 
ality which is a new thing in the 
world. About our training camps 
new conditions have arisen. All sorts 
of modem, advanced notions with re¬ 
gard to the amusement and entertain¬ 
ment and recreation of young men, 
in order that they may be virile, 
strong and migh-minded, have been 
adopted, not because of any particu-, 
i lar wisdom in any place, but because 
of the unanimous judgment and de¬ 
mand of the American people and so, 
when our army goes abroad, it will 
be a knightly army, not an army of 
conquest that expects to come home 
with a chariot and somebody chained 
to the wheels and loaded up with ma¬ 
terial spoils, but an arpy that is going 
to live and die for the fine fruits of 
a high idealism and a purified nation¬ 
al morality.” 


^ " Ah- Rocs evell~was~on the platform! 

WHY SENATOR CHAMBERLAIN’S with biTn and it is an open secret that; 

CHANGE OF FRONT? a m0 vement was on foot to place the: 

- ex-president on the "war council; 

Hon. George E. Chamberlain, th<, boar<r wb ; cb was to play its part in 
distinguished senator from Oregon r a ]j elections program, 
chairman of the senate committee bi But j ns tead of beholding every bu- 
military affairs, recently said id d reau Q f every department of the 
public address in the city of united States government in a col- 

York that the United States governy lapsed condition the country is treat¬ 
ment had “fallen, down.” That every 
bureau of every department was in¬ 
efficient. That the entire machinery 
! of government had about ceased func- 
j tioning. 

• No statement that- he could have 
I uttered could have been more sweep- 
; ing. 

| What must have been the effect of 
his speech in Germany? 

Germany had but recently made the 
same boast. Those in authority had 
ridiculed our army with the evident 
intention of creating the opinion 
among the- great body of the German 
people and throughout the German 
army that Germany had nothing tp 
fear from the United States as th '& 
whole military and naval establish 
mentg were inefficient and to make 
ready for war would require the work 
of years. 

That long before the United States 
would be prepared for battle, either 
on land or sea, Germany would have 
time to conquer her enemies. 


Now, to holster up- these assertions, , , , , 

’ * „ * . _ - , being manuractured and the 

here comes a* distinguished member _ _ w 


of the United States senate, the very; 
head and front of the committee on] 
military affairs and publicly and amaz¬ 
ingly confirms every statement made 
by those in authority in Germany. 

Suppose that General von Hinden- 
burg and Admiral von Tirpitz were 
to publicly proclaim tomorrow that 
Germany’s military and naval estab¬ 
lishment had “fallen down.” what ef¬ 
fect would it produce in this coun¬ 
try ? 

What effect would it produce in Ger¬ 
many and throughout the war strick¬ 
en territories ? , 

It would be electrical and we would 
have a right to feel that Germany was 
ready to sue for peace. 

We may well believe that Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain's speech has had the same ef¬ 
fect and the patriotic people of Ore¬ 
gon should be none too quick in ask- 
ing for his resignation. 

He has hit this country a solar 
plexus—a body blow. He has hit be-j 
low the belt, because he is in a posi-j 
tion to do so. 

If there were any truths for his 
statements the effect of his utteranc¬ 
es would be fqtal. 

Fortunately it has been shown that 
j they are barren of facts. Mr. Cham- 
| berlain in a speech in the senate ad¬ 
mits that his remarks were too sweep- 
! ing. That they were made under the 
j impulse of the moment. That had he 
been sitting at his desk and hadj 
time for reflection he would have; 
spoken with more moderation. 

He says that he spoke under the 
spell of the moment. 

We must conclude that he was hyp¬ 
notized. There seems no other ex¬ 
planation. 


>d to the rather sad spectacle of be- 
loiding the chairman of the senate 
committee on military affairs trying 
:o recover from an inglorious tumble. 

His apology will hardly suffice for 
the harm he has done. 

The distinguished senator from Or¬ 
egon made an address before the 
Florida Bar Association last summer, 
and in the most eulogistic terms spoke 
of the magnificent and extraordinary 
preparations that were being mad< 
by our war and naval establishments 
Amon^ other things he said that 
when WJUf was declared we only had 
a bare handful of airships and thi 
were of dn. obsolete type. 

The president had invited a ct( 
ference with all the automobile ms j 
ufag&rers in the country and tW 
j izjld bare their secret processes 
anufacture before him. and from t e 
whole was collaborated a, type of na 
chine lighter in. weight and greateijh 
horsepower than any machine ever de! 
j, vised, and that aircraft to the num 
ber of seven thousand a month wer< 

the num 

bers were to be increased. 


That was but a sample of our bus; 
and^splendid preparations. The sam 
alertness and thoroughness were gt 
ing on in every department of til 
government. 

Senator Chamberlain’s speech troi 
start to finish was entirely eulogisti 
and electrified his audience with th 
most patriotic ardor. 

Why his change? 
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How would you like to be Secretary Baker and push this wheelbarrow? The boys on the side line would do it better (in 
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direct control of Riga and Odessa. He must be content with 
the promise of trade concessions and freedom of the ports 
from a capitalistic Government. That is to say, he must be 
willing to leave Russia at the mercy of whatever commercial 
policies the future Germany and Austria may see fit to ap¬ 
ply. The Bolsheviki cannot help thinking, too, of the in¬ 
ternal problems which await them. Sooner or later the 
forces of reaction will assert themselves. We have the 
precedent of all history for that. The Russian people, in 
their moments of trial and despondency, will be asked to 
think upon what the Bolsheviki have done with a great heri¬ 


tage, with a nation which they found pressing forward 
steadily to the community of the open seas, and which they 
left crippled and isolated. It is for these reasons that the 
Bolsheviki cannot permit Germany to “determine” a barrier 
of new states between Russia and the rest of the world. 
The “self-determination” which the Bolsheviki have in mind 
for the disputed Russian lands is like the compromise estab¬ 
lished in the ancient debate between Free Will and Deter¬ 
minism. The border lands are to have freedom of choice, 
but it is to be exercised within a Sphere determined by 
Russia's necessities as well as their own. 


The Breakdown of a Political Offensive 

By “LAMOND” 


B EFORE the War Department trenches there has broken 
down a promising political offensive. Instituted in the 
Senate, strengthened by an inadvertent Senatorial exaggera¬ 
tion at a mellow New York luncheon, reinforced by a hasty 
arrival from Oyster Bay, it was confidently believed that 
this move threatened a serious inroad upon the Presidential 
terrain. At first a distinct advantage was gained owing 
to a tactical error on the part of the War Department's 
commander, coupled with the enemy's use of some extremely 
effective ammunition. A hasty change of front by the de¬ 
fence, together with an effective return fire, well in the 
open, saved the day. The skirmish at this writing seems 
nearly over; the field commanders have already parleyed at 
a Capitol repast, and while the arms are not yet grounded, 
it is plain that the heaviest fighting is a thing of the past. 
More than that, the Presidential commander-in-chief has 
Announced himself a “bitter-ender” in his refusal to coun¬ 
tenance any hostile raid into his lines. Hence it appears 
that victory is bound to rest with his eagles. 

This, in brief, is a military summary of the turmoil 
through which Washington has just passed. The attempt 
to constitute a super-Cabinet must fail before the Presi¬ 
dent's unyielding opposition—he is reported to have asked 
those who first urged it what would happen to the super- 
Cabinet if it should fail to agree with him. A stern Pres¬ 
byterian set of the jaw accompanied the fiat he has just de¬ 
livered to the dozen Democrats called to hear his last word 
on the subject, and it is strengthened by his refusal to ac¬ 
cept Mr. Baker's proffered resignation. Mr. Wilson will 
s urel y cling through the rest of his term to Mr. Baker as 
he has clung to Secretary Daniels. Him Mr. Wilson has 
seen grow, under a terrific fire of criticism, from a raw and 
tactless country editor into an efficient and entirely satis¬ 
factory Secretary of the Navy, inspiring and leading a ser¬ 
vice that has had no scandals and that is performing up 
to its highest traditions, to the great profit of the Allied 
cause. 

Now, why is it that the War Department is obviously 
not doing as well; that grave errors have been proved to 
its discredit; that Mr. Baker has made several fundamental 
mistakes, of which not the least was the manner of his first 
appearance before the Senate Military Committee; and what 
is going to be the upshot of the battle between Committee 
and Secretary? To answer the first question properly one 
would have to go far back into the history of the War De¬ 
partment and discuss its origin and the various attempts 
to reorganize it. Suffice it to say that, despite the efforts of 


Elihu Root, Henry L. Stimson, and Lindley M. Garrison, a 
thoroughgoing reform of the Department and the army 
has never been essayed; that throughout the preparedness 
campaign of 1915-16 the warnings of those who urged that 
the best preparedness would be, not to vote a single addi¬ 
tional officer or soldier, but to constitute a modern, busi¬ 
ness-like War Department and to inject a really military 
spirit into the army itself, fell upon deaf ears. Curiously 
enough, the deafest ears were those of the very Senator— 
Mr. Chamberlain—who is now so surprised and pained that 
the antiquated War Department with its cliques and its 
“system” has failed to work as it ought to. Politics may 
have had something to do with this. On the other hand, 
well meaning as Mr. Chamberlain is, he is a man of dis¬ 
tinctly limited mental vision and power. Like most of our 
legislators, he has never beheld an efficient military organi¬ 
zation at close range. Any opponent of the Senator from 
Oregon would have scored upon him very easily had he 
simply pointed out that the Senator worked upon an army 
preparedness measure for nearly a year with the avowed 
object of fitting the army for the possibility of getting into 
the war. Congress and President followed his lead, yet we 
had no sooner got into the war than an entire reorganization 
of the army had to take place, under which the carefully 
built up National Guard organization was destroyed, and 
our regiments and brigades, divisions and corps, were hastily 
made over on the French model—after some of our troops 
had actually reached France. Throughout the Senator’s 
army legislation there was a marked refusal to profit by 
any of the actual experiences abroad either before or during 
this war. 

And that has been characteristic of the army itself; it 
is reported that it took the first American contingents about 
six weeks in France to find ofit that they really had some¬ 
thing to learn, and that they would not be able to walk 
through to Berlin, for all their fine American adaptability 
and courage. That has also been the attitude of the War 
Department; such reforms as have come have been piece¬ 
meal; the Department could not be induced to see that it 
needed to be built over from top to bottom like a bankrupt 
industrial company. It has been so content with its red tape 
that the creation of a General Staff by Mr. Root failed in 
any considerable degree to change the situation. Hence 
the Department has been but little better fitted in system 
and spirit to cope with this war than it was with the Span¬ 
ish War. Now, Mr. Baker not only failed to see through 
this and demand a complete reform; he has, to the disap- 
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pointment of the younger element, flown in the face of 
European experience and retained many old generals who 
are too set and too rigid to learn new tricks. He is even 
using generals now retired for age in high commands—and 
they are not Hindenburgs. To remedy the defects of or¬ 
ganization that he finds, he has had recourse to civilian 
boards like the Council of National Defence and the War 
Industries Board—whose very existence is proof positive 
that the War Department's organization is all wrong—and 
he has created a War Council, a General Munitions Board, 
and now a Surveyor-General of Purchases, whose duties are 
somewhat hard to define. There is thus being built up a 
many-headed organization which is undoubtedly speeding 
up matters, but which may prove terribly costly and cum¬ 
bersome and more and more difficult to coordinate. Perhaps 
this is the best that can be done under fire; it is open to 
question whether any really thorough reform is now pos¬ 
sible. 

But the Secretary has at least shown that he can profit 
by mistakes. His tone at the second hearing was so straight¬ 
forward and so earnest, and he showed such a readiness to 
admit mistakes and to profit by criticisms, that he largely 
disarmed his critics. The latter can properly flatter them¬ 
selves that they have accomplished much good by their at¬ 
tacks. In the first place, the country has in consequence 
learned a great deal about the conduct of its affairs and the 
progress of its army, and has ascertained that much that is 
remarkable has been achieved—it has even been told things 
now that the Germans were previously quite aware of, but 
that our press was not allowed to communicate. Secondly, 
Mr. Baker has been awakened to the need of speeding things 
up, and to the realization that there are well-armed critics 
steadily watching him. There are already signs that this 
has had a good effect. For instance, a most dangerous pow¬ 
der situation has been taken in hand and remedied, arid it is 
not likely that he will again yield to regular army leisureli¬ 
ness and take months to decide a question like that of the 
machine gun. His mistakes—one of the worst of them was 
the permitting of drafted men to go to the cantonments 
before the Medical Corps was ready to handle them and 
before there was adequate clothing for them—ought to be 
in largest measure behind him. 

At the same time, he has much still to do. The organiza¬ 
tion of the Army Medical Corps still dates back to that of 
the British army of 1776, and Mr. Baker has not held Gen. 
Gorgas as rigidly accountable as he should have done. If we 
could only live to see some day one of the too easy-going 
or incompetent generals summarily shelved, it would do the 
army more good than any other one thing, and it would 
speed up the service amazingly. An army in which no officer 
is ever punished for inefficiency or laziness cannot approxi¬ 
mate true military standards or hope to expand properly in 
war time. As for red tape and circumlocution, they are ac¬ 
tually “losing” officers right in the War Department. At 
least there was a case of the Department's telegraphing 
frantically for an officer who was just' two hundred feet 
away from the man who was writing the telegrams. 

To the eradication of this sort of thing Mr. Baker must 
continue to devote himself. He has a long, long way yet to 
go in order to build a really effective war machine, and it is 
therefore disconcerting that he is boasting a good deal about 
what has already been done. His claim that a greater and 
better army has been raised than any in history has already 
been severely criticised as in bad taste, even if true. It would 


seem to indicate, like his statement that we shall soon have 
a million fighters in France, that he does not know what con¬ 
stitutes a real army. There is much force in last week s 
statement by a German general that sewing shoulder straps 
upon men's shoulders does not make them competent officers 
and leaders in modern warfare. We do not even know 
whether we have a single general competent to command a 
division on the west front; hence it is surely the part of 
wisdom to have faith but to be modest, to boast sparingly 
until it can be shown that a really effective fighting force 
has been created. Gen. Pershing, it is officially stated, is 
complaining of the ignorance of many high officers sent to 
him. 

But, when all is said and done, despite his numerous mis¬ 
takes, Secretary Baker remains a very high type of the 
American official. His democracy, his earnestness, his zeal 
and devotion, his readiness to uphold labor standards, even 
in war time, offset many blunders. There is nothing of 
the military autocrat about him, and he lends no encourage¬ 
ment to the development of any militaristic tendencies in 
the service. He has shown an understanding of the position 
of the conscientious objector and a sweet reasonableness 
upon this and other subjects that have won the admiration 
of many observers. One has only to think what would be 
happening if a man of the type of Senator Chamberlain 
were Secretary to realize how fortunate the country is in 
having a man of Mr. Baker's characteristics and point of 
view at the right hand of the President. If Chamberlain 
were Secretary, we should then have a man there who would 
not only be preaching the doctrine of hate and abusing all 
who cannot agree with him, but we should be in the hands 
of a far less efficient executive. Any change now would only 
mean some man's coming in to lose six precious months in 
learning his job, during which time he would be entirely at 
the mercy of the War Department ring. It is all very well 
to talk about the duty of a Secretary to place himself in the 
hands of the experts, but it will some day appear that many 
of Mr. Baker's blunders are due to the fact that he did take 
the advice of experts. Sometimes the writer has felt that 
the most important function of the Secretary of War is to 
override the military experts, to shake them out of their 
ruts, to see that new blood is constantly transfused into 
their veins, and to protect the country from the utter nar¬ 
rowness of their point of view. 

At least the nation owes Mr. Baker a debt of gratitude 
for refusing to accept the proposal to vote at this time that 
universal military service which has made modem militar¬ 
ism possible and which will inevitably corrode the life of any 
nation that adopts it. More than that, people are begin¬ 
ning to realize that a good deal of the criticism of Baker 
comes not only from bodies, like the National Security 
League, which are obsessed with the idea of “getting univer¬ 
sal service across” while the excitement of war is on, but 
also from certain reactionary Republican elements which 
have been chilled by the President's peace proposals of Janu¬ 
ary 9, especially by the squint in them towards free trade. 
The Republicans are desperately seeking an issue and an 
opportunity to oppose the President without appearing un¬ 
patriotic. The pitifully sterile Republican leadership in 
Congress will be bitterly disappointed, indeed, if the War 
Cabinet proposal vanishes into thin air. Whither shall they 
turn next in preparation for the fall elections, to meet and 
offset the old cry about not swapping horses while cross¬ 
ing the stream? 
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NowWe’ve Heard the Truth From 
Secretary Baker , Lets Settle 
Down and Win the War 


Secretary Baker’s honest, straightforward and 
manly reply to the critics of the War Department has 
cleared the air. 

Amid all the talk of clever diplomacy and neces¬ 
sary tact, and all the turmoil of accusation and charges 
and counter charges, the secretary’s plain, every day 
recital of plain, every day facts has quieted the stir¬ 
ring anxiety of the nation as a dash of clean, cold 
water has a thousand times and one brought a fainting 
woman out of hysteria and worse. 

Nothing that Secretary Baker said in his reply to 
Senator Chamberlain was startlingly new to Ameri¬ 
can ears in detail. 

Most of the conditions of which the secretary in¬ 
formed us were already seriously suspected, if not 
absolutely known—but it is one thing to look at the 
figure “2” in one part of a debit and credit account 
and another thing to add that figure to another of the 
same denomination and find over again that 2 and 2 
do make 4, no matter who is doing the adding. 

_ £ 

Americans, more than almost any other civilized 
people, have a strange mental habit of assuming that 
2 and 2 will sometimes make 5, if only some one is 
clever enough to find out a new way of setting down 
the figures. j 

If we did not know it before, it is quite plain now, 
or ought to be, to even the dullest intelligence, that 
no nation in the world can preach Peace at Any Price 
for years, plunge into war over night and then find 
all the guns loaded and all the uniforms of the nation¬ 
al army a perfect fit. 

When this war, so long threatened and so long 
put off, actually broke out, we found ourselves here 
in the United States in the position of a man who has 
inherited a fine large property heavily encumbered. 

The property is his. He values it highly and 
would not give it up to any claimant on any grounds 
whatsoever, but he will not have been in possession 
of the news of his inheritance long before he will dis¬ 
cover that he will have to pay the mortgage, interest 
and all, before he can either raise much money on,the 
i property, or move in and live there in any kind of se¬ 
curity and comfort. 

We are coming into full possession, here in this 
country, of a magnificent and successful army—but 
before we do that we shall have to finish paying up 
the back debts of our years of unpreparedness and 
redeeming the dead promises made in the days of our 
own blindness and folly. 


War in this generation is no knock down and 
drag out, hit or miss, “come on, boys” affair. 

It is a science—an exact, definite, cruel, deadly, 
accurate science—and we are fighting it with a def¬ 
inite, deadly, cruel, accurate foe. 

We have had to furnish, in these last few months, 
not only an army, but clothes and food and shelter and 
arms and ammunition and transportation for an army. 

None of these things spring up like mushrooms, 
and there is no modern Aladdin among us today who 
can rub any kind of a lamp whatsoever and bring to 
his aid any genie of supernatural wisdom, strength 
and achievement. 


We are fighting this war ourselves, and we have 
had to furnish every single weapon with which we 
fight. Secretary Baker tells us that since our troops 
landed in France they have built 600 miles of railroad, 
an amazing line of docks and piers, and have erected 
warehouses and storehouses and depots enough to sup¬ 
ply the armies of half a dozen moderate sized nations, 
besides building and equipping hospitals and training 
camps and isolation camps almost beyond the easy 
counting. 

We have, at this present moment, 500,000 men 
I ready for action, and we will have, at the same rate of 
progress during this year, over a million more ready 
to go to the front. 

The War Department has had to find soldiers and 
drill them, find officers and drill them, find engineers 
and drill them, find doctors and drill them, find-nurses 
and drill them—it has had to turn factories into muni¬ 
tions plants and teach ordinary manufacturers to go 
[into the business of ordnance making; and it has had 
[to do all these things 3000 miles away from the line of 
battle. 

If what we have accomplished in the face of all 
these almost overpowering difficulties is inefficiency, 


then what, in the name of common sense, can effi¬ 
ciency be called? 

Now, that the country knows from the lips of the 
secretary of war himself the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth—the country has already 1 
drawn a long breath of relief and settled down iz\ 
courage and determination to good, practical hard \ 
work, to WIN THIS WAR. 

What all the diplomacy and all the tact and all ^ 
t the managing and all the veiled whispers and all the 
innuendoes on earth could never do, the plain truth 
has done IN' ONE DAY. 

There is no propaganda on earth, however subtle, 
however discreet and however dangerous, that can 
stand for one moment against the brave truth bravely 
spoken. 

And there is not, in all the length and breadth of 
this’country, one really loyal American who will find 
it in his heart, now that matters have taken this turn, 
to blame Senator Chamberlain for making the accusa¬ 
tions he did make. 

Believing them as he did, there was undoubtedly 
but one course for him to take, and that was the course 
he took. 

He wanted to know—and he asked. 

Now that he is answered, and answered ygthout 
bitterness, without anger and without even atskc^f 
petulance or small irritation, no one who knows Senar- 
tor Chamberlain but believes that both he and the 
country are the better off today for the action which 
the senator took when he demanded an open investi¬ 
gation of the War Department’s handling of the war 
situation. 


There have been men, both known to fame and 
unknown to all but the unfortunate of their own fam¬ 
ilies, who put their wives on an allowance of 50 cents 
a day for the family table and then grumble when 
there is not roast beef and plum pudding for dinner 
when they bring home unexpected company. 

Senator Chamberlain does not seem to belong to 
that type of man. 

He is, so his friends say, and so his conduct leads 
all close observers to believe, not only a frank, honest I 
and courageous man, but a just and reasonable man as 
well. 

It is a good thing for the United States that we 
have such men as Senator Chamberlain to ask just 
exactly the questions he did ask, and it was a good 
thing for us that we have such men as Secretary Baker 
to answer as frankly, as fully, as courageously and as 
ingenuously as the secretary of war did answer. 

There is no comfort in the ultimate outcome of I 
this affair to those who would spread dissension in|| 
the councils of the nation. 

The small minded politicians and egotistical self 
seekers who attempt to make personal capital out of 
this investigation and either its real result or the re 
suits for which they are trying to hope, will find that 
they have chosen the wrong hour for the wrong busi-jj 
ness. 

And unless they are very careful, they will so pro¬ 
voke the temper of the American people that they will 
never be listened to with serious attention again at 
any hour upon any business whatsoever. 

There is revolution in Russia, there is revolt inj 
Finland, there is an uprising in Austria, and the peo¬ 
ple murmur in Germany. 

Here in our own country we are standing firm, 
and it is such action as this just taken by our secre¬ 
tary of war, when he broke down all precedent and 
threw the rules of etiquette out of the window, tore up; 
the red tape of the War Department by the double 
handfuls and gave us, man fashion and as man to man, 
the plain, honest, fearless truth we craved so eagerly 
to hear. 

It may be well for a subtle diplomacy to set the 
pace which must be followed by those who rule in 
countries differently organized than ours. 

In this country such a course of action never has 
led and never can lead to anything but black disaster. 

Secretary Baker has shown how a plain Ameri¬ 
can deals with a situation of this sort, and if ever 
there was a lesson of triumphant democracy, this 
is £nd should be such a one. 
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baker assured the people 

STAND BEHIND HIM 

Daily Metal Reporter Bureau, Wash¬ 
ington.—(Special)—Secretary of War 
Baker and the President, are “ hearing 
from the country” as a result of the 
attitude taken by the war secretary 
when he asked to be heard by the Sen¬ 
ate Military Affairs Committee in con- 
j nection-with a statement prepared by 
him touching the actual accomplish¬ 
ments, as far as it was considered wise 
to go, of his department during the 
present war. The messages which Sec¬ 
retary Baker is getting are, in a word, 
that the people are back of the Presi¬ 
dent and back of his Secretary of War. 
These messages say in so many words 
that this is no time to take any step 
which would tend to hamper the Presi¬ 
dent in the handling of the war, and 
that the disclosures made by Secretary 
Baker prove that he has faced a super¬ 
human task in a way which is getting 
the best of results. 

Not only gratification but genuine 
surprise is being expressed by people 
from all sections of the country over 
the accomplishments of the War De¬ 
partment up to the present time, these 

accomplishments meaning that as a re¬ 
sult of them concrete results may be 
expected to come in rapid fire order 
from now on. Due to the necessary 
policy of keeping from the public to a 
great extent what was being* done in 
the beginning, for the simple reason 
that first results had to be accomplished 
without telling to the world in detail 
the department's plans, such progress 
has been made as promises in the near 
future all and even more than the coun¬ 
try could have expected in less than 
one year. 

The human element has entered into 
the mobilizing of a great army and, as 
a result, some mistakes have been 
made, but by individuals not in inti¬ 
mate touch with the war department 
head. But where mistakes have been 
brought to light immediate steps have 
been taken to remedy them. All who 
know Secretary Baker admit readily 
that lie, of all men, would leave undone 
nothing which would tend to protect 
the health and the lives of the young 
men now in camp in this country, or 
serving under the American flag abroad. 

It is true that no single instance of 
alleged neglect or mistreatment of an 
American soldier here or abroad has 
been brought to the attention of Secre¬ 
tary Baker which has not been followed 
by the most drastic steps possible look¬ 
ing* to th e fixing of blame where it be¬ 
longed, and punishment, if anyone was 
derelict, either meted out or steps to 
that end taken. In fact, criticism of 
Secretary Baker has been that lie was 
“too human” for times such as these. 
Therefore, suggestions of isolated cases 
of ill-treatment or neglect of enlisted 
men, deplorable though they may be, 
■ judged' on the' basis of Secretary 
|Baker's alleged strongly human quali¬ 
ties, would of themselves be. inconsist¬ 


ent if the head of the war department 
were to be sought to be charged with 
responsibility for them. 

When the history of the present war 
is written, those in an exceptionally 
good position to judge are asserting, 
the constructive work done by Secre¬ 
tary Baker in the face of almost in¬ 
surmountable difficulties will stand out 
as one of the bright pages of the story. 
That the country was not prepared for 
war, it will be pointed out, was not the 
fault of the Secretary. Also, that once 
it was entered upon, or even bpfore, 
there began preparation which netted 
results which, when the story was told 
on the witness stand by Mr. Baker, 
amazed the public by their character, 
and answered completely and satisfac¬ 
torily, at least to the great majority of 
the American people, suggestions that 
the United States had not accomplished 
what it should have accomplished up to 
January 1. 



ARGUMENTS ON THE 

MUNITIONS MINISTRY. 

No one who reads the stenographic 
report of the testimony given before 
the Senate Military Committee in Jan¬ 
uary by Secretary Baker can fail to 
take great pride in the information 
presented as to the conduct of the 
War Department of the army and feel 
great admiration for the manner in 
which this material was presented. 

Secretary Baker stood cross-ques¬ 
tioning from a number of Senators 
who did not participate in the hearing 
in a spirit of co-operation; but never 
once did he permit himself to be led 
into a false position or to be tripped 
by questions that were evidently 
meant to trip. 

Most interesting at this time, when 
Senator Chamberlain is pressing the 
bill for the creation of a ministry of 
munitions, is the following colloquy 
between Senator Chamberlain, the 
chairman of this committee, and Sec¬ 
retary Baker on this topic. This is 
from the stenographic report of the 
hearings before the Military Com¬ 
mittee of the Senate on January 12 
last: 

The Chairman (Senator Chamberlain): 
What is your serious objection to a so- 
called Secretary of Munitions, a member 
of the cabinet, and an office created dur¬ 
ing the existence of the war? 

Secretary Baker: Of course, I have no 
right to comment on a question of adding 
a member to the President’s cabinet. 
That Is a question on which I have no 
right to comment. My objection to the 
bill, as you have drawn it. is, first, that it 
creates an impossible task. I think that 
the committing to a single agency, and 
all of the theorizing on the subject, deals 
with an individual, to some one person 
who can decide. I think that no human 
being can he found who can decide ail 
questions which that bill would commit 
to an individual. 

The Chairman: That is what you arc 
doing? The Secretary of War practical¬ 
ly does it here. 

Secretary Baker: Quite the contrary, 
Senator. I am dealing with the War 
Department needs only. You are propos¬ 
ing to give to a single individual the 
War Department needs, the Navy needs, 
the allies purchase needs, the Shipping 
Board needs. You would have to equip 
that individual with control over fuel, 
raw material, in other words, you would 
have an i industrial -dictator of the entire 
industry of the United States. 

The Chairman: Well, of course, no 
man can do all of that except through 
organized agencies. 

Secretary Baker: Exactly. 

The Chairman: What is to prevent 
such a man at the head of such a de¬ 
partment from utilizing the governmental 
agencies to do that very work? You 
have undertaken to do it? 

Secretary Baker: Nothing is to pre¬ 
sent him from doing it and he would 
(have to do it, of course. 

The Chairman: Of course, everyone 
realizes that one man could not do it. 


Secretary 'B'ak'erT Therefore you -would 
simply be changing from a thing which 
is already being done, to the same thing 
done by another man with another name. 

Senator Kirby: Which* necessarily 

would have to be done through the agen¬ 
cies already developed or to be de¬ 
veloped? 

Secretary Baker: Exactly so. . . . 
An improvement should not be revolu¬ 
tionary, which means stopping and start¬ 
ing, but should be progressive. 

And a little later during the discussion 
of the methods by which ordnance is 
now ordered: 

| Senator Wadsworth: I would use that 
kind of ability (in reference to a civilian 
-who had recently been mado a Colonel 
and chief of the procurement section of 
the Ordnance Department) as a civilian 
in the department that had control of the 
industries. 

Secretary Baker: You would put him in 
the munitions department? 

Senator Wadsworth: I would. 

Secretary Baker: And would he then 
decide not only the Question of the me 
chanical production of the weapon, but 
its use to soldiers? 

Senator Wadsworth: Not at all. 
Secretary Baker: "Who would decide 
that? 

Senator Wadsworth: The soldiers. 
Secretary Baker: How *would they get 
correlated? 

Senator "Wadsworth: Just the same as 
they do in England—the Ordnance De¬ 
partment. It tells the munitions ministry 
w hat it wants and the munitions ministry 
produces it if it can. 

Secretary Baker: Then you have ex¬ 
actly what we have, you have two people 
deciding tw r o questions and bringing thetn 
to a common meeting place. That is ex¬ 
actly w’hat we have here. 

Senator Wadsworth: But all the pro¬ 
duction is under one bead. 

Secretary Baker: This Is all under one 
head. 

Senator Wadsworth: No; Mr. Secre¬ 
tary. it is under five heads. 

Secretary Baker: I feel as though I 
had only one head. It is all under me. 

Here are, in brief, the arguments 
for and against the ministry of muni¬ 
tions urged by Senator Chamberlain. 
As Secretary Baker points out, it 
would be simply upsetting things as 
they have now been reorganized and 
( re-establishing them afterward with a 
new name. Secretary Baker’s reor¬ 
ganization of the War Department has 
all the advantages to be found in the 
Chamberlain bill, and it is now estab¬ 
lished and working well. The Cham¬ 
berlain bills, together, would result 
in eliminating the present Secretary 
of War from the part that he is nat¬ 
urally supposed to play in war time' 
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ITS CHIEF UNO 



Administration Is Hearing From 
the Country Following 
Statement 

BEFORE THE SENATORS 


Gratification and Surprise at 
the Great Preparations for 
War. 


(By Lee L. Robinson.) 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 5.—Secretary 
of War Baker and the President are 
hearing from the country, as the 
phrase goes, as a result of the 
courageous attitude taken by the 
War Secretary when he asked to be 
heard by the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee in connection with a state¬ 
ment prepared by him touching the 
actual accomplishments, as far as it 
was considered wise to go, of his de¬ 
partment during the present war. 
And the messages which Secretary 
Baker is getting are just what was to 
be expected from the American people 
in a crisis. 

They are, in a word, to the effect 
that the people are back of the Presi¬ 
dent and back of his Secretary of 
War. These messages say in so many 
words that this is no time to take any 
step which would tend to hamper the 
President in v the handling of the war, 
and that the disclosures made by 
Secretary Baker prove conclusively 
that he has faced a superhuman task 
in a way which has gotten, and is get¬ 
ting, the best of results. 

Gratified and Surprised. 

Not only gratification but genuine 
surprise is being expressed by people 
from all sections of the country over 
the accomplishments of the War de¬ 
partment up to the present time, these 
'accomplishments meaning, naturally, 
that as a result of them concrete re¬ 
sults may be expected to come in 
rapid-fire order from now on. due 
to the necessary policy of keeping 
from the public, to a great extent, 
what was being done in the begin¬ 
ning, for the simple reason that first 
results had to be accomplished with¬ 
out telling to the world in detail the 
department’s plans, such progress has 
been made as promises in the near 
future all and even more than the 
country could have expected in less 
than one year. 


The human element has entered 
into the mobilizing of a great army, 
and as & result some mistakes have 
j been made, but by individuals not in 
intimate totich with the War depart¬ 
ment head. This means that mis¬ 
takes here and there have been made. 
3 But where mistakes have been brought 
to light immediate steps have been 
taken to remedy them. All who know 
Secretary Baker admit readily that 
he, of all men, would leave undone 
nothing which would tend to protect 
the health and the lives of the young 
men now in camp in this country or 
serving under the American flag 
abroad. 

To Remedy Evils. 

It is true that no single instance of 
alleged neglect or mistreatment of an 
American soldier her© or abroad has 
been brought to the attention of Secre¬ 
tary Baker, wh£h was not followed by 
the most drastic steps possible looking 
to the fixing of blame where it belong¬ 
ed and punishment, if anyone was der¬ 
elict, either meted out or steps to that 
end taken. In fact, criticism of Secre¬ 
tary Baker has been that he was “too 
human” for times such as these. There¬ 
fore, suggestions of isolated cases, de¬ 
plorable though they may be, of ill- 
treatment or neglect of enlisted men, 
judged on the basis of Secretary 
Baker’s alleged strongly human quali- 
j ties would of themselves be inconsis¬ 
tent if the head of the War Department 
were to be sought to be charged with 
responsibility for them. 

Bright Page. 

When the history of the present war 
is written, those in an exceptionally 
good position to judge are asserting 
that the constructive work done by Sec¬ 
retary Baker in the face of almost in¬ 
surmountable difficulties will stand out 
as one of the bright pages of the story. 
That the country was not prepared for 
war, it will be pointed out, was not the 
fault of the Secretary. Also, that once 
it was entered upon or even before 
there began preparation which netted 
results which, when the story was told 
on the witness stand by Mr. Baker, 
amazed the public by their character 
and answered completely and satisfac¬ 
torily, at least to the great majority of 
the American people, suggestions that 
the United States had not accomplished 
what it should have accomplished up to 
January 1. 


Reorganization. 

Consideration by the President and 
Secretary of War Baker of a plan for 
centralized control of buying and pro¬ 
duction has reached a point, it is said, 
where the war industries board of the 
Council of National Defense will be re¬ 
organized in such a way as to achieve 
practically the same results as are be¬ 
ing sought by those members of Con¬ 
gress who are backing the measure 
providing for a director of munitions, 
j That this plan has been under con- 
I sideration for some time, and is not an. 
outgrowth of the activity in Congress 
looking to provision for a munitions 
minister, is asserted by those familiar 
with steps which have been taken 
toward the appointment of a new head 
; for the war industries board to succeed 
Daniel Willard, resigned. 

As reorganized, the war industries 
board will have much more specific du¬ 
ties than at present, its present powers 
being of an advisory character. It is 
generally believed here that Bernard M. 
Baruch, now of the war industries 
, board, will be chairman of the reor¬ 
ganized body, and that Edward R, 
Stettinius, recently made suveyor gen¬ 
eral of. supplies, will be prominently 
connected with it. 

These reorganization plans will bring 
about centralization in production and 
purchase of supplies, and do away with 
the purely advisory bodies which have 
acted since the war began in lieu of 
some body such as is now proposed. 
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SECRETARY OF WAR BAKER 

There has been much criticism by some people of the war department 
as to the laxity and slowness of preparations for the great struggle which 
is now going on. It has been charged that munitions and guns have not been 
supplied and that few soldiers have been transported. These and many oth¬ 
er criticisms have been going the rounds, besides criticisms of the officials 
for not giving out more specific information as to the movements of the war 
and navy departments. In such times it may he expected to have criticism, 
but the Banner has felt that if the war and navy departments, if subject to 
criticism at all, might rather have been criticised for giving out too much 
information. This is no time to allow information sent broad-cast to the 
world, but the preparations by the officials should fie kept an absolute se¬ 
cret. The announcement of the large number of submarine boats recently 
built and ready for service was ill in effect and should have never been given 
out by the department. The first information to be made public should have 
been an announcement of the boats in action, sinking German submarines. 
Since it has been announced, however, the Germans are posted as to Amer¬ 
ica’s actions and certainly they are awake to its importance and every re¬ 
source will be employed by them to block and defeat the purpose of this 
country in its operation of the submarines. 

Reports of deaths, casualties, names of those who meet death, and their 
address should be given publicity, but not until they have occurred and have 
been passed upon by the proper officials. 

Secretary Baker has done his duty; he has an undertaking of tremend¬ 
ous importance and of immense proportions and it requires every faculty to 
cope with the conditions he has been facing since the declarttion by the presi¬ 
dent placing this country in a state of war. He has done well his part by 
this country and his services should be appreciated and no criticism should 
be directed against him until it has been proved that he has failed to carry 
out the duties imposed upon him as secretary of war or that he has violated 
or been negligent of the trust delegated to him by the president. 
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So the People May Know 


There can be no mistake over the issue at Washington. 

It is the Profiteer against the Patriot, partisanship against 

loyalty. Roosevelt, the egotist, against Wilson, the leader. 

“Truth is not treason” is the reply of the defenders of 
Theodore Roosevelt—but not even that epigram wipes away 
the fact that Roosevelt has been dealing in half-truths, tent - 
truths, untruths in his mad desire to destroy the confidence 
of the people in President Wilson, and has been using them in 
a manner that would be denounced as treasonable on the lips 

of a less notable personage. ' , , , * 

“Our troops had no shoes but they had plenty of colims. 

Their ammunition was defective and they had neither cannon 
nor auto-rifles, but they had plenty of coffins,” was the charge 
which he printed yesterday in the Kansas City Star a pictuie 
so sinister that it could have but one effect. It was calculated 
to strike terror into the heart of every father and cveiy 
mother who has a son in France or in training. It was a 
picture well calculated to stifle patriotic enthusiasm in every 
cantonment. It was a picture drawn to discourage, to divide, 

to disrupt—and it was false. . ,, „„ 

Every correspondent, with the single exception ot the one 
quoted by Roosevelt, and it is now shown that he never 
visited an American camp in France, declares that our army 
there is well equipped, well housed, well trained. 

The work accomplished by the Wilson administration 
since the declaration of war is an example of y “ 0 f it mira ^' 
lous efficiency. There have been mistakes, it is true. Rut 

they have been minor mistakes. ^ 

^Industry has been organized for tremendous production 

^aws have been passed and put in force for the con- 

SerV Thrsel t ec6v?service l Taw for raising an army was adopted 
and put into effect months ahead of any of the ames. 

We have created a new type of airplane motor and ar¬ 
ranged for its production on a gigantic scale. 

We have more men on the fighting front than had E B - 
land within the same time after she entered the war-and a 
greater army in training to supplement that j-orce. 
g Despite these accomplishments, Roosevelt declares that we 

P10d His drive, 0 wfiich begins today for a new “coaiition cabi¬ 
net” to outrank the present cabinet is not a b *° w 
cabinet, but at Wilson, for it is intended not to supplant 
Baker and Daniels and the others, but Wilson himself. 

The plaiu truth of the matter is that greedy, -plunderous in¬ 
terests have been kept from making huge profits out of the 
war They have been held back by the fixing of a limit on profits. 
Tbev have been stopped by the price fixing of foods and fuel. 
And it is these interests, using the spleen of Roosevelt, that threw 
the everready Lodge, who has always been a .spokesman for 
ereed and Penrose, the perfect representative of the profiteers, 
fnto the arena to defend Roosevelt when Senator Store disclosed 
the camouflage of the man he called “the most potent aid of 

kaisei.^e tion rises above personalities. It is not a choice be¬ 
tween Roosevelt and Wilson. It would be a tine thing for the 
nation could this be so, for there would be no mistake about 

the answei.^w & question 0 f whether Roosevelt, working 
through a paper managed by August Seested, who eight 
months ago swore he was a “subject of the kaiser, will be 
permitted to divide the people m their loyalty, will be pei- 
mitted to traffic upon the war, will be permitted to destroy 

with half truths and whole lies. „ . ... _ 

Truth is not treason. But fragments of truth which are 
just the things Von Bernstorff paid real money to disseminate, 

are treasonable. ,, „ 

Will you follow Shadow Huns or follow t he nag > 


So the People May Knew 

Woodrow Wilson was elected by the people of the United 
States as president, and by the constitution of the United States, 
during the time of war, becomes the active commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy of the United States. 

He is the supreme power of our country in 'the conflict of this 
war and it is treason in the army or in the navy to criticise the presi¬ 
dent's conduct of the war and would not be tolerated for an instant 
in the army or in the navy of the United States, but, unfortunately, 
it remains for the -civilian and the politician and for the idle and 
irresponsible and for the pro-German to run riot throughout the 
country with criticisms and complaints that would be answered by 
a court-martial and a firing squad if made either in the army or 
in the navy. 

Let the people remember that their country is at war; that 
the future of the entire human race depends upon the success or 
failure of this war; that the freedom of the world is involved; 
that the liberties of all mankind r are threatened and that the 
only way this war will be won is through the universal loyalty 
and patriotism and support of the American people. 

All criticism, all suspicions, all doubts as to the conduct of 
this war or as to the efficiency and intelligence of those in power 
who are conducting the war might well be stamped with that most 
odious of all phrases “made in Germany," for it, beyond any 
question, is a part of the most subtle and dangerous German 
propaganda. 

It is time right now to look this question squarely in the 
face and for each citizen to answer to himself “Are you taking 
any part in the dissemination, in the repetition or in the re¬ 
tailing of this 'made in Germany’ criticism of the government 
in its conduct of the war?" 

If you are, stop it at once for the sake of your country, 

and for the sake of yourself, because any serious division of 
the people on this question can have but one effect—either to 
prevent our winning the war or delaying our winning it in¬ 
definitely. We cannot win the war with a divided country. 
Make up your minds to that now. 

Also remember that the present administration is the only 
administration we have; that it will remain in power at least 
three years longer, and that maybe—just maybe—Mr. Wilson 
and his cabinet are at least as patriotic, as honest and as ef¬ 
ficient, and as intelligent as you are, and maybe they have vital 
secret information that they cannot give to the people and 
which you do not possess; and under these conditions maybe 
they know a heap more about what should be done and what 
should not be done than you. 

Nothing could be more unfortunate at the present time than 
politics intruding its selfish and suspicious head into the conduct 
of this war. This is not the time for any political divisions in the 
country—it is a time for united patriotism; it is a time for every 
man td sustain his government, to back up President Wilson and 
his administration with every ounce of loyalty, with every dollar 
of money and to encourage every soldier and sailor in loyal service 
to tliti country. 

It r a time for every man to remain sane and tranquil and 
determined. It is a time for every man to stand willing to sac¬ 
rifice everything he possesses—even to his very life itself—to 
win this war. It is not a time to play politics. It is not a time 
to gossip and scandal. It is not a time for criminations and 
recriminations; it is a time for universal loyalty and universal 
“service, even without asking one question. 






























So the People May Know 

How far the country can be deceived and divided by the 
cry of Roosevelt to “Tell the truth and speed up the war,” 
remains to be seen. It would be appalling if this country, 
having exposed the German hand behind the pacificts’ appeal, 
the Hun gold behind the I. W. W. outrages, should now fall 
into worse perils through the egotistic leadership of a man 
who would use the war for partisan or political advantage. 

Every criticism made by - Roosevelt has ^been so phrased 
that its only possible effect is a weakening of our war will, a 
sentiment of discord and dissatisfaction in the ranks of the 
army, a fear in the hearts of the mothers and fathers of the 
nation. 

His journey to Washington at this time, the calling in of 
congressmen, his “reception” to newspaper correspondents, all 
point to his sinister purpose to wage war upon President Wilson 
and to destroy the united loyalty which the country has given to 
the president. 

He calls as witnesses to his charge of inefficiency two men— 
Leonard Wood, whom he created, and Caspar Whitney, a "corre¬ 
spondent of the New York Tribune, w r ho, it is already shown, never 
visited a camp of the American army in France and who stands 
alone in his criticisms. 

There have been scores of patriotic, trained and compe¬ 
tent correspondents in France. They have watched with eagle 
eye for flaws. They have not been stifled with censorship 
rules. Many of them have returned. 

The reports, of these men are that America is doing her 
share, that her men there are well equipped, that the allies 
are satisfied with what this country is doing. 

It is significant that the one correspondent who tells a 
different tale printed his first attack on the day that Roose¬ 
velt made his appearance at Washington to organize an op¬ 
position party to the president. 

The truth is that this nation has accomplished miracles 
in the way of preparation for fighting, in raising an army, in 
organizing industry on a war basis. 

The truth has been told. It is told in official reports. It is 
told in the stories of unbiased correspondents at the front. It is 
told by the whirl of machines in countless factories, by the hum 
of industry in every city, by the bugles in every camp, by the 
letters home from the fighting forces. 

Will the half truths, the magnifying of minor mistakes which 
were nivitable, the distortions from the brain of an egotist who 
cau\ ee no good in any but himself, avail against the splendid 
5yalty and patriotism which has thus far inspired us as a nation. 

Will a Roosevelt be permitted to win where a Haywood and 
Goldman failed 2 


SO THE PEOPLE MAY KNOW 
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80 THE PEOPLE HAYKHOW 

If Representative Borland desires to rid himself of the sus- 
4 picion that he lias aligned himself with that political cabal 
headed by Roosevelt, for the purpose of destroying confidence 
in President Wilson, he will at once take steps to have his 
name taken from the bill which he introduced on January 7 
providing for a director of munitions. 

It is significant thht the bill is literally word for word the 
same bill introduced by Senator Chamberlain, a measure which 
is opposed strongly by the president and which was a part 
of the program to discredit Wilson, to overthrow Secretary 
Baker, and to place Roosevelt and his friends in a sort of po¬ 
litical dictatorship. 

Prompt action by Borland may remove widespread criti¬ 
cism of some of his actions on his most recent visit home. It 
is recalled that shortly 'after he returned he changed the 
keynote of his public speeches from fervid support of the ad¬ 
ministration to attacks on his own political enemies, a change 
which it was suggested came from the advice of enemies of 
of the president. 

It is recalled, too, that at a luncheon given to Roosevelt 
Borland was called upon as a witness to substantiate charges 
by Roosevelt of inefficiency in the army and that he it was 
who gave public promise to Roosevelt to go back and do some 
of the things which Roosevelt demanded; that he sat silent 
when charges were made that Leonard Wood had been pun¬ 
ished because he was the friend of Roosevelt, silent when the 
open attack was made on the president and the war depart¬ 
ment. 

For the sake of confidence of the people at home, he 
should at least refrain from those things which tend to show 
that it was not an idle boast that August Seested, the sub¬ 
ject less than a year ago of Kaiser Wilhelm, is said to have 
made in the declaration that “Borland was on trial. He. had 
to perform for us and he didn’t dare to turn down Roose- 
velt . y y 

The political friendships of Borland are a matter of small 
moment—as long as he represents the sentiment of this com¬ 
munity. 

The creation of a munitions department was plainly and 
openly a part of the general plan to discredit President Wil¬ 
son. It was one of the schemes to create turmoil and dis¬ 
cord, to arouse suspicion within and without the army, to give 
color to the mad charges of Roosevelt, who is trying to disrupt 
the nation for his own political advantage and who operates 
from Kansas City as a base, sending out his propoganda 
through a paper managed by a man who swore that he for 
years was a subject of the kaiser. 

There is no question of the sentiment of this city and 
this section of the country. The people believe in the presi¬ 
dent. They want him helped, not hindered. They want a 
united, not a divided people behind him. 

If Congressman Borland desires to share in that confi¬ 
dence, hq, should line up promptly behind the president, ac- 
^Yio’wlgf^eg the error of his ways and lake his name ftom a 
measure which is admittedly most obnoxious to the president. 

The people want patriotism, not politics. They demand 
loyalty and support, not division and dissension. _... _ 


So the People May Know 

Yesterday President Wilson warned a group of senators 
that the criticisms, attacks and debates upon our war depart¬ 
ment, garbled and exaggerated, were being used by the kaiser 
to hearten the people of Germany—and that they are, at the 
present time, the most potent weapons the kaiser has with 
which to keep his own people in the war. 

Today Theodore Roosevelt, still using the Kansas City 
Star as his medium of distribution, publishes again his blasted 
charges of inefficiency, of “punishment of General Wood/’ of 
sending coffins, not guns, to the battle front. 

Others who have criticised the war department were silenced 
by the complete answer given by Secretary Baker. Before the 
truth, before the wonderful showing of accomplishment, before 
the fact that our nation has performed the miraculous, sincere and 
impatient critics stand silent. Some have apologized. Every 
really loyal paper which had printed and encouraged the attack, 
changed front. 

The people knew that there had been no avoidable delay, that 
our war program had been carried out with an almost unbelieve- 
ably small number of mistakes, that a fighting machine had been 
prepared and was ready to strike. 

It remains for Roosevelt alone to continue that attack—con¬ 
tinue it while the warning of President Wilson that such attacks 
are aiding the kaiser had but reached him. 

The personal enmity and malice that move Roosevelt is re¬ 
vealed by his insistent harping that Gen. Leonard Wood is being 
“punished. The truth is that Wood is being used in the only 
manner in which he can be used—and the fact that, most of the 
alleged mistakes of the army program, charged by Roosevelt and 
his conspirators, were due to the advice and recommendations of 
Wood raises a question of his usefulness at all. 

The old charge that coffins are being sent to France, instead 
of guns and shoes, is repeated with variations. Roosevelt is not 
sure that it was not clay pigeons, or hospital cots that were sent 
instead of those gruesome coffins with which he tried to terrify 
and arouse the mothers and fathers of the nation against the 
government. 

He adds to the seriousness of his offense by declaring 
that he makes his charges on authority of officers of the army 
whom he cannot name because - they might be “punished.” 

Roosevelt’s friends may have the choice of two explana¬ 
tions for his latest outburst. They are either the ravings of 
an egotist whose madness has reached the point where an 
alienist should be called—or Roosevelt is deliberately doing 
the things which he and everyone knows are aiding the kaiser 
in this Avar. 

Others who have given less aid and comfort to the brutal 
butcher of Germany have been interned. 

This is the hour Avhen the people must stand together. 
They must fight together, sacrifice together, think together. 
He Avho av ant only tries to diA r ide that spirit is a traitor or 
a madman. 

The people of this community should take steps to learn 
how far the influence of a former subject of the kaiser is re¬ 
sponsible for the circulation of this poison from this city. 
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Make no mistake about the conspiracy to foist a war cab¬ 
inet and a munitions director into the government machinery. 

Stripped of its pretense, it is an effort to practically re¬ 
move Woodrow Wilson as president, take away his powers, and 
turn over to that political cabal headed by Theodore Roose¬ 
velt the conduct of the war. 

Roosevelt has lieen the instigator of the program. His 
satellites have carried it forward, unrestrained by the fact 
that every attack they make upon the administration, every 
so-called criticism has been cabled to Germany to keep alive 
the fast fading hopes of the German people that, they can win. 

Even yet, the cry from the newspaper supporters of 
Roosevelt is that we may be “too la^e"—ff slogan that the 
kaiser himself might have invented, one more devilish in its 
purpose and effect than any made by those ill-advised pro- 
German editors in this country who have been interned for 
their lack of patriotism and their seditious utterances. 

The first Roosevelt attack was centered on Secretary 
Daniels. The demand was made for his head. President Wii- 
son refused to confuse the noise of these enemies for the voice 
of the people—and now those who were demanding the job 
of Daniels admit that he has performed miracles in preparation 
and that the .navy is on the best possible basis. 

Then the Roosevelt politicians turned from Daniels to 
Baker—and their bitterness increased. They charged 'that the 
army organization had completely broken down, that coffins, 
not guns, were being sent to France, that the cantonments 
were pestilential places where our boys were dying like flies, 
that they werfc unclothed, unwarmed and uncared for. 

It was a devilish cry that was raised, intended to arouse 
every father and mother in the land to the point of rebellion, 
devised to bring despair and unrest into the heart of every 
enlisted man. 

Then came the revelation of Secretary Baker. It showed 
that an army had been raised by selection without a charge of 
fraud'or\ preference, with no taint of political pull, an army 
which went to training in the belief that each maif had been 
given a square deal. 

It showed that foresight in a war ’program had been 
coupled with tireless energy and that the industry of the na¬ 
tion had been organized quickly and completely to furnish 
munitions, equipment and food to the army wherever used. 

It showed <he minimum of mistakes "and those promptly 
corrected with a maximum of accomplishment. 

Representatives of the other nations fighting the battles 
of democracy have been amazed at what has been accomplished 
—and not all the lies, all the exaggerations, all the viciousness 
has been able to shake in even the slightest the confidence of 
of those other nations in our willingness and ability to do the 
things which will win the war. 

In the face of this the demand goes on for a war cab¬ 
inet. It is proposed to put three men over and above the 
president’s cabinet and to give them all the power to direct 
our war effort. It is proposed to make these men military 
dictators of the nation and to shove into the background that 
magnificent man who was elected by the people to do this 
very thing, if need be. 

It is easy to trace the source of the influence which has given 
the impetus to the Roosevelt political conspiracy. 

Our other wars have been gala times for profiteers. The 
greedy have fattened' on the people's necessities. They have 
reaped rich profits from hurried preparations—and the stench 
of embalmed beef under that old organization which is lined up 
with Roosevelt is still in the people’s nostrils. 

There have been no petted favorites in this war. Profits 
have been held to the minimum. No man is allowed to get rich 
out of the war—and instead the government has laid a heavy 
hand upon the incomes of the rich with which to pay the bills. 

These are the interests that clamor for a war cabinet—these 
and ctheir subsidized organs of greed, their satellites who want a 
Roqfievelt m power and their friends on guard so that they may 
reach into the public coffers for tl>e billions which the people have 
sed and will raise in defense of liberty. 

The voice may be the voice of Roosevelt. The words are 

vords of the Prussian kaiser—and it is time for the people 

sent this greedy, sinister endeavor to undermine President 

and to stand by their leader and their country. 
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NEWTON. B. BAKER, 

t United States Secretary of War. 

“Tell the truth” was the camouflage which Colonel Roose¬ 
velt threw in front of his attack upon President Wilson and 
Secretary of War Baker, an attack which he began in this 
city and whose viciousness is now revealed by the plain state¬ 
ment of facts given by the war secretary before the senate 
committee. 

Before the magnificent showing of the war department, 
the attack stands revealed for what it was—an effort on the 
part of a mad egotist to divide the people of this country into 
warring camps, to capitalize the war for political purposes, to 
discredit the leader of our nation in its most critical hour. 

America has accomplished the miraculous. It has produced 
guns in record time. It has equipped an army of greater size 
than any of the allies dreamed was possible. It has fed that 
army in a way no other army was ever fed. 

Out of the million and more men called to camp, the 
Roosevelt propaganda called attention to two isolated cases of 
hospital neglect. Secretary Baker admitted 18 complaints— 
and showed the prompt measures of correction and punish¬ 
ment where there was guilt, a revelation of efficiency never be¬ 
fore equaled. 

The record as given by Mr. Baker is the answer to Roose¬ 
velt, who prated that this country was sending coffins, not 
guns, to France; that it had prepared for the slaughter of our 
boys, not their safety and fighting force. 

America lias produced a great fighting machine. It has 
prepared to deliver the death blow to kaiserism. It has 
equipped that army. Every move was directed by the best 
brains of the country, acting on knowledge of conditions, using 
every resource of industry and labor which the country 
possesses. 

The part played by the Kansas City Star in the Roosevelt 
disgrace can be traced only to the fact that it has as its gen¬ 
eral manager a man whose abjuration of loyalty to the kaiser 
came after this country was at war with Germany. 

How far it was ready to go to spread suspicion was shown 
today in its distortion of a letter from Mary Roberts Rhine- 
hart, authoress and patriot. Her letter to Secretary Baker 
asked only that he give to American mothers the truth that 
their sons were being cared for, that every protection of health 
is thrown about them, that they wei’e under better conditions 
than they were in their own homes, and that the fear conjured 
by the ghastly picture of ship loads of coffins, of neglect in 
| hospitals be dissipated by the real facts. 

The Star attempted to use that letter as a justification of 
its own poisoned propaganda of distrust and an appeal for 
“truth.” 

“Tell the truth,” said Roosevelt as a cover for his unfounded 
charges. 

The people have the truth, and it brings reassurance and in¬ 
creased confidence in President Wilson and our war machine. 

The one good result is that the people now know and will be 
prepared against any future effort to sow suspicion, to spread dis¬ 
ruption, to inspire revolt and bring chaos in an hour when un¬ 
divided loyalty and a unanimous purpose is needed. 

/ The people learn not to trust the rabid statements, that could 
J6ring comfort only to the kaiser, printed under the direction of a 
man who swore less than a year ago that he had lived his life as a 
subject of that mad autocrat. 

Tell +he truth? Certainly. Only let it be told by men who 
I know, and not be confused with the slanders published by very 
recent Hi ^ 
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Make no mistake about the conspiracy to foist a war cab¬ 
inet and a munitions director into the government machinery. 

Stripped of its pretense, it is an effort to practically re¬ 
move Woodrow Wilson as president, take away his powers, and 
turn over to that political cabal headed by Theodore Roose¬ 
velt the conduct of the war. 

Roosevelt has been the instigator of the program. His 
satellites have carried it forward, unrestrained by the fact 
that every attack they make upon the administration, every 
so-called' criticism has been cabled to Germany to keep alive 
the fast fading hopes of the German people that they can win. 

Even yet, the cry from the newspaper supporters of 
Roosevelt is that we may be “too la%e”—a slogan that the 
kaiser himself might have invented, one more devilish in its 
purpose and effect than any made by those ill-advised pro- 
German editors in this country who have been interned for 
their lack of patriotism and their seditious utterances. 

The first Roosevelt attack was centered on Secretary 
Daniels. The demand was made for his head. President Wil- 
son refused to confuse the noise of these enemies for the voice 
of the people—and now those who were demanding the job 
of Daniels admit that he has performed miracles in preparation 
and that the.navy is on the best possible basis. 

Then the Roosevelt politicians turned from Daniels to 
Baker—and their bitterness increased. They Aarged That the 
army organization had completely broken down, that coffins, 
not guns, were being sent to France, that the cantonments 
were pestilential places where our boys were dying like flies, 
that they werfc unclothed, unwarmed and uncared for. 

It was a devilish cry that was raised, intended to arouse 
every father and mother in the land to the point of rebellion, 
devised to bring despair and unrest into the heart of every 
enlisted man. 

Then came the revelation of Secretary Baker. It showed 
that an army had been raised by selection without a charge of 
fraud'on preference, with no taint of political pull, an army 
which went to training in the belief that each man' had been 
given a square deal. 

It showed that foresight in a war 1 program had been 
coupled with tireless energy and that the industry of the na¬ 
tion had been organized quickly and completely to furnish 
munitions, equipment and food to the army wherever used. 

It showed <he minimum of mistakes and those promjftly 
corrected with a maximum of accomplishment. 

Representatives of the other nations fighting the battles 
of democracy have been amazed at what has been accomplished 
—and not all the lies, all the exaggerations, all the viciousness 
has been able to shake in even the slightest the confidence of 
I of those other nations in our willingness and ability to do the 
things which will win the war. 

In the face of this the demand goes on for a war cab¬ 
inet. It is proposed to put three men over and above the 
president’s cabinet and to give them all the power to direct 
our war effort. It is proposed to make these men military 
dictators of Hie nation and to shove into the background that 
magnificent man who was elected by the perople to do this 
very thing, if need be. 

It is easy to trace the source of the influence which has given 
the impetus to the Roosevelt political conspiracy. 

Our other wars have been gala times for profiteers. The 
greedy have fattened on the people’s necessities. They have 
reaped rich profits from hurried preparations—and the stench 
of embalmed beef under that old organization which is lined up 
with Roosevelt is still in the people’s nostrils. 

There have been no petted favorites in this war. Profits 
have been held to the minimum. No man is allowed to get rich 
out of the war—and instead the government has laid a heavy 
hand upon the incomes of the rich with which to pay the bills. 

These are the interests that clamor for a war cabinet—these 
and .their subsidized organs of greed, their satellites who want a 
Roosevelt in power and their friends on guard so that they may 
reach into the public coffers for the billions which the people have 
sed and will raise in defense of liberty. 

The voice may be the voice of Roosevelt. The words are 

vords of the Prussian kaiser—and it is time for the people 

sent this greedy, sinister endeavor to undermine President 

and to stand by their leader and their country. 
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The expected has happened. The Hnn, after months of 
effort, has been able to sink a transport carrying our soldiers 
to the fields of France, Numbers of our brave boys have 
made the supreme sacrifice. 

That the blow has not fallen sooner is one of the miracles 
of the war. It was this danger that caused the greatest con¬ 
cern when we were drawn into the war—^ fear that this ruth¬ 
less enemy with his submarine forces might prevent our men 
and our supplies from reaching those foreign shores. One ship 
and less than one man to every 1.000 &ent abroad has been his 
only victory. / 

The nation will today pause in sorrow for those soldiers who 
gave their lives for our liberties. Then there will be a new clinch¬ 
ing of the fist, a new determination to win, a new pledge to fight 
on until this monster of hate, of military menace, of brutal mad¬ 
ness is crushed and driven from the earth. 

The hour is not one of panic and of fear, but of courage and 
will, of new devotion, of greater and deeper sacrifice. 

It is also the hour when useless criticism must end, when 
political attacks must cease, when the nation must stand to¬ 
gether. 

How far Germany was influenced to go to the limit of dar¬ 
ing in striking this blow by the recent news from Washington 
cannot be known. Certain it is that the bitter attacks upon Sec¬ 
retary Baker, which drew from him the declaration of our read¬ 
iness to send 1,500,000 men to France at once, must have caused 
such a fear throughout Germany that a dramatic answer was 
needed to put heart into the people of that nation and keep them 
in the war. 

The kaiser needed a reply. He must have needed it badly 
when he sent one of his submarines far from the beaten paths 

1 to wreck one ship. 

The pity of it is, if this extra effort of the Ilun was 
prompted by criticism of our forces, that the criticism was base¬ 
less, the attack unwarranted. 

Were proof needed it comes from Captain Andre Tardieu, 
the French high commissioner to this country, the military expert 
I of that nation, who is in this country working with our war de- 
I partment. 

Listen to his speech last night and there learn how little basis, 
save in the political ambitions of the conspirators or the personal 
venom of the assailants, there was for the assaults that .sought to 
disrupt our country. 

“America's military effort has been wonderful and splen¬ 
did. It has been a surprise to the enemy/’ said Captain 

• Tardieu. “I have cooperated for nearly 10 months, hour by 

• hour, with every part of your war organization. What you 
have done is magnificent, worthy of your allies, worthy of 
yourselves.” 

There is the testimony of France. 

It is the answer to the politicians, to the disturbers, to 
those ruthless ones who . have trafficked on our necessities. 
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All the Members Sent Resignations to 
Mayor Edwards, Charging Lower 
House With Politics. 
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Lawton, Ok., Jan. 24. — Duck hunters 
claim that the airplaies which have en- 


Wastiixgton, Jan. 24.—President Wil- ’'SOLDIERS’ AND WORKMEN’S COUNCIL 


son today sent to the Senate a renom¬ 
ination of Postmaster General Burleson. 
This action w r as taken because of a 


TO DECIDE PEACE OR WAR. 


HE DEFENDS BIDED 


the last few months scared away all the 

law which stipulates that the Postmaster De ^ 0,Jrnte * to Brent-Litovak Conference wild ducks from tttfeirold haunts in this 

Rejected the German ultimatum * section and now poultry raisers are 
When the Mailed Flat 1 * * ‘ 


circled the surrounding country during Senator Kirbv of Arkansas Takes 
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Rosy View of War Depart- 


DOCTOR COON GOES, TOO 


The Director of Public Health Says 
He gave Up When PolP'cians 
s Proved Supreme. 


General shall not hold office for more 
than thirty day^ after the end of the 
term .for whichyKe was appointed. None 
of the other Cabinet members has been 
renominated^ but it is contended that 
is not necessary. 

The unusual situation was ‘Lrought 
about Jrfy a recent agitation contending 
that jfil holdover members of theVCabi- 


Wa* Threatened. 


Petbograd, Jan. 23 (delayed).—The 
Russian delegates to the Brest-Litovsk 
peace conference have decided unani- 
mously to reject the terms offered by 
net/foere in office illegally. ExcejK in i the Germans, 
the'case of the Postmaster General, thqj The decisio 


Mayor Edwards Expressed Surprise 
When the News of the Action 
Reached Him. 
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CONDITIONS ARE CRJTICAL 


Smallpox Epidemic Danger Tiay be 
Increased by Other Outbreaks 
Is Indicated. 


Kansas City is facing a crisis to¬ 
day such as it has not faced in 
years. With a rapidly increasing 
epidemic of smallpox, an epidemic 
of other disease threatened, it is 
without a health director or a hos¬ 
pital and health board. 

The resignation of Dr. W. H. Coon, 
health director, was tendered the hospi¬ 
tal and health board at its meeting yes¬ 
terday afternoon and accepted. This 
was followed last night by the resigna¬ 
tion of the board in a body. It was sent 
to the home of Mayor Edwards, by mes¬ 
senger, just as the mayor was leaving 
for a social call. 

MAYOR FAVORS DELAY. 

“I am surprised at the action in a 
time like this/' he said. “I will see the 
members of the board in the morning. 
I think they should remain and give the 
lower house a chance to do business. I 
do not want them to leave the city in dt 
crisis like this. The lower house indi¬ 
cated to me the other day that it intends 
to pass an appropriation ordinance, and 
also to pass an ordinance requiring the 
isolation of smallpox victims and imme¬ 
diate vaccination of all contacts. That 
is what the hospital and health board is 
asking. I trust that it may be induced 
to remain in office.” 

LACK OF CO-OPERATION. 

The resignation of the board, signed 
by Frederic C. Sharon, president, C H 
Whitehead and Thomas Tobin, and also 
by Doctor Coon, reads as follows: 

On account of decided and openly ex¬ 
pressed determination of the lower 
house members of the common council 

t th ^ ^alth director and the hos¬ 
pital and healtii board, hereby ten¬ 
der you our resignations to take effect 
at once. The situation is impossible 
* ? ™ cannot get results with the 
now existing. We decline 
lather to assume the burden of safe¬ 
guarding the public health when we are 

r«r.ir iai ? I)<?re, J i >y I^tty politicians, bv 
lack of needed authority apd by lack 

xv- fl i nd ? that ** is absurd to continue 
We desire to thank you for your per- 
t-onal assistance and support. P * 

^aron aaid tllat the resignation 
of the board is its last word and it will 
not longer attempt to perform what it 
considers the most important service in 
the guarding of the public 
health, when it is fought every step of 
the way and given neither moral nor 
financial support in a crisis like that 
now confronting the city. There are 
about four hundred cases of smallpox 
now. These are the ones which have 
been reported. The Provident Associa¬ 
tion investigators place the number of 
victims at a greater figure. 

up TO COUNCIL. 

We just got to the point where we 
were tired; that’s all,” said President 
Sharon last night. “Let the lower house 
of the council run the department and 
fight the epidemics with no money, no 
men and no equipment. I am willing 
to give it a trial, and it apparently be¬ 
lieves itself competent. 

“I have been fighting for two years 
and have got my fill of peanut politics 
and rubber heel methods. It was no 
use, there was a fight every time we 
spent five cents that had not been spe¬ 
cifically designated in advance. We be¬ 
lieve Doctor Coon a thoroughly capable 
and competent man and that he would 
have made good if given even half a 
chance. But the personal fight on him 
prevented his even getting a fair start.” 

Tho strain of the health situation 
caused Doctor Coon to suffer a nervous 
breakdown. He was confined to his 
homo yesterday when his resignation 
was presented to the board and accept¬ 
ed. The resignation of the board last 
night followed Doctor Coon’s action. 

“Yes, my resignation went in and was 
accepted today,” said Doctor Coon at his 
home last night. “This has been under¬ 
stood for some time. I could not per¬ 
form the impossible. I am no longer 
connected with the department and it is 
a relief to be free again. 

MUST TAKE ACTION. 

“It is no use to try to make arv 
progress and to initiate and carry out 
any constructive methods under present 
conditions. The time has come for the 
United States government to step in 
now and take a hand, as something must 
be done, and that quickly, if the health 
of the people of Kansas City is to be 
safeguarded.” , 

Speaker G. W. Duvall of the lower 
house, when told of the action of the 
board, spoke of its members as “quitters 
to run under fire at a time like this 
and seriously embarrass the man who 
appointed them, the mayor.” 

“If the mayor had said we could have 
the money the board would have been, 
given funds long ago,” Duvall continued. 
“I tried yesterday to get him to let us 
have the money, i am against discharg¬ 
ing any more city employees to get the 
funds, but the mayor insists that is the 
only way it can be done and leave a 
clean record behind.” 

Alderman Amos Townsend, chairman 
of the public improvements committee 
of the lower house, which has had under 
consideration ordinances affecting this 
board, was more mild in his comment 
than was Speaker Duvall. 

“I hope the mayor will appoint some¬ 
body who will get busy and clean up the 
town,” he said, assuming that this board 
is out for good. 


linistration contends no renomina- 
lion is necessary. 

SPEED UP * THE WAR. 

Senator Chamberlain accomplished 
two great public services in his speech 
yesterday afternoon. He centered the 
country’s attention on deficiencies in its 
war preparations and he gave con¬ 
vincing evidence that criticism of these 
deficiencies is due, not to politics, but 
to loyalty to the Nation. Incidentally 
he established the veracity of his New 
York speech, which the President ha u 
challenged, and showed, ne put it, 
that he knew the facts, while the Presi¬ 
dent did not. 

The Oregon senator has been one of 
the administration’s strong leaders in 
the Senate. His loyalty to the Presi¬ 
dent has been unchallenged. His man¬ 
agement of the investigation by the mili¬ 
tary affairs committee has shown no 
desire to go after anybody. It has been 
eminently fair and devoted to getting 
the facts. 

The investigation started as the result 
of a flood of complaints from parents of 
boys in the camps about conditions there. 
As it progressed most of the members 
of the Committee became genuinely 
alarmed. They felt that the situation 
abrpad was critical; that American help 
was\ needed badly at the earliest pos¬ 
sible moment, and that the outcome of 


The decision of the delegates was an- 
nced to the Associated Press tonight 
by MXjvameneff, a member of the Rus¬ 
sian delefeqjion. The Germans asserted 
the terms lafcd down by them were their 
last offer and \Jiat if the Russians did 
not accept themNiostilities would be re¬ 
sumed and , the Gomans would captur^ 
Reval in a' week. 

PEACE OR WAR UP TO CONGRESS. 

Final decision as to peace cr war, M. 
Kameneff said further, rested with the 
congress of sc ana workmen's 

delegates, which wgs convened here to¬ 
night. 

M. Kameneff, who returned 'rom Brest- 
Litovsk with Foreign Minister Trotzky, 
said the remainder of the Russian dele¬ 
gation had stayed there in order to avoid 
the appearance of an immediate rup¬ 
ture. f 

UNANIMOUS ON REJECTION. 

“We 'were told,” he added “that the 
German terms were the last they would 
offer. 

“We were unanimous that Ihey should 
be rejected. Filial decision, however, 
must rest with the soldiers’ and work¬ 
men’s delegates. 

“The congress is expected to take up 
tomorrow the question of peace or war.” 

Berlin (via London), Jan. 24.—The 
imperial German chancellor, Count Voii 
Hertling, in his address before the 


Reichstag today, said he still holds fast 
to the hope that the Brest-Litovsk peace 

satisfactory 


confusion and lack of efficiency in the 
military preparations cf the United 
States. 

The prospective investigation did, in¬ 
deed, produce a tardy, partial reorgani¬ 
zation within the War Department. But 
Senator Chamberlain and a majority of 
his colleagues felt that the reorganiza¬ 
tion did not go far enough. They were 
convinced that there must be a divorce^ 
of the business and the military sides of 
the government, and that there must be 
a supreme council to do the planning 
and to insure the teamwork that have 
been so conspicuously lacking. To 
achieve the first result they proposed 
the bill for director of munitions; for 
the second that for a small war cabinet, 
both based on experience abroad, as well 
as in this country. 

The President’s opposition to these 
measures, they believed, was due to his 
second hand and imperfect information 
on the subject. Yet it obviously blocked 
their immediate enactment. 

This hasty review of events is neces¬ 
sary to give the setting for Senator 
Chamberlain’s speech. His purpose was 
not to argue for these specific bills. It 
was to arouse 41ie country to the neces¬ 
sity of insisting on better organization 
in order to speed up America’s part in 
the war. / 

Obviously he could not go into details 
as to the American force In France. But 
he could point out the heart breaking 
delays in the ordnance department that 
have made the American force a burden 
to our allies, in that they have had to 
furnish it equipment that is sorely 
needed for themselves, especially for 
Italy. He could point out the break¬ 
down in the clothing supplies that led to 
widespread sickness in the camps. He 
could point to the delay in every sort 
of equipment that, has hindered putting 
an effective American army on the west¬ 
ern front, that has disheartened our al¬ 
lies and encouraged the enemy. He 
could point out the amazing gaps in the 
information of the Secretary of War and 
the veil of complacency with which he 
has concealed from himself the deficien¬ 
cies in the military establishment. 

All this he could and did do in admira¬ 
ble spirit. It is impossible to read the 
accounts of his speech without recogniz¬ 
ing the manifest sincerity of the man 
and his earnest desire to help organize 
the country effectively for the tremen¬ 
dous struggle ahead. 

Knowledge of the facts he presented 
ought to contribute toward creating an 
alert public opinion that will insist on 
knowing the truth and not merely rosy 
dreams about war preparations; that 
will demand that incompetents be weed¬ 
ed out in this country as they have been 
weeded out abroad; that will call for 
such reorganization as is needed to give 
e'' tiveness to America’s war machine, 
and that will compel well ordered haste 
to get American troops where they may 
help win the war before it is too late. < 


What the new situation in Russia will 
bring forth is problematical. With the 
political situation in Russia still in tur¬ 
moil and the battle line depleted of 
fighting men through defections, it is 
hardly probable that the Russians will be 
able to withstand at the present moment 
any great show of force by the Germans 
toward the capture of Reval, which 
would prove a handy base from which 
to operate against Petrograd, or to push 
their line further eastward from the 
old battle line. 


claiming that the airplanes which pass 
over the barnyards at a low altitude in 
the vicinity of the aviation camp at 
Fort Sill frighten the hens so badly that 
they scurry to cover and neglect to lay. 

JAPAN STA NDS BEA DY TO ACT. 

Spread of Disorder* in Rnnaia Will Be 
Combated, the Premier Said. 

Tokio, Tuesday, Jan. 22.—“Japan 
holds herself responsible for the mainte¬ 
nance of peace in this part of the Vorld 
and consequently, in the event of that 
peace being endangered to the inevitable 
detriment of our interests, the gover- 
ment of Japan will not hesitate a mo¬ 
ment to take the proper measures.” 

Thus, Count Terauchi, the Japanese 
prpmfer, spoke at the opening of the 
Diet today, in referring to the internal 
disorders in Russia spreading to the 
Russian possessions in Eastern Asia. 

The premier declared that the situa¬ 
tion in Russia was causing him the 
greatest measure of anxiety. “As the 
true friend of Russia,” he said, “Japan 
earnestly hopes that country may suc¬ 
cessfully settle its difficulties without 
much further loss of time and establish 
a stable government.”' 

Count Terauchi said also that Japan 
joined unreserved# with the allied pow¬ 
ers, in the determination not to sheathe 
the sword until an honorable peace is 
secured. 


ment’s Work. 


THE WEATHER. 

Washington, Jan. 24.—The forecast: 

Missouri and Kansas—Fair Friday, colder at 
night; partly cloudy and much colder Saturday. 

Nebraska—Partly cloudy and colder Friday, 
cold wave at night; partly cloudy in east Satur¬ 


day, moderate temperature. 

— 

The highest temperature in Kansas City yester¬ 
day was 51 and the lowest 30. 

The hourly thermometer readings yesterday: 


SHAKES MAILED FIST AT HOLLAND. 

Cologne Gazette Takes Exception to 
Chartering: of Ships to UT"5t 

Amsterdam, Jan. 24. —The Cologne 
Gazette shakes the mailed fist over what 
it calls Holland’s breach of neutrality 
in consenting to charter to America 
eighty Dutch ships in American ports. 
Under the provisions of the Declaration 
of London, and according to Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican marine law, declares the newspaper, 
ships in the coastwise service of an 
enemy country become enemy ships, 
even though they fly a neutral flag and 
the owners are neutral subjects. Hence 
these eighty ships become enemy ships, 
it argues, and a,Nation sanctioning such 
a deal is guilty of a breach of neutral¬ 
ity. 

“We shall remind Holland of this,” 
adds th^ Gazette, “when the inevitable 
happens and demagogues raise the cry 
of German atrocity.” 

The Dusseldorf Nachrichten speaks of 
Holland as in the war service of the 
United States, arguing that the char¬ 
tered vessels, even if they do not touch 
European waters, set free American 
ships for war transport service. 


FOURTEEN SPIES IN V . S. SHOT . 

Enemy Agents Paid With Lives, De- 
■ fense Society Learns. 

New York, Jan. 24.—G. S. Thompson, 
chairman of the press committee of the 
American Defense Society, in an in¬ 
formal discussion at a luncheon given 
by the organization here today, declared 
the society had been informed the 
United States had put to death fourteen 
spies since the beginning of the war 
with Germany. He added that enemy 
aliens in this country “should be ap¬ 
prised of these facts, as evidence of 
America’s determination to protect her¬ 
self.” 

‘‘We are informed,” Mr. Thompson 
said, “that up to date fourteen spies 
have been shot by direction of the mili¬ 
tary authorities of the United States 
since the beginning of the war. At 
least two of the spies were from De¬ 
troit. We believe that this is the sort 
of information that the public should 
knew.” * 

Washington, jlm. 24.—rMajor General 
Crowder, judge advocate general and 
provost marshal general of the army, 
said tonight if any spy Jiad been exe¬ 
cuted in the United States he had never 
heard of it. 


REPLIES TO CHAMBERLAIN 


Member of “Willful Dozen” and Con- 
sistent Foe of War Measures 
O. K.s Everything. 


! That done. I do not see §*fy inef¬ 
ficiency there. 

“hasn’t fallen do 

Senator Kirby said the uniform today 
is the same weight it alw^fys has been in 
the United States Arm; 

“Every man,” he ad*jed, “on the other 
side, has been supplied with clothing, 
with ammunition, with rifles, xvith ma¬ 
chine guns and everything else to best 
equip him for effective fighting. 

“I want to assume entire responsibil¬ 
ity for what I have said, and I say it to 
you as a man who has heard this inves¬ 
tigation, as a man who is accustomed to 
reading testimony, as a man who is ac¬ 
customed to rendering judgment, that 
my opinion of the condition as it exists 
today is that the military department 
has not fallen down.” 


Nothing Brought Out in Senate Probe 
to Prove Otherwise, Is His 
Assertion. 


WHY SHOULD WE BE READY? 


Wasn’t Last Campaign Conducted 
on the “No War” Issue? 

He Asks. 


FOUND PIECE OF METEORITE . 


“Wife of St. Joseph Patrolman Saw It 
Fall In the Snow. 

St. Joseph, Mo., Jan. 24.—R. E. Critch- 
field, a police patrolman, has a lump of 
metal which he believes is a piece of 
meteorite from the meteor which passed 
over St. Joseph late Tuesday afternoon. 
It is about one and one-half inches in 
diameter, resembles specimens of iron 
ore, and is streaked with a substance re¬ 
sembling gold. 

The piece of metal was found by Mrs. 
Critchfield soon after the passage of the 
meteor. She saw what she thought was 
a piece of meteorite fall into the garden 
at their home and picked it up. It fell 
into about six inches of snow, and when 
found it was still hot, she says. There 
is no report of the meteor being seen 
after the explosion in space over the 
east part of the city. 


BUCHANAN VOTED THE BONDS. 

A 2 Million Isnue for Good Rond* Car¬ 
ried, 0,28S ro 1,442. 

St. Joseph, Mo., Jan. 24. —The voters 
of Buchanan County today authorized 
the issue of 2 million dollars in bonds 
to be used in constructing hard surfaced 
roads under the Hawes Good Roads Law. 


Washington, Jan. 24.—The only 
reply to Senator Chamberlain’s at¬ 
tack today on the inefficiency of 
the War Department was by Sena¬ 
tor Kirby just before adjournment. 
When the Oregon senator concluded, 
Senator Kirby, a member of the 
military committee, on behalf of the 
administration, flatly contradicted 
the chairman’s assertion that facts 
brought out in the investigation 
proved the War Department ineffi¬ 
cient. Then the Senate adjourned 
until Monday to cut off further dis¬ 
cussion. 

others to reply, too. 

There was no comment either at the 
White House or the War Department on 
the Chamberlain speech. It is known, 
however, that administration replies are 
to he made soon by Senator James in 
the Senate and Representative Dent of 
Alabama, chairman of the military com¬ 
mittee, and Representative Glass of Vir¬ 
ginia in the House. Secretary Baker 
probably will make his own answer Sat¬ 
urday when he appears before the 
House committee. Representative Dent 
called at the department late today and 
invited him to make a statement to the 
committee. 

The Senate committee bill for a war 
cabinet, about which the controversy 
9 enters, was referred without objection 
today to the military committee. The 
understanding is that it'also will be re¬ 
ferred to the naval committee later. 

“NO TfcUTII IN ANY CHARGE.” 

In his reply to the chairman of the 
Senate committee on military affairs 
Senator Kirby opened with a sweeping 
condemnation of the senator’s charges. 

I challenge thb statement of it all,” 
he said. “The examination before our 
committee does not warrant much that 
has been said today or the statement that 
the military organization has broken 
down.” 

Senator Kirby called Senator Cham- 


(i 


SPEED UP”—T. R. 


Good Intentions Won’t Win the War, 
He Says in a Speech at 
the Capital. 


PEOPLE SHOULD KNOW ALL 1 


Not Such a Set of Cowards and 
Weaklings That Truth Should 
Be Concealed. 


WILL VSE CONVICTS OX ItOADS. 

I.nbctte llrxt County In Ivan.as 'to 
Benefit Under New Law. 

Topeka, Jan. 24. — Labette County is 
the first county in Kansas to ask for 
prisoners to help in road building. The , 
last legislature provided a way for the berlain’s speech the “condemnation of 
state prisoners to be used in construct- ! his judgment,” and challenged his pro- 
ing hard surface highways. The coun - 1 c r edure in saying ^hat he did in the New 
ties are to provide quarters and pay the York speech , 

men and also furnish the food. The I §? nator Kirby maintained that the 
state is to provide the guards. j chairman of the F\ llltary commi ^ tee 

Labette County has been allotted fed - 1 should have reported to The eommander- 
eral aid in the building of forty-three In -chief if he believed the examination 
miles of gravel road in,that county. The had disclosed a dangerous situation, 
work is to begin early in the spring, as rath cr than to carr' it to the Senate 


soon as the ground is in suitable condi 
tion for road operations. The applica¬ 
tion for prisoners was filed with the 
state board of administration today. 


VOTE BIGGER BRITISH ARMY. 

No Opposition to Man Power Rill In 
Common*. 

London, Jan. 24. — The House of Com¬ 
mons tonight passed the third reading of 
the Man Power Bill. The vote was, 
unanimous. 


floor first in a speech. 

a gun shortage, but - 

Senator Kirby in defending the ad¬ 
ministration, admitted there was a 
shortage of military equipment such as 
trench mortars and machine guns, but 
added preparations were being made to 
deliver in quantity next month. Every 
man that has been sent to France has 
been properly equipped, he said. 


WON’T BE A “RUBB ER STAMP.” 

Clinmberlafn Re*ent* tlie President’* 
Chnrjfe of Meddling;* 

Washington. Jan. 24. —Near the close 
of his address this afternoon Senator 
Chamberlain re-read that part of Presi¬ 
dent Wilson’s statement assailing con¬ 
gressional investigations 

“With all due respect to the Presi¬ 
dent, who has served notice on Con¬ 
gress that there must be no meddling, 
and must be no investigating unless it 
meets the smile of executive favor,” said 
he, “I differ from that view. We are 
a co-ordinate part of the government. 
When I become a rubber stamp in my 
duties I’ll get out of the Senate and 
public life and let somebody subservient 
take my place.” 

Senator James, Democrat, interrupted 
to explain that the President had re¬ 
ferred to the war cabinet bill in com¬ 
plaining that legislation was being in¬ 
troduced in Congress without his con¬ 
sent. 

Senator Chamberlain said he was of 
the impression that the President re¬ 
ferred to the munition director bill, but 
he hoped he was mistaken. 

Senator James said he had a letter 
from President Wilson saying that 
Senator Chamberlain had been to see 
him regarding a bill for a minister of 
munitions, but gave no details and that 
he had learned from others oi the “sur¬ 
prising proposal” for a war cabinet. 

The President’s letter of yesterday to 
Senator James, referred to above/fol¬ 
lows : 

You have been kind enough to tell me 
that you had heard that I had written a 
letter to the chairman of the Senate mili¬ 
tary affairs committee concerning the idea 
of a munitions minister, and you asked me 
whether f did write such a letter. I did 
and am glad to send you herewith a copy 
of it. 

The consultation referred to with Sena¬ 
tor Chamberlain, to whom the letter is ad¬ 
dressed. was upon the subject of the vari¬ 
ous difficulties and delavs that had been 
encountered by the War Department, as 
shown by the testimony before the Senate 
committee, and the senator rnerelv men¬ 
tioned to me that he had a bill in mind to 
create a munitions ministry. He gave me 
no details of the bill be had in mind, and it 
was only when 1 learned afterwards from 
others of the real character of the proposals 
that I felt it my duty to write to the 
senator and apprise him of my attitude. 

I assumed from what I heat'd Inter that 
that particular proposal had been aban¬ 
doned. and I was referring to my statement 
of the other day to the very surprising 
proposal to create a superior war cabinet 
of a type unknown to our practice or in¬ 
stitutions. > j 

I give you these details rherely to reply 
to your kind inquiry and let you know ail 
the facts of the case as you desire. 


Chamberlain and Senate Committee 
Have Rendered Highest Service 
to Nation. 


STONE STILL SERVES FOE” 


Turns Wilson’s Own Words Against 
Him by Quoting^ From Book 
bv President. 


‘AMERICA MUST BE AROUSED.” 


Only Way to Speed Up Wnr Prepnra- 
tion*. I* Chamberlain'# View. 

(Dy The Star's Correspondent.) 

Washington, Jan. 24.—If the country 
generally receives the speech by Senator 
Chamberlain as did Congress and Wash¬ 
ington today, the chairman of the Sen¬ 
ate military affairs committee has suc¬ 
ceeded in riveting the attention of the 
people directly on conditions of the 
army, the war machinery and Secretary 
of War Baker. For seldom has an ad¬ 
dress struck the Senate and the many 
spectators so squarely between the eyes 
as did the defense of the Senate leader 
against the charge that had been made 
on his truthfulness by President Wilson. 

The immediate effect of the whole sit¬ 
uation will be about this: For the pres¬ 
ent the.movement to press the war cabi¬ 
net and director of munitions bills will 
not be pressed actively on the floor of 
Congress. President Wilson's emphatic 
opposition has ended both measures for 
the time being. But the investigations 
and probe by the Senate committee, on 


There hasn't been enough rifles in the other hand, will continue. They will 
the camps recently because they couldn’t j go on as they have been conducted in 
be manufactured in sufficient qqanti-jthe past—a fair and unbiased effort to 


Having passed the third reading, the 
Man Power Bill now has been finally 
passed by the House of Commons and 

will become law. It will provide for the , ,. _ , . 

immediate item., ot the Ugh,in, toree, TTi ? -S I” 


ties,” he said. “The War Department 
has done well and rifles are in the hands 
of the soldiers now,” he said. 

Senator Kirby declared that the mili¬ 
tary department had not fallen down, 
and that where deficiencies occurred 


of the empire of from 450,000 to % mill¬ 
ion men. These men will be obtained 
by a careful combing out of the indus¬ 
tries of England, Scotland and Wales, 


boards composed of the best talent in 
the country. 

“WHY SHOULD WE HAVE PREPARED?” 
“The senator says,” Senator Kirby 
said, ‘‘that in 1914, when it was appar- 


where the Compulsory Service Law is ent that war was going to come on, the 
effective. The support of the British ordnance department was absolutely 
labor parties already has been given to ; quiescent and that no move was made to 
the bill. manufacture heavy ordnance. He cites 

-♦- I that as an instance of why the military 

“AUSTRIA FAITHFUL TO ALLIES” ! establishment is inefficient. In 1914 the 

United States had not gone into the war 
and since 1914 we fought out a presi- 
. deptial campaign on the proposition that 
Basel. Switzerland. Jan. 24. A dis- we should not go into war. Then why 
patch from Vienna says that in an ad- j n 1914 should the military establish- 


OtherwiNe Prej*I«lt*nt IVIlnon** Peace 
Terms Partly SatiNfy Count Czernin. 


get at the exact facts, of the war prog¬ 
ress and let the people know just what 
has been done. 

.Meanwhile it is hoped sentiment from 
the people back home, roused for more 
action, will convince President Wilson 
that a reorganization in the war machin¬ 
ery is to be desired and necessary. 

This viewpoint was pointedly given 
in the closing paragraphs of Senator 
Chamberlain’s speech when he said: 

“If America is going to play any part 
in this war she will have to get at it 
pretty soon. France is expecting us 
and the other Allies are expecting us, 
and it seems to me, my friends, that the 
only way to speed up our preparations: 
the only w r ay to get ‘over there’ Is to 
arouse America to the necessity of the 
time and the danger of the crisis. When 
once aroused I have no fear but that 
America will rise in her might and make 
an example of sacrifice, of courage and 
of patriotism that will make the bright¬ 
est pages of our old history pale into in¬ 
significance as compared w’ith the fight¬ 
ing of our boys on foreign soil. 

“My friends, I apologize for having 
taken up so much of your time. You can 
realize that my reputation is all I have 


dress to the Delegations of Parliament, ment have insisted that we ought to 

Count Czernin. the Austro-Hungarian manu facture heavy ordnance at that 

The vote in St. Joseph was 4,050 for the * ^ ore ^ n m i n * s t er ’ declared that he con- time? 

bonds to 1 026 aeainst them 'ind in fho I sidere(1 Pr( ? sident Wilson’s last proposi- “Another proposition that the senator 
bonds to 1026 against them, and m the j llons regarding peace as showing a per- cites is this: In 1914 he said our Am- 

county outside the city the totals were j ceptible approach to the Austro-Hungari- bassador Gerard, over in Germany, said 
2,238 for the bonds and 416 against them, j an point of view. There were, he said, ^be German people w'ere unfriendly and 

- 1 - * - several points to w'hich Austria-Hungary ^at some day we are going to have and the love that my friends have for 

ROB STORE ON DARK STREET. J joyfully could subscribe, but that the trouble Do you suppose that the ord- Ine at horae - With that reputation de- 

Kansas side Dnsiness H„„se i.ost *800 foUowing P rinci P le must be laid nance department or the Secretary 0 f i stroyed and that love gone, life has no 

Worth of GooUn. down: War is going on what the ambassador to ! ot “ er attractions for me; but with my 

■Rnrfrlars took advanta^ tho fnni ! “ That where th ? se P ro P osi tions con- Germany might have reported here in a : reputation assailed, with my country in 

Burglars took a 1 antage of the fuel cerne( j Austria-Hungary's allies, as in secret wav? Would we have expected ? a !\ ge r’ anc * my a PP ea ^ niade only in be- 

IBSS - “•-‘jEsSs’! ” ’'“ r ““ “ d - * 

dosed, pried the lock off the front door, _ H __ jxpenaea aiong uiav lmc. 

opened the back door, loaded $300 worth Mi*nourian Killed by Failing slate. I A ” ir,HE ®i efficiency. ’ 

of goods into a wagon and drove away. Columbia. Mo., Jan. 24.—Edward theYrenchea in^FrXT of President Wilson more quickly than 

The robbery was discovered by a night Perine. 48 years old. was killed by a L P sllDn ” the m with heavy gun^We I. and show a deeper interest in all that 

watchman who noticed the broken lock, ledge of slate weighing a ton falling on T1 “ ‘„ the a ' J he is trying to do, than I. who feel I 

him this afternoon in a coal mine three ! iav .t. L- have been so grossly maligned by him 
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lieve me when r tell you that there is 
j no man here today and’there is p^ nian 
fin America who would go to the relief 


•Unofficial. 


Hotel Clerk and $4,500 Disappear* 

Denver, Jan. 24.—James R. Benson, 


miles east of Columbia. 


in that public statement. I thank the 
That illustrated w^ell the tone of Sen- 


( Du The Stai^^Correspondent.) 

W ashington, J an. 24. — Theodore 
Roosevelt drove home with sledge¬ 
hammer blows of earnestness the 
need for greater speed, more effi¬ 
cient war organization, a house¬ 
cleaning of incompetents, more 
stress on the really vital spots of the 
war program on the part of the 
government and a keener realization 
on the part of the American people 
themselves of the stern task ahead, 
in a speech here this afternoon be¬ 
fore the members of the National 
Press Club. He held forth the warn¬ 
ing that all the best intentions on 
earth on our part would not win 
the war if there was to be written 
after our efforts the words “too 
late.” 

SHOULD EXPOSE INEFFICIENCY. 

It was a typical Roosevelt speech, full 
of all the sincerity and energy of the 
man. It epitomized the advice he had 
been giving the many members of Con¬ 
gress who had consulted him on the sit¬ 
uation in his visit to Washington this 
week. 

“Support to the limit every official, high or 
low, just so long as that official does well in 
making more efficient the Nation’s war forces 
and speed uy the war,” he said. % “But, on the 
other hand, oppose and expose inefficiency 
where it be found, high or low, that delayed or 
bungled the effectiveness with which the United 
States could throw its great strength into the 
conflict at the quickest moment possible. 

PEOPLE ARE NOT COWARDS. 

“The American people,” he said, “is a 
strong people. We are told now and 
then that the truth would frighten our 
people so that they would not go on with 
the Avar. If they are such a set of 
weaklings and cowards then nothing 
can save us. On the contrary, I believe 
the full telling of the truth will wako 
the American people up to a sterner 
realization of the task that is before 
them and therefore to a sterner resolve 
that, cost what it may, every deficiency 
shall bo remedied, every wrong undone, 
every failure by government officials 
turned into achievement and a success, 
so that as speedily as possible' we may 
harden our giant, but soft and lazy 
strength, and exert it to the fullest de¬ 
gree necessary to bring the peace of lib¬ 
erty in this mighty conflict for civilza* 
tion and the welfare of mankind.” 

Colonel Roosevelt threw his unquali¬ 
fied indorsement behind the work of tho 
Senate military affairs committee in 
probing into army conditions ^and be¬ 
hind the stand taken by Senator Cham¬ 
berlain, the Democratic chairman of 
that committee. 

PRAISE FOR CHAMBERLAIN. 

“I know,” he xaid, “that the Senate investi¬ 
gating committee under Senator Chamberlain has 
rendered the highest service to this country. 1 
do not believe it—I know it.” 

lit said he favored the war cabinet 
and director of munitions legislation 
that had been proposed, knowing that 
if the proper men were not appointed to 
the positions, the proposed organization 
would be but little better than the pres¬ 
ent. But at least the system would 
offer a machinery more capable of hand¬ 
ling the big war problems than the pres¬ 
ent. It was in this connection that he 
made his only reference to President 
Wilson directly. That was in referring 
to the President’s very apparent oppo¬ 
sition to the Senate continuing or con¬ 
ducting such investigations. 

- The colonel, with a typical Rooseveltian grin, 

read from Mr. Wilson’s work on congressional 
government, in which Mr. Wilson, then a pro¬ 
fessor, said that the most important funcf’on of 
Congress, even more than the legislative func¬ 
tion, was that cf informing the people by in¬ 
vestigations of the exact manner and efficiency 
with which the administration of the govern¬ 
ment was being conducted. Colonel Rcoscvelt 
said he subscribed to that doctrine enunciated 
by Mr. Wilson some years ago and thought it 
was still good doctrine. 

ONLY CONTEMPT FOR STONE. 

In his speech Colonel Roosevelt took 
occasion to express his contempt for the 
brand of patriotism exhibited by Senator 
Stone of Missouri. He was cheered and 
applauded as he said: 

“Senator Stone did all he could to serve Ger¬ 
many against tie United States by preventing 
the entry of the United Stat s into the war 
against Germany; and he now does all he can 
to serve Germany against the United States by 
endeavoring to prevent the United States from 
becoming efficient in the war against Germany.” 

Departing from tho situation in the 
War Department, Colonel Roosevelt took 
up the shipping situation. After com¬ 
plimenting the navy for its efficient work 
in recent months, the colonel said the 


Missouri Savings, 920 Walnut. Open 
S to 5. Saturday to 7 p. ul— Adv. 


The Almanac Today. 

Sun rises ...7:30 a. ni.jSun sets ....5:31 p. m. 

Stage of the river. *.7.6 

Fall of ..0.2 


Don’t wait. Do it now. Buy War- 
Savings Stamps. 


disappeared early today. The money 
had been deposited by guests, including dam 
many stockmen here for stock show; the 
week. He came here from Houston, 

Tex. 


Where everybody looks for opportpni- 
1 ties—in The Star’s Want Ad columns. 


in the hands of our soldiers today and 
i can be used effectively w*hen we see fit. Senate^ 

The Meuw AniNterdnm to Sail. to put our men in the fighting front. ^ / ____ 

Amsterdam, Jan. 24.—The Holland-! wf h W6 h f V l to ! ator Chamb'e^ Nation must center on the shipping 

American line steamship Nieuw Amster- buy them from France. W e have to buy fact that fe , t hfk ha , h , 1 situation more than ever, else our 4 big 

them from France, instead of trying to toughd^loutofthewhoTe sTtuTuon efforts in other line * would be in vain 
manufacture them, which would have t hig desire was not to He said thera was immediate need for 

trouble, but only to help President Wil- 


Gilbert Jaffy. phenomenal violinist, that that is conclusive evidence of high "““""j “^■«ntrvTn*'nn‘ a hi»^‘n n "thl under one head that increased efficiency 
appears today, 12 to 3 p. m„ in our con- efficiency. To get the thing that you . h ® could be had in the use of the ships we 

cert hall. Edison Shop, 1012 Grand Ave.. need w r hen you need it, and it makes no J ~ ' now had that w r ould amount to a million 
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tons of shipping. He also appealed for 
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greater efforts behind the shipbuilding 
program. \ 

LIKE SOLDIERS IX UNIFORM. 

“Let the government have it under¬ 
stood that in such work as the ship 
building works, the munitions works, all 
work done for the government for the 
purpose of aiding the war, the employer 
and the employee alike are to be held 
to the responsibilities of the soldier in 
uniform." 

Colonel Roosevelt suid the laborer 
should be paid a high wage, given ex¬ 
cellent housing and living conditions 
but that in turn no practice shoujd be 
tolerated that slowed down the work. 

“Tolerate," he said, as he pounded home his 
point, “neither from employer nor from work¬ 
ing man, neither from man of big fortune nor 
from the strongest labor anion in the country, 
nor from jfkt biggest corporation any practice 
in this war that interferes in the smallest de¬ 
gree with the speed and efficiency which it is 
necessary for us to show in making ready to 
enter the war." 

TRUTH SHOULD BE TOLD. 

All the way through his speech 
Colenel Roosevelt emphasized that the 
newspapers should tell the truth and 
public officials should follow the same 
' rule—that the public might know the 
exact condition. 

“The worst offense that can be com¬ 
mitted is untruthfully to assail an ef¬ 
ficient public servant. Next in evil do¬ 
ing comes the offense of the man who 
untruthfully defends an inefficient 
public servant from having his inef¬ 
ficiency exposed," was given as the 
Roosevelt slogan for handling the news 
of the war. 

The Press Club rooms were jammed 
and packed until no more could get in 
to hear the Roosevelt speech for speed 
~and efficiency. !%ere were numbers of 
men in army and’navy uniforms in the 
audience. Froiji the opening sentence to 
the close Roosevelt was given a rousing 
reception and frequently had to stop 
his speech while the audience applauded 
.and cheered. 

MUST BE ALL AMERICAN. 

Colonel Roosevelt* said in part: 

“At this time no man is a good Ameri¬ 
can unless he is all American. There is 
no such thing now as an American with 
some alloy in him. Either he is straight 
United States or he is not United Stages 
at all. If he is not anti-German he can¬ 
not be f>ro-American. If he is not in 
favor of putting this war through to the 
peace of complete victory, he is not a 
loyal American. The men whom, at the 
moment we should hold in especial sus¬ 
picion are the men who however loud 
their protestations of devotion to this 
country, nevertheless hint, or directly 
or indirectly advocate, an inconclusive 
peace, or who in any way object to the 
quick efficiency in putting the war 
through. The min who endeavors to 
make you unformidable to Germany is 
endeavoring to make the United States 
false to itself and at the same time to 
make it incur the contemptuous hostil¬ 
ity of Germany. 

NO PLACE FOR PARTISANSHIP. 

“No public servant and private man in bis 
public relation, in bis public actions, has any 
business at this time to consider partisan poli¬ 
tics in any way. Patriotism must exclude all 
questions of partisanship. It is our duty to 
support every official from the highest to the 
lowest just so long as that official does well 
and to the extent that he does well in making 
more efficient this government and in speeding 
up the work of the war; and it is no less our 
duty—or perhaps 1 should change that and.say 
it is only less our duty—to expose inefficiency 
wherever it is found, to expose if in order to 
speed up the war and make the war more ef¬ 
fective, and therefore to oppose every official, 
no matter where he is, who, by deeds of omis¬ 
sion or commission, in v tny way falls short in his 
duty to speed up the war and to make the 
strength of the United States as quickly as pos¬ 
sible and as efficiently as possible felt in the 
great conflict. 

QUOTES FROM WILSON BOOK. 

“I come here at the time when ques¬ 
tions have been raised about the investi¬ 
gations carried on by certain commit¬ 
tees of Congress. I shall give my own 
views as to the duty of Congress to ih- 
vestigate, not in my own words, but in 
the words of another. I quote: ‘Unless 
Congress have and use every means of 
acquainting itself with the acts and dis¬ 
position of the administrative agents of 
the government, the country must be 
helpless to learn how it is being served, 
and unless Congress both scrutinize 
these things and sift them by every form 
of discussion the country must remain 
in embarrassing and crippling ignorance 
of every force which it is most impor¬ 
tant that it should understand and di¬ 
rect. The informing function of Con¬ 
gress should be preferred even to its leg¬ 
islative function.’ 

“I want you to especially remember 
that — 

“ ‘Tlie informing function of Congress 
should be specially preferred even to its 
legislative function. The argument is 
not only that the discussed and interro¬ 
gated administration is the only tmre 
and efficient administration, but more 
than that — that the only well self-gov¬ 
erning people is that people which dis¬ 
cusses and interrogates its administra¬ 
tion.’ 

A PRINCIPLE he'll FOLLOW. 

“This quotation which I have given you ad¬ 
mirably sets for h the duty of Congress at all 
times and especially at snch a time as this. It 
is from a work on congressional government by 
the then Prof. Woodrow Wilsc . It is the prin¬ 
ciple upon which I shall act and upon which I 
hope every upright and faithful servant of the 
people in Congress will act. 

“In the houses of Congress in the 
year that is just closing there has been 
a fine disregard of partisanship among 
the members of all parties taken as a 
whole in Congress. There lias’ been al¬ 
most no attempt to hamper the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war by injecting partisanship 
or making party harangue. This has 
been the rule. The most conspicuous 
exception was furnished the other day 
by SenatoT Stone of Missouri, when 
Senator Stone made a strong partisan 
speech, but the partisanship was the 
least offensive part of his speech. It 
was also a mendacious speech, but the 
mendacity was not the most offensive 
portion of the speech—which was per¬ 
haps not wholly uncharacteristic. 

STONE AIDING GERMANY. 

“The really offensive part of the 
speech was that it was an attack on the 
interests of the United States and there¬ 
fore an insidious effort on behalf of 
Germany. This is the same Senator 
Sfone who, a year from last fall, was 
engaged in defending himself from the 
revelations of Mr. Bernard Ridder as to 
his, Mr. Stone’s, negotiations for the 
German vote and his effort to persuade 
the Germans that he, Senator Stone, 
was speaking with authority when he 
said that the government would only 
make believe to be against them, but 
would really be for them. This is the 
samb Senator Stone who voted against 
the declaration of war last year. He is 
the same Senator Stone who engaged 
in filibustering operations against cmr 
taking action to defend ourselves, fili¬ 
bustering operations of the kind which 
drew public rebuke to those engaged in 


them from the President of the United 
States. 

“Senator Stone did all he could to 
serve Germany against the United 
States by preventing the entry of the 
United States into the war against Ger¬ 
many; and he now does all he can to 
serve Germany against the United; 
States by endeavoring to prevent the 
United States from becoming efficient 
against Germany. 

WILL SUPPORT CHAMBERLAIN. 

“I care not a snap of my finger for the 
politics of the man who is doing good 
work at this time. It is for that reason 
that I have supported and shall continue 
to support, to the very best of my abil¬ 
ity, Senator Chamberlain and his asso¬ 
ciates in the committee who have been 
conducting the investigation into the 
management, the administration and the 
maladministration of the War Depart¬ 
ment. I have followed pretty carefully 
the actions of that senatorial commit¬ 
tee. I do not believe that any of its 
members on'any side have been influ¬ 
enced in the smallest degree by partisan¬ 
ship.’*- 

Colonel Roosevelt read a quotation 
from testimony of Chairman Hurley of 
the shipping board, in which Mr. Hurley 
spoke of the good that had been done in 
the shipping investigation. 

There speaks the public servant who is 
glad to have the work of his branch of the 
government investigated and who frankly says nue 
that the Senate investigations have not only 
helped from the public standpoint, but have 
helped him and his fellows in doing their work." 

Colonel Roosevelt then pointed out 
that in the Spanmh-American War he 
’had spoken in criticism of deficiencies in 
strong and harsh terms. He recalled 
that he was a part gt the administration 
at the time and that he had denounced 
the breakdowns in the army machine in 
the presidential year, even though it 
was used against his party. 

EVEN MORE MODERATE NOW. 

“I should like any man to point any 
difference in frankness between what I 
then said of {he administration of which 
I was a part of the party to which I be¬ 
longed and what I said in the last six 
months, except that I have been more 
moderate and guarded in the last six 
months. 

“It is our duty to tell the truth. If 
conditions are good, tell the truth. If 
they are bad, tell the truth. If they 
have been bad and become good, tell the 
truth, ^ake the Navy Department: In 
the first six months after this war 
opened, the Navy Department showed 
poor work, very poor work, ojfing to 
indecision and delay—work so poor that 
if we’ had been pitted against any for¬ 
midable engmy able to keep the seas, 
we would have paid in disaster for it. 
Dating from about October 1 there has 
come a remarkable change in the Navy 
Department. From that date to this, on 
the whole, the Navy Department’s work 
has been well’done. I say it has been 
well done since then for exactly the 
same reason that I say it was badly done 
before then—because it is the truth and 
because it is important that dur people 
should know the truth. 

A REBUKE FOR DANIELS. ' % 

“Having said that the Navy Depart¬ 
ment is now doing well, I want to make 
one small reservation ^ 7 I wish the 
Secretary of the Navy would no longer 
punish the men in, the navy by refusing 
to allow hundreds of thousands of good 
women to give them sweaters and 
knitted mufflers and everything like 
tha£ except by indirection, because he 
has had a quarrel with some man 


Soldi 


Home for a Visit. 



“HOME GUARDS FINE LOT” 


Private H. A. McCarty of Battery D, 
129th Field Artillery, stationed at Camp 
Doniphan, is visiting his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. D. McCarty, 2714 Park Ave- 


WILL PETITION FOR BONDS 


MARSHAL HOFFMAN GAVE STATE'S “O. 
K. ?/ TO REGIMENT. 


<Let Plotters Beware,” County Offi¬ 
cial Remarked After Reviewing: Or- 
ffanJ/ation«*nt Hand to Protect 
I-ocnl Property and Persons. 


POWER OF CITIES TO INCREASE UP 
TO PEOPLE OF STATE. 


J. A. Harzfeld, City Counselor, Deter¬ 
mined General Assembly Shall 
Not Prevent Action Songrlit - 
by Association. 


J. A. Harzfeld, city counselor, will take 
no chances on Governor pardner includ¬ 
ing in his call for a special session of 
the legislature thje demand of Kansas 
City for the submission by the general 
assembly of a constitutional amendment 
giving the city right to increase its 
bonding power; or a chance that, should 
this be included in the call, the legisla¬ 
ture might rfefuse to consider it. 

Mr. Harzfeld has drafted two amend¬ 
ments to the constitution. The first, af¬ 
fecting the general bonding power, pro¬ 
vides that bonds may be issued f up to 10 
Pfr cent of the assessed valuation of 
property, next before the last assess¬ 
ment. At present bonds can be issued 
only up to 5 per cent of the assessed 
valuation of property. 

The other amendment which Mr. Harz¬ 
feld is preparing is a proposed new sec¬ 
tion for the constitution and applies to 
cities of 75,000 inhabitants. It provides 
they may issue bonds to the extent of 20 
per cent of the assessed valuation of 
property to acquire public utilities, mak¬ 
ing the bonds a lien on the utilities. 

“These petitions will be circulated 
through two-thirds of the congressional 
districts of the state," said Mr. Harzfeld, 
“and must *get the signatures of 8 per 
cent of the voters in each who voted at 
the nearest previous election. 

“Arrangements for the circulation of 
the petitions have been made with 


Acting under instructions of Governor 
Gardner, Harvey C. Hoffman, county 
marshal, last night began an ins-portion 
of the Second Regiment, Missouri Home 
Guard, by reviewing the second battal¬ 
ion in its weekly drill at the regimental 
armory. The other battalions, machine 
gun and supply companies will be in¬ 
spected within a few days. 

Marshal Hoffman expressed surprise 
at the splendid condition of the men and 
spoke with appreciation of the manner 
in which they had been drilled and made 
physically fit for service. The regiment 
is equipped to handle any situation which 
may arise locally. Marshal Hoffman be¬ 
lieves, and he told the men that with 
their aid he expected to be able to pre¬ 
vent any serious trouble here. 

“Kansas City should be proud of the 
Home Guards and give to the regiment 
every encouragement," Marshal Hoffman 
said. “With this regiment and the or¬ 
ganization of deputy marshals, I expect 
to be able to handle any situation which 
may arise in Jackson County. Within 
a few days I will have an organization 
of some kind in every town in the 
county and men statiored in every 
rural section within a ‘whoop and a 
holler’ distance of each other. Plotters 
will have a hard time starting anything, 
but if they do, let them look out for the 
Home Guards." 

Maj. Matthew Foster of the Second 
Battalion said the battalion and entire 
regiment are in the finest possible edu¬ 
cation and the equipment met with {he 
thorough approval of Marshal Hoffman 
on inspection. 

All of the men have been given secret 
mobilisation orders and in case of need 
the regiment can be assembled within 
a comparatively short time, Major Fos¬ 
ter said. 


JOHN TAYLOH^Wy 5 

Store Hours Now 9 to 5 o’Clock Daily 


WILE PROTECT WATER SUPPLY. 


fifteen city counselors in as many differ- 
Let j ent cities in the state. At the meeting 
him punish that man in any way he 1 of the Missouri Bar Association in 
chooses, but do not punish the sailors Jefferson City December 1 last, this plan 
and do not make it unpleasant for the j was agreed on by the City Counselors’ 
hundreds of thousands, certainly the i Association which was formed at that 
scores of tl^usands of women who are ! time." 

patriotically'endeavoring to oe of serv-' Mr. Harzfeld was named president of 
ice.” I the new association. Though the amend- 

Colonel Roosevelt said one of the | ments as^ they now stand affect but St. ^ 

greatest needs was “hurry ’’ Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph and i Little Bock 

“It U a cruel thing, it is a wrong to u, a„<] Springfield all Of the others in the ,a s . U,S Angelca 

,.. t ♦ . A11 . . , , ,, . sociation,- he said, would aid in getting ! Mlnn V upoli5j . 

a bitter wron* to our Allies to flelay needlessly signerg to the petitions and also in Montgomery. 

one day, let ftjone six months or a year, when working for their adoption at the fall ' ‘ ‘ 

the war worn, f war weary Allies are with the election. 

blood of their best and their bravest, fighting ! Twice in the past an effort has been 
the battle to which, by every consideration of ma ^ e t° Set through a constitutional 
honor, we should now be sending onr fighting amendment giving Kansas City author- 
, . .... * , ity to increase its bond making power, 

men by the million. The prime need is the need j Q nce it was submitted at a general elec¬ 
tion and defeated and the other time the 
legislature refused to consider submit¬ 
ting it. | 


Heavy Force of Guards Pressed Into 
Service at Newport, R. I. 
Newport, R. f., Jan. 24. — Unusual 
precautions to guard the water supply 
of this city and naval and military 
establishments w'ere taken today. The 
Newport water company threw a heavy 
cordon of civilian guards about strategic 
points of the water system and at y the 
government establishments extra marine 
guards were stationed. All the sentries 
had orders to shoot prowlers first and 
ask questions afterwards. 

U. S. Weather Observations. 

Weather bureau observations, giving the tempera¬ 
ture and state of the weather at 8 p. m.. Washing¬ 
ton time, yesterday; the preclpitation/for the pre¬ 
ceding twenty-four hours and the maximum tem¬ 
perature in that period in the principal stations, 
are shown as follows : 

Stations. 8 p. m. High. Low. Prec. W’ther. 

Abilene* Tex. ... 

Amarillo .... 

Itois* . 

Boston ..... 

Buffalo .. 4. 

Calgary .... 

Charleston .. 

Charles City 
Chicago .... 

Cincinnati .. 

Concordia . .. 

(Corpus Christ 
Denver .... 

DefC Moines 
Dodge City 
Duluth .... 

El I’aso . . . 

Fort Smith 
Galveston . 

Havre. 

Helena .... 

Jacksonville 
Kansas City 
Knoxville 


of haste. 

“Second only in importance is the 
need of organization here. In Washing¬ 
ton you have had a good many star play¬ 
ers, but mighty little team work." 

Turning to ships and that situation, 
he said: 

“There is no use whatever in prepar¬ 
ing everything on this side of thd water 
if we cannot get it across. 

TIIE MENACE OF THE U-BOAT. 

“The submarines, in the last few 
months, have destroj>d a greater quan¬ 
tity of tonnage than is being built. If 
that situation is not reversed, sooner or 
later, we shall be in the direst straits 
to feed our Allies, to feed our army, to 
send ovei* men or munitions. Certain 
things should be done at once. One of 
the great needs in establishing the war 
board is that we should establish .some 
man who would have complete control 
of the shipping operations. We have 
excellent men now engaged in the work 
of ship construction, but we have no 
shipping expert, no man who is a 
trained expert, eilgaged in directing the 
shipping operations. They are con¬ 
ducted under three or four conflicting 
organizations or bureaus. 

“Here I speak not only of what I 
know, and of what you know, but of 
things that have been told' me in the 
last forty-eight hours, of ships sent 
abroad without manifests, because the 
excellent army officers who were sud¬ 
denly plunked down in the business of 
sending ttmm did not know about the 
manifests; a ship sent over with steel 
rilils and returning with the same steel 
rails for ballast; of cargoes sent over 
and not unloaded; of ships needed by 
one department and seized by another. 

‘OWN HOUSE IS AFIRE. 


COUNCIL COMMI'IJTEE TO MEET. 


Bond Power Amendment Will Be Con¬ 
sidered Today. 

A meeting of the joint gas committee 
of the council has been called by E. B. 
Harrington, chairman, for 3 o’clock this 
afternoon, to consider the resolution 
adopted by the council, asking Governor 
Gardner to include the proVision for a 
constitutional amendment allowing mu¬ 
nicipal public utility bonds to rest in 
the utility, in hi3 call for an extra ses¬ 
sion of the legislature. 


New Orleans 
New York . 
North Rlatte 
Oklahoma City 

Omaha . 

Phoenix .... 
Pittsburgh .. 
Portland .... 
Prince Albert 

Raleigh. 

Rapid City .. 
Roswell .... 

St. Joseph . . 

St. Louis ... 
Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
Snult St«*. Marie 
Seattle .... 
Sheridan . . . 
Shreveport . 
Spokane 
Springfield, I 
Springfield, M 
Swift Current 

Tampa . 

Toledo . 

Washington . 
Wichita .... 
Winnipeg . .. 


KANSAS SIDE WATER MYSTERY. 


Lomh of 3 Million tGallo*** <-«nnot Be 
Discovered. 

Three million gallons of wat^r are dis¬ 
appearing each day from the Kansas 
side water plant and no one has been 
able to discover what becomes of them. 

The heavy consumption of water in 
the morning attracted attention at the 
plant during the cold weather. Gages 
leaped up at an unusual rate during 
the hours between midnight and day¬ 
light when as a rule there is little con¬ 
sumption. At first it was thought pa- 
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NOTICRS. 

The Kupper Hotel, 11th and McGee, is 
in the heart of the business district. 


, Collections everywhere on commission. 
Allen Mercantile Service, 232 Lathrop. 

“Rayfield Carburetors" and “Eveready 
Batteries." Beach & Son, 1506 McGee st. 

When you think of glasses think of 
“Mott," 2. E. 11th st., Waldheim bldg. 
Telephone Main 5374 for appointment. 


Main St. 
Square 
Today 


Remnants Cretonnes and Curtain 
Materials Greatly Reduced 

Wide Choice of Curtain Materials —Nets, Filet 
Nets,' Novelty Nets, Bobbinettes, Madras, Voile and 
Silkolines, 1 to 10-yard lengths at generous reductions. 

Drapery Materials —Cretonnes, Denims, Monk’s 
Cloth and Repps, 1 to 10-yard lengths, at generous re¬ 
ductions. 
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Our Sale 
of fire Silk 
Neckwear 


includes hundreds of beautiful and exclusive patterns, 
in very fine silks— 

50c Ties. 35c $2.00 Ties.$1.25 

65c Ties . 49c $2.50 Ties.$1.85 

$1.00 Ties. 65c $3.00 Ties.$2.05 

$1.50 Ties .I . . 95c $3.50 Ties.$2.65 

$5.00 Ties.$3.20 

dtetfticfti&tb. 

ON MAIN AT TENTH 
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Priced Lower 
Than Cost 

This $9.00 Sweater is 
now priced at $6.00, which 
is actually less than we 
could buy it in quantities 
today at the mill. 

Of course we contracted for 
this number over a year ago, 
und now wish to reduce stock 
—therefore the underpricing. 

Purest worsted material, 
rope stitch, balmacaan shoul¬ 
der. Colors silver gray, ma¬ 
roon, white and biaCk. Price 
$ 6 . 00 . 


1214-16-18-20-22Grand Ave. 



Children’sDay 

in Our Clearance Sale 

Boys’ $5 00 Tan English 
Boys’ $4.00 Black English 
Boys’ Scout Shoes, worth $2.50, 

Boys’ $2.00 Overshoes. .$1.25 
Our Boys’ Shoes, the best 
wearers in the world, $3,50 
values, $2.48; $3.00 values, 

$1.98. 

$5 high Storm AA 4 Q 
Boots for boys 
$4.00. Storm 
'Boot 8, 




Consider the Care 


you must give the question of in¬ 
vestment to avoid losses. Then 
think how your dependent ones 
some day will need reliable help 
to perpetuate your estate. 

In your will name this bank 
as trustee and executor. Thus, 
at small cost, you insure the 
carrying out of your plans skill¬ 
fully and conscientiously. 

Call orlwrite for full informa¬ 
tion. * 


PtoNEE®Tk)STCOMPANY 
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We are paying 5^ per cent on savings 
$1 up on fixed sums, any size. Safety 
Savings & Loan Assn., Grand Av. Temple. 


Shoes repaired while you wait, or 
. called for and delivered. AH phones. 

= Smith Shoe Shops, !203 walnut. 17 E. 8 th. 


count of the cold weather. The con 

sumption increased so rapidly, however, } Grand Scottish celebration of the 159th 
that it was decided that there was a birthday of Robert Burns will be held in 
leak some place. Shrine Temple, 12th and Prospect*, Fri- 

Men were lowered into sewer catch i day, 25th, commencing at 7:10 p. m. 

basins yesterday and crawled through | _ __ 

the larger sewers in the hope of finding j ' 
the leak but discovered nothing. The | 
search will be continued today and if * 
leak is not found by Sunday sections of! 


“I cannot overstate the importance the city will be shut off with a view of 
and the vital need of speeding up the! finding what part of the city the trouble 
ship industry at the present moment.! is located. 

Our house is afire, and we are not to be All the pumps at the plant were used 
excused if we fail to try to put it out I yesterday, which is unusual this time 
with every means at hand, and no man is pf the year. The amount of water to j 
to be excused, neither public servant nor, keep up pressure, however, continued j 
private individual, if he fails to do his j to increase. / 

best, with an eye single to getting up ; -♦- 

most efficiency in the national work at ORDERED tl OO SEATS FOR “POP.” 
this time. That applies above all Others The John Taylor Company Made Rei- 
to the men engaged in public work. Al- ervations for Employees, 

low no privateering. Allow simply the . 

_„„„ fiL/v, ' i In response to an appeal from the 

52 tHSEJuE Symphony Orchestra management to 

“So much for the employer. Now for j large employers to reserve seats for the 
the employee. Give -him the highest S 

honor if he doe* the work well- eive ^ ohn Ta > lor Dr > Goods Company yes- 
^? or _ ir ,' 1 1 e Q ?? 8 v l U !^ o-i ’r. f^tTterday ordered two hundred seats for 

h!m medals, such as were given tor- _. 

_,_„_~ next Sundays concert. This prompt 

\sork on t e Panama C nal Do e r - reservat i on was the first to come in, but 
thing for the employees if they do the . h orchestra management expects many 
work well, and do not ptfrmU tor a mo- foUow . 

ment aify practice on the part of the big _£_ 4 

nfan or the small man that interferes ' church Entertained its Pastor, 
tfith doing the work well. The govern-1 a reception was given last night at 
ment should see that the workingman the Eastminster Presbyterian Church, 
gets the amplest wage that is compati- ! Benton Boulevard and Andrew Avenue, 
ble with 1 continuing an industry; that for the Rev. William P. Neilson, their 
his housing and working conditions are pastor, who has been absent doing re- 



excellent in every respect; should see 
that he gets a first class wage and that 
he does a first class job for the first 
class wage. I do not know the technical 
term, but if a man can fix three hundred 
rivets and is fixing 140, he is a shirk." 


ligious work in army camps. A pro¬ 
gram was furnished by members of the 
congregation. 


Don’t wait. Do 
Savings Stamps. 


it now. Buy War- 


To those who 
wish to estab¬ 
lish relations 
with a safe, 
strong bank, 
we heartily ex¬ 
tend our serv¬ 
ices. Our bus¬ 
iness is to care 
for the bank¬ 
ing of our de¬ 
positors and clients — to 
guard and protect their in¬ 
terests by careful manage¬ 
ment. If you are not al¬ 
ready a patron, pledse con¬ 
sider this an invitation to 
become one. 

LIBERTY 

TRUST COMPANY'; 

9X9 Walrjut. 



"«S^O-!^W WALNUT ST. 

Your Government Says: 
“Raise Poultry” 


English for tin* 
worth $5.00; 

today . 

All Patent English 
yorth $4.00, today. 
Cloth top patent 
Dolls, worth 
$3.50; today. 

$3 School 
Shoes, 8 Li to 11. 
$1.98. 

Misses’ $3.50 
School Shoes, 

11% to 2, $2.48. 

$3.00 Baby 
Shoes, $1.98. 

$2.00 Baby 
Shoes, $1.48. 


53.98 

52.98 

Baby 

S2.48 



KNOX SHOE CO. 


1118 

MAIN 


- Live at a Nice Hotel 

When Away From Home 

L UMBERMEN’, builders—when you 
visit this city, the busy mart, t*s 
a guest at this hotel. 

Clean beds, clean linen. All rooms are 
outside rooms. Cafe and lunchroom 
connected. Close to shops and theaters. 
The rate U very moderate. 

Broadway line direct to door 

New Hotel 

WASHINGTON 

12th and Washington 
J. H. WHITE, Owner and Gen. Mgr. 



BUCKEYE INCUBATORS 

ft® SEaiftdh Evsiry 
x . IEbtelhailbl!© Egg 

The Buckeye Is the highest quality Incubator on the market. 
It is very simple—anyone can operate It. The tem|>erature of 
this Incubator U not affected by the weather; has perfect air 
circulation. 

Priced Up From $JL0.50 

Colonial Brooders priced $17.50 and $21.50 

-—Tool Specials 

A Tool Chest filled with handy useful tools will 
repay the man of the house a hundred-fold the 
coming spring. We have one regularly priced at 
$7,00 that we will sell Friday and Sat- QfT Qg 

$2.00 Autograf Hammer, special, $1.25. 

$2.50 Tool Grinder, special, $1.49. 

$1.25 Folding Saw Clamp, special, 98c. 



Flashlight Reductions 



With lights ordered put out at 7:00 and 10:00 
and the lights going out in the home, a cou¬ 
ple of Flashlights are a real necessity nowa¬ 
days. 


EXTRA SPECIAL—Fiber tubular Flashlight, 
screw on cap and reflector—the lottery and 
sells for 45 cents—regularly priced at 
$1.00, special. 


►-inch, with 
bulb alone 


49c 


85c Flashlight, today and tomorrow, 59c 
$1.15 Flashlight, today and tomorrow, 79c 

Nickel plated small pocket Flashlight, priced 75c 

This Store Remains Open Saturday Night Until 9:00 



They 

Fit! 


They 

Wear! 


Walk-Over 

Trdat your feet 
as if they be¬ 
longed to you 

SHOES FOR MEN 

$5 

All leathers, ^tyles with snap and 
vim. . Genuine Goodyear welt. 

And Other Grades Up to $12 
Women’s Shoe* for evepr purpose 

WALK-OVER 
SHOE STORE 

1111 Walnut 




BliittiH 


Green Chile Cheese 
Is not at all like 
pimento cheese 



, D.C.PRUPDEN 
optician v.. 1 ;, 

Superior service In examining and fitting. We 
rrind the leuses. Tbirmometeri for all purposes. 



The Keitk 




Haivd 

Made. 

£ UPHOLSTERED BOX SPRINGS 

Made in our own light sanitary shops, of 
fresh, clean materials. It differs from the 
usual machine made article and dbsts no more. 

Robert Keith Farnitore & Carpet Co. 

Eleventh and Grand. 


BUILT TO ORDER 
BY EXPERT HANDS. 




FOR COUCHS AND GOLOS 

A handy Calcium compound that 
guards against chronic lung and throat 
troubles. A tonlc-rr-ntoratlvo prepared 
without harmful or habit-forming drugs. 
Try them today. 

50 cents a box, including war tax 

For sale by nil I)rn grists 
Eekmaa Laboratory'. Philadelphia 


If you can’t see both far and r.»ar without chang¬ 
ing glasses, try my Inriafble Bifocal Leiuea with 
Key-Lock Mountings. 


JohnTifiS 


927 - 
Grand 
Ave. 












































































































































































































































































SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 9, 1918 


- Jg- LOUIS POST-DISFA'ICH, SATURDAY ETESIsg FEBRUARY 0. ms. 


/ THE ST. LOUIS STAR 


STOP BADGERING BAKER. 

There is one thing of which the country has 
bcconjc' profoundly tired. That is the continua- 
tiprlfof the badgering of Secretary Baker by the 
members of the military affairs committee of 
the senate. The tone of the quizzing is not that 
of a genuine effort to secure information for 
the benefit of the country. It has all the aspect 
of an effort to place the secretary in an un¬ 
favorable light before the country. The effort ! 
is persistent to bring out something discredit¬ 
able to the war department, something on'which 
the charge of inefficiency and blundering may 
be made to hang. There is shown no desire to 
bring to public knowledge The great things the ; 
department has accomplished, to give the coun¬ 
try an accurate idea of the progress that has 
been made. 

Nobody in his senses would hold that knowl¬ 
edge of defects should be concealed, that in¬ 
efficiency should be covered up, that failures 
should n*)t be revealed, if it is done as a means 
towards turning failures into successes. Prog¬ 
ress is always made by revealing failures, dis¬ 
covering the causes and applying the needed 
remedies. Unless this is done, inefficiency 
shelters itself behind secrecy and mistakes per¬ 
petuate themselves and multiply. Publicity is 
the foe of mediocrity and lassitude. Nothing 
so tends to speed up a man as to have those who 
are interested in his speed learn that he is slow. 
But there has been all the publigty needed for 
that sort of stimulus. * . 

What is now going on is not genuine investi¬ 
gation for the purpose of aiding the war de¬ 
partment to accomplish more, but a deliberate 
effort on the part of a few men who have ex¬ 
cessively criticized* the secretary, to “save their 
faces” and put him in a hole. The country 
wants no more of that sort of work. ' The 
senate is neglecting important legislation while 
this is going on. The railroads Tieed attention. 
So does food conservation. So does water pow¬ 
er development. So do many other things. 
The people would like to sec more activity on 
the part of the senate itself ahjj less of this 
effort to prove the administration inactive. 


SECRETARY BAKER: 


ANYTHING 


ELSE? 
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army ACCOMPLISHMENTS PEAISED I 
AND WAE CABINET BILL 

OPPOSED. | 


INQUIRY IS HALTED 


Secretary Baker In Expected to Ap¬ 
pear Next Week With Army Trans¬ 
port Tonnage Now Available. 


Washington, Feb. 8.—Except for more 
Senate discussion, led by Senator Thom¬ 
as, a Democrat, of the Military Com¬ 
mittee, who praised the army’s accom¬ 
plishments, defended Secretary Baker 
and opposed the war cabinet bill, there 
were no moves today in the contro¬ 
versy over war efficiency and organi¬ 
zation. 

By common consent further action was 
postponed until next week. Both the 
Senate and the Military Committee 
adjourned until Monday. 

Tomorrow the conference of Republi¬ 
can Senators will be held. Republican 
Reader Galllnger today denied that solid 
party action upon pending legislation is 
planned. 

Senator Thomas renewed debate in the 
Senate. He asserted the War Depart¬ 
ment’s record should be praised, and that 
Secretary Baker’s statement before the 
committee was "a story replete with ac¬ 
complishments.” Opposing the war cabi¬ 
net bill, he declared it would “add an¬ 
other link to the chain that already binds 
us*' and take # ,away the President's pow¬ 
ers as commander in chief. 

Chamberlain Replies to Lewis, 

During- the discussion Senator Cham¬ 
berlain, chairman of the Military Com¬ 
mittee, replied to criticism from Senator 
Lewis, Democratic whip, regarding the 
committee’s examination of Mr. Baker. 
The latter suggested that the Secretary 
should have been called before the com¬ 
mittee at first instead of after witnesses 
had presented attacks. Senator Cham¬ 
berlain said the committee’s procedure 
followed the express request of the Sec¬ 
retary. 

The Military Committee met today, but 
did not attempt to consider the war cabi¬ 
net measure nor continue its war in¬ 
quiry. Both matters were postponed 
until next week, when Secretary Baker 
is expected to present information re¬ 
garding available army transport ton¬ 
nage and also return for cross-examina¬ 
tion. The committee plans to close its 
war inquiry with investigation of can¬ 
tonment site selections and construction 
contracts. 

In considering the administration bill 
proposing to vest the President with 
power to co-ordinate and reorganize the 
Government machinery. Senator Over¬ 
man, its sponsor, said today that he did 
not contemplate hasty action. It would 
be taken up by the Judiciary Committee 
next Monday, he said, and be subject to 
the usual committee procedure. Its in- 
t.i eduction has so changed the situation 
that some Senators preparing addresses 
to be delivered next week against the 
war cabinet and munitions director bills 
may abandon them, 

Thomas Defends Administration. 
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A PITIFUL PERFORMAN 

The News does not believe anyVone 
can read the report of the examination 
of Mr. Baker by the Senate Milit 
Affairs Commiftee last Wednesday 
without feeling that, whatever may have 
been the motive of those who under¬ 
took it, the campaign of denigration 
which began with Senator Chamber¬ 
lain’s speech in New ork, more than 
two weeks ago, has degenerated into a 
pitiful and puerile performance. The 
persuasive plea of ignorance may be 
used to extenuate the offense of Sen¬ 
ator Chamberlain -in making grossly 
exaggerating and unfounded state¬ 
ments, and the alarm which those state¬ 
ments naturally excited may be held 
to justify the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee in having begun its invest!- n 
gation. But there the justification and | 
excuses end. The second statement of j 
Mr. Baker before the committee j 
brought the investigation to a logical j 
conclusion by exposing the falsity of j 
the assumptions and charges upon 
which it was predicated. But instead 
of having been concluded, it was con¬ 
tinued, and is still in progress. It has 
lost the characteristics of an investiga¬ 
tion, however. It has degenerated into 
a campaign of disparagement; not ap¬ 
parently for the purpose of defaming 
Mr. Baker, and much less, of course, 
for the purpose of giving “aid and com¬ 
fort to the enemy,” notwithstanding it 
has that effect. The purpose now is, 
evidently, to find some way out of the 
predicament in which certain members 
of this committee find themselves. Con¬ 
scious of having blundered, and sensible 
that they are under popular suspicion 
of having set a political project afoot, 
they are seeking to defend themselves. 
This requires that they prosecute Mh 
Baker. 

The questions put to Mr. Baker 
Wednesday show how much the pro^j' 
ceeding has become a prosecution by 
men who feel that they will acquit 
themselves in the degree that they con¬ 
vict him. They are not such questions 
as would be prompted by a sympathetic 
understanding of the difficulties that 
have beset' him or by a desire to aid 
him. They are such as could be 
prompted only by a hope of disclosing 
something which can be pleaded to 
excuse the unjust charges they began 
. by making. 

It is plain that the members of the 
committee are sorely conscious that 
they have no case against Mr. Baker, 
nor even a clew promising evidence out 
of which a case could be made. But 
they are desperate, and desperation 
makes them hopeful that if they put 
to >Mr. Baker all the questions which 
their imaginations can invent, and all 
those which arc brought to them by 
rumor and anonymous letters, they^ 
may uncover something. Thus the 
committee pries into every closet, looks 
behind every door, explores under the 
bed, brings its microscope to bear on 
the cracks in the floor, guided not by 
any knowledge or belief that it is on 
the trail of any fact of moment, but 
by the hope that it may catch a clew to 
some scandal which* will vindicate its 
curiosity and excuse the injustice and 
damage it has done. 


’ 


It is inevitable, in the circumstances 
that its questions should be petty, aim¬ 
less and banal; questions which could 
be answered affirmatively or negative¬ 
ly, or not at all, without affording any 
evidence whether the work of the War 
Department is being done efficiently 
or inefficiently. Senator Weeks, for 
example, asks how many pairs of shoes 
per man are needed. Mr. Baker doesn t 
know, which is precisely the answer the 
country could have desired him to 
make, since it' shows that he is not 
congesting his mind and wasting his 
energies with details which make the 
duties of his subordinates. But the 
question is not motiveless. It had been 
charged that the department has bought 
more shoes than it needs, so that if 
Senator Weeks can get Mr. Baker to 
affirm how many pairs of shoes per 
man are needed, he may be able to 
convict Mr. Baker of the damnable 
offense of having been too precautions 
in the matter of buying shoes. Halted 
in that direction, Senator Weeks be¬ 
thinks himself of an anonymous letter 
he had received conveying the infor¬ 
mation that there are many men in the 
army “of German sympathy, and 
“many officers and men in conversa 
tions have expressed pro-German sen¬ 
timents,” wherefore he wants to know 
of Mr. Baker how much treason exists 
in the army he has organized. Assum 
ing, apparently, that courts-martial 
might be depended on to keep treason 
in subjection, Mr. Baker hadn’t polled 
the army to establish a statistical rec 
ord of its sentiments, and so he is 
unable to enlighten the curiosity of 
Senator Weeks, and this adventure in 
aimless inquisitiveness culminates in 
the sapient observation of Senator 
Weeks that “we ought to make an ex 
ample of some one.” That Senator 
Weeks would prefer that a traitor 
rather than a patriot be made the ex¬ 
ample is to be inferred. 

Senator Weeks’ curiosity seems to 
have been baffled, or exhausted, where¬ 
upon Senator McKellar comes to the 
fore. He has heard, concluded or sus¬ 
pected that it is a gross blunder to 
send men to France before their train¬ 
ing is completed, and he demands to 
know how about this. But an intima¬ 
tion by Mr. Baker that tliis_js_being 
done at the earnest solicitation of Gen- 
t^D^rsh ing. who s eems to think that 
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ARMY ACCOMPLISHMENTS PRAISED j 
AND WAR CABINET BILL 
OPPOSED. 


INQUIRY'IS HALTED 


Secretary Baker In Expected to Ap¬ 
pear Next Week: With Army Trans¬ 
port Tonnage Now Available. 


Washing-ton, Feb. 8.—Except for more 
Senate discussion, led by Senator Thom¬ 
as, a Democrat, of the Military Com¬ 
mittee, who praised the army’s accom¬ 
plishments, defended Secretary Baker 
and opposed the war cabinet bill, there 
were no moves today in the contro¬ 
versy over war efficiency and organi¬ 
zation. 

By common consent further action was 
postponed until next week. Both the 
Senate and the Military Committee 
adjourned until Monday. 

Tomorrow the conference of Republi¬ 
can Senators will be held. Republican 
Reader Gallinger today denied that solid 
party action upon pending legislation is 
planned. 

Senator Thomas renewed debate in the 
Senate. He asserted the War Depart¬ 
ment’s record should be praised, and that 
Secretary Baker’s statement before the 
committee was “a story replete with ac¬ 
complishments.” Opposing the war cabi¬ 
net bill, he declared it would "add an¬ 
other link to the chain that already binds 
us*' and take-away the President's pow¬ 
ers as commander in chief. 

Chnmberlnin Replies to Lewis, 

During- the discussion Senator Cham¬ 
berlain, chairman of the Military Com¬ 
mittee, replied to criticism from Senator 
Lewis, Democratic whip, regarding the 
committee's examination of Mr. Baker. 
The latter suggested that the Secretary 
should have been called before the com¬ 
mittee at first instead of after witnesses 
had presented attacks. Senator Cham¬ 
berlain said the committee's procedure 
followed the express request of the Sec¬ 
retary. 

The Military Committee met today, but 
did not attempt to consider the war cabi¬ 
net measure nor continue its war in¬ 
quiry. Both matters were postponed 
until next week, when Secretary Baker 
is expected to present information re¬ 
garding available army transport ton¬ 
nage and also return for cross-examina¬ 
tion. The committee plans to close its 
war inquiry with investigation of can¬ 
tonment site selections and construction 
contracts. 

In considering the administration bill 
proposing to vest the President with 
power to co-ordinate and reorganize the 
Government machinery. Senator Over¬ 
man, its sponsor, said today that he did 
not contemplate' hasty action. It would 
be taken up by the Judiciary Committee 
next Monday, he said, and be subject to 
the usual committee procedure. Its in- 
t.ioduction has so changed the situation 
that some Senators preparing addresses 
to be delivered next week against the 
war cabinet and munitions director bills 
may abandon them, 

Thomas Defends Administration. 

Senator Thomas, in defending the War 
Department against charges of ineffi¬ 
ciency in the Senate and attacking the 
Military Committee’s bills x for a war 
cabinet and a director of munitions, ad¬ 
mitted that there had been evidence of 
some inefficiency in the War Depart¬ 
ment, but said he was surprised there 
had not been more,, since the United 
States was wholly unprepared for war. 

Secretary Baker’s testimony before the 
Military Committee was characterized by 
Senator Thomas as a “story replete with 
accomplishments.” 

Senator Thomas estimated that be¬ 
tween 50 and GO per cent of the recently 
organized Government s bureaus were 
“supernumerary,” with employes doing 
practically nothing, but it was the fault 
of the system of government, he de¬ 
clared, and he did not place the blame 
,qn any official. 

“The War Cabinet could only add an¬ 
other Jink to the chain that binds us,” 
he said. 9 

Would Hamper President. 

It would take from the President, he 
continued, his powersninder the Consti¬ 
tution as commander in chief of the army 
and navy. 

Senator Thomas concluded with a plea 
for greater shipbuilding activity. He at¬ 
tacked laborers for refusing to work full 
time and continually demanding higher 
v/ages. 

“I think it has almost become neces¬ 
sary for the Government to commandeer 
every shipyard, conscript every employe 
and lay a heavy hand on idlers when 
workmen are so badly needed,” he de¬ 
clared. 
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/ A PITIFUL PERFORMAN 

The News does not believe any\one 
can read the report of the examination 
of Mr. Baker by the Senate Milit 
Affairs Committee last Wednesda" 
without feeling that, whatever may have 
been the motive of those who under¬ 
took it, the campaign of denigration 
which began with Senator Chamber¬ 
lain’s speech in New York, more than 
two weeks ago, has degenerated into a 
pitiful and puerile performance. The 
persuasive plea of ignorance may be 
used to extenuate the offense of Sen¬ 
ator Chamberlain dn making grossly 
exaggerating and unfounded state¬ 
ments, and the alarm which those state¬ 
ments naturally excited may be held , 
to justify the Senate Military Affairs j 
Committee in having begun its investi- 1 
gation. But there the justification and j 
excuses end. The second statement of i 
Mr. Baker before the committee 
brought the investigation to a logical 
conclusion by exposing the falsity of 
the assumptions and charges upon 
which it was predicated. But instead 
of having been concluded, it was con¬ 
tinued, and is still in progress. It has 
lost the characteristics of an investiga¬ 
tion, however. It has degenerated into 
a campaign of disparagement; not ap¬ 
parently for the purpose of defaming 
Mr. Baker, and much less, of course, 
for the purpose of giving “aid and com- 
i fort to the enemy,” notwithstanding it 
: has that effect. The purpose now is, 

! evidently, to find some way out of the 
predicament in which certain members 
of this committee find themselves. Con¬ 
scious of having blundered, and sensible 
that they are under popular suspicion 
of having set a political project afoot, 
they are seeking to defend themselves. 
This requires that they prosecute Mfy^ 
Baker. 

The questions put to Mr. Baker 
O 1 Wednesday show how much the proV 
^ | ceeding has become a prosecution by 
men who feel that they will acquit 
themselves in the degree that they con¬ 
vict him. They are not such questions 
as would be prompted by a sympathetic 
understanding of the difficulties that 
have beset’ him or by a desire to aid 
him. They are such as could be 
prompted only by a hope of disclosing 
something which can be pleaded to 
excuse the unjust charges they began 
by making. 

It is plain that the members of the 
committee are sorely conscious that 
they have no case against Mr, Baker, 
nor even a clew promising evidence out 
of which a case could be made. But 
they are desperate, and desperation 
makes them hopeful that if they put 
to'Mr. Baker all the questions which 
their imaginations can invent, and all 
those which arc brought to them by 
rumor and anonymous letters, they 
may uncover something. Thus the 
committee pries into every closet, looks 
behind every door, explores under the 
bed, brings its microscope to bear on 
the cracks in the floor, guided not by 
any knowledge or belief that it is on 
the trail of any fact of moment, but 
by the hope that it may catch a clew to 
some scandal which' will vindicate its 
curiosity and excuse the injustice and 
damage it has done. 


Xt fs inevitable/ fn the circumstances, 
that its questions should be petty, aim¬ 
less and banal; questions which could 
be answered affirmatively or negative¬ 
ly, or not at all, without affording any 
evidence whether the work of the War 
Department is being done efficiently 
or inefficiently. Senator Weeks, for 
example, asks how many pairs of shoes 
per man are needed. Mr. Baker doesn’t 
know, which is precisely the answer the 
country could have desired him to 
make, since it' shows that he is not 
congesting his mind and wasting his 
energies with details which make the 
duties of his subordinates. But the 
question is not motiveless. It had been 
charged that the department has bought 
more shoes than it needs, so that if 
Senator Weeks can get Mr. Baker to 
affirm how many pairs of shoes per 
man are needed, he may be able to 
convict Mr. Baker of the damnable 
offense of having been too precautions 
in the matter of buying shoes. Halted 
in that direction, Senator Weeks be¬ 
thinks himself of an anonymous letter 
he had received conveying the infor 
mation that there are many men in the 
army “of German sympathy,” and 
“many officers and men in conversa 
tions have expressed pro-German sen¬ 
timents,” wherefore he wants to know 
of Mr. Baker how much treason exists 
in the army he has organized. Assum¬ 
ing, apparently, that courts-martial 
might be depended on to keep treason 
in subjection, Mr. Baker hadn’t polled 
the army to establish a statistical rec¬ 
ord of its .sentiments, and so he is 
unable to enlighten the curiosity of 
Senator Weeks, and this adventure in 
aimless inquisitiveness culminates in 
the sapient observation of Senator 
Weeks that “we ought to make an ex¬ 
ample of some one.” That Senator 
Weeks would prefer that a traitor 
rather than a patriot be made the ex¬ 
ample is to be inferred. 

Senator Weeks’ curiosity seems to 
have been baffled, or exhausted, where 
upon Senator McKellar comes to the 
fore. He has heard, concluded or sus¬ 
pected that it is a gross blunder to 
send men to France before their train 
ing is completed, and he demands to 
know how about this. But an intima 
tion by Mr. B ake r that this_is_ being 
done at the earnest solicitation of Gen¬ 
eral Pershing, who seems to think that 
tiipe and proficiency are gained by 
training in France, warns Senator Mc¬ 
Kellar that his inquisitiveness is 
pleading him in a direction he 
doesn’t wish to go. So he desists ab 
ruptly, and turns to the subject of the 
sahitary arrangements of the canton¬ 
ments at home. 

In dignity, pertinence and 'signifi¬ 
cance these questions are typical of 
virtually all of the hundreds which 
were put to Mr. Baker during an inqui¬ 
sition that took time his duties could 
ill afford to spare. They are such 
questions as would come to the minds 
of men who, having no evidence to 
justify the grave charges . they had 
made, hope, by force of industrious 
curiosity, to accumulate a heap of petty 
faults which can be offered to persuade 
; the country that they are excusable for 
' the injustice and damage which their 
partisanship has betrayed them into 
doing. They may succeed. The popu¬ 
lar mind is not wont to discriminate 
nicely as between the essential and the 
unessential, nor to measure the defaults 
by the accomplishments. But thought¬ 
ful men will not be alkrmed nor de¬ 
ceived. They will find more than the 
reassurance they need in the voluntary 
statement of the French High Commis¬ 
sioner, M. Andre Tardieu. “I have co¬ 
operated,” he says, “for nearly ten 
months, hour by hour, with every part 
of your war organization. What you 
have done is magnificent, worthy of 
vour allies, worthy of yourselves.” The 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
may find many faults;. certainly it will 
not fail for want of industry and eager¬ 
ness in the quest. But neither its per¬ 
severance nor the patience of the coun¬ 
try will permit it to accumulate enough 
’ f au its to contradict the testimony of 
M. Tardieu. 

Probably Senator Hitcbcocle belieyes 
61 best way to qualify as a military ex¬ 
pert T* to make a reputation as a jaw 
pith. 
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Philadelphia, Tuesday, February 12, 1918 

Baker Cuts the Red Tape 

QJECRETAI^Y BAKER’S program, for the 
C) reorganization of the General Staff of 
the army is a frank recognition of the need 
for the co-ordination and simplification of 
the functions of the War Department, for 
which critics of the Administration have 
been loud in their demands. With those 
who have indulged in criticism for criti¬ 
cism’s sake the people of the United States 
have little sympathy. Only that criticism 
that is constructive in method and purpose 
is today entitled to a hearing, and if it be 
assumed that the major part of the recent 
fault-finding with the methods of the Gov¬ 
ernment has been of this character, then 
the plans of the Secretary of War for the 
sweeping away of red tape and the unifi¬ 
cation of control over the various bureaus 
of his department will be welcomed by the 
country. There is no occasion to look a 
gift horse in the mouth. And it would be 
indeed ungenerous to greet what appears 
to be a genuine and far-reaching reform in 
methods, a long step toward giving the 
General Staff the functions that properly 
belong to it, other than as a frank recog¬ 
nition that previous methods have proved 
inadequate. *• * 

If Secretary Baker’s mind is open to sug¬ 
gestion, if he is willing to hear and act on 
fair criticism, if he is not obsessed with 
the conviction that all is as it should be 
with the best possible military .establish- 
I ment, then there is hope that the War 
Department will continue to profit by past 
mistakes, that it will be prompt to remedy 
proved defects in its machinery, and that 
it will go forward in its work with fresh 
strength fortified by the confidence of the 
country. It is far better, from every point 
of view, for the Government to correct its 
own mistakes and apply the shears to en¬ 
tangling red tape than it would be to await 
action to these ends by Congress. And 
the representatives of the people, by their 
willingness in the past to give the execu¬ 
tive every needed pdwefr, have.shown un¬ 
mistakably that this is their own preference 
also. All Congress asks is to be shown the 
necessity. This being done, neither the 
Administration nor the country need fear 
that any necessary action on the'part of 
Congress will be withheld. 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1918. 


Confession in the War Department. 

The essence of Senator George E. 
Chamberlain’s address delivered on 
January 19 before the Republican 
Club of this city, to which the nation 
owes the exposures of War Depart¬ 
ment inefficiency and shortcomings 
that have subsequently been made, is 
contained in the subjoined sentences: 

“The military establishment of Amer¬ 
ica has fallen down. 

‘There Is no uae to be optimistic about 
a thing that does not exist. 

“It has almost stopped functioning.” 

In uttering these conclusions, Mr. 
Chamberlain did no more than put 
into words the opinions that had 
been forced on every intelligent citi¬ 
zen who had opportunity to know 
the facts concerning the War Depart¬ 
ment He revealed no secret, nor did 
he direct attention to a condition that 
had suddenly arisen in national af¬ 
fairs. He was fortunate, however, in 
the fact that as chairman of the Sen¬ 
ate Committee on Military Affairs, fa¬ 
miliar with the legislation controlling 
the War Department and with the 
transactions of that department, he 
could speak with authority, and as a 
Democrat he could act without incur¬ 
ring suspicion that his conduct was 
dictated by partisan purpose. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration im¬ 
mediately bore fruit. It was followed 
by the introduction of the War Cabi¬ 
net bill in the Senate on January 22, 
and on the same day President Wil¬ 
son’s attack on Senator Chamjmeh- 
lain was published. In this the Pres¬ 
ident said: 

“Senator Chamberlain's statement as 
to the present Inaction and ineffective¬ 
ness of the Government is an astonish¬ 
ing and absolutely unjustifiable distor¬ 
tion of the truth. 

“As a matter of fact the War Depart¬ 
ment has performed a task of unparal¬ 
leled magnitude and difficulty with ex¬ 
traordinary promptness and efficiency.” 

Following this came Senator Cham¬ 
berlain’s exposition, on the floor of 
the Senate, of the facts behind his 
charges and the support of his conten¬ 
tions by Senator Hitchcock and oth- 
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HE HAS BACKING. 

When Secretary Baker was asked 
to prove his statement that it 
seemed possible to transport a mil¬ 
lion soldiers to France this year, he 
submitted a confidential memoran¬ 
dum from the general staff of the 
army, showing where the neces¬ 
sary shipping vyas expected to come 
from. 

The impression has constantly, 
and studiously, been created that 
whenever Mr. Baker made a state¬ 
ment which did not meet with the 
approval of a critic, it was an 
opinion which reflected the secre¬ 
tary’s individual and unsupported 
view, or at most the opinion of a 
department chief. 

Thus, during the squabble over 
the Browning machine gun, the 
chief of the ordnance bureau de¬ 
clared that the machine gun in¬ 
vented by the Iowa man was adopt¬ 
ed through the personal interven¬ 
tion of the secretary of war in the 
affairs of the ordnance bureau. It 
developed later' that the decision 
was made by a special board of the 
best qualified army officers who 
could be picked, and the secretary 
of war merely ratified their deci¬ 
sion. 

Again, it was charged that the 
modified Enfield rifle was to be 
“blamed” upon Secretary Baker and 
General Crozier. But it is known 
now that the decision was made by 
the unanimous vote of Generals 
Pershing, Bliss, Crozier and three 
or four others of the highest offi¬ 
cers of the army. 

The war department has been 
open to criticism because the vari¬ 
ous bureaus were not subordinate 
to the general staff, but that has 
already been remedied by Secre¬ 
tary Baker. The testimony given 
before the senate committee re¬ 
veals the fact that despite the pos¬ 
sibility of the secretary of wax- 
making arbitrary decisions, he has 
<in fact followed expert military 
advice on military matters. 

When the civilian secretary of 
war is criticised for making a de¬ 
cision which by training he is not 
qualified to make, it is worth re¬ 
flecting that the chances are he 
| did not make the decision, but 
merely ratified the action of the 
general staff. That has proved to 
be the case in every instance, to 
date, where sqch a criticism has 
been leveled at him. 


Baker’s Ship 
Plans Doubted 
By Senators 

Secretary Explains “Confi¬ 
dentially” Manner of 
Moving 1,500,000 Men 


President Seeks 

Bipartisan Aid 


Calls Conference of Lead-j 
ers to Discuss War 
Problems 


In the controversy over the con - 
&act of the tear there were three I 
important developments in IFctsfo-l 
in(jton yesterday : 

J Secretary of War Baker gave to 
the Senate Military Committee a 
“highly confidential” report on avail¬ 
able shipping. Chairman Chamber¬ 
lain later said members of the com¬ 
mittee questioned the capacity of 
that shipping to put 1,500,000 Ameri¬ 
can soldiers in Europe this year a 
prospect which Mr. Baker called “not 
unpromising.” 

2 —President Wilson signified his 
intention of holding regular 
conferences with both Republican 
and Democratic members of Congress 
to discuss war problems. At the 
first of these conferences he will 
urge passage of the bill authoriz¬ 
ing him to rearrange executive de¬ 
partments. / # j 
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Baker Cuts the Red Tape 
QECRETAI^Y BAKER’S program, for the 
C) reorganization of the General Staff of 
the army is a frank recognition of the need 
for the co-ordination and simplification of 
the functions of the War Department, for 
which critics of the Administration have 
been loud in their demands. With those 
who have indulged in criticism for criti¬ 
cism’s sake the people of the United States 
have little sympathy. Only that criticism 
that is constructive in method and purpose 
is today entitled to a hearing, and if it be 
assumed that the major part of the recent 
fault-finding with the methods of the Gov¬ 
ernment has been of this character, then 
the plans of the Secretary of War for the 
sweeping away of red tape and the unifi¬ 
cation of control over the various bureaus 
of his department will be welcomed by the 
country. There is no occasion to look a 
gift horse in the mouth. And it would be 
indeed ungenerous to greet what appears 
to be a genuine and far-reaching reform in 
methods, a long step toward giving the 
General Staff the functions that properly 
belong to it, other than as a frank recog¬ 
nition that previous methods have proved 
inadequate. ' 

Tf Secretary Baker's mind is open to sug¬ 
gestion, if he is willing to hear and act on 
fair criticism, if lie is not obsessed with 
the conviction that all is as it should be 
with the best possible military .establish¬ 
ment, then there is hope that the War 
Department will continue to profit by past 
mistakes, that it will be prompt to remedy 
proved defects in its machinery, and that 
it will go forward in its work with fresh 
strength fortified by the confidence of the 
country. It is far better, from every point 
of view, for the Government to correct its 
own mistakes and apply the shears to en¬ 
tangling red tape than it would be to await 
action to these ends by Congress. And 
the representatives of the people, by their 
willingness in the past to give the execu¬ 
tive every needed pdwev, have.shown un¬ 
mistakably that this is their own preference 
also. All Congress asks is to be shown the 
necessity. This being done, neither the 
Administration nor the country need fear 
that any necessary action on the'part of 
Congress will be withheld. 
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Confession in the War Department. 

The essence of Senator George E. 
Chamberlain’s address delivered on 
January 19 before the Republican 
Club of this city, to which the nation 
owes the exposures of War Depart¬ 
ment inefficiency and shortcomings 
that have subsequently been made, is 
contained in the subjoined sentences: 

“The military establishment of Amer¬ 
ica has fallen down. 

“There Is no use to be optimistic about 
a thing that does not exist. 

“It has almost stopped functioning.'* 

In uttering these conclusions, Mr. 
Chamberlain did no more than put 
into words the opinions that had 
been forced on every intelligent citi¬ 
zen who had opportunity to know 
the facts concerning the War Depart¬ 
ment He revealed no secret, nor did 
he direct attention to a condition that 
had suddenly arisen In national af¬ 
fairs. He was fortunate, however, in 
the fact that as chairman of the Sen¬ 
ate Committee on Military Affairs, fa¬ 
miliar with the legislation controlling 
the War Department and with the 
transactions of that department, he 
could speak with authority, and as a 
Democrat he could act without incur¬ 
ring suspicion that his conduct was 
dictated by partisan purpose. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration Im¬ 
mediately bore fruit. It was followed 
by the introduction of the War Cabi¬ 
net bill in the Senate on January 22, 
and on the same day President Wil¬ 
son’s attack on Senator Chamab*- 
lain was published. In this the Pres¬ 
ident said: 

“Senator Chamberlain's statement as 
to the present Inaction and ineffective¬ 
ness of the Government is an astonish¬ 
ing and albsolutely unjustifiable distor¬ 
tion of the truth. 

“As a matter of fact the War Depart¬ 
ment has performed a task of unparal¬ 
leled magnitude and difficulty with ex¬ 
traordinary promptness and efficiency.” 

Following this came Senator Cham¬ 
berlain’s exposition, on the floor of 
the Senate, of the facts behind his 
charges and the support of his conten¬ 
tions by Senator Hitchcock and oth¬ 
ers, and Secretary Baker’s defence of 
the procedure -of his department. And 
in the trail of the charges and coun¬ 
ter charges that were made, there has 
come a surprising and illuminating 
series of acts within the Executive 
Department that must have afforded 
to Senator Chamberlain the utmost 
gratification in that they have consti¬ 
tuted a virtual confession that his 
criticisms were based on fact and his 
conclusions well founded. 

These incidents of oorroboration 
have included Secretary Baker’s an¬ 
nounced intention to remake the ma¬ 
chinery of his department, discarding 
many instrumentalities hitherto in 
use, and providing others to accom¬ 
plish the objects for which they were 
designed; the reorganization of tlie 
General Staff under authority of ex¬ 
isting statutes; and the appearance 
in the Congress, with the sanction of 
the President himself, of a bill provid¬ 
ing for radical Changes throughout 
the executive establishment, with the 
avowed purpose of coordinating the 
various bureaus and departments. In 
these proposals and acts, all of which 
have the approval of the President, 
can be read nothing except admission 
that the evils against which Senator 
Chamberlain spoke actually existed, 
and that. It is necessary to correcr 
them in the interest of the country 
and its cause. 

In the administrative ar^d legisla 
tive situation that has developed in 
Washington since Senator Chamber¬ 
lain gave utterance to his strictures 
on Jaunary 19 that , gentleman finds 
his complete vindication, for Presi¬ 
dent Wilson and Secretary Baker by 
acts which are patently contradictory 
of their words have justified the com¬ 
plaints bo which impatience with in¬ 
efficiency and incapacity gave rise. 


r ■ HE HAS BACKING. 

When Secretary Baker was asked 
to prove his statement that it 
seemed possible to transport a mil¬ 
lion soldiers to France this year, he 
submitted a confidential memoran¬ 
dum from the general staff of the 
army, showing where the neces¬ 
sary shipping v as expected to come 
from. 

The impression lias constantly, 
and studiously, been created that 
whenever Mr. Baker made a state¬ 
ment which did not meet with the 
approval of a critic, it was an 
opinion which reflected the secre¬ 
tary’s individual and unsupported 
view, or at most the opinion of a 
department chief. 

Thus, during the squabble over 
the Browning machine gun, the 
chief of the ordnance bureau de¬ 
clared that the machine gun in¬ 
vented by the Iowa man was adopt¬ 
ed through the personal interven¬ 
tion of the secretary of war in the 
affairs of the ordnance bureau. It 
developed later that the decision 
was made by a special hoard of the 
best qualified army officers who 
could be picked, and the secretary 
of war merely ratified their deci¬ 
sion. 

Again, it was charged that the 
modified Enfield rifle was to be 
“blamed” upon Secretary Baker and 
General Crozier. But it is known 
now that the decision was made by 
the unanimous vote of Generals 
Pershing, Bliss, Crozier and three 
or four others *of the highest offi¬ 
cers of the army. 

The war department has been 
open to criticism because the vari¬ 
ous bureaus were not subordinate 
to the general staff, but that has 
already been remedied by Secre¬ 
tary Baker. The testimony given 
before the senate committee re¬ 
veals the fact that despite the pos¬ 
sibility of the secretary of war 
making arbitrary decisions, he has 
in fact followed expert military 
advice on military matters. 

When the civilian secretary of 
war is criticised for making a de¬ 
cision which by training he is not 
qualified to make, it is worth re¬ 
flecting that the chances are he 
did not make the decision, but 
merely ratified the action of the 
general staff. That has proved to 
be the case in every instance, to 
date, where sijch a criticism has 
been leveled at him. 
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Baker’s Ship 
Plans Doubted 
By Senators 

Secretary Explains “Confi¬ 
dentially” Manner of 
Moving 1,500,000 Men 


President Seeks 

Bipartisan Aid I 


Calls Conference of Lead-| 
ers to Discuss War 
Problems 


In the controversy over the con¬ 
duct of the tear there were three 
important developments in Wash¬ 
ington yesterday : 

J Secretary of War Baker gave to 
the Senate Military Committee a 
‘‘highly confidential” report on avail¬ 
able shipping. Chairman Chamber- 
lain later said members of the com¬ 
mittee questioned the capacity of 
that shipping to put 1,500,000 Ameri¬ 
can soldiers in Europe t)\is year — a 
prospect which Mr. Baker called “not 
unpromising.” 

2 —President Wilson signified his 
intention of holding regular 
conferences with both Republican 
and Democratic members of Congress 
to discuss war problems. At the 
first of these conferences he will 
urge passage of tho bill authoriz¬ 
ing him to rearrange executive de¬ 
partments. / . , 

o —Secretary of War Baker issued 
a new statement on his reoi- 
ganization of the army General Staff, 
in which he explained (that, in aimy 
purchases, the functions of Surveyor 
General Stcttinius arc merely ad¬ 
visory. _ 

Secret Report on 
Tonnage Worries 
Senate Committee | 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 12.—A “highly 
confidential” report on available sha¬ 
ping for American forces in the war, 

' submitted to the Senate Military Com¬ 
mittee to-day by -Secretary of Ww 
Baker, has left the committee in doubt, 
Chairman Chamberlain said, as to 
whether Mr. Baker’s information sup¬ 
ports his statement that the prospects 
are not unpromising for putting a m.l- 
I ion and a half American soldiers m 
Europe this year. 

Mr Baker, in his statement, reiter- 
feted the opinion that but two tons 
gross, or 1.6 tons net, are required to 
maintain each man in Europe. Sena¬ 
tor Hitchcock recently asserted that 
. five tons were necessary to tho man. 

Although tho Secretary’s data will 
not be made public. Senator Weeks, 
who plans to speak Friday in favor of 
the war cabinet, and munitions di¬ 
rector bills, is expected to make a gen¬ 
eral statement in hia speech challenging 
some of the conclusions. 

Chairman Chamberlain anounced late 
to-day that Secretary Baker probably 
would not be recalled again for ques¬ 
tioning by the committee, his detailed 
statement on the shipping situation 
being regarded as making it unneces¬ 
sary. 

A detailed statement of cargoes car¬ 
ried in the past was submitted, and it 
was said, in some cases, showed that 
vessels with 5,000 to *10,000 tonnage 
actually carried freight weighing only 
^from 3,000 to 5,000 tons. 

In his statement Secretary Baker, ac¬ 
cording to committee members, did not 
contend that 1,500,000 American sol 
diers cquld be maintained in Europe 
in 191S with present shipping facilities 
but expressed hope of securing mo 
Allied vessels. 

American tonnage now available, ac 
cording to Secretary Baker’s state¬ 
ment, was said to be less than the 
1,400,000 tons conceded by Senator 
Hitchcock. 

Renewal of the Senate debate, which 
has been suspended for a few days, is 
scheduled for Thursday, Senator James, 

I of Kentucky, an Administration spokes¬ 
man, giving notice to-day that he would 
speak then on “America and Her Na¬ 
tional Defence.” He will be followed 
Friday by Senator Weeks, of Massa¬ 
chusetts, a Republican member of the 










































































































S ECRETARY OF 
WAR BAKER an¬ 
swered critics of the 
Administration’s con¬ 
duct of the war with the 
declaration that half a mil¬ 
lion trained American sol¬ 
diers would be in France 

early this year, and a million and a half were ready 
to go during the 3 r ear. % Secretary Baker appeared 
before the Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
on January 28, and gave a full report on what 
America had done in the world war. His statement 
was a frank and conclusive answer to all criti¬ 
cisms. He admitted there had been delay, but ex¬ 
plained that dela 3 T s had been due to the fact that 
war conditions were not static and were ever changing 
Here are 
some of the 
striking- 
points made 
by Secretary 
Baker: 

“We' will 
have 500,000 
men in France 
early in 1918 
and we wil -1 
have 1,500,000 - 
ready to ship to 
France during 
1918. At this 
hour we have a 
fighting* 
army in France, 
seasoned and 
trained to the 
warfare.” 

“The Ger- 
m a n Govern- 
ment is still 
mystified re¬ 
garding the 
number of 
men now in 
France.” 

“We are in 
the war to hit 
and to hit hard. 

Our problem is 
not one of star 
playing, but of 
team playing.” 

“France and 
Great Britain 
are supplying 
artillery to the 
American 
forces, because 
they them¬ 
selves wished to 
do so, as they 
had an excess 
on hand and 
wished to save 
ships for more 
vital necessi¬ 
ties.” 

“Ships are 
the crux of this . 
problem, a n d 
every time we 
can use French 
industrial re¬ 
sources i n - 
stead of making 


America Doing Her^Part in the War 

Over 500,000 Troops in France by Spring and 1,000,000 More Ready 

Says Secretary Baker 


“There are things that could have been better done, 
but our effort is to learn.” 

* “The G&nfan army, best prepared in the world, 
furnishes an obsolete rifle for practice until men learn 
to take care of a better weapon.” 

“We have built in France docks, terminals, sent 
over dock machinery, cranes, even piles, warehouses 
at ports of disembarkation for the storage of vast sup¬ 
plies needed before distribution.” 

“We are taking over and are in process of rebuilding 
a railroad 600 miles long from our ports of disembarka¬ 
tion to our base of operation.” 

“We have been building in France facilities, instru¬ 
ments, agencies, just as many as we are here in the 
United States and more, many of them of the same 
character.” 

“We have had to go back to the planting of corn 
in France in order that we might some time make a 
harvest. Our operations began in the forests of 
France, not in the lumber yards, as they did in this 
country.” 

“You thought it was better to use the French fac¬ 
tories instead of waiting to build our own?” asked 
Senator Reed. 

“Exactly,” Secretary Baker replied. >4 Also it 
saved tonnage. And I’m telling no secrets when 1 say 
that ships are the crux of this problem, and every time 
we can use French industrial resources instead of 
making and sending our own products we are doing it.” 

F OR four hours the Secretary addressed the Com¬ 
mittee. In that time he spoke between 35,000 
and 40,000 words. He avoided any tendency to pass 
a personal judgment upon the operations of his 
department, leaving such conclusions to be drawn by 
the facts he presented and the opinions offered by 
experts. 

His easy manner, his well-pitched voice, his fluency 
of speech and his grasp of the subject held the 400 or 
500 men and women who heard him in close attention. 


but he 
half at 

unsuccessful offensive in France 
was a spirit not of surrender. 


at their doors, 
years and a 


The French people had 
suffered — oh, suffered in a 
way that not only our lan¬ 
guage is not adapted to 
describe but our imagina¬ 
tion cannot conceive. The 
war is in their country. 

. This wolf has not only been 
has been gnawing for two 
their vitals, and when this 
had gone on. there 
but of fate, about 
the French people, about the mighty military engine 
which they had seen prepared to overcome them 
for forty years and was at them, and their atti¬ 
tude was that, no matter whether every Frenchman 
died in his tracks, as they were willing to do, or not, 
it was an irresistible thing, and so they said to us, 

‘Frankly, it will cheer us; it will cheer our people if 
you send over some of your troops.’ 

“In so far as 1 am personally con< 4 ijjpd, 1 know 
what is ahead of us. I know what the American feeling 
about this war is. Everybody is impatient to do as 
much as he can. There will be no division of counsel; 
there will be all the criticism there ought to be upon 
shortcomings and failures; there will be, so far as the 
War Department, is concerned, a continuing effort at 
self-improvement and a hospitality toward every sug¬ 
gestion for improvement that can come from the out¬ 
side. But the net result is going to be that a united 
and confident American people, believing in them¬ 
selves and in their institutions, are going to demand, 
and that at no late day, on European battlefields, in 
the face of veterans though they be, that they shall 
not excel us in achievement; and when the victory is 
won over there, Mr. Chairman, the credit which will 
come t o American enterprise and t o American deter¬ 
mination and to American courage will be an honor 
to us, as the tenacity of purpose and splendid achieve¬ 
ments of the British and French already shed great 
lustre on the names of those great peoples.” 

Secretary Baker produced a deep impression. This 
is attested by the expressions of the members of the 
committee, including several who had opposed the 
Secretary on previous occasions, and it is further 
proved by the impression produced upon the Presi¬ 
dent, who was described as being more than satisfied 
with the Secretary’s exposition end certain that it will 

scarry convic¬ 
tion to the 
country at 
large. 

1 5X) R nearly 
a week 
daily^reports of 
casualties h a d 
prepared t h e 
nation for the 
announcement 
on January 31 
that American 
troops, having 
completed their 
battle training 
under French 
instruction, 
were actually 
holding a sector 
of the front 
line. On the 
thirtieth, the 
enemy raided a 
sharp salient 
and listening- 
post of this sec¬ 
tor, killing two 
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S ECRETARY OF 
WAR BAKER an¬ 
swered critics of the 
Administration’s con¬ 
duct of the war with the 
declaration that half a mil¬ 
lion trained American sol¬ 
diers would be in France 

early this year, and a million and a half were ready 
to go during the jear. % Secretary Baker appeared 
before the Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
on January 28, and gave a full report on what 
America had done in the world war. His statement 
was a frank and conclusive answer to all criti¬ 
cisms. He admitted there had been delay, but ex¬ 
plained that dela3 r s had been due to the fact that 
war conditions were not static and were ever changing 
Here are 
some of the 
striking 
points made 
by. Secretary 
Baker: 

“ W e will 
have 500,000 
men in France 
early in 1918 
and we will 
have 1,500,000 
ready to ship to 
France during 
1918. At this 
hour we have a 
fighting 
army in France, 
seasoned and 
trained to the 
warfare.” 

“The Ger- 
m a n Govern- 
ment is still 
mystified re¬ 
garding the 
number of 
men now in 
France.” 

“We are in 
the war to hit 
and to hit hard. 

Our problem is 
not one of star 
playing, but of 
team playing.” 

“France and 
Great Britain 
are supplying 
artillery to the 
American 
forces, because 
they them¬ 
selves wished to 
do so, as they 
had an excess 
on hand and 
wished to save 
ships for more 
vital necessi¬ 
ties.” 

“Ships are 
the crux of this 
problem, a n d 
every time we 
can use French 
industrial re¬ 
sources in¬ 
stead of making 
and sending our 
own products, 
we are doing it.” 

“The Ameri¬ 
can Army in 
France, large as 
it is, and the 
American 
Army to be 
s e n t there, 
large as that is, 
are and will be 
provided with 
artillery of the 
type they want 
as rapidly as 
they can use 
it.” 

“ W hen we 
went into the 
war the stand¬ 
ard of the army 
uniform was 75 
per cent, wool 
and 25 per cent, 
cotton. But now every yard is of virgin wool, with a 
large increase in its strength.” 

“There is no discrimination in the treatment of 
white and negro troops. . . . Sixty million shells are 
under manufacture for delivery this year.” 

“No army ever assembled anywhere was ever fed as 
ably, as well, as nutritiously and as appetizingly.” 

“General \yood was recognized by common consent 
in the army as the most capable to select camp sites 
and inaugurate a training-camp system.” 


America Doing Her Part in the War 

Over 500,000 Troops in France by Spring and 1,000,000 More Ready 

Says Secretary Baker 


“There are things that could have been better done, 
but our effort is to learn.” 

“The German army, best prepared in the world, 
furnishes an obsolete rifle for practice until men learn 
to take care of a better weapon.” 

“We have built in France docks, terminals, sent 
over dock machinery, cranes, even piles, warehouses 
at ports of disembarkation for the storage of vast sup¬ 
plies needed before distribution.” 

“We are taking over and are in process of rebuilding 
a railroad OCX) miles long from our ports of disembarka¬ 
tion to our base of operation.” 

“We have been building in France facilities, instru¬ 
ments, agencies, just as many as we are hero in the 
United States and more, many of them of the same 
character.” 

“We have had to go back to the planting of corn 
in France in order that we might some time make a 
harvest. Our operations began in the forests of 
France, not in the lumber yards, as they did in this 
country.” 

“You thought it was better to use the French fac¬ 
tories instead of waiting to build our own?” asked 
Senator Reed. 

“Exactly,” Secretary Baker replied. -“Also it 
saved tonnage. And I’m telling no secrets when 1 say 
that ships are the crux of this problem, and every time 
we can use French industrial resources instead of 
making and sending our own products we are doing it.” 

F OR four hours the Secretary addressed the Com¬ 
mittee. In that time he spoke between 35,000 
and 40,000 words. He avoided any tendency to pass 
a personal judgment upon the operations of his 
department, leaving such conclusions to be drawn by 
the facts he presented and the opinions offered by 
experts. 

His easy manner, his well-pitched voice, his fluency 
of speech and his grasp of the subject held the 400 or 
500 men and women who heard him in close attention. 


but he 
half at 

unsuccessful offensive in France 
was a spirit not of surrender, 


at their doors, 
years and a 


First photograph of British forces entering Jerusalem. Carrying out the customs of the Crusaders, General Allenby, with his staff and 
the commanders of the French and Italian cooperating forces, enters the Holy City on foot. The entry was made through the Jaffa Gate 


He spoke extemporaneously, referring now and then 
to statistical data that lay before him on the table. 
He was rarely interrupted. 

“Why did we decide to send some troops to France 
in 1917? It is no secret,” he said. “When Marshal 
Joffre came to this country from France, when the 
British mission came from France, they told us of a 
situation which we had not up to that time fully 
appreciated. There had been in France recently 
conducted before that an unsuccessful major offensive. 


The French people had 
suffered—oh, suffered in a 
way that not only our lan¬ 
guage is not adapted to 
describe but our imagina¬ 
tion cannot conceive. The 
war is in their country. 

. This wolf has not only been 
has been gnawing for two 
their vitals, and when this 
had gone on. there 

__ _ but of fate, about 

the French people, about the mighty military engine 
which they had seen prepared to overcome them 
for forty years and was at them, and their atti¬ 
tude was that, no matter whether every Frenchman 
died in his tracks, as they were' willing to do, or not, 
it was an irresistible thing, and so they said to us, 
‘Frankly, it will cheer us; it will cheer our people if 
you send over some of your troops.’ 

“In so far as 1 am personally concerned, \ know 
what is ahead of us. I know what t ho American feeling 
about this war is. Everybody is impatient to do as 
much as he can. There will be no division of counsel; 
there will be all the criticism there ought to be upon 
shortcomings and failures; there will be, so far as the 
War Department is concerned, a continuing effort at 
self-improvement and a hospitality toward every sug¬ 
gestion for improvement that can come from the out¬ 
side. But the net result is going to be t hat a united 
and confident American people, believing in them¬ 
selves and in their institutions, are going to demand, 
and that at no late day, on European battlefields, in 
the face of veterans though they be, that t hey shall 
not excel us in achievement ; and when the victory is 
won over there, Mr. Chairman, the credit which will 
come to American enterprise and to American deter¬ 
mination and to American courage will be an honor 
to us, as thi' tenacity of purpose and splendid achieve¬ 
ments of the British and French already shed great 
lustre on the names of those great peoples.” 

Secretary Baker produced a deep impression. This 
is attested by the expressions of the members of the 
committee, including several who had opposed the 
Secretary on previous occasions, and it is further 
proved by the impression produced upon the Presi¬ 
dent, who was described as being more than satisfied 
with the Secretary’s exposition and certain that it will 

'carry convic¬ 
tion to the 
country a t 
large. 


f X)R nearly 
a week 
daily*reports of 
casualties h a d 
prepared the 
nation for the 
announcement 
on January 31 
that American 
troops, having 
completed their 
battle training 
under French 
instruction, 
were actually 
holding a sector 
of the front 
line. On t li e 
thirtieth, the 
enemy raided a 
sharp salient 
and listening- 
post of this sec¬ 
tor, killing two 
American sol¬ 
diers, wound¬ 
ing four and 
probably cap- 
turing one 
other, who is 
reported miss¬ 
ing. The attack 
was made on a 
foggy morning 
after a night of 
patrol work in 
which there 
had been no 
encounters. A 
barrage of 
heavy “77 ” ex¬ 
plosive shells 
and shrapnel 
was suddenly 
laid down 
around the 
salient, c o m- 
pletely cutting 
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if off from the rest of our forces and severing its tele¬ 
phone connection. Because of the fog, signal rockets 
were useless. The small American force fought des¬ 
perately against superior numbers, and wounded men 
were certain that the enemy paid a good price for his 
incursion into our trenches. The Germans carried 
their killed and wounded back with them. One of the 
men recently wounded entered the army through the 
selective draft. The exact location of the American 
sector is not told, but the enemy lines are very close. 
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